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Maxdcs  for  tbe  compoBitioD  of  Bermons  are  of  two  classes, 
geaercd  and  apeaal, — thoae,  namely,  which  relate  to  the  fnD- 
damental  discipline  that  prepares  for  the  oonstrnction  of  ft 
eermoD,  and  those  which  are  to  be  followed  in  the  act  of  com- 
position itself. 

I.  Before  particular  precepts  can  be  given  with  profit,  it  is 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  some  general  roles,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  greatly  facilitates  the  process  of  writing  a  dis- 
coarse.  The  sermonizer  often  loses  much  time  and  labor  in 
tbe  season  of  immediate  preparatioD  for  the  pclpit,  because  he 
has  made  httle  geaer^  preparation  for  the  work.  As  in  me- 
chanics the  workman  always  seeks  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
a  force  by  applying  it  nnder  all  the  advantages  possible  ;  so 
the  intellectual  workman  should  avail  himself  of  all  that  can 
render  his  direct  and  immediate  efforts  more  effective  and  sao- 
eessfiil.  A  doad  lift  sbonld  be  avoided  by  the  mind,  aS  well 
as  by  tbe  body.  Power  in  both  the  material  and  mental  worlds 
■bonid  be  aided  by  a  pwrehaae.  If  tbe  sermonizer  goes  to  the 
coostractlon  of  a  sermon  after  he  has  made  preparation  of  a 
more  general  nature,  he  will  be  far  more  successfal  than  if  be 
1 
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begins  abruptly,  and  by  a  violent  or  perhaps  epaBmodic  appli- 
cation of  lits  powers. 

1.  The  first  of  these  general  maxims  is  this:,  Ctdtivale  a 
homHetic  menial  habit.  By  this  is  meant  such  an  habitual  train- 
ing of  the  mind  as  will  impart  a  sermonizing  tendency  to  it. 
The  human  mind  by  diacipline  and  practice  may  be  made  to 
work  in  any  given  direction,  provided  it  is  a  legitimate  one, 
with  something  of  the  uTiiformity  and  precision  and  rapidity  of 
a  machine.  It  can  be  so  habituated  to  certain  processes  that 
it  shall  go  through  them  with  very  little  effort,  and  yet  with 
very  great  force.  We  shiill,  of  course,  not  be  understood  as 
advocating  a  material  philosophy,  or  as  affirming  that  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind  are  really  mechanical.  We  are  only  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  acknowledged  by  all  philosophers, 
that  certain  mentul  operations, — such  as  the  logical,  the  imngi- 
native,  e.g., — may  be  so  fixed  by  esercise  and  habit,  that  the 
mind  may  perform  them  with  an  ease  and  a  readiness  that 
resembles  the  operations  of  an  instinct,  or  a  machine.  Com- 
pare the  activity  of  a  mind  that  has  been  habituated  to  the  pro- 
cesHes  of  logic,  with  one  that  has  had  little  or  no  exercise  in 
this  direction.  With  what  rapidity,  and  precision,  does  the 
former  speed  through  the  process  ;  and  how  slowly  and  uncer- 
taiidy  does  the  latter  drag  along.  The  former,  has  acquired  a 
logici^  tendency,  and  needs  only  to  fasten  its  grasp  upon  a 
Bubject  that  possesses  a  logical  structure,  that  has  logic  in  it, 
to  untie  it  immediately,  and  untwist  it  entirely. 

Now,  in  relation  to  the  purposes  of  hia  profession  and  call- 
iDg,  the  preacher  ought  to  acquire  and  cultivate  a  homiletical 
habitude.  Preaching  is  his  business.  For  this  he  has  educated 
himself,  and  to  this  he  hasconsecratedhiBwholelife.  Itought 
therefore  to  obtain  undisputed  possession  of  his  mind  and  his 
oulture.  He  ought  not  to  pursue  any  otiier  intellectual  call- 
ing than  that  of  sermonizing.  He  may,  therefore,  properly 
allow  this  species  of  authorship  to  mnnopoliKe  all  his  discipline 
and  acquisitions.  It  is  as  proper  that  the  preacher  should  be 
characterized  by  a  homiletical  tendency,  as  tb&^^^P'^*'''^^'"^^'^ 
be  characterised  by  a  poetical  tendenQy,     1|  it  is  proper  that 
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the  poet  Bhoold  transmute  everytliing  that  ho  touchea  into 
poetry,  it  is  proper  that  the  preacher  should  transmuteevery- 
thing  that  he  tonches  into  sermon. 

This  horailetic  habit  will  appear  in  a  disposition  toskeletott- 
ize,  to  construct  plana,  to  examine  and  criticise  discourpea  with 
respect  to  their  logical  stractnre.  The  preacher's  mind  be- 
comes habitually  organific.  It  is  inclined  to  build.  When- 
ever leading  thoughts'  are  brought  into  the  mind,  they  ars 
straightway  disposed  and  arranged  into  the  Unity  of  a  plan, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  lie  here  and  there  like  scattered 
bowlders  on  a  field  of  drift.  This  homiletic  habit  will  appear, 
again,  in  a  disposition  to  render  all  the  argumentative,  and  il- 
Inatrative  materials  which  pour  in  upon  the  educated  mind  from 
the  various  fields  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  subservient  to 
tbe  purposes  of  preaching.  The  aermonizer  is,  or  should  be, 
a  student,  and  an  industrious  one, — a  reader,  and  a  thoughtftil 
one.  He  will,  consequently,  in  the  course  (if  his  studies  meet 
with  agreatvariety  of  information  thiit  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  sermonizing,  either  as  proof  or  illustration,  pro- 
vided he  possesses  the  proper  power  to  elaborate  it,  and  work 
it  up.  Now,  if  be  has  acquired  thla  homiletic  mental  hubit,  thia 
tendency  to  sermonize,  uU  thia  material  which  ivould  pass 
through  another  mind  without  nssirailHtion,  will  be  instanta- 
neously and  constantly  taken  up  by  it,  and  be  wrought  into  the 
eubstance  and  form  of  his  sermons.* 

The  possession  of  such  an  intellectual  habitude  as  thia  great- 
ly facilitates  immedinte  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  It  is,  vii^ 
tually,  a  primary  preparation,  from  which  the  secondary  and 
more  direct  preparation  derives  its  precision,  tliorouglineas, 
rapidity,  and  effectiveness.  Without  it,  the  mind  of  the 
preacher  must  be  continually  forced  up  to  an  unwelcome  and 
UDgenial  task  in  the  preparation  of  discourses,  instead  of  find- 
ing in  this  process  of  composition  a  grateful  vent  for  the  out- 
flow and  overflow  of  its  resonrces. 
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2.  The  second  genersJ  maxim  for  the  BensoQiKer  is  this : 
F<rrm  a  high  ideal  (/  a  sermon,  arid  conatatitljf  aim  at  its  reali- 
mtion.  There  ia  little  danger  of  setting  a  staodard  too  high, 
provided  the  mind  ia  kept  actively  st  work  in  attempts  to 
reach  it.  The  influence  of  a  very  perfect  conception  of  a  thing 
is  sometimeB  injurious  apon  a  mind  whose  processes  are  some- 
what morbid  and  unheultby.  An  artist  whose  heau  ideal  is 
high,  bnt  who  has  little  productive  energy  and  vigor,  will 
dream  away  hia  life  over  bis  ideal,  and  accomplish  nothing ; 
or  else  fill  ap  hie  career,  as  an  artist,  with  a  series  of  disap- 
pointed, baffled  elTorts.  Sach  a  mind  should  content  itself, 
in  the  outset  at  least,  with  a  somewhat  lower  idea  of  perfec- 
tion, and  rooae  itself  op  to  more  vigor  and  energy  of  execu- 
tion. In  this  way,  it  would  take  courage,  and  would  gradually 
elevate  its  standard  and  carry  its  power  of  performance  up 
along  with  its  ideal.  But  if  there  be  a  vigorous  willingness 
to  work, and  a  siocere  and  good  motive  at  the  bottom  (^men- 
til  efforts,  there  is  no  dtinger  of  aiming  to  high.  Though  the 
perfect  idea  in  the  mind  will  never  be  realized, — ^for  a  man's 
ideal,  like  hix  horizon,  is  constantly  receding  from  him  as  he 
advances  towards  it, — yet  the  grade  of  excellence  actually  at- 
tained wiil  be  fur  higher,  ihan  if  but  an  inferior,  or  even  a 
moderate,  standard  is  assumed  in  the  outset. 

The  preacher's  idea  of  a  sermon  should,  therefore,  be  as  full 
and  perfect  as  possible.  Be  should  not  be  content  with  an 
inferior  grade  of  sermonizing,  but  should  aim  to  make  his  dis- 
courses as  excellent  in  matter  and  in  manner  as  his  powers, 
natural  and  acquired,  will  possibly  allow.  And  especially 
flbouM  he  subject  his  efforts  at  sermonizing  to  the  criticism 
and  the  discipline  of  a  high  ideal,  while  he  ia  in  tha  p>-epara-- 
tory  course  of  professional  education.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
-  say,  that  in  nil  theological  seminaries  too  many  sermons  are 
written,  because  the  conception  of  a  sermon  ia  too  inadequate. 
A  higher  standard  would  diminish  the  quantity,  and  improve 
the  quality  in  this  department  of  authorship.  We  are  yell 
aware  of  the  freqnent  demands  made  by  the  churches  upon 
the  theological  student  before  he  has  ^Qtei'^d  the  pastoral 
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office.  These  demands  ought  to  be  met,  so  fu*  as  is  possible, 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  preachers  in  this  great  and  growing 
country.  And  yet  this  very  demand  calls  for  great  reaolation, 
and  great  carefulneas,  on  the  part  of  the  professional  student. 
He  ought  not  to  court,  but  to  discourage  this  premature 
draft'  upon  his  resources,  so  far  as  he  can  consistently  with  a 
wise  regard  to'  circumstances.  He  ought  to  iasidt  upon  the 
fall  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  a  life-long  work, — a,  work 
that  will  task  the  best  discipline  and  the  ripest  culture  to  the 
utmost.  He  ought  to  keep  his  ideal  of  a  sermoD  high  and 
bright  before  his  eye,  and  not  allow  his  mind,by  the  frequency 
and  insufficiency  of  ita  preparations,  to  become  accustomed  to ' 
inferior  performances,  because  this  is  the  next  step  to  becom- 
ing satisfied  with  them. 

It  is  passible,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  a  high 
model  may,  in  some  instances,  discourage  efforts,  and  freeze 
the  genial  currents  of  the  sonL  But  in  this  age  of  intense 
ment^  action,  when  all  men  are  thinking,  and  speaking,  and 
writing,  there  is  little  danger  in  recommending  a  high  stand- 
ard to  the  profcssinnal  man.  Where  one  mind  will  be  injured 
by  it,  a  thousand  will  be  benefitted.  Moreover,  if  there  only 
be  a  vigorous  and  healthy  state  of  mind, — a  disposititm  to  act, 
to  think,  and  to  write, — on  the  part  of  the  clergyman,  there  is 
little  danger  of  his  becoming  unduly  fastidious,  or  morbidly 
Dice.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  as  sooo  as  the  clergyman  has 
once  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  neces- 
sity is  laid  upon  him  and  he  must  compose,  ru^na  voEctu,  and 
we  hare  still  another  reason  why  a  high  ideal  is  not  liable,  as 
it  is  sometimes  in  the  case  of  the  artist  or  poet,  to  hamper 
and  suppress  his  activity.  All  disposition  to  brood  morbidly 
over  performances,  because  they  are  not  close  up  to  the  per- 
fect model  in  the  mind,  will  be  broken  up  and  driven  to  the 
four  winds,  by  the  consideration  that  on  next  Lord's  day  two 
•ermona  must  be  preached  at  the  call  of  the  bell,  to  that  ex- 
pecting and  expectant  congregation. 

We  are  also  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  expend  too  much 
time  and  labor  apon  an  ibdividaal  sermon.    Some  preachers, 
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and  some  very  celebrated  in  their  day.liave  had  their"favor- 
ite  sermons,"  as  they  are  styled, — sermons  upon  which  an  un- 
due amount  of  pains  was  expended,  to  the  neglect  and  seriou» 
injury  of  the  rest  of  their  sermonizing.  A  distiHguished 
American  preacher  is  said  to  have  rewritten  cue  particular 
discoarse  more  than  ninety  times  I  But  this  is  not  the  truft 
nse  of  a  high  ideal.  A  high  conception  ought  to  show  its- 
work  and  its  power  in  ever^  sermon.  The  disconrses  of  s 
preacher  ought  uniformily  to  bear  the  marlis  of  a  lofty  aim. 
Not  that  one  sermon  will  bo  as  excell&nt  as  another  ;  any  mor» 
than  one  subject  will  be  as  fertile  as  another.  Butthecourse 
of  Bermonizing,year  after  year.ought  to  shew  that  the  preacher 
is  satisfied  with  no  hasty,  perfunctory  performance  of  his  di;~ 
ties, — that  there  is  constantly  floatint;  before  him,  and  beck- 
oning him  on,  a  noble  and  high  idea  of  what  a  sermon  alwa>y» 
should  be. 

Tliere  is  little  danger,  however,  of  excessive  elaboration, 
during  the  course  of  professional  study.  The  theological  stu- 
dent is  more  likely  to  ujider-esttmate  the  close  study  of  hisplanSp 
and  the  elaborate  cultivation  6f  his  style  and  diction,  thaa 
to  overestimate  then.  He  is  apt  to  shrink  from  that  persist- 
ent Eelf-deaial  of  the  intellect  which  confines  it  to  long  and  la* 
borious  efforts  upon  a  single  discourse,  instead  of  allowing  it- 
to  expatiate  amid  a  greater  variety  of  themes.  The  student,  in 
his  best  estate,  is  too  little  disposed  to  that  thorough  elabora- 
tioa  to  which  the  ancient  orators  accustomed  themselves  in 
the  prodnction  of  their  master  pieceg^  and. whichexhibits  it- 
self equally  in  the  compactness  and  com^jleteneas  of  the  or- 
gaqization,  and  iu  the  bard  finish  of  the  style.  "  The  prose  of 
Demosthenes,"  says  an  excellent  critic, "  is  in  its  kind  as  per- 
fect aud  finished  as  metrical  composition.  For  example,  the- 
greatest  attention  is  bestowed  by  Demosthenes  upon  the  se- 
quence of  long  and  short  syllables,  not  iu  order  to  produce  a 
regularly  recurring  metre,  but  in  order  to  express  the  most 
diverse  emotions  of  the  mind  by  a  suitable  and  ever  varying; 
rhythm,  or  movement..  And  as  this  proae  rhythm  never  passes- 
over  into  a  poetical  metre^  so  the  language  as- to  it£  elements^ 
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never  losea  itself  in  the  sphere  of  poetry,  bat  remHins,  as  the 
laDgange  of  oratory  ever  should,  that  of  ordinary  life  and  cul- 
tivated society.  And  the  nncommou  charm  of  this  rhetorical 
prose  lies  precisely  in  this, — that  these  simple  elements  of 
speech  are  treated  mth  the  same  care  which  usually  only  the 
poet  is  wont  to  devote  to  words.  Demosthenes  himself  was 
well  aware  of  this  study  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  style, 
and  he  required  it  in  the  orator.  It  is  not  enough,  said  be, 
that  the  orator,  in  order  to  prepare  for  delivery  in  public, 
write  down  bis  thoughts, — he  must,  as  it  were,  sculpture 
them  in  brass  [i.  e.,  he  mnst  not  content  himself  with  that  loose 
use  of  language  which  characterizes  a  thoughtle8Bfluency,bat 
hia  words  must  have  a  precise  and  exact  look,  like  newly 
minted  coin,  with  sharply-cut  edges  and  devices.]  This  com- 
parison of  prose  composition  with  sculpture  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  one  with  the  ancient  rhetoricians ;  as  Dion- 
yaiua  also  says  of  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  Socrates,  'their 
productions  were  not  so  much  works  of  writing  as  of  carving 
and  embossing.'  "* 

This  high  ideal  both  of  matter  and  style  shonld,  therefore, 
float  constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  sti^ent,  during  his  whole 
preparatory  course.  In  this  way,  he  will  habituate  himself 
to  intense  and  careful  efforts  in  composition,  so  that  wheo  he 
goes  out  into  active  professional  life  he  may,  when  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  stress  of  circumstances,  even  relai  something  of 
this  strain  and  tension  of  intellect,  and  yet  throw  off  with  ra- 
pidity sermons  that  will  be  highly  methodical,  and  highly  fin- 
ished, because  this  style  of  seriaonizing  has  become  natural  to 
bim.  By  this  severe  discipline  of  himself  in  the  begining,  he 
will  have  acquired  the  right  to  be  daring,  and  careless,  when 
compelled  to  be,  by  the  stress  of  circumstances  ;  and  what  is 
more,  he  will  have  acquired  the  ability  to  be  bo,  without  die- 
grace  to  his  calling,  and  with  RUccess  in  it. 

3.  A  third  general  maxim  for  the  sermonizer  is  this :  In  inr 
mediate  preparalton/or  the  pidpii,  make  no  use  (/ the  immediate 

*  TnwuMTw  ■  DemastluiiM  und  VurillixL 
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jfrtjmration  pother  minde,  hut  reli/  sddy  vpon personal  reaouroea. 
This  maxim  forbids  the  aae  of  the  skeletons  and  sermons  of 
other  eermonizers,  in  the  process  of  composition.  Such  a  gen- 
eral preparation  as  has  been  dencribed, — such  a  homiletic 
mental  habit  conjoined  with  a  high  ideal  in  themind, — rendera 
BQch  help  nnnecesBary,  Such  a  sermoDizer  is  strong  in  him- 
self, and  needs  no  sapporta  or  crotches;  sach  a  preacher  is  rich  - 
in  faimeelff  and  does  not  need  to  borrow.  Heprefers  to  follow  the 
leadings  of  his  own  well  disciplined  and  well  informed  mind, 
rather  than  to  adjust  himself  to  the  movementa  of  another 
mind,  however  firm  and  consecntiTe  they  may  be. 

In  this  day,  when  so  many  aids  to  sermonizing  are  being 
famished  to  the  preacher,  it  is  well  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  their  real  valne.  These  collections  of  skeletons  and 
plana,  more  or  less  filled  np,  which  seem  to  he  multiplying 
along  with  the  general  multiplication  of  books,  ought  to  be 
entirely  neglected  and  rejected  by  both  the  theolc^ical  student 
and  preacher.  As  matter  of  fact,  they  are  neglected  by  all 
yigorooB  and  effective  sermonizers.  They  are  the  resort  of 
the  indolent  and  unfaithful  alone. 

The  only  plausible  reason  that  can  be  urged  for  using  them 
is,  that  they  furnish  toaterial  for  the  study  of  plans, — that  they 
are  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  skeletonizing.  But 
a  good  collection  of  eermona  is  of  far  more  worth  for  this  pnr- 
-pose.  There  is  very  little  discipline  io  looking  over  a  plan  that 
has  been  eliminated  from  a  sermon  by  another  mind.  But 
there  is  very  great  discipline  in  taking  the  sermon  itself,  and 
eliminating  the  plan  for  ourselves.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
mind  la  passive,  in  the  secondit  is  active.  Theplan  of  atruly 
excellent  discourse  is  so  identified  .with  the  discourse,  is  so 
thoroughly  organic  and  one  with  the  filling  up,  that  it  requires 
great  judgment  and  close  examination  to  dissect  it,  and  sep- 
arate it  from  the  mass  of  thought,  in  which  it  is  lightly,  yet 
strongly  imbedded.  Why  then  lose  all  the  benefits  of  this  ex- 
amination and  exertion  of  judgment,  by  employing  the  collec- 
tor of  skeletons  to  do  this  work  for  us  ^  YJby  uot  take  the 
living  structure  to  pieces  ounelvee,  an^  ^et^^^  the  same 
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knowledge  and  still  thereby,  which  Ihe  anatomiat  acquires 
from  a  personal  dissection  of  a  subject?  It  is  only  by  actnal 
analysis,  that  actnal  synthesis  becomes  possible.  It  is  only  by 
actual  examination  of  the  parts  of  an  tiration,  and  an  actnal 
disentanglement  of  them  firom  the  matter  of  the  disconrse, 
that  we  can  acquire  the  ability  of  patting  parte  tc^other,  and 
bnilding  tip  a  methodical  atractare  oorselves.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  bnying  a  collection  of  steletoDB,the  student  and  preach- 
er sbonld  buy  a  collection  of  sermons,  and  obtain  the  discipline 
which  he  needs  from  a  close  and  careful  study  of  their  logical 
fltmctnre  and  rhetorical  properties.  For  in  this  way  he  will 
scqnire  both  a  logical  and  rhetorical  discipline.  If  be  studies 
a  skeleton  merely,  logical  discipline  is  the  most  he  can  obtain  ; 
and  this  too,  as  we  have  seen,  in  only  an  inferior  degree.  If, 
on  the  other  hand^'he  studies  a  sermon,  while  the  effort  to  detect 
and  take  oat  tbe  plan  that  Js  in  it  will  go  to  impart  a  fine 
logical  talent,  a  fine  constmctive  ability,  the  attention  which 
will  at  the  same  time  be  given  to  the  style,  illustration,  and  dic- 
tion of  the  discourse  as  a  whole  will  go  to  imparf  a  line  rhetori- 
cal talent  also.  The  method  of  criticism  will  correspond  to  the 
method  of  production.  As  the  sermon  came  into  existence  in 
a  growth-like  way — plan  and  filling  up,  skeleton  and  flesh,  all 
blether, — so  it  will  be  examined  in  the  same  natural  method. 
The  skeleton  will  not  be  contemplated  alone  and  isolated  from 
the  thoughts  which  it  supports  ;  neither  will  ttie  thoughts  be 
examined  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  plan  of  the  whole 
fabric.  The  method  of  criticism,  like  the  method  of  author- 
ehip,  will  be  the  method  of  nature-.* 

Bnt  when  these  collections  of  plana  are  seriously  offered  to 
the  preacher,  as  sources  from  which  to  derire  tbe  foundations 
of  his  sermons,  obthing  can  be  said  in  their  recommendation 
either  on  the  score  of  literature  or  morality.  An  English  treat- 
ise upon  the  art  of  sermonizing,  which  is  filled  up  with  very 
full  plans  of  sermons  by  various  distinguished  preachers,  con- 

■  Tbe  MTt^l  aDsljibof  mcliBermoiKM  thoie  or  Sontb,  Barrow,  uidSauria, 
woatd  be  a  dUdpline  fbr  Ae  joDDg  preacher  more  Taliuble  tban  to  read  a 
baudred  fareadaee  npon  Aetorlc,  witboai  it. 
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tains  such  remarka  as  the  follo^viDg  :  "An  immense  number 
of  examples,  in  which  passages  are  laid  out  in  logical  order, 
are  to  be  found  in  Burkitt  on  the  N.  T,,  and  more  especiallyin 
Henry,  and  tbese  may  often  be  turned  to  good  account.  Some 
ministers  are  very  cautious  of  using  any  of  these  plans,  because 
the  volumes  of  Burkitt  and  Henry  are  possessed  by  many  fam- 
ilies ;  but  surely  some  new  casting  iiiiglit  easily  be  devised 
that  would  give  the  air  of  novelty,  and  please  the  fastidious,  if 
they  be  thought  worth  the  pleasing."  Again  he  says :  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  draw  you  from  jour  independent  study,  and  the  ■ 
resources  of  your  own  minds  ;  but  if  at  any  time  you  feel  in- 
disposed towards  mentnl  labor,  or  time  will  not  allow  you  to 
enter  upon  it,  regard  it  as  perfectly  lawful  to  avail  yourselves 
of  the  materials  turnit^hed  by  such  an  author  as  Henry." 
Again  he  observes  :  "  As  to  Burkitt,  he  is  fiill  of  both  loug 
and  short  skeletons,  that  is,  skeletons  upon  long  and  short  pas- 
sages, which  a  little  pains  would  so  modernize  that  when  our 
knowing  people  saw  their  old  friend  with  a  new  face,  they 
certainly  would  not  recognize  him  again.  This  is,  I  suppose, 
what  we  wish,  when  we  find  ourselves  out  of  condition  for 
close  study,  or  have  not  time  for  it."  The  author  then  goes 
on  to  say,  with  an  innocent  simplicity  that  is  quite  charming, 
that "  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Burkitt's  key- 
words, his  'Observe,'  his  'Note,'  his  'Learn.'  When  he 
eays  '  Observe,'  he  is  about  to  give  you  a  head  or  division  of 
the  passage  in  an  expository  view."  &c.,  &c.,  &c  .* 

•  Stcbtbtint  :  HsQiial.  pp.  5T,  fiS,  59,.-  The  v'kvh  !□  Ibe  ED^Iish  Church  ftr« 
very  Indulgent  in  rHlalioii  lo  pre  pa  ration  b  for  tbB  pulpIL  ArcbdencoD  Falej, 
in  a  sermon  to  tbe  joung  clergj  or  Curlltlp,  addresBm  Ihem  as  follows  :  "  There 
la  another  reaoMrce  by  which  your  time  maj  be  occupied,  which  yon  have  for- 
got. In  urging  tbatrour time  will  bang  heavy  upon  you.  I  naan  the  aomposi- 
tioQ  of  germoiin.  I  am  far  from,  refuaiog  jou  the  beneSt  of  other  mrDEi'  lubora  ; 
1  onl;  require  that  they  be  called  In,  not  to  flatter  luzinen,  but  to  assist  indua- 
trj.  You  Sad  youraelr  unable  to  furnish  a  a«rmaQ  ever;  week ;  try  to  oom- 
poieone  every  month." 

The  English  Churchman  containa  the  foil  owing' aDDOOOcement : —  "  A  clergy- 
man of  experience  and  moderals  views,  who  dtstiDRiiIshed  himself  during 
hia  University  course  In  Divinity  and  English  compoeluonT  *'"  fui'iiefa  orl):lnal 
sermons  In  strict  accordance  with  the  Church  ot  I^^aglaad,  la  a  legible 
h»nd,  at  Ss.  fld.  each.  Only  one  copy  will  he  gi^^j.  ift  any  diocese.  A.  speci- 
meu  will  be  sent  if  wished  for.  Sermons  madu  ^  ^  t.f  oa  an;  required  sub- 
ject, on  reasonable  terms.    Pot  further  P*''''<^*lar4     olj  "  ^' 
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Now  snch  recommendatioQa  as  these  are  both  illiterate,  and 
immoral.  No  scholar, — no  preacher  who  has  even  a  becoming 
regard  for  tho  literary  character,  to  say  nothing  of  the  edifying 
character,  of  his  sermonizing, — could  possibly  subject  his  Id- 
tellect  to  such  copying.  A  proper  estimate  of  the  sermon  as  a 
piece  of  authorship,  if  nothing  more,  would  lead  the  sacred 
orator  to  despise  such  servile  artifices,  from  which  nothing  but  an 
artificial  product  could  result.  Upon  such  a  method  as  this,  the 
whole  department  of  Sacred  Eloquence  would  lose  all  its  fresh- 
ness and  originality,  and  would  die  out.  "Dull  as  a  sermon" 
would  be  a  phrase  more  true  and  more  significant  than  it  ia 
now. 

But  upon  the  score  of  morality,  this  act  of  stealing  sermons, 
is  utterly  indefensible.  A  preacher  ought  to  be  an  honest  maa 
throughout.  Sincerity,  godly  sincerity,  ought  to  characteriae 
him  intellectually,  as  well  as  morally.  His  plans  ought  to  be 
the  genuine  work  of  his  own  brain.  Not  that  he  may  not  at 
timea  present  a  plan  and  train  of  thought  similiar  to  those 
of  other  minds;  but  he  ought  not  to  know  of  it  at  the  time. 
Such  coincidences  onght  to  be  ondesigned ;  the  result  of  two 
minds,  each  working  upon  a  similar  or  the  same  subject,  in  an 
independent  way,  and  with  no  inter-communication.  Then 
the  product  belongs  to  both  alike,  and  the  coincidence  results 
from  the  common  nature  of  truth,  and  the  common  structure  of 
the  human  mind ;  and  not  from  a  servile  copying  of  one  mind 
by  another. 

Beside  this  critical  study  of  the  beet  sermouizers  in  the  ser- 
eral  languages  with  which  the  preacher  may  be  acquainted, 
he  should  be  a  dilligent  student  of  the  standard  theological 
treatises  in  them.  There  are,  in  each  of  the  leading  literatures 
of  the  modern  world,  and  also  in  the  patristic  Greek  and  Latin, 
a  few  treatises  which  are  so  thoroughly  scriptural  in  their 
matter,  and  so  systematic  in  their  structure,  that  they  can  not 
be  outgrown  by  either  the  theologian  or  the  sermonizer.  Upon 
these,  in  connection  with  a  faithful  study  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  the  preacher  ought  to  bestow  his  time.  This 
method  of  preparing  for  the  process  of  compositioo,  unlike 
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tiiat  indolent  method  of  having  recoarae  to  the  plans  and 
sermons  of  others,  strengthena  and  enriches  the  intellect. 
The  preacher  daily  becomes  a  more  discriminating  eiegete, 
a  more  profonnd  theologian,  a  mora  natural  rhetorician ;  and 
the  end  of  hie  ministerial  career  finds  him  as  thoughtful  and 
as  rich  a  sermonizer  aa  ever. 

The  onion  of  a  close  critical  study  of  the  Scriptnres  them- 
BSlves,  with  a  thorongh  and  continnous  study  of  those  aterling 
theolo^cal  treatises  which,  because  they  have  grown  up  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  partake  moat  of  their  root  and  fatness,  caa 
not  be  too  earnestly  recommended  to  the  aermonizer  aa  the 
beat  general  preparation  for  direct  and  particular  prepara- 
tion for  the  pulpit.  The  time  and  ability  of  the  preacher  in 
this  age  of  innumerable  smxll  books,  upon  innumerable  small 
sabjectB^  is  too  often  expended  upon  inferior  productions.  Let 
him  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  this  transitory  literature,  whether 
sacred  or  secular,  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
Bible  itself,  and  thoae  master-works  of  maater-minda  which 
contain  the  methodized  aabstance  of  the  Sible,  and  breathe  its 
warmeet,  deepest  inapiration. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  study  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
theological  aystema  and  treatiaes,  is  the  study  of  philosophy. 
This  point  merits  a  fuller  treatment  than  is  possible  within 
our  limits.  We  would  only  briefly  remark,  that  the  study  of 
philosophy,  rigkUy  pursued,  is  a  great  aid  to  the  theologian 
and  the  preacher.  If  the  department  of  philosophy  be  em- 
ployed rather  as  a  means  of  diacip  lining  the  mind, and  of  famish- 
ing a  good  method  of  developing  and  presenting  truth,  than  as 
a  source  whence  the  truth  itself  is  to  be  taken,  it  becomes  the 
hand-maid  of  theology  and  religion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia 
regM-ded  as  the  eouree  of  truth,  and  the  theologian  and  preach- 
er leeks  his  subject-matter  from  the  finite  reaaon  of  man,  in- 
stead of  from  the  Supreme  Reason  as  it  has  revealed  itself  in 
the  Scripturea,  then  the  influence  of  philosophical  studies  is 
most  injarious.  But  this  is  not  the  true  idea  of  philosophy. 
BacoD  called  his  philosophical  system  the  "  no'^"^  organum  " 
— the  new  organ,  or  instrument,  by  mean^  nC  ^\iich  truth  was 
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to  be  developed,  eetablished,  and  oppUed.  He  did  oot  call  it 
a  new  revdatioH  of  truth,  but  a  b6w  medium  of  troth. 

If,  now,  the  theologian  and  preacher  adopts  this  trae  aod 
rational  view  of  the  nature  of  philosophy  j  if  he  regards  it  aa 
a  means  whereby  his  mind  obtains  the  bent  method  of  develop- 
ing, aud  not  of  originating  truth  ;  if  he  regards  it  as  a  simple 
key  to  unlock  the  casket  which  contains  the  treaaare,  and  not 
as  the  treasure  itself,  or  even  the  casket ;  if  the  theologian 
and  preacher  adopts  this  eober  and  rational  view  of  the  nature 
and  oaes  of  philosophy,  be  will  find  it  of  great  assistance.  All 
that  part  of  rhetoric  which  treats  of  plan  and  invention,  all  the 
the  orgamdng  part  of  rhetoric,  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  philosophy.  Moreover,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  the  hnman  mind,  a  correct  ides  of  the  relation  of  truth  to  the 
human  mind,  and  a  correct  method  of  enucleating  and  estab- 
lishing troth,  can  not  be  acquired  without  the  discipline  that 
results  from  philosophical  studies  ^  and  witbput  such  knowl- 
edge, the  preacher  can  neither  think  profoundly  and  consecu- 
tively, nor  discourse  clearly  and  forcibly.* 

4.  The  fourth  general  direction  for  the  sermonizer  is  this  : 
Maintain  a  ynritual  mind.  This  direction  is  a  practical  one, 
and  while  it  includes  all  that  is  imphed  in  the  general  direc- 
Uon  to  all  Christians  to  cultivate  personal  piety,  it  is  more 
specific  in  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  preacher.  By  a 
apiritual  mind,  in  this  connection,  is  meant  that  solemn  and 
serious  mental  frame  which  is  naturally  and  constantly  occu- 
pied with  eternal  realities.  Some  Christians  seem  to  be  much 
more  at  home  in  the  invisible  realm  of  religion  than  others. 
They  are  characterized  by  a  uniformly  earnest  and  unearthly 
temper,  as  if  their  eye  were  fixed  upon  something  beyond  the 
horizon  of  this  world, — as  if  they  saw  more,  and  saw  further, 
than  thoughtless  and  nnspiritual  men  about  them.    Their  eye 

*  8aj«  Dr.  Jrim  Edwards  id  his  work  on  Preaching :  "  At  lor  Metaphjucs,  tt 
can  not  be  denied  that  thejBKinefal  to  tbe  belping  nt  to  a  dear  and  diittoct  Ap- 
yrehnuionof  tfaingt,  and  to  the  enlarglns  of  our  mindi,  and  Ae  cnltiTatiDg  <rf  our 
thongbtt.  Whence  it  a,  that  unthinking  person^  and  tboee  that  oerer  etadj  Tor 
aeeuTBCT  of  oo&eeptkna,  hate  this  aort  of  Wniing  as  mnch  as  a  Deist  doth  Ctmd* 
■  ~       ■  ■        ■  ■"    -       o  Ft.  I, 
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wfixed  upon  somethiiig  beyond  time  and  sense,  and  they  do 
see  more,  far  more,  of  "  the  things  unseen  and  eternal,"  tfian 
even  the  average  of  Christians. 

Now  thia  temper  of  mind  is  of  great  worth  to  the  preacher. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  one  who  possesses  it  is  always  in  the 
vein  for  writing  or  speaking  npon  rehgiona  themes,  such  a 
one  discourses  with  an  earnest  sincerity  that  is  always  im- 
pressive and  effectual.  He  speaks  seriously,  because  he  un- 
derstands the  nature  of  his  subject.  He  speaks  clearly  and 
distinctly,  because  this  spiritual-mindednesa  makes  him  sub- 
stantially an  eye-witness  of  eternal  realities.  He  speaks  con-  ■ 
vincingly,  because  he  knows  what  he  aaya,  and  whereof  ho 
Bmrms. 

Let  the  preacher,  then,  maintain  a  spiritual  mind,— a  mind 
that  is  not  dazzled  with  the  glare  of  earth,  that  is  too  solemn 
to  be  impressed  by  the  vanities  of  time, — a  mind  that  is  made 
habitually  serious  by  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  Dwelling 
amo:ig  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal,  such  a  preacher, 
when  he  comes  forth  to  address  volatile  and  worldly  men,  will  . 
apeak  with  a  depth  and  seriousness  of  view,  and  an  energy  and 
pungency  of  statement,  that  will  send  them  away  thoughtful 
and  anxious.  Without  this  abiding  sense  of  t!ie  reality  and 
awfulness  of  eternal  things,  though  the  preacher  may  send 
men  awav  entertained  and  dazzled,  he  can  not  send  them  away 
thinking  upon  themselves  and  upon  their  prospects  for  eter- 
nity. And  of  what  worth  is  a  sermon  that  does  not  do  this? 
The  principal  lack  in  the  current  preaching  is  not  so  much  in 
matter  as  in  manner.  There  is  truth  sufficient  to  save  the  soul 
in  most  of  the  sermons  that  are  delivered  ;  bnt  it  is  not  so 
fused  with  the  speaker's  persona!  convictions,  and  presented  in 
Buch  living  contact  with  the  hearer's  fears,  hopes,  and  needs,  aa 
to  make  the  impression  of  sober  reality.  The  pulpit  must  be- 
come more  intense  in  manner,  or  the  "form  of  sound  words" 
will  lose  all  its  power. 

II.  Having  thus  laid  down  some  rules  fol  ^^  general  prepa>- 
ration  for  sermonising,  we  proceed  to  s\-aa  flO^®  tv\9s  for  the 
immediate  preparation  of  sermons.     If  tv     wjieacher  has  fitted 
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himselffor  the  direct  composition  of  disconraos,  by  acquiring 
a  homiletic  mental  habit,  by  forming  a  high  ideal  of  a  eormon, 
by  training  himself  to  Belf-reliaiice,  and  by  uniformly  maintain- 
ing a  serious  and  spiritual  mind,  he  is  ready  to  compot^o  ser- 
mons alwnya  and  everywhere.  He  is  a  workman  that  has 
learned  his  craft,  and  is  in  possession  of  a  conetructiTe  talont 
which  he  can  use  whenever  he  is  called  upon.  But  these 
general  maxims  need  to  be  supplemented  by  some  particular 
rules  relating  to  the  process  of  composition  itself,  and  these 
we  now  proceed  to  specify. 

I.  Before  beginning  the  composition  (f  a  sermon,  bring  both  the 
intellect  and  the  heart  into  a  fervid  and  awakened  condition.  Al- 
though tWis  general  preparation  for  Herraonizing,  of  which  we 
have  ppnken,  will  naturally  keep  the  mind  and  heart  more  of 
less  active,  still  there  will  be  neod  of  more  than  this  ordinary 
wakefulness,  in  order  that  the  preacher  may  do  his  best  work. 
Such  a  general  preparation,  it  is  true,  will  prevent  the  sermon- 
izer  from  being  a  dull  and  lethargic  man,  but  he  will  need 
some  more  immediate  stimulation  than  this,  in  order  that  he 
may  compose  with  the  utmost  energy  and  vigor  possible.  As 
in  the  chemical  process  of  crvsfalizatinn,  a  smart  stroke  upon 
the  vessel  in  which  the  solution  has  been  slowly  preparing  for 
the  magical  change  from  a  dull  fluid  to  a  bright  and  sparkling 
solid  will  accelerate  the  movement,  and  render  the  process 
seemingly  an  instantaneous  one,  so  a  sort  of  shock  given  to 
the  mind,  filled  as  it  is  with  rich  t^torep,  and  possessed  as  it  is 
by  a  homiletic  habit,  will  contrihute  greatly  to  the  rapid  and 
vigorous  construction  of  a  sermon. 

Some  agitation  and  concussion  is  requisite  in  order  to  the 
most  etEcient  exercise  of  the  understanding.  The  mental 
powers  need  to  be  in  an  aroused  condition, — so  to  speak,  in  a 
state  of  exaltation, — in  order  to  work  with  thoroughness,  and 
energy.  Hence  some  very  distinguished  literary  men  have 
been  wont  to  resort  to  the  stimulus  of  drugs  or  of  alcohol,  to 
produce  that  inward  excitement  which  is  needed  in  order  to 
the  original  and  powerful  action  of  tiie  intellect.  Poets  and 
orators,  in  particular,  feel  the  need  of  this  intellectual  fermen- 
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tation,  and  hence  the  instances  of  such  artificial  stimolation  of 
the  intellectual  powers  are  moat  common  among  these.  The 
preacher  is  precluded  b;  Christian  principle  from  the  nee  of 
such  means  of  rousing  and  kindling  his  mind,  even  if  the  lower 
prudential  motives  should  not  prevail  with  him.  For  the  mind, 
like  the  body,  is  fearfully  injured  by  artificial  and  unnatural 
Btimnlivtion.  Minds  that  have  been  accustomed  to  it, — that 
have  been  forced  up  in  this  unnatural  way  to  unnatural 
efforts, — show  the  effects  of  such  treatment  in  premature  do- 
bility,  and  commonly  in  final  insanity  or  idiocy. 

The  true  and  proper  stimulant  for  the  intellect  is  truth. 
There  ia  no  sin  in  being  excited  by  truth.  There  is  no  men- 
tal injury  in  such  excitement.  The  more  thoroughly  the  in- 
tellect is  stimulated  and  kindled  by  a  livii^  verity,  the  more 
intensely  it  is  affected  and  energized  by  it,  the  better  is  it  for 
the  mind,  and  the  man.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  sermon- 
izer  may  produce  within  his  mind  that  excitement  which  is 
needed  in  order  to  original  and  vigorous  composition,  let  him 
possess  his  mind  with  some  single  truth  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. And  this,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  should  he  that 
leading  idea  which  he  proposes  to  embody  in  bis  discourse. 
Every  sermon  ought  to  be  characterized  by  unity, — a  unity 
arising  from  the  presence  and  the  presidency  within  it  of  some 
one  leading  thought.  The  theme,  or  pt  oposUion  of  the  sermon 
should  therefore  be  that  particular  truth  by  which  the  sacred 
orator  should  excite  his  intellect,  and  awaken  his  powers  to  an 
intenser  activity.  If  the  preacher  is  not  able  to  set  his  mind 
into  a  glow  and  fervor  by  his  subject,  let  hiin  not  seek  other 
means  of  excitement,  but  let  him  ponder  the  fact  of  his  apathy, 
until  he  is  filled  with  shame  and  sorrow.  Let  him  remember 
that  if  he  is  not  interested  in  the  truth, — if  divine  truth  has 
no  power  to  quicken  and  rouse  his  intellectual  powers, — he 
lacks  the  first  qualification  for  sermonizing. 

But  the  aeroionizer  who  has  made  that  great  general  prepa- 
ration for  his  work  of  which  we  have  apt>ken  will  find  all  the 
Btimulation  he  needs,  in  his  theme.  It  will  be  taken  from  the 
circle  of  truths  in  which  he  has  become  most  interested  both 
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by  the  habita  of  his  mind,  and  hy  bis  general  culture.  It  will 
be  suggested  to  him  by  his  own  spiritaal  wauts,  and  those  of 
his  audience.  It  will  have  direct  reference  to  the  supply  of 
thene  wants.  Let  the  preacher,  then,  so  fur  as  inttillectaal 
excitemeut  is  concerned,  m  iiU  his  mind  wiLh  the  particular 
idea  of  the  discourse  which  he  ia  about  to  prepare,  thiit  all 
inaction  and  lethargy  of  intellect  shall  be  banished  at  once. 
Let  him,  before  beginning  the  construction  of  a  sermon,  Bet 
all  his  mentid  powers  into  a  living  play,  by  the  single  leading 
truth  he  would  embody  in  it. 

But  besides  this  intellectual  awakening,  some  more  than  or- 
dinary eiilivenment  of  the  /eeliTigs  and  Sections  is  needed  in 
order  to  vigorous  and  eloquent  composition.  And  this  is  es- 
pecially true  of  tlie  composition  of  sermons, — one  muiii  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  reiicU  the  affections  and  feelings  of  the 
hnman  soul.  Without  that  warm  glow  which  cornea  from  a 
warm  heart,  the  purely  intellectual  excitement,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  will  fail  to  influence  the  hearer,  in  the  way  of 
emotion  and  action.  A  purely  intellectual  force  .ind  energy 
may  arrest  and  interest  an  audience,  but  taken  by  itself  it  can 
not  persuade  their  wills,  or  melt  their  hearts.  The  best  ser- 
mons of  a  preacher  are  generally  composed  under  the  impulse 
of  a  lively  state  of  religious  feeling.  If  preachers  should  be 
called  to  testify,  they  would  state  that  those  discourses  which 
were  written  when  they  were  in  their  best  mood  as  Christians 
constitute  the  best  portion  of  their  authorship. 

The  sermonizer,  therefore,  ehonld  seek  for  a  more  than  or- 
dinary quickening  of  his  emotions  and  aiTections,  as  he  begins 
the  work  of  immediate  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  It  ia  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down  rules  for  the  attainment  of  this  Rtate  of  feel- 
ing, that  will  be  suited  to  every  one.  Each  individual  Chris- 
ttan  is  apt  to  know  the  best  means  of  rousing  bis  own  miod 
and  heart,  and  hence  it  is  better  to  leave  the  person  himself 
to  make  a  choice  out  of  the  variety  that  are  at  his  command. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  anything  that  contributes  to 
awaken  in  the  soul  a  livelier  sense  of  the  excellence  of  divina 
things,  anything  that  tflnds  to  stir  and  quicken  the  Chriatian 
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affections,  will  furniBli  the  preacher  what  he  needd  in  order  to 
vigorous  composition.  Probably,  therefore,  no  better  advice 
can  be  given  to  the  sacred  orator,  in  the  reapect^of  which  we 
are  speaking,  than  that  very  same  advice  which  he  gives  to 
the  common  Christian,  when  he  asks  for  the  best  means  and 
methods  of  qnickening  his  religious  affections.  It  has  been 
eaid  by  one  of  the  most  profound  and  devout  minds  in  English 
literature,  that  "an  hour  of  eolilude  passed  in  sincere  and  earn- 
est prayer,  or  the  conflict  with,  and  conquest  over,  a  single 
passion  or  subtle  bosom  sin,  will  teach  us  more  of  thought, 
wilt  more  effectually  awaken  the  faculty  and  form  the  habit 
of  reflection,  than  a  yenr's  study  in  the  schools  without  them." 
If  prEiyer  and  Christian  selfdiscipline  do  this  for  the  habits  of 
thought,  most  certainly  will  they  do  the  same  for  the  habits 
of  feeling.  If  an  hour  of  serious  self-cxHmination  and  self- 
mo  rtifl  cation, — if  an  hour  of  devout  meditation  and  earnest 
prayer, — does  not  set  the  affections  of  the  preacher  into  a  glow, 
probubly  nothing  in  the  way  of  means  can.  The  greatest 
preachers  have,  consequently,  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing 
for  composition  by  a  season  of  prayer  and  meditation.  The 
maxim  of  Luther,  bene  orasae  est  bejie  etuduiast,  is  familiar  to 
all.  Augustine  says:  "Let  our  Cliristian  orator  who  wouldbe 
understood  and  heard  with  pleasure,  pray  before  he  speak. 
Let  hira  lift  up  his  thirsty  soul  to  Grod,  before  he  pronounce 
anything."  Erasmus, — a  man  in  whom  the  intellectual  was 
more  prominent  than  the  spiritual  and  devotional, — yet  ob- 
Berves,  that '"it  is  incredible  how  much  light,  how  much  vig- 
or, how  much  forc3  and  vitality,  is  imparted  to  the  clergyman 
by  deep  earnest  supplication."  And  the  pngan  Pericles,  ac* 
cording  to  Plutarch,  "wm  accustomed,  whenever  he  was  to 
speak  in  public,  previously  to  entreat  the  gods,  that  he  might 
not  utter  against  bis  will,  any  word  that  should  not  belong  Xo 
his  subject." 

By  filling  bis  mind  with  his  theme,  and  by  awnkening  bis 
religious  affections  by  a  season  of  prayer  and  devout  medita- 
tion, the  sacred  orator  will  bring  his  whole  inner  being  into 
that  awakened  aud  exalted  conditioa  wbiiili  prepares  for  di- 
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tect  and  rapid  compoailion.  He  will  become  a  routed  man, 
and  will  find  all  his  facalties  of  cogsitioii  and  feeling,  in  fre«( 
and  living  ncfion. 

2.  And  this  brings  ns  to  the  second  mazim  for  facilitating) 
the  process  of  composition,  which  is :  Compose  continuously,, 
When  the  preacher  hns  made  all  the  preparation,  genernl  and 
particular,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  his  mind  and  heart 
are  ready  to  work,  he  shonld  proceed  in  the  composition  of  ai 
sermon  without  intermission.  The  mind  works  with  far  the( 
greatest  intensity  and  energy,  when  it  works  continuously.  It 
acquires  strength  by  motion,  and  hence  a  stop  in  its  action  di-. 
minishes  its  forco.  The  mind,  especially  when  a  full  preparft-, 
tion  for  its  agency  has  been  made,  ought  to  be  allowed,  or  i{ 
need  be,  compelled,  to  work  as  bard  and  as  long  as  is  compatir 
ble  with  the  physical  strnctnre  of  the  individual.  Some  men 
are  capable  of  mui^  more  protracted  mental  efi'orts  than  oth- 
•ers ;  though  in  this  case  the  mental  processes  themselves  aro 
»pl  to  be  mach  slower.  When  the  mind  moves  wilfe  rapidity» 
it  is  unable  to  continue  in  motion  so  long  as  ivhea  its  mov&^ 
inents  are  more  dull  and  heavy.  Each  man  should  know  himself 
(Q  these  respects,  and  understand  how  much  his  mind  and  body- 
can  endure  without  injury.  Having  this  knowledge,  he  ought 
then  to  subject  himself  to  as  intense  and  as  long  continued 
composition  as  is  possible.  Having  seated  himself  at  his  wri-. 
tin^^lesk,  he  ought  not  to  lay  down  his  pen  until  be  has  tired 
kimself  by  the  process  of  original  composition.  Then  let  him 
Bnbend  in  good  earnest,  and  allow  his  mind  and  his  body  a  real 
Igennine  relnxation. 

Too  many  sermons  are  composed  during  an  intermittent  ac- 
tivity o[  the  mind  which  does  not  draw  upon  its  deepest  re- 
sources,  and  its  best  power.  The  sermon  is  the  product  of  & 
series  of  isolated  effort::^,  instead  of  one  long,  strong  applicar 
tion.  It  wears,  consequently,  a  fragmentary  character  and 
appearance,  as  if  it  were  written  one  sentence  at  a  time,  or  each, 
pnragraph  by  ifaelf.  Even  if  there  is  a  connection  of  the  parts, 
there  is  Jio/usum  of  them.  Sren  if  the  discourse  has  method,, 
it  has  no  glow. 
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"Write  with  fnry,  and  correct  with  phlegm"  is  admirable 
tdvice  for  the  sermoniser.  But  it  is  impossibfe  to  rouse  thi? 
fury  of  the  mind,  eiicept  by  a  continuous  applicatioii  of  its  en- 
ergies. If  the  composer  stopa  for  a  eeason,  bin  mind  bef^ins 
to  cod  again,  and  inirch  of  the  energy  of  his  Bocceeding  effort 
10  absorbed  in  bringing  We  mind  up  to  the  same  degree  of 
ardor  at  which  it  stood  at  the  cloae  of  the  preceding  effort.  It 
is  hb  if  the  smith  should  every  moment  withdraw  his  iron  from 
the  6re,  insteiid  of  letting  it  stay  until  ft  has  acquired  a  white 
heat.  Tlie  same  amount  of  mental  application  condensed  into 
S  single  continuous  effort  will  accompliah  fir  more  than  ff  itiff 
■eattered  in  portions  over  a  hmg  space  of  time.  "Divide  up 
the  thunder,"  siiya  Schiller,  "into  separate  notes,  and  it  be- 
comes a  lullaby  for  children,  but  pour  it  forth  in  one  continu- 
ous peal,  and  its  royal  sound  shaH  shake  the  heavens." 

One  principal  re-.ison  wby  the  pulpit  ministrations  of  the 
clergy  do  not,  as  they  shoald,  exhibit  their'utmost  possibility 
of  effort,  lies  in  the  fact  that  too  many  sermons  are  composed 
■catteringly  all  along  through  the  week.  Xhey  are  the  pro 
ducts  of  the  desultory  efforts  of  the  clergyman.  He  allows 
himself  to  be  interrupted  during  the  sgason  of  composition,  or 
else  he  has  no  fixed  and  stated  season.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  sermon,  instead  of  being  produced  by  one  uninterrupt- 
ed gn?h  of  soul,  or  at  least  by  a  few  gushes  and  outpoarings 
that  form  a  true  connection  with  each  other,  and  so  are  vir- 
tually a  single  continuous  effort,  ia  the  patched  and  fragmen- 
tary collection  of  odd  hours,  and  of  angenial  moods.  The  dis- 
course, in  this  way,  drags  its  slow  length  along  through  the 
whole  week,  and  the  entire  mental  labor  expended  upon  it, 
though  apparently  so  much,  is  not  equal  in  true  productive 
force,  in  real  originantand  influential  power,  to  three  hours  of 
«ontI noons  glowing  composition. 

Let  the  sermonizer,  then,  proceed  upon  the  maxim  of  wri- 
ting continuously,  whem  he  writes  at  all.  Let  him  have  his 
set  season  for  composition.  Let  him  6x  the  time  of  writing, 
and  the  length  of  effort;  in  accordance  with  his  physical 
•trength,  and  then  let  him  go  through  with  the  process  of  com- 
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positioB  witb  all  the  abstraction,  absorption,  and  devatedness 
«f  prayer  Itself.  In  thU  way,  the  very  best  power  of  tha 
man,  the  theolsgian,  and  the  Christim,  will  be  evolved,  and 
will  appear  in  a  dIaceurBe  that  will  be  fresh,  energetic,  nnd 
impressive^  In  this  way,  the  sermon  wouM  become  a  mora 
vniformly  vivid  production,  and  a  more  generally  vital  speciea 
«f  autliorahip,  than  it  now  is. 

It  mast  be  remembered,  however,  that  thi^  iajuoctlon  to- 
write  continuously  and  furiously  is  a  maxim  only  for  one  who 
las  obeyed  the  other  maxims,  general  and  special,  that  have 
tteen  laid  down  for  sermonizing.  It  is  no  Tn<ixim  for  one  who 
3ins  not.  It  is  one  of  a  series,  and  pre-auppoaea  obedience  to 
what  precedes,  and  also  to  wliat  aucceed^.  If  the  preacher 
lins  formed  a  hoiuiletic  habit  of  miiul,  if  bis  Edeal  of  a  sermon  ia 
liigh,  if  he  has  trained  himself  to  self-reliance,  if  be  has  ac- 
coutred a  spiritual,  way  of  thinking,  and  if  he  bns  routed  liis 
mind  by  his  subject  and  his  heart  by  prayer, — if  he  has  dono 
all  this,  then  whut  he  does  in  the  hour  of  compoiiition,  let  hinj 
Ao  quickly,  and  confinuoualy. 

3.  The  third  maxim  fo  be  followed  by  the  sermonizer  in 
actual  coinpositioQ  is  thlsi  Avoid  prdHxiti/,  By  prolixity,  14 
tneantaliresomelength  which  iiri-^s  from  an  excessive  trout- 
incnt  of  a  subject,— as  exceaaive  explnnavion,  or  exces.-iive  illus- 
liration,  or  excessive  arpu mentation.  Theremin,  in  bis  treatise 
«pon  Rhetoric,*  enunciittes  the  important  distinction  between 
the  philosophical  and  the  rhetorical  presentation  of  truth. 
The  former  is  that  exhaustive  and  detailed  dovelopioent  of  a 
«ubject  which  is  proper  in  the  acientiEc  treatise.  The  litter 
IS  that  rapid  and  condensed,  yet  methodical,  exhibition  of 
thought  which  is  required  of  the  enitor  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed.  Recurring  to  this  distinction,  the  max- 
im :  Avoid  prolixity,  is  equivalont  to  tbe  rule :  Exlubit  truth 
rhetorically,  ia  distinctiou  from  exhibiting  it  philosophically 
«r  poetically. 

The  orator,  of  all  men,  should  know  when  he  ie  through,  and 

*£odkXMab«p.z,xi;  Bodk  II.  «lwp.  ir. 
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flhonld  stop  when  he  is  through.  The  preacher  should  per- 
ceive when  he  has  sut^ected  a  subject,  or  a  portion  of  a  snb- 
ject,  to  a  treatment  that  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  ora- 
tory, and  ahonld  act  accordingly.  As  soon  as  hia  presentatiort 
bas  reached  the  dae  tiimtd  of  rhetoric,  he  should  bring  it  toan> 
end,  instantaneooely,  lest  lit  pass  ovor  into  a  mode  of  represen- 
tation that  is  foreign  to  the  orator,  and  is  initnicaF  ta  all  tbe- 
ums  (^an  orator ..  Ptolixity,  or  exceaaiwe  treatment, arises  whei> 
thesermonizer  continues  tod  well  upon  any  part  of  his  disconrser 
after  he  has  already  sufficiently  developed  it.  A  plan-ie  p^olix^ 
when  ft  ifa  filled  up  with  Bub-divisions  which  are  so  eridently 
contained' in  the  princtpal  divisions  that  tbeiiMr>d  of  the  audf- 
tor  feels  itself  uadervahied  by  their  fbrraal  enunciation.  Ai> 
ArgiHuent  is  pr(rfix,  when,  front  the  employment  of  the  philo' 
topbical  instead  of  the  rhetorieal  mode  of  demonstration,  it  i» 
made  tedious  by  sylftigisms-  instead  of  enthymemes,  and  by 
traioe  of  ratiocination  instead  of  hold  and  direct  appeals  to 
consciousness.  Ani  illustration  is  prolix,  when  the  short  and 
rapid  metaphor  is  oonverted  iuto  the  long  aod  detailed  dinule^ 
or  allegory. 

Without,  however,  entering  upon  these  particotars  of  plan,  ' 
proof,  and  illustration,  we  would  briefly  call  attentio&to  that  pro- 
lixity, or  excessive  nnd  tedious  treatment  of  a  aul^ject,  whichi 
anses  from  an  imperfect  mastery  of  it..  S\ippose  the  sermon- 
izer  has  not  made  that  ^nerat  and  special  preparation  for 
eomposition  which  we  hawe  described,  and  yet  attempts  the- 
production  of  a  senooo.  In  the  first  place^  his  maimer  of  pre- 
sentation will  inevitably  be  confueed ;  in  the  second  place,  it 
will  inevitably  be  prolix,  because  it  it  ta- confused  ^  and  in  the 
third  place,  it  will  inevitably  be- tedious,  because  it  is  prolis 
and  confused.  Instead  of  handling  his  theme  with  that  atrong- 
yot  easy  grasp  which  is  natural  toa  mind  that  is  maatw  of  it- 
self and  of  the  truth,  he  bandies  it  irresolutely,  hesitatingly^ 
and  awkwardly.  Instead  of  a  dear  downright  statement,, 
because  he  hwzo$  whereof  he  alarms,  he  expresses  himself 
obscurely  and  doubtfully,  because  he  does  not  certainly 
and   positively    kjuoK.     Statement    follows    Btatementh  and 
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^et  there  is  little  or  no  progress  towards  n  final  Btatement. 
GnDSCtous  that  he  has  not  doae  jnatice  to  the  topic,  he  darea 
not  let  it  drop,  and  take  up  another.  Conecions  that  he  has 
not  lodged  the  truth  fairly  and  surely  in  the  mind  of  the  au- 
ditor, he  does  not  leave  it,  bat  continues  to  hover  about  it, 
and  wort  at  it,  in  hope  of  better  success  in  the  end.  The  re- 
flult  IB,  that  instead  of  crowding  the  greiitest  possible  amount 
of  mntter  into  the  smaltest  possible  form,  the  preacher  spreads 
the  least  poisible  amount  of  truth  over  the  widest  possible 
surface.  He  hammers  out  his  lead  very  thin.  For  in  this 
process  the  truth  itself  suffers.  Instead  of  appearing  in  the 
sermon,  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  bright,  dense,  and  gem-like, 
under  the  manipulations  of  such  a  workmiin,  it  becomes  dull, 
and  porous.  The  sacred  oration  instead  of  being  a  swift,  brief, 
and  strong  movement  of  thought,  becomes  a.  slow,  long,  and 
feeble  one. 

But  prolixity  may  arise,  also,  from  another  cause  besides  ig- 
norance of  the  subject.  There  may  be  prolixity  from  too 
much  information.  The  preacher  may  have  stored  bis  memo- 
ry ^ith  a  multifarious  knowledge,  and  not  having  acquired 
that  thoroughly  organizinji;  habit  of  mind  which,  like  life  in 
nature,  slqughs  ofT  all  that  is  not  needed,  this  knowledge  in- 
ondates  the  sermon.  It  comes  pouring  in  upon  him  by  a 
merely  passive  effort  of  the  memory,  while  the  judgment  is 
nnawakened  and  unemployed,  and  borne  along  upon  this 
general  deluge  of  materiiils,  the  preacher  becomes  the  most 
proli.\  and  tedious  of  mortals.  Long  after  the  topic  under 
consideration  has  been  sufficiently  explained  to  the  nnder- 
standiog,  lie  continues  to  explain.  Long  after  the  topic  haa 
been  sufficiently  illustrated  to  the  imagination,  he  continnea 
to  illustnte.  Copiousness  of  information,  unless  it  is  under 
the  regulation  and  guidance  of  a  strongly  methodizing  ability, 
and  true  rhetorical  talent,  leada  to  prolixity  as  inevitably  as 
sheer  ignorance. 

While  the  preacher  is  on  bis  guard  agninst  this  fault,  he  is 
at  tbe  same  time  to  remember  that  he  is  dealing  \t;ith  the  com- 
mon mind,  and  must  not  be  so  brief  aa  to  be  obscure.     A  cer- 
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tain  degree  of  repetition,  even,  is  reqnired  in  the  sermon,  ea- 
peciully  if  it  ia  highly  doctrinal,  in  order  to  convey  the  truth 
completely.  This  triiit  should  be  managed  with  gre:it  care, 
however ;  for  even  the  common  mind  ia  less  offended  at  ft  na- 
kedntas  of  statement  which  leaver  it  soint^thing  to  do,  even  if 
it  ia  in  the  way  of  supplying  ullipsea  itnd  deliciences,  than  it  ia 
at  an  excessive  repelition,  which  tirea  and  tantalizeait.  It  iaim- 
poasible  tolny  down  a  general  rule  for  the  length  of  a  sermon. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  should  he  thirty  minutea  in  length, 
or  forty-five  minutes,  or  one  hour.  The  length  of  a  diaAiurjse 
will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  time  and  place.  And  no  Btiff  ruin  in  needed,  provided  the 
eermonizer  posaesses  that  good  judgment,  that  tact,  which  dis- 
cerns when  the  subject,  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  parts,  has  received 
a  Eufiicient treatment.  Itis,  inredity,  asortof  instinctive  feel- 
ing which  comes  in  the  course  of  a  good  rhetorical  tmining 
and  practice,  rather  than  any  outward  rule,  that  must  decide 
when  the  devlopcment  of  truth  has  reached  that  point  where 
it  must  atop.  Hence  the  remark  so  often  mide  in  praise  of  a 
skillful  orator  :  "  He  knows  when  he  is  done."  In  fact,  it  is 
not  the  item  of  length,  but  the  itemof  prolixity,  which  Wdaries 
an  audience.  An  auditory  will  listen  with  increasing  inter- 
est to  a  sermon  of  an  hour's  length,  provided  their  attention  is 
kept  upon  the  stretch  by  a  sermonizer  wiio  says  just  enough, 
and  no  more,  upon  each  point,  and  who  passes  IVora  topic  to 
topic  with  rapidity,  and  yet  with  a  due  treatment  an.d  exhaus- 
tion of  each,  while  they  will  go  to  sleep  under  a  isermon  of  a 
half-hoar's  length,  in  which  there  is  none  of  the  excitement 
that  comes  from  a  skillful  management  of  the  heads,  and  none 
of  the  exhilaration  of  a  forward  motion.  There  is  leas  fitigue 
and  weariness  in  shooting  through  two  hundred  miles  of  space 
in  a  rail-car,  than  in  luoibering  over  ten  miles  of  space  in  a 
Blow  coach.  ' 

The  importance  of  avoiding  prolixity  is  very  apparent  when 
wo  consider  the  relation  of  the  sormon'to  the  feelings  and  af- 
fections of  the  hearer.  The  feelings  lif  the  human  soul  are  of- 
ten very  eby,  and  apparently  capricious.    The  preacher  some- 
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times  sncceeda  in  awakening  a  very  deep  feeling, — say  th«t  of 
conviction  of  ein, — but  he  is  not  satisfied  with  having  ssid 
jast  enough,  or  perhaps  he  is  destitute  of  that  tact  of  whieli 
we  have  spoken,  and  does  not  htow  that  he  has,  :ind  continues 
to  enlarge  and  amplify.  The  feeling  of  conviction  in  the  hear- 
er, which  ought  to  have  been  left  to  itself,  begins  to  be  weak- 
ened by  the  unnecessary  repetition  or  prolixity  of  the  dis- 
conrse,  and  perhaps  is  ultimately  dissipated  by  it.  If  the 
preacher  had  stopped  when  he  was  really  throu^li,  aTid  had 
left  the  mind  of  the  hearer  to  its  own  workings  and  those  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  it,  a  work  would  have  been  done  in  the 
soul  which  all  this  labor  of  supererc^ation  on  his  part  only 
serves  to  hinder  and  suppress. 

Let  the  preacher  acquire  this  nice  discernment,  by  acquir- 
ing a  good  rhetorical  dUcipUne.by  making  all  the  general  and 
special  preparation  for  sermuuizing,  and  by  stuil yinii;  the  capa- 
cities of  his  congr^iition,  and  then  he  will,  i  nstinctively  and  in- 
evitably, avoid  all  polixity  in  lli^e  discnsslon  of  truth.  Then  hia 
sermons,  whether  they  are  longer  or  shorter,  will  all  of  them  ex- 
hibit that  just  proportion, — that  roundness  of  form,  and  that 
absence  of  nil  superfluity, — which  we  see  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  which  appears  in  tiio  productions  of  every  wise  and 
cunning  workman  who  imitates  nature. 


Amr.  U.— RELATION  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  TO  THE  NEW. 
Bt  Hbnbt  HiRBiDaH,  D.  D.  FroF.  id  Hcrceriburg  TheoJogical  Semiaarj. 

TH^essential  nature  of  the  Old  Testamentdispensation — how 
it  fundamentally  differs  from  the  Christian  dispensation,  and 
thesnbstantial  relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity — is  a  subject 
which  may  be  denominated  a  living  one  in  theological  inquiry, 
and  one  which  only  the  more  earnestly  asks  for  better  settle- 
ment as  the  study  of  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity  be. 
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comes  more  earnest  and  profound.  Any  systematic  theological 
inquirer  who  does  not  meet  a  mostformidnbledifEculty  at  this 
point,  may  be  sure  that  his  system  is  weak  at  more  than  one 
other  point,  if  not  wholly  untenable  in  its  principle  and  rul- 
ing Bclieme.  Whoever,  therefore,  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  an 
earnest  word  to  speak  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  patiently 
heard ;  and  if  he  speak  well,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  church.  ' 

A  work  has  lately  fallen  into  our  hands  in  which  some  pha- 
ses of  this  question  are  discussed.*  This  work  of  Mr,  Lord, 
though  it  has  no  doubt  been  read  and  examined  in  a  private 
way,  \ii^a  not  as  yet  received  that  earnest  public  attention 
which  it  desrffvea.  Wo  see  from  a  very  complimentary  notice 
of  the  work  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Prophecy,"  that  it 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  its  learned  editor,  Rev.  Andrew 
Bonar,  who  says  of  it :  "  This  a  truly  admirable  work  ;  and  its 
elaborate  preface  is  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  the  Psalms 
that  we  ever  read.  We  hope  the  volume  will  be  reprinted  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,"t  He  also  gives  copious  extracts  in 
a  commendatory  tone. 

The  author  of  this  work  evidently  does  not  write  from  a 
mere  love  of  making  books,  but  with  a  deep  and  earnest  con* 
viction  that  something  ought  to  be  said  on  the  subject  in 
hand;  though,  we  belieye,  no  clergyman,  he  gives  evidence 
of  having  searched  and  thought  extensively  in  the  sphere  of 
theolc^y.  Feeling  that  he  has  a  subject  before  him  that  baa 
not  been  satisfactorily  settled,  and  conscious  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  offer  in  regard  to  it  that  haa  not  been  said  be- 
fgre,  the  author  does  not  adhere  to  the  beaten  track,  but  at 
times  strikes  out  boldly  into  new  paths.  For  this  reason  pre- 
cisely his  work,  though  it  may  not  always  convince,  is  fresh, 
BUgfje^itive,  and  profitable  to  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Ill  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Psalms,  Mr.  Lord,  very 

•  ThoPdnl'^r  Rdljusled  in  fts  rRlaUoQA  to  tbe  Temple  Servicea  and  ths 
Ancient  Jew i«b  FaIUi.  Bj  &.BiaiK  Loxo.  Notr  York ;  Adhod  D.  F.Rwidotpb, 
1860,  pp.,  ato. 

t  No  LI,  April,  1881,  p.,  18i. 
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correctly,  no  doubt,  supposes  "it  quite  certaiatlmtthePsiilms 
are  iiot  now  arranged  ill  the  order  of  their  origioai  cMapoai- 
tion."  They  were,  be  holds,  originally  composed  od  special 
occasions  and  for  special  purposes  in  the  service  of  thu  templer 
in  consequence  of  which  they  stood,  in  sub^tancq  and  furm,  ia 
natural  adjustment  to  the  whole  of  the  public  service,  but  ex- 
isted only  as  "  writteo  od  separate  slips  c^  parchment,"  and 
were  thus  used  by  the  singers  ;  and  "  when  the  temple  wa» 
destroyed,  the  syatem  of  which  they  formed  so  conspicuous  a 
part  was  broken  up,  the  Jehovah  formally  withdrew  from  the 
Banctuurj'  prior  to  its  demolition  (Ezk.  xi.  23,  and  context.) 
In  the  new  structure,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  a^  mercy-seat^ 
the  Shechioah  of  Jehovah's  personal  presence, ano  the  holy  fira 
en  the  altar  were  wholly  wanting.  The  system  could  be  but 
partially  reproduced,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  without 
reference  to  it  that  the  Psalms  were  collected  into  a  distinct 
volume  and  handed  down  to  ua  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter."  (pp. 
46,47.)     ■ 

The  theory  on  which  the  author  proceeds  in  his  re-adjust- 
ment of  them,  is  fully  discussed  and  set  forth  in  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  work.  The  results  at  which  he  arriveii  are  best, 
given  briefly  in  his  own  words.  "TLie  most  natural  and  ob- 
vious method  of  re-arranging  the  series  is  thatof  following  the 
routine  of  the  temple  services  to  which,  as  chanted  in  concert 
with  instrumental  melody,  they  were*  an  accompaniment.  As 
lyrics,  this  use  of  them  plainly  controlled  their  structure  and 
their  relative  significance,  insomuch  that  certain  of  them  oaly 
were  adapted  to  each  peculiar  stage  of  the  service^  and  would 
have  been  wholly  incongruous  and  out  of  place  at  any  other 
stage." 

Accordii^  to  this  schenie,  the  Psalms,  in  this  re-adjnstment, 
are  made  to  cluster  around  different  and  successive  p;irts  of 
the  temple  service— their  character,  contents,  and  peculiar 
Spirit  determining  their  place.  Following  out  this  view,  the  au- 
thor arranges  the  whole  Psalter  in  seven  parts  or  clusters. 
The  Jirat  includes  those  Psalms  rvhich  are  "supposed  to  hikva 
been  sung  by  the  worshipers  when  ascending  the  steps  of 
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the  temple  to  attend  the  rituiil  and  typical  services."  Eigh- 
teen Pdalin-i  fail  into  this  cluster.  The  second  oontains  those 
■which  are  supposed  to  have  been  "chanted  when  the  woi-- 
Bhipers,  havinj;;  entered  the  gutu  of  the  templfi,  were  in  full 
view  of  the  ritual  and  typical  acta  and  objects  to  which  suc- 
cessively their  tittention  was  directed."  Under  this  hciid  w© 
have  thirly-three  Pealras.  The  t/nrd  comprises  those  Psalma 
"  appropriate  to  be  chanted  in  the  temple  dnring  the  immola- 
tion of  Ihe  fanib,  and  the  sacrifice  of  burnt-offering  ;  and  to  be 
repeated  by  the  Messiah  on  the  cross;  and  by  hit;  people  in 
remembrance  of  his  death."  These  are  Ps.  142,  70.  69, 22, 40. 
The/oMr(A  ]>t0,  cnmprises nineteen  Psalms  "appropriate  to  be 
Buiig  in  the  temple,  after  the  close  of  the  typi<:al  routine,  and 
under  the  full  impression  of  its  doctrinal  and  prophetic  im- 
port and  references,  and  suitable  to  the  Messiah  tit  and  after 
his  resurrection,  under  the  consciojsness  of  his  triumph  and 
in  view  of  the  exultation,  kingdom,  and,  glory  he  had  secured 
for  himself  and  his  people  :  Suitable,  therefore,  in  the  same 
view,  to  be  sung  by  his  people."  The  fifth  pwrt  includes  fif- 
teen Priiilms  "  ajipropriate  to  be  sung  by  the  worshiper  in  the 
temple  after  the  rituii  and  typical  services  h:id  . ceased,  relat- 
ing to  the  Messiah's  conflict,  triumph,  ascension,  kingdom,  and 
regal  glory;  aTid  to  be  sung  in  the  Christian  chiircli  in  view 
of  the  same  subjects."  The  sixth  part  comprises  eleven  Psalma 
"appropriate  to  be  chanted  after  the  close  of  the  typical  ser- 
vice in  celebration  of  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Jehovah  in  his 
prior  administration  over  his  chosen  people,  and  prospectively 
concerning  his  exaltation,  kingdom,  and  reign  as  Messiah." 
The  geventh  part  comprises  forty-nine  Psalms  in  which  "  the 
writer  personates  individual  believers  in  some  instances,  and 
the  church  in  others.  The  Messiah,  as  man  identified  with 
them,  speaks  through  the  Psalmist." 

The  author  does  not,  of  course,  claim  that,  in  this  classiQcoi 
tion,  he  has  succeeded  in  assigning  to  each  Psalm  its  proper 
place.  "  It  m:iy  be  impossible  now  perfectly  to  trace  aiyl 
designate  the  counterparts  of  that  routine  so  as  to  decide  which 
Psalms,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  ivere  sung  at  the  openr 
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iDg,  and  which  at  each  advancing  etage  or  traDsitinn  of  the 
ritual.  .  .  .  But  this  is  of  minor  consequence  if  the  sap* 
posed  method  and  significance  of  the  initiatory  and  mot^t  sol- 
emn portions  of  f  lie  service  are  granted,  and  if  the  consistency, 
grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  the  entire  scene  are  duly  con- 
sidered." 

The  author  haa  a  profound  sense  of  the  suhlimity  and  in>- 
pressivene^s  of  that  service  into  which  these  Pralms  fall  ac- 
cording to  the  classification  given,  and  of  the  different  fitagea 
of  which  they  originally  constituted  nn  important  part.  This 
leads  him  to  seek  for  the  basis — the  underlying  divine  reality 
and  substance,  of  the  Old  Testament  worship...  This  in  the 
real  burden  of  his  able  Introduction,  of  the  various  Leads  of 
parts  and  chapters,  and  the  notes  interspersed ;  and  is  to  us  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  work. 

Mr,  Lord  very  properly  finds  the  substance  and  the  object 
of  the  Old  Testament  worshipin  the  presence  of  the  Jehovah, 
whom  he  regards  identical  with  the  Logos  who  became  incar- 
nate. "  They  worshiped  that  divine  perBon  ns  locally  pres- 
ent in  his  officiul  character,  dwelling  in  the  tabernacle."  "It 
was  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead,  in  his  delegated  and 
officially  subordinate  character,  the  Logos  in  the  beginning, 
who  came  forth  from  the  invisible  to  the  visible,  and  in  his 
official  character  manifested  the  infinite  under  the  conditions 
.of  the  finite." 

That  the  Second  Person  in  the  adorable  Trinity  was  in  some 
way  present  in  the  Old  Testament  is  evident,  and  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  the  author  of  this  work  variously  insists  on 
this  point  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  his  view,  however,  of 
the  mode  or  character  of  that  presence  and  work,  he  is  not,  we 
think,  so  successful  as  in  other  featuresof  his  discussion.  This 
is  the  problem.  Though  his  personal  presence  is  held,  his 
work  of  mediation  is  regarded  as  having  been  "  official "  and 
"  delegated  " — his  relation  to  man  was  a  "  representative  rela- 
tion." A  real  personal  union  with  man  in  the  full^t  sense, 
required  of  course  the  Incarnation,  which  was  as  yet  future. 
Bat  this  fact  only  the  more  Ibrcibly  brings  back  the  qnestion : 
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**  How  cnn  we  hold  tho  essential  connection  and  oneness  of  the 
patriarchal  and  Levitical  typology  with  the  Christian  system  of 
doctrine  and  worship,  founded  on  the  same  covenant,  and  pre- 
Bcribed  and  administered  by  the  same,  the  only  mediator?" — 
that  "  the  sj'stem  was  one  /"  that  "  his  person  as  medi^itor  was 
the  same  before  as  after  he  took  another  nature  into  union 
with  his  person !" — and  that  the  Old  Testament  worshipers 
are  identified  with,  United  to  him,  as  members  of  his  mystical 
body?" 

Holding,  as  we  must,  that  Christianity  has  as  its  essential 
basis  the  union  of  God  the  Son  with  our  humanity  ;  that  by 
virtue  of  this  union  we  are  united  with  him,  not  in  doctrine  or 
by  moral  conformity  merely,  but  in  life  ;  and  that  the  founda- 
tion of  his  mediiition  is  not  to  be  found  merely  in  his  repre- 
sentative, delegated,  or  official  churacter,  but  in  his  divine-hu- 
man person,  we  are  compelled  to  see  a  great  gulf  between  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  and  that  of  the 
New,unle3a  we  find  a  higher  basis  for  the  Old  Testament  grace 
than  the  one  indicated.  Holding,moreover,  as  we  also  must,  that 
the  two  religionsmustbe.atbottom.oneremediidsystemofGod, 
we  are  forced  to  seek  in  the  Old  economy  a  deeper  and  more 
real  presence  and  work  of  the  Mediator,  Christ,  than  is  cov- 
ered by  the  words  representative,  delegated,  and  official.  We 
can  fee),  in  reading  this  work,  that  the  author  is  in  reality 
wrestling  with  this  problem.  Ho  actually  finds  a  deep  moan-' 
ing  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  gives  abundant  evidence  that 
he  feela  more  than  he  finds.  He  ia  in  earnest  with  the  prob" 
lem  in  hand.  Tt  is  this,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  question,  that  makes  us  auxious,  not  to  solve  it  for  him, 
but  to  study  it  with  him. 

Though  Christ  was  always  expected  and  desired,  through- 
mt  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testament-,  by  prophets  and 
kings  (Luke  x.  24)  yet  his  actual  birth,  and  real  union  with 
our  nature  was  delayed  for  four  thousand  years.  Why  waa 
it  delayed?  and  what  meanwhile  was  the  existing  divinely  . 
inaugurated  system  of  religion  adequate,  and  designed,  to  ac- 
complish for  the  salvation  of  man  ?     How  was  the  Old  Testar 
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ment  economy  of  ealvntion  related  to  Christ  and  Christianity? 
Thi«,  as  we  have  said,  is  one  of  the  moat  difficult  subjects  in 
whole  range  of  theology. 

Some  hold  that  the  Hubstance  of  Judaietm,  or  its  saving  cod' 
teut^,  was  the  same  in  kind  with  Christianity,  snd  that  tho 
two  differ  only  in  degree.  This  aolves  the  problem  in  an  easy 
way.  But  is  not  this  substantially  the  old  Ebionitic  heicsy, . 
which  refused  to  see  the  new  in  Christianity,  and  proposed,  by 
Christianity  merely  to  continue  Judaism,  and  to  complete  it 
on  its  own  plane?  Tiiis  theory,  in  the  sphere  of  theology,  ia 
precisely  analogous  to  tiiat  acheme  in  physics  which  regards 
the  cosmogony  as  presenting  a  process  of  development  in 
which  the  highest  order  of  plant  passes  into  the  lowest  ani- 
mal, and  the  highest  order  of  animal  is  developed  into  the 
lowest  order  of  man.  As  this  view  of  the  genesis  of  the  world 
ifl  fonnd  to  bp  at  war  with  the  ruling  facta  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  with  the  truths  of  revelation,  so  this  kindred  theory  in 
the  sphere  of  revelation  strikes  at  the  root  of  Christianity  it* 
self,  requiring  it  to  be  reduced  from  its  high  and  peculiar  sub- 
stance to  a  lower  plane. 

To  say  that  Judui^^m  was  a  preparation  for  Christianity,  ia 
moat  true.  So  is  it  true  that  in  the  cosmogony  the  lower  or- 
'ders  are  ever  a  preparation  for  the  higher ;  but  this  ia  not  to 
admit  that  the  lower  pass  over  into  the  higher  in  their  own 
satnre  and  character.  When  man  appeared  at  the  huad  of 
creation,  he  did  not  there  appear  as  a  development  out  of  the 
lower, but  as  a  new  creature  of  God.  (Gen.  i.  20,  27  ;  ii.  7.)  So 
when  Christianity  appears,  it  appeam,  it  is  true,  as  that  to- 
ward which  Judaism  struggled  in  its  inmost  life,  but  it  ap- 
pears at  the  same  time  as  a  new  cre^ttion  in  Christ  Jesus.  To 
say  that  Judaism  was  a  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Sa' 
vioar,  does  not  explain  how  the  Old  Testament  believers  could  • 
be  saved  be/ore  the  Saviour  ctune.  How  can  a  hungry  man 
be  really  satisfied  by  a  pros|)ective  feast? 

If  we  take  the  view  that  our  salvation  rests  ultimately  only 
on  a  mora]  union  with  Chriat,  then  we  can  easily  see  how  the 
Old  Testament  believers,  instructed  by  the  prophets  and  the 
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law,  could  be  led  to  an  endeavor  to  conform  their  lives  to  the 
flame  preceijts  wbicb  Christ  afterwards  taught,  only  in  a  clearer 
manner  ;  hut  tbia  requires  u^  to  hold  that  Christianity  itself 
was,  and  continues  to  be,  only  a  moral  system.  Then  we  are 
upon  ground  on  which  no  orthodox  Christian  is  content  to 
stand. 

The  New  Testament  clearly  teaches  that  saUatton  is  only 
possible  where  there  la  a  unioii  with  the  divine-hnnaan  life 
of  Christ — that  salvation  has  its  ground,  and  only  ground,  in 
his  union  with  our  humanity — that  by  his  own  divine-human 
perfecting  in  our  nature  he  "  becatae  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 
vation "  (Heb.  iv.  8.  9.) — and  that  that  union  with  him  whicb 
is  the  foundation  of  our  salvation  ia  effected  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  only  came  after  Christ's  gloiification  (John  vii.  39.) 
and  by  means  of  the  sacraments  and  ordinances  instituted  by 
him.  (Col.  ii,  12;  1  Cor.  x.  16;  John  vi.  48-58.) 

Does  not  tliis  seem  to  shut  out  the  Old  Testament  believers 
from  positive,  actJtcU  Christian  salvation,  at  least  until  Christ 
actually  united  himself  with  our  nature,  in  it  obtained  victory 
over  sin,  death  and  hell,  was  himself  glorified,  and  secured  the 
advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (John  vii.  39),  bo  that  we  might  re- 
alize "  the  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from  agea,  and  from 
generations,  but  now  ia  made  manifest  to  his  saints :  .  .  . 
which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory."  (Col.  i.  26,  27.) 

Not  only  do  these  ruling  principles  in  the  peculiar  nature 
of  Christianity  involve  this  vast  difference  between  the  two 
systems  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  but  the  clear  toacbings 
of  the  Now  Testament  likewise  make  this  difference  mark- 
ed and  broad.  John  the  Baptist,  the  last  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets,  and  the  greatest  then  born  of  woman,  is  less 
than  the  least  in  the  New  Testament  kingdom.  (Matth.  xi.  11; 
Luke  vii.  2§.)  The  entire  inadi^quacy  of  the  old  economy  for 
the  ends  of  salvation  is  plainly  stated  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6-11;  and 
Heb.  viii.  6-13.  To  the  Gatatians,  who  had  been  " bewitch- 
ed" to  believe  that  they  must  become  Jews  first  in  order  to 
become  Christians,  St.  Paul  shows  that  the  Old  Testament  it- 
self looked  forward  to  find  its  own  saving  substance  in  the 
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New.  "  Before  fnith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  ehat 
up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.  Where- 
fore the  law  was  our  Bcboolmaater  to  bring  ns  unto  Christ, 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith."  (Gal.  iii.  23,  24.)  So  again  : 
"The  Kw  made  nothing  ■perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  betttr 
ftope dicZ."  (Heb,  vii.  19.)  "For  there  itt  verily  disannulling  of 
the  coiTimaiidaiit  going  befi»re,for  the  waakneas  and  unproGta- 
bleness  thereof."  (v.  18)  If  poaBible,  stilt  stroDger  ia  the  pas- 
gage  Heb.  X.  1-4,  14, 19.  Of  the  Old  Testament  wortliiea  it 
is  said  :  "These  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  throngh 
faith,  received  not  the  promise :  God  Imviag  provided  soma 
beiter  things  for  m,  that  they  witliout  ta  should  not  be  made 
perfect."  (Heb.  xi.  S9,  40.)  IF  thia  passage  looks,  as  some 
hold,  to  the  second  coming  of  Clirist,  and  contains  the  sense 
that  the  Old  Testament  belieFers  can  not  come  to  their  GnsX 
state  of  redemption  and  glory  till  the  whole  body  of  the  church 
ia  consummated,  it  only  for  thut  reason  the  more  strongly  in- 
clndes  the  sense,  that  they  co'uld  not  come  into  that  fellowship 
with  Christ  which  hiia  its  ground  in  hla  first  coming  in  th« 
flesh  till  he  had  actually  come  ;  and  that  thus  tliey  could  "not 
be  made  perfect"  until  that 'better  thing,"  which  came  to  as 
in  his  incarnation,  had  been  "provided "'  by  God. 

It  is  generally  held,  even  by  those  who  claim  that  the  old 
economy  afforded  salvation  to  its  believers  alike  in  kind  with 
that  at  once  attained  unto  by  believers  under  Christianity, 
that  the  former  dispensation  stood  related  to  the  latter  as 
shadow  and  substance.  But  is  it  well  considered  what  thi^iu- 
volves?  Shadow  and  snbstince  are  not  the  same  in  kind, 
nor  ia  the  one  merely  a  higher  degree  of  the  other  ;  though 
they  go  together  they  are  essentially  different  things.  The 
shadow,  produced  by  the  substance,  is  at  best  only  a  witness 
that  the  substance  exists,  nnd  that  it  is  near  by ;  but  it  cau  not 
p(»sibly  furnish  that  which  the  substance  is  adapted  to  bestow. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  problem  as  to  the  salvation  of  the 
Old  Teatiment  believers  can  only  be  solved  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  we  must  solve  It  in  conaectioD  with  eschatology 
or  by  a  deeper  Christology. 
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The  greater  number  of  lho8e  vvlio  have  earnestly  wrestled 
Tvitli  tlie  prtiblem  in  the  latest  theological  inquiries,  h^ive  been 
disposed  to  fitid  an  eschatologiciil  solution.  It  is  held  that 
Christ's  redeeming  work  extended  into  Hades,  so  far  as  thoae 
are  cnnc-erned  who  previous  to  his  incarnation  believed  on 
liim,  and  sincerely  sought  to  know  him — tliat  while  hia  body 
laid  under  the  power  of  death  during  three  dine,  he  still  pur- 
Buod  the  curse  of  sin  unto  the  place  of  departed  spirits, 
triumphing  there  over  tim  utmost  of  this  death  as  the  penally 
of  sin,  releasing  the  Old  Testament  believers  from  the  power 
of  death,  effecting  their  full  union  with  hia  resurrection  life, 
and  tiecuring  their  glorification  with  htm.  It  is  held  that  pas- 
et^^es  like  the  following  demand  such  a  view,  and  that  their 
apparent  obsi-nrity  is  all  removed  wlien  this  truth  in  admitted 
to  lie  in  thura  as  their  true  sense  Rnd  manning.  (M:ittli.  xxrii. 
62;*  1  Pet.  iii.  20;  iv.  «;Ej.h.  iv.  8-10;  Acts  ii.  26-34;  Rev. 
i.  18;  1  C.ir.  xv.  20;  Col.  i.  18;  Heb.  xi.  19,  20.t)  Itisworlhy 
of  profound  consideration,  whether  the  crass  esciiatoiogy  which 
lias  been  developed  in  the  Rom^in  church  has  not  had  a  ten- 
dency to  lead  Protestant  tlioologianj  to  swing  to  the  opposite 
extremf,  so  that  in  rooting  out  the  tares  of  error  somo  of  the 
wheat  of  truth  has  been  carried  away  with  it.  At  any  rate,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  no  part  of  the  general  system  has  theol- 
ogy as  yet  furnished  less  satisfactory  result-i  than  in  the  de- 
partment ofeschatology.  The  field  is  still  open  to  earnest  in- 
quiries ;  and  though  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  till,  as  involving 
much  of  what  is  still  future,  yet  I  he  seeds  of  the  Imrvei't  of  in- 
teresting truth  it  must  somo  day  yield  to  tlic  church,  must 
already  lie  in  the  soil  of  the  divinely  inspired  record.  Nor 
YTOuld  it  bo  at  all  strange,  but  in  fall  accordance  with  the  na- 
ture of  revehition,  if  the/Miwre  of  redemption  should  be  found 
in  this  particular  also  to  illumine  its  past. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  a  deeper  Christolo- 
gy  alone  will  illumine  eschatology  itself ;  and  that,  therefore, 
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the  problem  ander  discussion  mnst  primarily  find  iU  solution 
in  Clirifltolngv. 

We  would  liumWy  suggest  wliether  there  must  not  havo 
been  more  than  a  merely  outward,  official,  delegated,  repre- 
sentative relation — more  than  a  merely  ethical  union — of  the 
Son  of  Goil  with  humanity  before  hia  actual  incarnation  t  Is 
there  a  relation  of  the  Second  Poraim  in  the  Trinity  to  our 
nature  deeper  than  this,  and  which  wiis  actual  before  hia  in- 
cari)ation^K}ne  wliich  would  furnish  ground  for  a  real,  if  not 
a  full,  union  of  him  as  Saviour  with  the  believing  in  the  bosom 
of  Judaism  ?  On  this  point  we  would  reverently  present 
Bome  thoughts. 

Did  he,  the  divine  Scm  of  God,  by  his  incirnation  becomQ 
anything  nwbslantially  differwit  from  wlint  he  was  as  the  sec- 
ond hypostasis  in  the  GodRead?  Was  his  a.sBUniption  of  our 
nature  »n  es8ei]ti:il  change  in  his  previous  form  and  character 
of  being?  Ttiis,  of  course,  can  not  be  predicated ;  because  it 
wonid  involve  a  change  in  divinity  itself. 

Then,  w©  etafe- further,  it  can  not  be  conceived  that  the 
Second  Per^n  in  the  Trinity  united  himself,  in  his  incarnation, 
wiih  a  niiture  absolutely /om^n  to  hi.4  own  peculiar  etern^kl 
being,  but  rather  with  a  nuture  allied  to  his  own,  though  of 
course,  a  cre;iteil' one,  and  infinitely  beneath  himself.  For 
such  a  thought  the  divine  record  affords  ns  clear  data.  Man, 
with  whose  nalure  he  united,  wns  made  in  the  "  image  "  and 
"  likeness  "  of  Qod.  which  Wiis  also  the  i  mage  of  tlie  Son  ;  for 
he  ••  is  the  imiigo  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first  born  of  every 
creature."  (Col.  i,  15.)  Thus,  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  begotten 
of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  he  had  that  image  which 
was  the  same  image  in  which  mjn  wasmade.  As  "the  first- 
bom''  he  wns  the  archetype  of  rnaii.  Hence  in  his  image,  as 
it  wtia  that  image  once  the  imago  of  God  and  the  image  of 
man,  be  was  eternally  dlied  to  the  nature  of  man. 

This  nature  of  man,  therefore,  is  not  something  foreign  to 
the  Etern  i)  Son.  He  is  iti  ideal.  To  actualize  this  idual  in 
himself,  as  he  did  in  his  incarnation,  therefore,  involves  no 
ohauge  in  his  primal  divine  being,  but  is  a  free  and  natarsl 
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Banifestation  of  it  in  its  own  proper,  eternal,  and  divine  cbar- 
ftcter. 

Hence  hw  manifeatatioD  in  onr  nalare  was  not  a  mere  phe- 
nomenal, avatar-liko,  epipliany,  but  a  true  and  real  inanif'estii' 
tion  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  Therefore  he  did  not,  after 
bis  redeeming  work  on  earth  and  Rmonf;  men  w«a  dmie,  cast 
.  off  again  bis  human  nature,  as  if  it  had  been  n  mere  unnatural 
mask,  and  return  to  a  purely  divine  condition  and  stale, but 
be  retained  the  human  nature,  and  gloritied  it  in  Lie  own  eternal 
and  heavenly  glory.  Does  not  tliis  eternal  glory  of  Christ's 
biiman  nature — this,  his  pern[)anent  union  with  it  in  henven — 
prove,  or  at  least  clearly  point,  to  its  etern'il  ideal  character 
io  him?  He  keeps,  and  glorifies,  after  the  work  of  salvation 
is  completed,  what  was  eternally  native  tobim  as  ideiil  before 
be  actualized  it  in  full  form  by  bis  incarnation. 

This  being  so,  we  must  fnTther  state,  that  the  incarnation  i» 
Dot  properly  apprehended  when  it  is  conceived  as  an  abrupt 
event,  couGned  in  all  its  vast  comprebensiveness  to  that  cer- 
tain point  of  time  which  witnessed  its  actualization.  It  was 
ConBumm.ited  in  the  "fullness  of  time  ;"  but  that  very  expre^ 
«ion  indicates  that  that  fullness  of  time  itself  came  by  a  prepa- 
ration— that  it  was  a  point  toward  which  pre-working  and 
preluding  factors  wrought  and  tended.  It  became  full,  be- 
cause the  processes  which  looked  toward  it  then  flowered. 

Then  we  may  ask,  did  all  history  tend  toward  that  point  by 
8  mere  fortuitous  play  of  powers  and  events? — or  by  a  mere 
extra-Christological  decretal  determiaation  7  Who  wns  in  the 
world  beiore  but  the  Son,  who  made  it,  and  m  whom  it  con- 
sists, or  stands  together  in  one — ra  itavra  iv  avr^  ffuvc'ff- 
Ti^vc.  (Col.  i.  17.)  "He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  wltM  was 
made  by  him."  (John  i.  10.)  Who  was  in  history  before 
that  '^fullness  of  time,"  but  he  whoee  manifestations  are  the 
principle  and  life^arrent  of  all  histoiy  ?  The  incarnation  waa 
the  result  of  endless  pre-mediations,  and  nut  an  abrupt,  unme- 
diated  event.  The  Cbristologicul  roots  strike  back,  not  only 
through  all  pre-history,  but  also  through  all  processes  of  crea- 
tion, back  to  where  the  incarnate  myatery  finds  its  principle  in 
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the  second  hvpostaaia  in  tlie  Oodiiead,  the  Eternal  Son,  "by 
whom  he  made  the  worMs,"  (Heb.  i.  2;  John  i.  3  ;  Col.  i.  16.) 
He  who  was  born  at  Bethlehem  wa»  also  "  the  first-born  of 
every  creature."  (Col.  i.  15.)  He  was  the  root  aa  well  aa  th© 
of^rinjof  Divid.  (Rev.  xiii.  16.)  Rven  in  the  Old  Tasta- 
ment  Is:ii!ih  fipeaka  of  liim  as  thu  root  of  Jesse.  (Pa.  xi.  10) ; 
and  St.  Paul  quotes  tlie  same  passage  (Rom.  zv.  12),  to  show 
his  relation  to  the  Gent  ilea  as  well  as  to  the  circumcision  (v-8). 
Thus  he  is  not  merely  the  offi^pring  of  hiim,inity,  but  its  root. 
His  relation  to  hum'nilty  back  of  Judaism  is  also  recognized 
by  Micali  v.  2.^ ;  "  But  thou  Betbleliera  Ephrata,  though  thou 
be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Juilah,  yet  out  of  thee  slmll 
he  come  forth  unto  rae  that  is  to  bo  tha  Ruler  in  Israel ;  whoso 
joinj*  forth  havs  been  from  of  aid,  from  eoerlastlnj.  Therefore, 
will  he  give  them  up,  until  the  time  thut  alio  which  travai!- 
«th  lutth  hrnii'^ht  forth:  then  the  remnant  of  his  brethren  shall 
return  to  Israel.''  Here  ho  conies  out  of  Bethlehem,  but  his 
goings  (the  plHnil  is  signific  ml)  are  of  old,  even  back  in  eter- 
nity. Whether  the  trav;iiling  is  designed  to  refer  to  Zion  as 
s  whole,  or  whether  the  Prophet  has  more  specific  refer- 
ence to  th:it  driu;^hter  of  Israel  who  had  the  honor  of  being 
mother  of  our  Lord,  is  not  miterial ;  in  either  case  he  sees  Ja- 
daism  ti-availin;;  toward  the  birth  of  him  who  was  its  sub- 
stance a^  well  as  its  fruit. 

All  this  is  sufficient  to  show  thit  the  Advent  of  Christ  com- 
ftrehi^nds  far  more  than  his  birth  in  Bethlehem.  It  goes  far 
back  of  that  event  through  the  inner  constitution  of  linmanity. 
Trnly  and  profoundly  has  Dr.  Linge  said,  that  the  Advent  of 
Christ  through  the  Old  Testament  eonomy  was  certainly  not 
an  advent  "that  runs  through  the  Books  merely,  bat  an  ad- 
vent th'it  runs  through fiioai  ail  life."  We  h.ive  it  represent 
«d  to  U4  in  the  b^ok^,  because  it  was  the  life  in  hnmaaity  of 
which  the.book^  are  the  iiistoricd  record. 

Hence — how  atratigely  on  any  otiiorviawl — the  NewTusta- 
ment  begins  with  a  goniiulogiol  tibiel  Hence  also  his  gene- 
alogy is  traced  by  St.  Matthew  back  to  Abraham,  but  by  3t. 
Luke  back  to  Adim  and  Qod.    He  came  forth  from  God, aa 
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God  ;  bnt  lie  came  llirougti  Adnin,  Abrnham,  nnd  thegunerar 
tions  following,  down  to  lier  who  was  so  "higUly  favored"  us 
to  be  "blesaed  among  women."  By  a  process  tlint  [>assetl 
through  a  long  senea  of  mediations  he  nctualizod  the  eternal 
ideal  In  hiimuntty  by  becoming  roan  himself — and  when  ho 
appeared  in  the  fullness  of  time  In  man's  nature,  he  80  appear- 
cd  88  fiower  end  frolt.of  Judaism  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
>oot — appeared  as  the  end  of  its  mediations — not  only  as  the 
glorious  scioD  of  the  stock  of  David  and  Abraham,  but  also 
as  the  Son  of  Adam,  and  tbe  Son  of  Clod. 

Thus  at  Bethlehem  was  otily  consiimmated  what  was  pre- 
paring before.  Christ's  actual  birth  in  our  uiiiure  was  pre- 
luediated  through  the  entire  Old  Testament  history.  From 
Judaic^m  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  from  the  virgin,  sprang  Christ 
as  by  a  hirlh.  Judaism  was  the  wider  woiub  for  the  reuliza- 
lion  of  his  diviiie-humiiu  life.  Out  of  it,  "as  concerning  th& 
flesh,  Christ  came."  (Bom.  iz.  5).  This  pre-mediiilion  was  not 
merely  his  being  announced  and  promised  In  prophecy,  or  his 
being  typified  as  coming  in  the  sacrificial  ritual,  hut  was  a  pre- 
mediiition  in  the  inmost  lite  of  htmianity  it-<elf.  He  CMnea  in 
Jiidaii^m  not  merely  as  the  cbild  of  the.  virgin,  but  also  as  tha 
"  seed"  of  the  first  mother,  and  as  the  "  seed  of  Abraham." 

Kothing  less  than  this  c-in  adequately  account  for  the  prom- 
inence given  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  to  the  suc- 
cession of  genoidogical  life  as  connected  Routinually  with  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Why  the  careful  sepjiration  of  the  holy 
seed — the  guarding  of  the  holy  people  by  circumcision  from 
all  mixture  of  blood  with  the  uncovenanted — like  restriction* 
in  regiird  to  mixed  marriages— the  ceaseless  puri6cHtioa,i  and 
consecrations  of  indivithiiils,  families,  tribes,  iiml  the  whole 
people, all  looking  forward  to  the  birth  of  laE  seed?  What 
does  all  this  mean,  if  it  does  not  indic;ite  a  sanctifying  pror 
cess  going  on,  as  from  him,  in  the  generations  out  of  which  he 
was  ultimately  tospring,  so  that  there  might  at  last  be  a  cul- 
miptition  and  convergence  of  all  sanctifying  forces  in  one  hu- 
man daughter  of  the  holy  people,  who  should  be  auFHciently 
ennobled  to  become  tbe  mother  of  the  Lord — one  who,thougli 
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herself  neither  0mi  divine  nor  BiDlees,  might  yet  lie  tnily 
hailed  b  v  the  imgel  as  the  ''  highly  favored,  tuiil  hlodsed  among 
women,"  (Luke  i.  28,) — tho  flower  of  Jiidai:<m;  n  (luwer  iu 
whose  blooming  bosom  ahouM  grow  iind  ripen  the  ti  ui!  seed — 
from  the  second  Adam  by  true  human  genealogy  out  of  the  first 
— the  divino-Eiuiaiin  head  of  hummiity  coming  to  act  mil  liitthby 
processes  of  n  supernatnral  ch^fcicter  carried  forward  truly 
and  really  in  the  generative  bj*om  and  life  of  tliat  samo  hu- 
manity which,  in  the  collapse  re-sulting  in  the  fall  of  Adiim, 
bad  loitt  its  first  head.  It  is  just  in  this  wonderful  peculiarity 
of  Chrititianity  th>it  we  find  ita  iiiBnite  separation  from  the 
heathen  conception,  in  which  the  new  god  springs  with  abrupt 
completeness  from  the  head  of  the  old. 

This  Ohristological  view  gives  us  a  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  old  economy,  and  a  union  ot  him  with  his  ancient  people, 
that  baa  ils  basis  fur  deeper  than  the  merely  ethical  and  rep- 
resentative ;  for  through  all  hia  vast  ancestry  run  the  veins 
and  blood,  and  in  every  member,  family,  and  generation,  beats 
the  pulse  of  Christolugical  life. 

It  is  certain,  as  Mr.  Lord  has  so  ably  shown  iu  Ins  Introduo- 
tion,  that  the  Jehovah  of  tho  Old  Testament  is  the  second  per- 
son in  tho  Qodhead,  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  and  the  angel 
of  the  presence.  (Ex.  xxxii.  14,  15 ;  Is.  Ixiii.  9.)  He  dwelt 
among  them  as  their  pecnliar  treasure  and  portion,  and  was 
coming,  as  we  have  seen,  in  them.  What  should  hinder  him 
from  communicating  his  life  to  the  human  for  elevation  and 
sanctification,  and  from  effucting  suuli  elevation  not  merely  in 
the  way  of  laws,  prophecy  and  ritual  inflnences,  but  in  the  way 
of  a  certain  preparatory  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human, 
and  that  in  the  deepe-it  substance  of  human  nature  and  life  7 

As  touching  this  point,  it  has  been  well  said  :  "In  virtue  of 
his  eternal  counsel  of  grace,  he  appeared  from  the  commence 
ment  aa  the  guardian  and  guide  of  m^m,  and  as  such  lie  conde- 
scended and  adapted  himself  to  the  wants  of  min's  chihl'iood. 
He,  as  it  were,  grows  with  him,  and  so  draws  him  to  himself. 
When,  by  an  abase  oF  his  liberty,  man  had  fallen  imo  sin  and 
misery,  he  opened  up  before  him  the  salvation  provided  in  that 
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coonsel,  and  continned  it,  by  a  pn)gressivff  commun.icatu»i  o^ 
himadf,  and  condescending  to  man,  until  its  fullnesB  wjis  at- 
tained by  the  incarnation  of  God.  This  divine  manifestation, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  is  not  merely  enthroned  above  history  as 
the  Ruler  of  the  world,  but  is  also  present  in  it,  worlds  in  it, 
and,  dni'ing  its  progress,  more  and  more  wn/oWs  himself,  by  tn- 
ereasingly  communicating  cf  AimseJ/"  we  designate  Revelation 
,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term."  (Kdbtz's  History  cf  the 
Old  Covenant,  Eng.  Ed.  Vol.  I.,  p.  17.) 

In  this  view  we  do  not  sink  the  New  Testament  religion,  aa 
those  find  it  necessary  to  do  who  make  the  two  like  in  kind> 
and  different  only  in  degree  ;  but  we  raise  the  old  economy  to 
a  higher  cliarHCter.  We  bring  it  nearer  to  that  of  the  New, 
by  showing  that  it  was  fundiimen tally  based  in  htm  who  is  ihe 
principle  of  the  New.  We  show  that  there  waa  in  it,  not 
merely  an  abstract  and  general  presence  of  the  divine,  bat 
that  there  was  aUo  operative  in  it  a  higher  iinman  potence 
(ban  what  belonged  to  the  existio:^  fallen  Jiutnanity. 

Yet,  after  all  this  is  shown,  the:  fact  remains  that  in  Juda- 
ism the  gracious  condescension  of  Gud  had  not  yet  come  to  an 
aetucd  union  with  humamty,  which  the  substance  of  the  New 
Testamsnt  demands  as  the  only  ground  of  full  Ralvation. 
Christianity  siill  appears  as  a  new  thing,  but  a  new  thing  of 
ftoch  character  that  it  had  retiZ,— though  not'  fiM, — lodgement 
in  that  history  of  human  life  wliich  preceded  itsactualiz-ition; 
which  made  it  natural  and  pnasihlu  for  the  divine-human  life 
of  Christ  that  came  into  actuality  in  his  incarnation  to  take 
up  at  once,  by  retrospective  action,  and  complete  what  had 
been  prepared  and  had  waited  for  his  coming.  Thus,  as  the 
anthor  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  expresses  it,  God  pro- 
vided a  "better  thing  for  us"  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  them; 
and  they  could  not  separately  from  us  be  carried  forward  to 
the  end — ;Vnr  /iij  X'^P^'  i nwv  rfAeia>$'M<Ti — of  full  salvation. 
Bot  they  coidd  now  be  taken  up  and  so  carried  forward  be- 
oatise,  before  the  mystery  if  the  incarnation  had  been  actual- 
ized, they  were  reidly  and  truly  in  the  draught  of  tliat  Chriat- 
olog:ical  life  which,  though  actualized,  aa  it  were,  in  the  cen- 
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ter  of  bumnn  history,  had  nevertheless  laid  hold  of  humanity 
in  its  central  development  io  Jndaiem,  making  it  the  womb 
of  this  myaterj',  and  preparing  nil  who  saw  hia  coming  day 
(John  viii.  56)  with  such  spiritual  aptitudes,  tliiit  ihey  neadud, 
for  full  salvation,  only  the  actualization  of  the  glorious  divine- 
human  fact. 

In  the  light  of  the  Chrislology  we  have  now  briefly  and 
very  imperfectly  set  forth,  we  soe  tlie  only  way  in  which  the 
relation  of  the  efsential  pubstaiice  of  the  Old  Testamejit  econ- 
omy to  the  essential  substance  of  Christianity  miy  bo  consist- 
ently apprehended,  without  either  substanti.illy  ruling  the  old 
economy  wholly  out  of  Christ,  or  so  reducing  the  new  from  ita 
high  character  aa  to  ignore  its  essential  newness,  and  its  fun- 
damental priilciplein  the  person  and  work  of  the  God-miin. 

Tet,  holding  this  view,  we  are  still  required  by  the  force  of 
theolo;^ical  consistency,  as  we  have  intimated,  so  to  adjust  our 
eachatology  as  to  do  justice  to  the  venerable  truth  wliich  the 
ancient  church  at  least  professes  to  have  drawn  fiom  tlio  in- 
spired word,  and  which  it  has  einbodietl  in  an  ariicle  of  that 
grand  symbol  known  as  the  Apoi-tles'  Creed  :  "  He  descended 
into  Hades." 

Whilst  we  may,  and  must,  stop  far  short  of  that  course  ex- 
treme to  which  (he  Roman  Church  his  carried  iU  eschatolo- 
gy — and  whilst  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  find  scripture  war- 
rant for  any  actual  probation  after  death  for  those  who  are 
guilty  of  grace  neglected  or  grace  rejected — we  must  never- 
tliele--is  allow  that  in  sotue  way,  and  for  some  end,  ho,  at  whose 
name  every  knee  is  to  bow  "  of  things  in  heaven,  and  thinQ;9 
on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  "  (Phil.  ii.  10) — who  is  the 
head  of  the  whole  body  of  saints, "the  beginning,  the  first- 
bom  from  the  dead"  (Col.  i.  18) — and  who  himself  saj's,  "  I 
have  the  keys  of  hell  (aSov)  and  of  death"  (tlev.  i.  18) — in 
entering  the  state  of  the  de-id  and  triumphing  over  it  in  his 
resurrection,  has  not  left  his  victory  without  fruits  to  those 
"many  prophets  and  righteous  men"  who,  through  the  ages 
preceding  his  actual  coming,  "  desired"  to  see  hia  day  and  our 
day,  but  saw  it  not,  uid  who,  without  w,  could  "  not  be  made 
perfect." 
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Recnrring  once  more  to  the  work  which  has  occasinned  this 
article,  we  add,  thnt  the  view  lierein  sut  furth  doea  not  abate, 
but  ei]h:iticet<  our  estimiition  oF  that  Biiblime  rifuid  of  which  the 
Psalms  constitute  eut-h  a  beiiutifnl,  touching  and  important  pnrt. 
Itdeiipenwourfeiisuof  what  the  ancients  would  cull  its tremen' 
dous  s  icFHrnental  myattry.  It  furnishes  a  true  snbstratnm  fur 
the  messianic  character  of  the  Psalms;  for  if  he  was  truly 
coming  in  an.l  through  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  faithful,  he 
was  only  in  a  atill  higher  sense  coming  al.-^o  in  that  lofty  lyric 
infpirntion,  which  gave  birth  to  these  inimitable  songs  of  the 
sanctuary. 

On  the  siime  ground,  too,  and  for  the  same  reason,  may  we 
claim— as  Mr.  Lord  bo  properly  does — for  these  hymns  of  the 
temple  a  truly  Cfitholic  character,  which  renders  them  as  suita< 
ble  to  express  the  devout  spirit  of  a  Christian  heart  as  they 
wer«  to  inspire  and  bear  the  devotions  of  those  who  were 
saved  only  in  hope.  Their  substance  is  life  from  the  same 
central  source  of  life — light  from  the  same  central  sun — and 
incense  of  praise  from  the  same  mystic  censer,  which  presents 
its  SL-ceptable  odors  perpetually  upon  the  golden  altar  before 
Immanuel'd  throne.* 


Art.  III.— the  NAtURB  AND  VALIDITY  OP  INDUCfTION. 
B;  Prof.  Eioinr  N.  Day,  Now  Haven,  Cona. 

In  1833.  in  his  famous  article  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Edinbui^h  Review  of  that  year.  Sir  William  Hamilton  uttered 
this  oracular  declaration:  "We  do  not  know  the  logician  who 
has  clearly  defined  the  proper  character  of  dialectical  induc- 
tion, and  there  are  few  who  have  not  in  the  attempt  been 

*  [^Te  admit  the  precedinjt  diiODMion.  nof  becaiue  we  iictm  with  iti  ipoci*] 
thcorier,  bat  Iifcjuiid  theso  nra  preiiented  in  a  candid  nnil  iiblo  manner.  And  oM 
wonhy  of  a  thoaghtfat  coiuidcrBtian.  Even  if  a  tlicory  be  not  cniirelj  tatit- 
tactoTj,  it  maj  tnggcst  new  aipcctn  of  M  tnttbu. — KM.] 
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gDilty  of  tbe  grossest  bhinderii."  In  his  Lectures  on  Meta* 
physics  in  Ihe  Dniversity  of  Edinburgh,  the  firi*l  coarse  of 
which  waa  delivered  during  the  college  sesi^ion  of  183(>-37,  he 
reiterated:  "The  account  given  of  induction  in  all  works  of 
Logic  ia  utterly  erroneous."  And  in  his  Lectnres  on  Logic,  the 
first  course  of  which  was  given  during  tho  college  i^ofl^ion  of 
1837-38,  he  still  repeated  :  "All  you  will  find  in  logioul  works 
of  the  character  of  logical  induction  is  utterly  erroneous."  For 
twenty  years,  till  his  de:ith,  in  1856,  in  the  one  or  the  otlier  of 
these  last  two  forma,  he  continued,  it  would  seem,  from  year 
to  )'eitr,  to  repeat  this  sweeping  criticiiim  on  the  logical  doc- 
trine of  induction.  If  his  earlier  conviction  of  this  erroneous 
t  character  of  all  previous  logical  teaching!*,  which  seems  in 
feet  to  have  poasessed  the  intensity  and  positiveness  that 
marks  his  philosophical  writings  generally, — if  his  earlier  con- 
viction hud  been  weak,  this  reiteration,  year  after  year,  for  ' 
twenty  years,  must  of  itself  have  wrought  into  it  a  rigidity 
and  fixedness  worthy  of  a  Scotch  dialectician.  A  theory  of 
his  own,  correcting,  as  he  should  suppose,  this  universal  error, 
was  a  matter  of  course.  Unfortunately,  this  theory  in  eo  inea- 
gerly  developed  and  applied  by  him,  and  promises  of  itself  so 
little  ot  utility,  whether  to  science  or  to  discipline,  that  the 
promulgation  of  it  has  awakened  hardly  an  echo  in  the  world 
of  thinkers.  So  far  as  it  is  but  n  repetition  of  Ihe  supposed 
teaching  of  Aristotle,  it  ia  adopted  without  modification  by  Dr. 
Thomson  in  his  Laws  of  Thought.  By  Dr.  l[an»fl,  it  is,  as 
wuuM  he  expucted,  accepted  not  only  thu:4  far,  but,  also,  in 
respect  to  what  appears  as  new  in  H'lmilton's  nysiem,  viz., 
that  Logical  Induction  differs  easeutially  from  Material  Induc- 
tion. This  view  has  also  been  taken  up  into  some  of  our  pop- 
ular compendiuma  of  knowledge,  as  the  Penny  Cyclopedia ; 
and  has  been  adopted  likewise  by  Professor  Bowen  in  his  re- 
cent treatise  on  Logic.  But  the  doctrine  has  elicited,  so  far 
as  is  known,  no  thorough  investigation,  while, yet,  hitherto  it 
hoR  produced  little  effect  on  opinion  or  science.  It  is.  ncver- 
thelAds,  a  doctrine  of  far-reaching  consequences,  and,  if  cor- 
rect, must  unsettle  the  very  fuimdations  of  all  material  science ; 
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as  it  removes'  it  entirely  from  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  de- 
nies to  it  the  apphcabihty  of  the  InWBof  thought.  All  physical 
ecience  ia  thna  left  for  the  human  intelligence,  utterly  base- 
less ;  without  guidance  in  the  principles  of  intelligence  for  its 
invest ig  I tioii.8,  without  criteria  in  those  principles  for  its  re- 
sults. If,  as  Hamillon  sayf,  Deduction  isposdibie  only  thrnugli 
Induction,  and  if  all  m:iterial  or  pliilosophic:il  induction  is,  as 
he  insists,  entirely  extra-logical,  that  U,  out  of  the  domnin  of 
the  imvB  of  thought,  and  if  that  procerus  which  is  generally  re- 
garded as  induction,  viz,  ilhition  from  some  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  ia  equally  illogical,  then  there  is  no  true  Rcience  in  nat- 
ural thinf^a  ;  no  true  science  anywhere,  except,  perhap:*,  in  the 
purest  abstmctiona  of  logic,  and  there  limited  to  a  few  form- 
ulantic  skeletons  ;  for  even  in  mathenntical  science,  according 
to  these  authfirities,  there  is  no  deduction  except  upon  pre* 
vions  induction.* 

It  ia  believed  that  all  this  teaching  is  founded  in  error  ;  that 
it  originated,  in  all  probability,  in  a  hasty  acceptimce  of  im- 
perfectly expressed,  and  imperfectly  understood  doctrines  of 
the  father  of  the  E^irapean  syatema  of  Logic  ;  and  that  the 
adviinces  recently  made  in  psychological  and  logicid  science 
have  brougiit  speculation  to  a  point,  from  which  it  can  correct 
the  error  of  tlio  past  in  this  particular  and  present  a  doctrine 
that  shall  abide  the  tests  of  truth.  At  all  events,  it  is  due 
to  the  interests  of  thought  and  of  science  to  resist  with  all 
possible  energy,  and  by  all  the  means  of  truth  and  reason,  a 
doctrine  subversive  of  all  science  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
leading  inevitably  to  universal  skepticism.     By  the  principle 

*In  the  sppsndix  to  Sir  WiUium  Hamilton's  LscturiM  on  Logic,  Boston  Ed.  p. 
SOT.  Iiii  editora  have  giren  n  brief  pnpor  found  anions  hia  manuscripls  on  Material 
or  Philogopliical  ln<luction,  in  irhich  the  process  is  exhibiled  as  complex,  and  con- 
risting  of  tvo  Dcdaclire  Sjllogisms,  one  of  which  is  anKpicheireina.  The  pnpar 
b  a  strikiDg  initance  of  the  confounding  of  thoaght  itaelf  with  the  proper  daltm  to 
(honght;  ]ici'lia|i«  it  wodIJ  be  more  accurate  to  my  it  isii  etviking  instance  of  the 
bDryiiig  of  the  thoDght  in  the  grosa  matter  of  thunght,  so  tJint  the  purilr  and  va- 
lidity of  the  ihought-proesss  are  lost  from  view,  and  iha  whole  proceiinre  is  re- 
garded as  tainted  with  the  contingency  of  the  m  itter.  It  is  procinely  paralleled  by 
ftdeoial  of  the  validity  nnd  necessary  oertninty  of  all  arithmetical  coniptitoiion,  he- 
unse  of  the  coniingeacy  that  ottocbea  to  the  r«al  objects  la  which  it  may  be  ap- 
I^ied 
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of  self-preaervation,  discnr>!ive  thought  U  bound  at  least  to 
make  the  attempt  to  save  itselt  from  threatened  de^tnictioD, 
It  would  BeeiD,  alBO,  that  material  science  itself  bas  soine  in- 
terest in  the  qaeslions,  ivbether  there  be  any  bnsia  at  nil  for 
its  elaborations ;  and,  if  bo,  how  it  can  validate  them  to  the  in* 
telligence  of  man. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt,  the  best  method  would 
seem  to  be  to  seek  out,  at  the  first,  the  true  importof  the  term, 
IndactioD,  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  process  which  it  des- 
ignates. 

We  have  in  GiceVo's  writings  a  clear  and  Buccinct  exposi- 
tion of  the  origin  and  import  of  the  term.  In  the  first  of  his 
remaining  books  on  Invention,  after  saying  that  every  ai^u- 
Dteuttition  is  by  induction  or  by  ratiocination,  which,  by  the 
way,  he  afterwards  expounds  to  be  what  is  generally  accepted 
by  logicians  as  the  deductive  or  syllogistic  arguinentation,  he 
proceeds  to  define indaction  as  "an expressed reasoning-oro'to, 
which  seizes  upon  the  assent  of  t'.ie  opponents  to  instances 
that  art)  not  in  doubt,  and,  by  theae  assents,  effeota  the  proof 
of  a  matter  iu  doubt  through  its  resemblance  to  what  had  been 
assented  to."  In  his  Topics,  he  firnt  exemplifies  thu  process 
thus:  "If  a  guardian  should  be  faithful,  if  a  companion,  if  a 
depositary,  if  a  trastee  ;  a  steward  should  also  ;"  and  adds  : 
"  Thid  procedure  from  several  to  the  conclusion,  is  cnlled  in- 
duction ;  which  is  denominated  in  Oreek  exaycoyt),  and  was 
generally  employed  by  Socrates  in  his  discussions."  This  ex- 
position of  the  import  of  the  term  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
process  is  professedly  derived  by  Cicero  from  Aristotle.  Ob- 
scure and  meagre  as  Aristotle's  expositions  of  this  process  are, 
we  shall  Qot  fail  to  see  on  examination  of  bis  writings  that 
Cicero  has  correctly  reodered  hia  master. 

The  general  teaching  of  Aristotle  is  comprehensively  con- 
tuined  iu  the  first  par^raph  of  his  Posterior  Analytics,  where 
he  says :  "All  doctrine  and  alt  learning  that  is  diano^itic,  pro* 
ceeds  from  pre-existing  knowledge.  This  is  manifest  as  wq 
look  over  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences.    For  the  mathe- 
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maticaT  sciencea  proceed  in  tliia  way  and  every  other  ByHtem 
of  knowledgi!.  The  same  hoUKin  regard  to  reasoning)",  both 
Bynogiatic,aiid  inductive  ;  for  both  effect  their  teacBingtliroiish 
what  is  previonsly  known  ;  the  fi)rm:;r  taking  its  promise*  as 
from  tliiwe  who  already  know,  and  the  latter  showing  the  uni- 
versal through  the  singular  that  is  already  m^Lnifest.  In  the 
same  way,  moreover,  riietorical  arguments  effiict  bidieF;  for  it 
is  either  tiirough  examples,  which  is  induction,  or  tlirough 
enth)"ineme-',  which  is  syllogism."  So,  elsewhere,  in  his  Prior 
AnalyticT"*  his  Topics,!  and  his  Rhetoric. t  The  syllogism 
and  induction  aro  recognized  us  the  two  coi>rdinate  modes  of 
argument'!  I  ion,  and  Induction  he  describes  as  a  process  from 
the  singular  to  the  nniversHl.  In  the  Topics  he  exemplifif!! 
hisdeRnitionthu^:  "Induction  Is  a  proceduie  from  singulars  to 
aniversal-i ;  iis,  if  the  intelligent  pilot  is  to  be  preferred,  eo  also 
the  intelligent  charioteer,  and  univer.-'nily  he  who  is  intelligent, 
is  to  be  prefarred  in  respect-  to  everything."  Were  this  all 
that  Arislotlo  had  said  in  regard  to  tiie  nature  of  induution.  we 
ehould  hive  been  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  Indnc- 
tion  in  his  view,  we  should  unhe-:itrttin:.;ly  conclude,  is  a  kind 
of  rensonitig  coordinate  with  the  syllo^^ism,  differing  fmm  it 
in  thi:-,  tint  it  proceeds  fronn  the  singular  to  the  aniversjil, 
■while  the  syllogism  proceeds  in  the  reverse  order,  from  the 
universiil  to  the  singular.  In  the  Viior  Analytics,§  however, 
he  Bcems  to  teach,  that  in  induction,  which  proves  the  agree- 
ment of  one  of  two  terms  witli  a  middle  through  the  other 
term,  this  last-named  term  must  consist  of  all  the  singulars 
making  up  the  nniveraals.  And  in  the  following  chapter  ho 
adduces  another  kind  of  demonstrative  ro^isoning,  which  ho 
calls  Exiimjde,  and  dii^tiiignishes  it  from  induction  in  this,  that 
example  is  JVom  the  part  to  the  part,  while  induction  pro- 
ceeds fron  all  the  individuals,  and  concludes  with  the  univor- 
sal.  M:)reover,  in  his  Rhetoric,I|  he  identifies  Example  with 
Indnctiiin.  Logicians  and  interpreters  have  expended  una- 
vailing till  in  the  endeavor  to  reconoilo  these  seeming  cnntm. 

•  B*)k  i.  2( ;  ii.  25.  t  /'•«.,  i.  10.  J  ftfct,  i.  2. 
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dictions.  Errors  in  the  text  have  been  snppoBcd ;  nnd  the 
inlerpretntiun  baa  been  warped  to  eait  tiie  peculiar  logical 
theories  of  interpreters.  Aa  logici;ina  have  generally  held 
that  all  reasoning  i^^  eyllogititic,  they  have  of  course  endeavor- 
ed to  reconcile  Aristotle's  doctrine  with  this  theory  ;  and  it 
nonld  seem  that  their  difSoulties  in  the  interpretution  are 
mainly  attributable  totliis:  for  Arlstotleexpressly  distinguish* 
68  induction  from  the  syllogism,  and  to  attempt  an  interpreta- 
tion which  should  Bubvert  this  distinction  would  legitimately 
lead  to  confusion  and  error.  With  this  distinction  of  Aris- 
totle's in  mind,  and  keeping  in  view,  also,  that  Aristotle  in  his 
expliin-ition  of  Induction  in  the  perplexing  chapters  in  the 
Prior  Analytic-,  connects  induction  with  the  "syllogism  found- 
ed on  in<1uction,"  we  find  a  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  that 
seems  satisfuctory. 

Tlie  passage  in  the  Prior  Analytics,  Book  ii.  chap.  xsv. 
Leipfic  EJ.,  is  a4  follows :  "  All  belief  is  either  through  syllo- 
gism or  from  induction.  Induction,  and  the  syllo;^ism  iVdm  in- 
duction, is  concln  ling  one  extreme  with  the  middle  through 
the  other;  a-",  if  B  be  the  middle  of  A  and  £7,  slio wing  through 
C  that  A  is  B,  for  it  is  in  this  way  we  form  inductions  [sylIo> 
gisms  from  induction],  X9,^iit  Abo  long-lived ;  B bilele^a ;  (7  the 
singalar  long-lived,  as  man,  and  Iiorse,  and  mule.  Now  all  C 
is  A,  for  every  bileless  U  long-lived  ;  but  all  C  is  also  B,  bile- 
less.  If  therefore  C  is  convertible  with  B  and  does  not  trans- 
cend the  middle,  it  is  necess iry  thit  B  be  A.  For  it  has  been 
before  shown,  thiit  if  any  two  predicates  belong  to  the  same 
thing,  and  the  extreme  be  convertible  with  either,  either  of 
these  predicates  will  belong,  to  tlie  term  so  convertible  with 
them.  But  it  is  necessary  to  think  the  6' as  composed  of  all 
the  singiilMr.-i ;  for  the  induction  [the  syllogism  from  induction] 
is  through,  all.  Now  such  n  syllogism  has  for  its  premise  an 
original  and  iminediate  proposition.  For  where  there  js  a 
middle,  the  syllogism  is  through  the  middle  ;  hut  where  not, 
it  U  through  induction.  And  in  ti  certitin  respect,  llie  indue 
tiun  [i.  o.  the  syllogism  from  induction]  is  contr^isted  with  the 
Byllogism  ;  for  the  latter  shows  the  extreme  to  belong  to  the 
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third  through  tho  miildle,  while  thu  formor  show^  the  extreme 
to  belong  to  tho  miJUo  through  the  third.  Niiturally  the  syl- 
logism through  t\ie  middle  i^  oiirlier  luid  more  cognizable,  but 
that  through  induction  is  cleurcr  to  U3." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  th.it  itw^i^not,  us  it  would  seem, 
within  the  scope  of  Aristotle's  design  in  composing  tho^e  ■ 
treatises  which  collectively  have  obtained  the  name  of  Orga- 
nou,  to  treat  of  induction  except  in  passing  and  in  mere  sub* 
aerviency  to  his  exposition  of  the  syllogism.  This  fact  sug- 
gests tho  belief  that,  when  treating  of  induction,  especially  in 
his  Analytics  which  he  professedly  limits  to  syllogistic  reason- 
ing, be  had  in  view  the  syllogism  from  induction  rather  than 
induction  itself.  This  supposition,  at  lea-^t,  makes  out  a  con- 
sistent interpretation  of  tho  passages  in  question,  otherwise 
contradictory  and  unintelligible.  In  this  way  all  the  teach- 
ings of  Aristotle  are  reconciled  ;  and  they  are  neen  to  accord 
perfectly  with  Cicero's  exposition  m  already  given.  Induc- 
tion, then,  in  the  view  of  Aristotle,  proceeds  from  the  singular 
or,  in  more  general  and  exact  terms,  from  the  part.  Whether 
from  one  or  [nore  or  all  the  parts  did  not,  as  it  would  seem, 
affect  the  essential  nature  of  the  process  in  the  view  of  either 
Aristotle  or  Cicero.  They  both  exemplify  the  process  asfrom 
one  part.  It  concludes  to  the  lingular,  or  to  the  part,  or, 
through  that  to  the  whole.  Whether  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other,  to  the  part  or  to  the  whole,  does  not  affect  the  nature 
of  the  process.  In  all  cases  the  reasoning  so  far  as  properly 
inductive  is  to  the  part ;  the  whole  is  reached  simply  by  a 
synthesis  of  the  parts.  Thm  from  one  part  of  a  class  we  rea- 
son to  tho  complementary  part ;  and  h:iving  thus  found  some- 
thing true  of  the  parts,  each  or  sep.irately,  wo  conclude  that  it 
is  true  of  hII  the  parts  taken  together.  Aristotle  and  Cicero, 
however,  both  exempUfy  in  processes  terminating  with  the 
part. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  such  has  been  tho  general 
acceptation  of  tho  import  of  the  torm — induction,  and  of  the 
essential  character  of  the  process.  Away  from  the  interests 
of  logical  theory, /o  inrfiice  h  18  everywhere  been  regarded  as 
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meaning  to  infer  from  the  htdiTidaal  or  singular,  from  the  par- 
ticular or  the  part,  to  another  individaal  or  part,  or  to  all  the 
individuals  or  the  parts  of  the  given  whole. 

If  now  we  tnrn  and  scrntinize  the  process  itself  in  order  to 
find  ont  its  trne  nature,  and  hence  its  validity  as  a  ground  or 
source  of  knowledge,  we  shall  not  onlj'  see  that  Sir  WiUiam 
Hamilton  is  himself  involved  in  radical  error  in  his  exposition, 
equally  with  all  the  previous  logicians  whom  he  so  unqualifi- 
edly condemns ;  but  we  shall,  also,  detect  the  source  of  hia 
error,  and  he  able  to  apprehend  the  exact  relationship  of  the 
80  called  material  philosophical  induction  to  formal  or  logical 
induction. 

We  assume  at  the  outset  that  Induction  is  a  process  of 
thought ;  of  thought  in  its  limited  technical  import  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  so  cniled  discursive,  comparative,  or  elaborative 
faculty  ;  the  faculty  of  relations,  or  of  relative  cognitions.  This 
iaculty  is  a  dependent  faculty.  It  acts  only  as  something  is 
given  to  it  through  some  previous  operation  of  the  mind,  an 
act  either  of  some  other  faculty,  as  of  sense,  perception,  self- 
CDDSciousness,  intuition,  or  its  own.  Its  object,  its  datum  is 
ever  a  ct^nition,  or  rather  a  plurality  of  cognitions.  Thia 
truth,  taught  explicitly  by  Aristotle  in  the  passage  already 
quoted  from  his  Posterior  Analytics,  has  been  more  recently 
brought  out  into  full  light  from  the  deep  obscurity  in  which  it 
had  lain,  and  may  now  be  taken  as  universally  accepted  by 
psychologists  and  logicians.  With  this  object  given  it,  its  pe- 
culiar, single,  characteristic  function  is  to  recognize  the  same 
and  the  different  in  the  datum.  The  discursive  faculty,  the 
faculty  of  thought  is  thus  purely  a  faculty  of  identifying  ;  all 
ita  most  complex  and  mo:4t  variously  modified  operations,  its 
analysis  and  itasyntbesis,  itsgeneralizationsand  its  abstractions, 
its  judgments,  its  concepts  aad  its  reasonings,  may  be  resolved 
into  this  one  operation  of  identifying.  Its  one  law,  hence,  ia 
that  of  identity.  By  this  one  law  aU  its  processes  are  to  be 
guided  and  to  be  tested,  so  far.  as  they  are  merely  processes  of 
Ihooght.   This  will  be  apparent  from  a  moment's  examination 
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of  conscionaDesa  in  any  act  of  thought.  In  the  primitive,  radi- 
cal thought,  the  thought  involved  in  all  other  thonghta, — the 
judgment  lam,  I  exist,  ego  sum,  in  which  I  predicate  existence, 
being  of  the  I — the  ego,  what  else  do  I  do  than  to  identify  the 
ego  with  being ;  or  in  any  moat  Ordinary  judgment,  aa  that 
"  This  orange  is  sweet,"  what  else  than  to  identify  sweetneaa 
as  one  of  the  qualities  or  properties  of  the  orange  ?  When 
any  object  is  thus  given  to  me,  so  soon  and  just  bo  far  as  I 
think  the  object,  I  put  forth  a  judgment  in  which  and  by 
which  I  identify  two  things. 

So  every  concept  ie  the  product  of  a  purely  identifying  pro- 
cess. Thus  the  concept  "  orange"  is  but  the  synthesis  either 
of  several  properties,  or  of  several  individual  objects;  it  is 
either  the  thought  complement  of  these  attributes,  or  the 
thought  complementof  certain  existing  things,  according  as  we 
use  the  word  in  its  intensive  or  its  extensive  quantity.  But 
what  is  this  synthesis,  this  aggregation  of  properties  or  of 
things,  but  the  identifying  of  the  many  into  the  one,  of  cog- 
nizing this  unit  and  that  unit  as  two  units,  or  to  express  it 
more  exactly,  as  a  present  unity  in  the  thought, — a  duad 
thouglit  as  one?  All  generalizatioEis  are  thus,  but  identifying, 
taming  operations  ;  and  the  single  law  of  identity  is  the  gov- 
erning Uw  in  ail.  A  genus,  a  class,  is  hut  a  thought  totality  of 
same  thing?.  Only  aa  we  offend  against  the  law  of  identity, 
do  we  err  in  our  generalizations.  We  can  not  synthesize 
man  and  mxmkey,  as  of  the  order  bi-mana,  simply  because  they 
are  not  the  same  in  respect  of  the  particular  that  we  have 
taken  to  characterize  the  order  ;  just  as  we  can  not  synthesize 
a  bushel  and  a  dollar,  or  multiply  bushels  by  dollars,  that  is, 
repeat  bushels  dollar  times. 

Now  identity  implies  non-identity,  or  difference.  Or,  if  any 
prefer  to  place  the  act  of  identification  on  the  same  footing  aa 
to  primitiveness  with  differentalion,  we  may  say;  judging, 
thinking  is  the  act  of  relative  cognition,  embracing  the  two 
coordinate  operations  of  identifying  and  differencing.  The 
necessary  condition  of  the  act  is  a  datum  in  the  intelligence,  in 
which  identifying  or  differencing,  or  rather  both,  may  be  ef. 
fected. 
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Now  that  relation  of  thia  datum  to  the  thought,  nnder  which 
tbonght  can  ideotify  or  difference,  is  that  of  whole  and  part. 
We  can  identify  only  on  condition  of  a  plurality  in  the  intelli- 
gence ;  and  the  prodniit  of  every  Bach  identification  is  a  whole 
of  which  the  diversity  identified  furnisKes  the  parts.  This 
relationehip,  of  whole  and  part,  which  is  thus  the  foundation 
relationship  in  which  all  thought  proceeds,  and  which  itself  ia 
the  immediate  evolution  of  the  principle  of  identity — the  same 
and  the  different, — the  identical  and  the  non-identical,  is  obvi- 
ously of  a  two-fold  nature.  There  is  the  relationship  of  whole 
to  part,  and  the  relationship  of  part  to  part ;  every  whole  con- 
tains part-s  ;  the  converse  of  which  is,  every  part  is  contained 
in  a  whole ;  this  is  the  first  relationship.  The  second  ia  : 
every  part  has  its  complementary  part.  These  two  relations 
are  equally  fundamental.  Neither  can  be  said  to  be  prior  to,  or 
conditioned  by  the  other.  They  are  both  equally  original. 
Bach  implies  the  other.  But  the  whole  is  notbefore  the  part ; 
nor  the  part  before  the  whole ;  nor  the  relation  of  whole  to 
part  before  that  of  part  to  part ;  or  this  relation  before  th« 
other. 

The  deductive  process  is  founded  on  the  first  of  these  rela- 
tione. Its  fundamental  principle  is :  The  part  of  a  part  is  a 
■  part  of  the  whole.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  deductive  syllo- 
gism,  and  consequently  of  all  deductive  reasoning,  is  but  the 
evolution  of  this  principle,  and  its  application.  The  indnctire 
process  ia  founded  on  the  other  of  these  relations.  And  it 
is  the  grand  mistake  of  Hamilton  that  he  has  utterly  oyer- 
looked  this  relation,  and  has  Bought  to  found  induction  on 
the  first  in  its  converted  form  of  part  to  whole  ;  as  it  is  the 
grand  mistake  of  the  logicians  whom  he  criticizes  that  they 
have  not  only  overlooked  this  relation  in  thought,  but  have 
denied  any  pther  process  in  thought  but  the  syllt^istic  or  de- 
ductive. 

That  this  movement  in  thought  from  the  part  to  part  ia  at 
natural,  as  legitimate,  as  valid  every  way,  as  the  other  move- 
ment from  whole  to  part  which  has  been  so  universally  and 
yet  so  exclottiveiy  regarded  by  logicians,  would  eeem  to  follow 
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from  the  indication  that  ve  have  given  of  the  origin  and 
ground  of  the  relation.  It  is  a  necessity  of  thought,  that  if  a 
part  be  given,  it  accept  a  complementary  part ;  that  a  part 
necessarily  leads  in,  induces,  its  complementary  part.  Not 
only  this,  but  it  neceaaarily  accepts  this  complementary  part 
both  as  same  and  also  as  different  in  respect  to  the  part  to 
which  it  is  complementary.  It  must  be  the  same  ;  otherwise 
it  could  not  participate  in  the  common  whole  ;  it  must  be  dif- 
ferent ;  otherwise  it  could  not  be  complementary,  and  conld 
not  be  distinguishable  in  thought.  It  is  the  same  in  some  re- 
.  tpect  i  it  is  different  in  some  respect.  In  the  relation  of  whole 
to  part,  in  positive  thought,  we  necessarily  affirm  either  a  total 
identity  between  the  whole  and  all  its  parts ;  or  a  partial 
identity  between  the  whole  and  one  of  its  parts.  In  the  rela- 
tion of  part  to  part,  in  positive  thought,  we  can  not  affirm  a 
total  identity  between  one  part  and  another  part,  but  only  a 
partial  identity— a  sameness  in  some  respect  with  a  difference 
in  some  respect.  Given  a  part,  therefore,  thought  is  compe- 
tent to  induce  these  three  things  : 

1.  There  is  another,  a  complementary  part. 

2.  That  complementary  part  is  identical  with  it  in  some  re- 
Bpect ;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  they  participate  in  the  commoD 
whole. 

3.  That  complementary  part  is  different  from  the  first,  in 
some  respect. 

Such  inductions  are  just  as  valid,  just  as  legitimate,  just  as 
independent,  just  as  necessary,  as  any  deductions.  It  is  worse 
than  idle  to  attempt  to  validate  them  by  bringing  in  the  whole 
to  which  the  parts  belong,  as  most  Ic^icians  have  virtually 
done  in  their  expositions  of  induction  ;  it  is  not  only  needless, 
but  is  injurious  to  thought.  It  were  just  as  fit  to  attempt  to 
legitimate  deduction  by  resolving  it  into  induction,  or  re^ioQ- 
ing  in  the  relation  of  part  to  part,  and  just  as  easy. 

It  remains  now  only  to  adduce  some  applications  of  the  in- 
dactive  principle,  to  show  more  fully  the  correctness  of  the 
▼iew  that  has  been  presented,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  01as> 
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trate  the  extent  and  importaoce  of  this  process  of  tUoaght. 
It  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  how  utterly  gratuitous  aud 
etroneona  is  the  assamptioD  of  Hamilton,  that  material  or  phi- 
losophical iudaction  ia  in  any  respect  as  to  its  essential  nature 
different  from  formal  induction  ;  how  all  induction  in  physical 
science  must  conform  to  this  principle  of  thought  in  order  to 
be  valid  ;  how  necessarily  binding  it  is  upon  our  convictions, 
if  it  proceed  under  the  guidance  and  sanction  of  this  principle ; 
and  how  induction  has  as  free  range  as  thought  itself  in  all 
the  departments  of  human  science,  whether  physical  or  spirit- 
aal,  whether  ontological  or  mathematical. 

As  all  thought  proceeds  tinder  the  relationship  of  whol« 
and  part,  the  natoral  method  to  be  pursued  in  illustrating  th» 
nature  of  induction  as  it  has  now  been  expounded,  will  be  by 
taking  up  the  several  possible  kinds  of  whole  in  order,  and  ap- 
plying the  inductive  principle  to  each  successively. 

We  distinguish,  then,  at  once  two  different  kinds  of  whole, 
and  consequently  two  kinds  of  relationships  in  wholes  and 
parts — the  first  being  that  founded  more  directly  in  the  object 
matter,  the  proper  datum  of  thought ;  the  other  being  the 
proper  product  of  thought  itself. 

Beginning  with  the  Brst  class,  those  founded  in  the  matter 
of  thought,  we  will  take  up,  &rst,  what  is  called  an  integrate 
whole, — a  whole  in  respect  of  the  forms  in  which  being  enters 
into  oar  experience,  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  lie  out  of  each 
other,  otherwise  called  a  mathematical  whole.  Let  the  datum 
of  thought  be  one  part  of  a  square  bisected  by  a  diagonal.  It 
is  evident  that,  this  being  known,  we  may  induce  much  in  re. 
gard  to  the  other  part.  We  may  induce  the  aajtie  ;  as  that  its 
position  is  along  the  same  straight  line  as  hypotheuuse  ;  that 
it  must  be  in  the  same  plane  ;  and  of  equal  surface  ;  that  it 
must  be  a  triangle  ;  rectangular  and  isosceles.  We  may  induce 
the  different  also ;  as  that  in  reference  to  the  line  of  bisection 
it  is  opposed  to  the  given  part,  so  that  if  the  latter  be  taken  as 
positive,  the  other  must  be  taken  as  negative  ;  that  its  sides 
ma  in  directions  not  the  samo,  but  perpendicular  to  those  of 
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the  given  part ;  that  its  angles  open  also  in  diffarent  directions, 
fcnt  yet  determinate  from  those  of  the  given  part.  If  the  daf 
turn  were  the  third  part  of  a  square  ciit  by  a  line  parallel  to 
one  of  its  sides ;  we  could  in  a  eimilar  way  indnce  much  in  re- 
lation to  the  complementary  part,  both  same  and  different. 
Here  in  fact  we  may  induce  almost  everything  that  can  be 
known  of  the  complementary  part,  and  the  inference  is  direct- 
ly from  part  to  part,  not  through  the  common  whole.  It  is  not 
a  process  of  analysis  at  all.  The  inference,  too,  is  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  It  is  true  that  we  can  make  an  infer- 
ence only  as  w6  know  the  part  as  part,  and  thus  impliedly  the 
whole ;  or  more  exactly,  we  must  have  the  datum  as  part,  which 
can  not  be  known  but  as  a  relative,  in  its  relation  to  a  whole. 
The  part,  tbus,  in  a  certain  respect  implies  the  whole.  Bat 
we  do  not  yet  think  through  the  whole,  as  the  conditioQ  of 
our  thinking  from  part  to  part.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
much  that  we  infer  could  not  be  known  from  the  whole  alone. 

Farther,  we  may  not  only  infer  to  the  whole  complementary 
part,  but  we  may,  with  equal  facility  and  validity,  infer  to  each 
of  the  two  other  third  parts ;  that  is  from  the  given  part  to 
sny  like  part.    And  by  like  part,  hero,  we  understand,  a  part  . 
given  by  the  same  principle  of  section. 

To  take  another  instance,  lying  partly  in  the  same  spe- 
cies of  integrate  wholes — the  special,  and  partly  in  ahother  to 
be  named  in  the  sequel.  Let  the  datum  of  thought  be  a  cer- 
tain rnin,  an  artistically  wronght  stone  found  in  the  d<!bris  of 
ftn  ancient  town,  known  as  part, — the  base,  of  an  architectural 
column.  From  this  datum  as  such  part,  we  may  infer  much 
in  regard  to  the  other  parts, — much  that  is  the  same,  much 
that  is  different;  we  may  infer  that  the  whole  column  was  of  a 
given  material ;  that  it  was  of  a  figure,  and  of  dimensions  both 
tame  in  some  respects  and  different  in  some ;  that  it  was  of  a 
determinate  height  and  circumference;  of  a  certain  order  of 
architecture  ;  of  a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  decoration,  and 
the  like.  We  may  infer,  here  as  before,  either  to  the  entire 
complementary  part  making  up  with  the  given  part  the  whole 
column  ;  or  we  may  infer  to  any  component  part.    The  pro- 
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cesa  ia  easentiall;  the  same.  It  is  the  use  inteoi^d  in  the 
process  that  determiaes  whether  we  proceed  to  the  comple- 
i&eDtar;  part,  or  a  part  of  that  complementary  part.  Finding 
the  datum,  the  base,  to  be  of  a  certain  order,  we  infer  that  the 
whole  column,  or  the  rest  of  the  coluoin,  or  the  shaft,  or  the 
capital  is  of  that  order,  and  so  in  respect  to  every  same  char- 
acter ;  and,  also,  in  perfectly  analogous  ways,  to  every  dilfer- 
ent  character  in  the  whole  or  any  part.  We  may  be  in  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  daiufnitsBlfinsomerespect,  and  so  far  thought 
is  disabled ;  since  its  necessary  condltioa  is  a  known  as  given. 
We  may  be  unable  to  determme  the  exact  height  of  the  base, 
for  iustauce,  from  the  single  datum,  at  least  with  absolute 
aesurauce  ;  and  we  may  seek  to  remove  this  doubt  by  the  ex- 
amination of  another  specimen  lying  near.  This,  however, 
does  not  enter  into. the  process  of  thought  at  all.  So  it  is  a 
part  of  the  datum,  that  the  wliole  column  was  originally  de- 
signed as  of  one  single  order,  in  an  induction  from  the  given 
architectural  order  of  the  base  to  the  order  of  the  shall. 
Otherwise  thought  could  not  proceed  in  such  an  inference. 
But  the  process  of  verifying  this  is  foreign  from  the  inductive 
process.  Thought  accepts  the  datum  as  a  known.  It  can  not 
go  behind  that.  From  the  datum  assumed  as  known,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  known  part  to  the  unknown  complementary 
part  or  parts  with  absolute  certainty. 

The  first  instance  we  haVe  taken,  is  injvhat  is  called  formal, 
and  hence,  necessary  matter  ;  the  second,  in  what  is  called  con- 
tingent matter.  But  that  distinction  does  not  affect  the  na- 
ture of  the  process  in  thoughtat  all.  It  accepts  the  daium  in 
each  case,  as  a  known,  and  is  unable  to  go  behind  that.  It 
accepts  it  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part ;  in  induction  as  a  part ;  aud 
from  the  datum  simply  as  part  it  moves  on,  inferring  the  same 
or  the  different, or  both,  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  com- 
plementary part,  or  any  part  of  it.  Its  movements  are  charac- 
terized with  equal  absoluteness  of  certainty  in  both  instances. 
All  proper  necessity  lie3,  indeed,  in  thought,  and  all  proper 
product  of  pare  thought  is  necessary.  The  dcUumto  thought, 
the  cognition  which  is  its  object,  thought  itself  can  not  vali- 
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date,  can  not  characterize  aa  necessary  ;  aad  all  soch  cognition 
being  thua  contingent  or  problematical,  the  results  from  tbe 
application  of  thought  to  it,  are  just  eo  far  contingent,  problem- 
atical ;  no  farther.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  true  and  only  tenable 
distinction  between  necAseary  and  contingent  matter — all  nec- 
essary, being  of  thought  ;  all  contingent,  being  not  of  thought, 
but  of  the  datum  to  thought. 

So  in  the  other  species  of  integrate  whole,  the  numerical, 
with  a  part  given,  we  may  induce  the  other  part,  or  part  of 
such  complementary  part  Let  it  be  given  or  known  that  two 
men  have  marketed  equal  quantities  of  whent,eachat  the  same 
price,  and  that  the  one  has  received  a  hundred  dollars,  we  in- 
fer that  the  other  has  received  the  same ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
if  there  be  any  number  of  parts.  If  one  handred  be  a  one 
half  part  of  a  whole,  we  infer  that  the  other  part  is  the  same 
in  amount,  and  is  of  the  same  kind  of  objects  ;  that  the  second 
part  is  in  reference  to  the  first  characterized  by  all  that  char- 
acterizes a  complementary  numerical  part, — that  is,  is  a  dif- 
ferent in  some  respect ;  so  that,  for  instance,  if  the  first  be  a 
positive  in  respect  to  tbe  point  of  separation,  the  other  is  a 
negative,  and  the  like. 

In  like  manner  of  the  numerical  whole  of  intensity,  or  of 
whatever  may  be  viewed  as  of  degrees,  we  induce  from  one 
part  to  its  complemeot.  A  part  of  the  scale  or  measure  of  in- 
tensity being  known  as  a  certain  definite  part  of  the  whole, 
the  other  part  or  parts  are  induced  with  absolute  certainty. 

Passing  now  from  wholes  lying  only  in  the  forms  in  which 
being  comes  into  thoi^ht,  to  such  as  are  peculiar  to  being 
itself,  we  take  first  tbe  whole  of  being,  so  far  as  it  is  regarded 
aa  substance — the  substantial  whole.  Tbe  whole  here  is  that 
of  substance  and  attribute.  It  may  be  premised  here  that 
thought  as  thought  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reality  of  be- 
ing, or  tbe  modes  by  which  being  comes  into  the  intelligence, 
by  what  faculties' or  on  what  conditions,  or  even  with  the 
reality  or  the  character  of  an  act  of  intelligence.  These 
questions  belong  to  ontology  and  psychology,  and  are  foreign 
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to  Ic^ic.  Thought,  and  logic  as  tlie  science  of  the  laws  of 
thought,  begin  with  the  consciou^neas  as  already  modified 
by  the  presence  iq  it  of  the  heing  ad  known,  together  with  the 
perception,  or  intuition,  or  whatever  it  may  be, — begin  with 
ft  cognition.  And  ever,  the  whole  with  which  thought  deals  ia 
a  whole  in  the  intelligence — is  a  state  of  consciousoea^,  a  mod- 
ification of  mental  activity.  When  objective  being  enters  the 
mind,  it  finds,  in  co-occupancy  there,  ideas  of  the  reason,  aa  of 
■pace,  time,  substance,  cause,  identity,  beauty,  rectitude,  good- 
nesa,  potentinlly  at  least,  so  that  it  comes  at  once  into  relatioQ- 
ebip  with  these  ideas,  as  also  with  the  entire  mental  activity, 
however  diversely  modified  from  experience.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply the  object  perceived,  it  is  not  simply  the  perception 
itself,  that  necessarily  constitates  the  whole  of  thought;  it 
is  the  perception  combined  with  the  entire  mental  state. 
By  its  power  of  concentrating  attention  on  any  part  of  its 
complex  activity  to  the  temporary  depression,  not  destruc- 
tion, of  the  rest — for  mental  activity  once  awakened,  never 
dies,  the  mind  carves  out  a  whole,  greater  or  less,  com- 
bined in  this  way  or  that,  to  which  it  then  turns,  predomi- 
nantly, its  faculty  of  thought.  We  suppose  now,  then,  that 
its  apprehension  of  being  simply  as  substance  is  made  such  a 
whole  for  thought.  If  substance  be  thought  at  all,  it  must  be 
thought  either  as  a  whole,  containing  parts,  or  as  a  part  in  re- 
lation toother  part  or  parts.  ,  These  parts  we  call  attributes. 
Now,  as  before,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  thought, 
in  dealing  with  this  whole,  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  being  a 
reality — nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  whether  there  be  ac- 
tual substance  or  not — corresponding  with  the  mental  appre- 
hension. Thought  begins  with  the  apprehension  itself,  as 
given,  and  simply  assumes  that.  By  the  necessities  of  its  nar 
ture,  it  views  this  datum  as  a  whole  containing  parts,  which 
parts,  iu  the  whole  of  substance,  aa  already  stated,  we  call 
attributes.  Now  in  its  inductive  process,  if  we  have  rightly 
exposed  its  nature,  it  should  be  able  from  some  parte  known, 
to  induce  to  other  parts  not  knowii.  It  should  be  able  to 
infer  in  some  respects  the  same ;    it  should  also  be  able 
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to  infer  in  some  respects  the  different,  with  abaolute  certainty, 
and  thus  advance  the  mind  to  entirely  new  knowledge.  Let 
me  take  for  exemptiGcation  the  aubBtantial  whole  Socrai&t,  ap- 
prehended ia  respect  of  one  of  its  attributes,  we  will  say,  as 
rational.  Now  this  attribute,  so  far  aa  part,  mnat  subsist  in 
connection  with  some  other  part  or  attribute.  Thought  ne- 
cessitates this.  Further,  this  other  part  must  be  congruent 
with  the  first  part,  that  is  capable  of  making  up  a  whole  with 
it.  Still  further,  if  the  whole  Socrates  is  given  as  saUient,  then 
the  unknown  complementary  part  must  not  only  bo  not  hin- 
drance of  all  sense,  but  if  the  part  rational  be  known  as  in- 
competent in  itself  alone  to  sense,  this  unknown  part  must  be 
auxiliary  to  sense.  If  the  whole  Socrates  be  known  as  oral 
teacher,  and  the  part  rational  be  known  as  inaompeteTU  to  avdi- 
Ue  arti&dation,  then  the  unknown  complumentftry  part  must 
have  the  character  or  property  of  being  instrumental  to  sound; 
in  other  words,  of  having  voice.  In  this  way  may  be  induced 
from  the  given  part  rational,  much  if  not  most  of  what  we 
know  as  the  part  animal  in  Socrates,  and  the  induction  is  in 
absolute  certainty.  The  cognitions  thus  attained  are  neces-, 
aary  cognitions,  the  assumed  whole  being  given  and  the  as- 
sumed part  being  a  part  of  that  ivhole.  And  they  are  new  cog- 
nitions. They  are  not  already  known  in  the  given  whole  Soc- 
rates, nor  in  the  given  part,  rational,  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  thought  can  elaborate  them  from  these  data.  They  are 
as  really  new  cognitions,  attained  only  through  this  inductive 
process  of  thought,  as  is  the  value,  ascertained  by  computa- 
tion, of  a  promissory  note  bearing  interest  for  any  period  of 
time.  The  dcda — the  principal,  the  rate  of  interest,  the  time, 
— these  do  not  of  themselves  give  the  cognition  of  the  present 
value.    Thought  elaborates  it  from  them ;  it  is  its  product. 

The  other  mode  in  which  we  apprehend  being  is  that  of 
cause.  We  waive  here  as  not  necessarily  relevant  to  the  pres- 
ent issue,  all  the  ontological  considerations  of  the  nature  and 
reality  of  what  we  call  caiae,  assuming  only  this  datum  of  the 
reason,  that  there  is  a  relation  subsisting  in  being  which  gives 
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OS  the  correlatives  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  sncli  that  the 
two  make  ap  a  whole  for  thoaght,  every  antecedent  necessari- 
ly implying  its  consequent,  every  consequent  necessarily  im- 
plying ita  antecedent ;  the  whole  antecedent  reappearing  in 
the  ^hole  consequent,  the  whole  conaequent  given  in  the 
whole  antecedent.  The  antecedent  as  one  part  and  the  con- 
sequent aa  the  other  part,  make  up  what  may  be  called  the 
causal  whole.  Induction,  now,  with  one  part  given  infers  the 
other  part  as  complementary.  It  infers  here,  as  before,  the 
same  and  also  the  different.  If  the  antecedent  be  of  a  certain 
natare,  the  consequent  is  of  the  same.  If  the  antecedent  in 
combustion,  for  instance,  be  in  its  essential  nature,  real  and 
material,  the  consequent  is  likewise  real  and  material. 
If  the  antecedent  stand  in  certain  relations  to  space 
and  time,  the  consequent  will  stand  in  certain  relations  the 
same,  in  others,  different.  Given  thus  either  part  of  a  causal 
whole,  either  the  aatecedent  or  the  consequent,  and  we  caa 
infer  much  with  absolute  certainty  as  to  the  complementary 
part — as  that  it  is  actual,  that  it  is  of  such  or  such  a  nature, 
that  it  IB  so  and  so  conditioned.  Further  than  this,  we  may 
infer  from  a  part  of  either  of  these  primary  parts  much  in  re- 
lation to  its  complementtiry  part.  As  for  instance,  we  may 
take  the  conaequent,  and  recognizing  it  as  consequent  oc  ei^ 
feet,  we  may  take  any  part  of  it  and  infer  mnch  in  relation  to 
it3  complementary  part.  As  for  instance,  we  may  take  the 
consequent,  the  effect  in  living  oi^anism,  of  heat  as  the  ante- 
cedent or  cause.  If  pain  be  a  part  of  this  consequent,  that  is, 
if  pain  in  a  certain  portion  of  sensitive  organism  be  part  of 
that  effect,  then  we  infer  the  complementary  effect  in  other 
sensitive  organisms,  within  the  sphere  of  the  same  cansal  whole, 
with  absolute  certainty.  If  any  contingency  enter  into  the 
reasoning  it  flows  from  the  datum — the  principle  of  causality, 
the  relation  of  the  cause,  the  antecedent,  to  its  complement — 
the  effect,  the  consequent,  not  from  the  process  of  thought. 
With  the  reality  of  the  datum,  thought  as  thought  has  noth- 
ing to  do.  It  begins  with  accepting  that  as  given,  da4iim. 
Outolc^  moat  decide  the  reality  of  cause ;  perception,  it  may 
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be,  or  at  least  eome  presentatire  faculty,  must  determine  tbe 
causal  sphere,  in  order  that  thought  may  take  its  caus^  whole, 
with  its  complementary  parts  of  antecedent  and  consequent. 
With  these  given  as  true  cognitions,  thought  then  proceeds 
to  a  world  of  new  cognitions,  which  must  be  aa  true  as  the  data 
with  which  it  starts,  and  the  legitimacy  and  validity  of  its 
procedure  lie  exclusively  in  the  nece:!Sary  relationships  of 
part  to  part. 

For  alUhe  purposes  of  thoaght,onepart  is  as  good  as  many. 
Not  at  all  any  interest  of  thought  as  thought  imposes  the  ne- 
cessity in  any  case  of  multiplied  ohserrations.  This  necessity 
arises  out  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  datum  to  determine  the 
whole, — the  causal  sphere,  the  range  of  the  antecedent,  the 
nature  of  the  consequent.  If  we  know  heat  as  expansive 
cause,  aud  know  iron  to  constitute  its  sphere  in  part  or  whole, 
and  there  also  be  given  one  piece  of  iron  as  expanded  by  heat, 
thought  can  proceed  from  these  data  to  iuduce  expansion  in 
respect  to  every  other  like  complementary  part,  or  piece  of 
iron.  If  heat  of  a  certain  intensity  expand  a  certain  degree 
one  piece  of  iron,  it  will  expand  every  piece  to  the  same  de- 
gree. Now  it  may  be  necessary  that  many  observations 
should  be  previously  made  to  verify  the  fact  that  heat  is  the 
sole  cause ;  that  the  effect  is  in  iron  as  iroD.  But  this  is  not 
to  eke  out  any  imperfection  in  the  thought.  Thepreaentative 
part  of  the  procedure,  and  the  thought  process,  should  be  kept 
entirely  distinct,  in  order  that  the  correctness  of  the  complex 
procedure  may  be  verified  and  the  result  assured.  The  dis- 
tinction is  as  obtrusive  and  as  thorough  as  that  between  the 
observations  of  the  leveler  and  the  measurer  in  the  field,  and 
the  subsequent  computations  of  the  engineer  at  the  desk  ;  and 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  distinction  in  view  is  as  great 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  in  order  to  verification  and  aa- 
Burance  of  correct  results.  There  is  this  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  complex  operation  ;  that  the  eye, 
or  the  presentative  organ,  in  any  department  is  ever  more  sub- 
ject to  error,  or  at  least  more  subject  to  error  that  can  not  be 
easily  detected,  than  mathematical  compatation,  than  pure 
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thought.     At  all  eventa,  absolute  accaracy  is  attunnble  in  the 
latt«r,  while  it  is  not  in  the  former. 

Id  a  cansal  whole,  the  primary  cleavage  ia  into  the  two  parts 
of  cause  or  aDtecedent,  and  effect  or  consequent.  We  may 
indace  from  one  to  the  other,  with  equal  validity.  But  the 
reasoning  is  just  as  natural  and  just  as  valid  between  any  two 
parts  of  either  antecedent  or  consequent.  JitvnnHing  be  one 
part — the  consequent,  and  radiation  through  a  dense  medium 
the  other  part — the  antecedent,  of  a  causal  whole  ;  then,  given 
either  part  of  this,  the  other  may  be  induced  ;  as  giveu  the 
radiation,  the  dense  medium  may  be  inferred ;  or  from  the 
tktise  medium  being  given,  the  radiaiion  may  be  induced.  So 
a  aaturated  solution  of  a  saU  and  reduction  of  heai  being  known, 
as  the  antecedent  part  of  a  cansal  whole,  and  crystaMzatiaa  as 
the  consequent  part,  then,  the  crystailizaiion  and  the  saturated 
tolution  being  given,  we  can  infer  the  complementary  part  of 
the  antecedent,  the  reduction  tf  heat.  In  like  manner,  any  two 
parts  of  the  consequent  in  a  known  causal  whole  may  be  in- 
dnced,  the  one  from  the  other.  If  one  part  of  the  consequent, 
eryataUizaUon,  he  in  cubes,  any  other  part  standing  in  the  same  - 
relations  to  the  causal  whole  will  be  in  cubes.  So  if  a  cansal 
whole  in  vegetable  being  be  known,  with  one  part  of  its  an- 
tftcedent  or  consequent  part,  the  other  part  may  be  induced : 
as  if  the  causal  sphere  of  endogenous  plants  be  known,  and 
reticulafed  leafage  be  also  given  as  part  of  the  oonsequent  in 
that  cansal  whole,  then  another  part,  an  embryo  of  d(y\Me  <yr 
manifdd  leaves,  may  be  induced.  The  observation  of  a  single 
part,  a  part  of  a  part  to  an  extreme  degree,  as  of  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  stem,  enables  the  botanist,  knowing  the  causal 
whole,  to  induce  the  leaf,  the  flower,  the  embryo, — the  class 
generally  of  the  plant. 

Id  like  manner  in  spiritual  being,  if  virtue  and  genenil 
health  of  rational  spiiit  make  np  a  causal  whole,  then,  from 
perfect  int«Uactual  health  as  consequent  of  virtue  we  may  in- 
dace perfect  emotional  health ;  from  virtuous  intelligence, 
alio  virtuous  refinement  of  feeling.  Whatever  donbt  attaches 
to  the  conolnsioQ  flows  from  the  contingencies  of  the  datvm 
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which  is  here  the  caaaal  whole.  If  virtae  he  not  Bole  and  effi- 
cient cause  of  health,  the  conclusion  fails ;  for  on  this  assump- 
tion, the  reasoning  rests. 

Passing  now  to  the  other  class  of  wholes  that  shoold  be  dis- 
tinguished in  thought  in  order  to  assured  truth,  those  which 
are  the  pare  product  of  thought  itself — logical  wholes  as  they 
may  he  called,  it  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
nature,  the  extent,  and  the  importabce,  as  also,  the  validity  of 
induction  in  them,  to  premise  a  brief  reference  to  the  mode 
of  their  genesis,  and  to  their  proper  character. 

Logical  wholes  are  technically  known  as  concepts — a  term 
which  is  by  its  very  etymology  indicated  to  he  significant  of 
8  whole.  They  are  known  as  of  two  species,  extensive,  aiid 
ititensive  or  comprehensive  wholes.  They  are  both  derived 
from  a  plurality  of  judgments :  the  former,  the  extensive,  spe- 
cies, by  the  combination  or  synthesis  of  the  subjects  of  two  or 
more  judgments  having  a  common  predicate  ;  the  latter,  t;lie 
intensive  species,  by  the  synthesis  of  the  predicates  of  judg- 
ments having  a  common  subject.  This  common  predicate  in 
the  former  case,  and  this  common  subject  in  the  latter 
case,  we  will  call  the  base  of  the  concept.  It  is  the  iden- 
tifying principle  in  the  conc^t,  and  the  necessary  condi- 
tion ^f  its  formation.  The  process  of  forming  may  be  thoa 
exemplified.  To  form  an  extensive  whole  or  concept  with 
the  predicate  base,  wise,  as  from  the  following  jadgmeotB, 
which  are  the  data  to  the  process  of  thought :  Socrates  U 
■  wise ;  Plato  is  wise  ;  Aristotle  is  vnse, — we  synthesize,  unite, 
the  subjects  Socrates,  Plato,  AristoUe,  into  one  whole  or  class, 
end  signalize  the  union  or  synthesis  by  the  one  word  sage.  We 
have  now  an  extensive  whole  or  concept,  the  parts  of  which 
are  identical  units — each  being  loise.  So  in  forming  a  com- 
prehensive whole  on  a  subject  base,  eay,  Socrates :  from  the 
judgments  Socrates  observes  ;  Socrates  thinks  ;  Socrates  aystema- 
tizes;  Socrates  teaches, — we  may  form  the  comprehensive  whole 
or  concept  philosopher,  as  signalizing  under  one  word  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  predicHtes  of  observing,  thinking,  systematizing, 
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teachiDg, — this  being,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  in  a 
caoiial,  the  other  in  a  substantial  whole.  It  is  obvious,  that 
the  nature  of  the  process  admita  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
terms,  whether  subjects  or  predicates,  being  gathered  into  the 
fiynthesis — the  only  condition  being  that  the  base  be  pre- 
served nnalterabie  as  the  one  identifying  principle. 

Now  it  is  manifest  from  this  genesis  of  the  concept,  that  the 
base  belongs  as  truly  to  any  one  part  as  to  any  other.  If  wise 
belongs  to  Socrates  bo  far  as  sage,  it  belongs  to  Plato  also,  as 
complementary  part  of  Socrates  in  the  concept.  If  the  con- 
cept has  been  formed  in  accordance  with  its  law,  my  induction 
of  the  base,  laUe,  from  Socrates  to  Plato  as  such  part,  has  the 
character  of  absolate  truth,  of  necessary  certainty.  But  more, 
on  the  same  principle,  I  may  induce  in  the  same  way  any  part 
of  the  base,  vnse,  as  belonging  to  Socrates,  to  any  complemen- 
tary part  of  the  concept- whole.  If  wise  cootaiu  the  characters 
of  spiritual,  of  int^igeni,  or  any  <lther  character  whatever,  then, 
finding  any  one  in  Socrates  as  sage,  I  can  induce  the  same  of 
Plato,  and  the  induction  is  still  characterized  by  the  same 
necessary  certainty.  If  any  contingency  attaches  to  the  re- 
Bolt,  it  is  derived  from  the  data  exclusively.  The  thought  pro- 
cess gives  as  necessary  results  as  any  mathematical  computa- 
tion whatever.  Its  absolute  validity  is  thus  beyond  impeach- 
ment. 

But  it  may  be  tliought  from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
particular  instance  by  which  we  have  exemplified  the  general 
process  of  indnction,  that,  even  if  valid,  the  process  is  of  ex- 
tremely limited  reach,  and  therefore  anworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration and  study.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  the 
groandlesanessof  this  supposition;  to  demonstrate  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  human  mind  in  originating  and  in  attaining  know- 
ledge-is, chiefly,  in  precisely  this  way.  The  primitive  condi- 
tions of  all  hnman  knowledge  are  found,  indeed,  in  the  activity 
of  the  proper  originative  faculties  of  the  intelligence — those 
of  perception  external  and  internal,  artd  those  of  intuition 
BO  called,  or  of  the  regulative  faculty,  as  it  is  inadequately 
denominated  by  Hamilton.   These  furnish  the  original  daila  to 
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thoHglit,  and  aa  necessary  conditioae  of  all  knowledge  hare  a 
prime  importance.  But  in  relittive  amount  in  the  origiQatioii 
and  attainment  of  knowledge,  they  are  aa  the  puny  life-force 
of  the  acorn-germ  to  the  full  life  of  the  tree.  That  germinal 
force,  continuing  on  aa  we  are  obliged  to  believe  from  the  en- 
during constancy  of  being,  and  never  dying  out,  asdetermlDed 
in  relation  to  the  force  of  the  developed  tree,  measnree  truly 
the  proportion  of  mental  force  in  the  original  perception  con- 
tinued, or  in  the  form  which  we  call  memory,  to  that  of 
onr  mature  knowledge.  The  great  body  is  thought — ^pure 
thongbt  taken  in  the  stricter  sense,  as  the  operation  of  the 
discursive  faculty.  No  learner,  no  investigator  begins,  at  this 
age  of  the  race  at  leaat,  with  an  original  observation.  He  be- 
gins witb  a  thought  already  attained,  with  a  concept  formed 
as  we  have  seen  by  the  conspiring  and  unintermitting  energy 
of  the  race.  Far  up  above  the  deep  foundations  of  the  great 
coral-reef  of  human  knowledge,  each  new  builder  stands  to  add 
his  particle  to  the  huge  mass  beneath.  He  starts  with  a  con- 
cept that  generations  have  been  industriously  forming,  indi- 
vidual after  individual  adding  a  little,  each  scrutinizing,  testing, 
verifying  the  addition  of  every  otber,  so  far  as  interworked 
with  his  own  labor;  and  all  laboring  by  a  necessary  instinct 
under  a  sure  and  perfect  law  of  their  common  being.  He  starts 
with  a  concept  embodied  in  a  word.  If  the  first  man  began, 
none  can  now  begin,  with  a  perception.  DeaCurtes  tried  it ; 
and  every  line  of  the  record  in  which  he  narrated  hia  attempt 
belied  the  endeavor  and  proved  it  an  absurdity  and  a  clieat. 
He  might  aa  easily  have  made  himself  another  Adam.  The 
bud  on  the  diatiint  spray  of  an  ancient  oak  might  &a  well  ^eek 
to  be  original  acorn-germ.  All  subject  wordit,  all  predicate 
worda  in  human  speecb  are  concepts  formed,  aa  we  have  de- 
scribed, by  the  conspiring  labors  of  the  race.  No  man  can 
now  start  in  the  parauit  of  knowledge,  but  aa  he  begins  with 
these ;  for  he  must  begin  with  data;  and  these  data  are  now 
concepts  mainly.  Further,  no  man  living,  it  is  no  extrava- 
gance to  say,  can  bring  up  into  hia  consciousnesa,  every  ele- 
ment that  haa  been  garnered  up  in  the  long  harvesting  of 
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thought  aince  the  beginaiag,  into  any  one  of  those  coDceptx. 
To  do  this  he  would  need  to  trace  up  ita  formation  from  the 
very  first,  recc^izing  every  particle  of  nev  matter  deposited 
by  every  contributor  during  the  progress  of  the  race.  To 
know  what  it  contains  in  respect  of  any  part,  therefore,  he 
muiit  induce,  ^o  may  knoiv  part ;  from  that  part  he  can  in* 
duca  1o  any  complementary  part.  He  knows  Socrates  and 
Plato  to  be  complementary  parts  of  each  other ;  he  knows 
Socrates  to  be  intelligatt,  he  induces  the  siime  to  Plato.  He 
knows  intdligent,  to  contain  active,  observing,  testing,  verifying, 
patient,  hnpeful,  and  indefinite  other  characters  ;  he  induces  the 
same  to  Pinto.  He  knows  Socrates  to  be  aninud,  that  has  a 
circalatory  system,  a  part  of  which  is  arterial,  that  itself  has 
certain  properties,  each  of  which  has,  likewise,  ita  own  prop- 
erties invoU'ed  in  it,  and  so  on  ;  he  induces  each  of  these 
characters  to  Plato, — to  every  like  complementaiy  of  Socrates. 
Acquisition  of  knowledge  is  mainly  inductive.  And  we  rest 
in  it  simply  becanso  both  the  process  of  forming  concepts  and 
that  of  inducing  others,  are  valid  processes  ;  the  contingency  in- 
troduced in  the  original  perception  having  been  reduced  to 
ita  minimnm  through  the  verifying  labor  of  the  race,  and  the 
possible  error  in  the  proper  thought-process  having  in  the 
same  verifying  labor  been  eliminated. 

It  is  not  otherwise  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Its 
accretions  are  chiefly  by  induction.  One  observation  made 
OD  a  single  object  of  investigation  adds  to  the  contents  of  the 
concept — whether  subject-concept  or  predicate-concept ;  and 
at  once  what  is  thus  added  is  induced  to  every  completnea- 
tary  part.  The  discovery  of  the  mode  in  which  two  fluida 
of  unequal  affinities  for  the  walls  of  a  tabe  move  through  it, 
imparts  through  a  valid  induction  a  new  character  to  the 
circulation  of  sap  in  all  vegetable  life,  and  of  blood  in  all  ani-  - 
mal  life.  So,  universally,  it  is  by  indactiun  that  the  knowledge 
of  what  pertains  to  one  or  a  part  is  extended  over  the  many 
or  the  whole. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  nnintermitting  flactnationa  in 
the  values  or  imports  of  these  concepts,  as  evinced  in  the  ever- 
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chnnging  meanings  of  the  worda  in  which  tliej  are  embodied, 
must  f'ltally  corrnpt  any  pure  tbougbt-process  mediated 
through  them.  Thei^e  fluctuations,  these  changes  in  concepts, 
it  muBt  be  admitted,  are  actnal ;  they  are  the  condition  of  all 
true  intellectual  life,  of  all  advancing  knowledge,  bearing  the 
rame  relation  to  the  living  body  of  faaman  thought,  that  the 
perpetuni  motion  in  the  blood-corpuscles  bears  to  the' pliysical 
body.  Concepts  being,  as  we  have  ssen  from  their  genesis, 
bat  quantities,  can  change  only  by  augmentation  or  by  dimi- 
nution. They  are  ever  undergoing  these  two  changes.  On 
the  one  hand,  every  new  observation  adds  to  tlicir  contents, 
their  freightage,  their  proper  import ;  and  on  the  other,  both 
the  occasions  of  science,  facility  of  discrimination  and  of  com- 
prehension, and,  also,  the  very  augmentation  in  one  quantity 
from  ils  essential  correlation  to  the  other,  are  effecting  ii  per- 
petual narrowing  of  the  import  of  concepts  and  terms.  But 
although  this  may  render  it  necessary  to  iissured  science,  that 
the  nature,  the  mode,  and  the  extent  of  these  flnctuations 
should  be  well  understood,  they  do  not  at  nil  nffect  the  nature  of 
the  movement  of  the  thought  itself  nor  impair  its  validity.  Nop 
are  these  changCH,  although-it  must  be  ndmitted  they  are  the 
abundant  occasion  of  error  and  of  dissension  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  to  be  deprecated  as  wholly  evil.  Indeed, as  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  all  living,  growing  thought,  they  should 
be  accepted  with  a  cordial  welcome,  nnd  their  rich  ministry  (o 
intellectual  life  intelligently  turned  to  account. 

But,  still  further,  the  questiun  may  occur,  are  not  nil  these 
concepts  illusory,  but  mocking  images  of  the  real,  with  no  as- 
eared  correspondencies  in  the  world  of  being  around  us?  It  is 
a  question  of  most  momentous  concernment;  but  the  diacuii- 
Bion  of  it  does  not  belong  here,  and  it  may  legitimately  be  dis- 
missed with  only  a  glance  at  the  point  where  it  touches  our 
present  theme.  The  matter  in  question  to  ua  here  is  not  the 
venicity  of  our  originHting  perceptive  faculties;  bat  only  the 
correspondence  of  our  mere  thought-products,  oar  concept:^ 
in  which  we  have  hoarded  up  our  fruits  of  knowledge  as  they 
have  ripened  to  our  hands,  ever  varying  in  their  actual  con. 
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tODts,— the  correspocdence  of  tliese  with  the  actnal  around  as. 
Notr  it  i3  enough  to  say  in  this  place,  that  while  skepticiBm 
here  hns  do  ground  whatever  to  stand  upon,  not  even  enough  to 
enable  ittoisene  the  demand  for  positive  proof  of  the  affirmative 
of  a  qnestion,  in  which  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  negative, 
for  the  very  terms  of  any  such  demand  import  the  truth  of 
the  concepts  in  which  the  skeptic  must  embody  hia  demand, — 
every  radiant  of  evidence  to  us, — reason,  experience,  analogy, 
sod  revelation,  demonstrates  the  certainty  of  the  correspon- 
dence. Reason  postulates  one  universe,  one  creator,  one  prin- 
ciple of  creation,  unity  in  the  wondrous  diversity,  harmony  in 
the  infinity  of  parts,  sameness  in  endless  difference.  All  experi- 
ence, all  analogy  aiges  along  the  same  truck  of  assurance  \  and 
inspiration  opens  upon  us  with  the  teaching  which  must  be 
accepted  in  all  science  as  its  very  beginning  condition,  that 
every  created  thing  is  created  "after  his  kind."  This  princi- 
ple of  kind,  of  identity  in  creation,  stamped  upon  it  at  its  ori- 
gin, and  never  contradicted  in  tbe  continuing  agency  of  the 
creator  in  bis  maintenance  and  rule  of  his  created  work,  iathe 
fundamental  principle  in  the  aniverae  of  thin;^,  tbe  only  type 
and  connterpnrt  of  the  one  principle  of  thought.  There  ia  a 
true  kind,  a  species  in  things  that  never  perishes,  any  more 
than  substance  or  force,  forbidding  transformation  of  kinds, 
and  commingling  of  kinds,  eo  that  if  siich  appear  we  instinc- 
tively and  truly  recognize  them  as  monstrosities,  which  we  for- 
bear to  account  for,  till  we  atUiin  a  higher  point  of  view  from 
which  to  look  out  on  the  orderly  arrangement  of  things  that 
appear  around  as  ; — a  higher,  purer  light  in  which  to  survey 
and  study  the  well-ordered  universe  of  God.  Language,  as 
■hiiped  by  the  most  cultivated  portions  of  the  human  race,  at- 
tests the  general  acquiescence  of  men  in  the  correlativeness 
of  thought  and  specific  identity  in  nature.  The  words,  genm, 
kind.  Inn,  can,  knows,  and  numerous  others,  all  of  tbe  same 
stock,  and  similar  in  the  different  dialects  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family,  connect  causative  power,  intelligence,  and  speciBo 
identity  in  clearest  and  closest  relationship.  Things  are  alike 
because  the  creatures  of  the  same  causative  power :  things 
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correspond  to  our  thoaghta,  because  we  and  they  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  power,  and  all  are  akin  to  it.  In  this  fundar 
mentui  truth  are  grounded  alike  the  necessary  objective  con- 
dition of  all  science,  and  also  the  universal  instinct  of  science 
in  man.  Without  this  correspot  dence  between  thought  and 
being,  science  is  an  empty  form  ;  and  the  innate  aspiration  for 
ecience  in  man  is  a  cheat  and  a  lie.  Accepting  this  corres- 
pondence with  a  natural  fiiith,  man,  through  the  identities  cog- 
DJzable  and  validated  in  thought,  rises  surely  and  successfully 
along  the  identities  of  creation  upwards  into  the  unity  of  tho 
single  creative  power  in  the  universe  and  attains  perfect  sci- 
ence. 

These  several  illustrations  of  the  inductive  process,  aa  ap- 
plied to  the  more  generic  kinds  of  wholes  in  which  thought 
may  proceed,  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  process  aa 
alsoitslegitimacyand  importance.  They  confirm  our  apriori 
presumption,  thnt  the  relation  of  part  to  part  is  ground  of  in- 
ference in  itself  as  primitive,  as  valid,  as  that  of  part  to  whole. 
We  have  no  need  to  resort  to  any  such  nnphilosophical  expe- 
dient of  helping  out  a  supposed  iiopotency  in  the  procedure,  aa 
that  of  Dr.  Whately,  who  would  bring  all  reasoning  under  the 
deductive  syllogism.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  removing, 
with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  physical  discovery  and  proof  from 
the  field  of  proper  thought,  thereby  annihilating  all  its  claims 
to  scieoco.  This  separation  of  material  or  philosophical  from 
logical  induction  is  manifestly  the  result  of  a  defective  view  of 
the  relations  in  thought,  in  which  onecoordinatepart  of  these 
relations,  that  of  part  to  complementary  part,  is  wholly  over- 
looked, and  of  a  consequent  attempt  to  validate  all  thought  on 
the  other.  Theso  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
practicability,  and  likewise  the  necessity  to  accurate  results, 
of  distlngnishing  between  the  two  parts  of  the  procedure  in 
all  our  thinking;  the  conditions  of  thought,  on  the  one  hand,  aa 
furnished  by  the  presentative  faculties  of  the  intelligence,  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  cognitions  of  some  previou.^  process  of 
thought,  and,  on  the  other,  the  movements  of  thought  on  those 
conditions.     Thorough-going  verification  of  our  thinking   ii 
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possible  only  on  the  condition  of  our  being  able  to  separata 
the  data,  and  so  the  meana  of  clearing  them  from  error,  from 
the  thonght-procens  itself  as  applied  to  those  data.  They 
will  snfSce,  still  farther,  to  show  the  importance  of  determin- 
ing in  all  our  thinkin;^  t)ie  kind  of  whole  in  which  our  thought 
is  to  proceed.  To  a  certain  extent,  no  error  may  arii^e  froca 
overlooking  these  diatinctions ;  so  long,  for  instance,  as  the 
process  of  thought  involves  no  relationships  that  differ  in  ths 
several  kinds  of  whole.  So  soon,  however,  as  those  reHtion- 
ahips  that  are  peculiar  to  the  respective  kinds,  and  that  are 
characteristic  of  them,  become  involved,  then  error  nnavoida- 
bir  comes  in  if  the  different  kinds  of  whole  are  confounded. 
This  confusion  is  a  source  of  endless  mistake,  and  the  extrica* 
tion  of  truth  becomes  well  nigh  impossible  ;  for  never  did  Ba- 
con utter  a  more  important  truth  for  investigators  in  science, 
than  when  he  said  :  "Citius  emei^it  Veritas  ex  errore  quam 
ex  confu^ione."  So  long  as  only  lines,  surfaces,  solids  come 
into  a  mathematical  process  as  wholes,  with  none  of  the  pecu- 
liar relationships  in  the  parts  by  which'  one  kind  of  dimension 
■  ie  distinguished  from  the  other,  so  long  error  may  be  excluded ; 
but  when  the  parts  of  a  lineal  foot  become  confounded  with 
the  parts  of  a  superficial  or  of  a  solid  foot,  then  the  procedure 
plungesinto  inextricable  confusion,and  truth  can  never  emerge. 
It  is  just  BO  with  the  cimfasion  of  the  wholes  given  in  the  condi- 
tionary  objects  of  thought  with  those  produced  by  thought,  or 
of  integrate,  substantial,  and  causal  wholes  with  one  another 
in  our  thought.  Our  thinking  is  more  commonly  complicated 
of  all.  The  distinctions  are  but  feebly  recognized  even  among 
thinkers,  among  men  of  science.  The  precise  nature  and 
characteristics  of  a  caos^il  whole  are  hardly  recognized  at  all. 
Indeed  the  nature  of  thought,  as  a  procedure  necessarily  in 
the  relations  of  whole  and  part,  is  hardly  recognized  by  meta- 
physicians. Logic  has  been  so  exiled  from  our  schools  of 
learning,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought  are  known  to 
but  few  among  the  professed  thinkers.  Wh^it  wonder  is  it  that 
error  so  commonly  pervades  onr  scientific  systems;  that  anta- 
goniemsattendso  swarmingly  on  every  advance  of  knowledge; 
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that  trnth  emerges  BO  slowly  and  amid  such  rocking  throes  from 
the  chaos  aud  confusion  of  complicated  thought  I  What  prom- 
lee  to  the  rapid  end  penceful  progress  of  knowledge  would 
open  from  the  clear  determination  of  the  the  nature  of  thought, 
as  the  faculty  of  all  proper  scientific  knowledge  ;  of  its  laws  ; 
of  the  conditions  of  its  movements ;  of  the  modes  of  its  opera- 
tion;  of  the  validity  of  its  results; with  the  clear  discrimina- 
tion of  its  prQ(:edi]re  from  those  of  the  other  facultieB  of  the 
intelligence,  to  which  it  looks  for  the  supply  of  all  the  materi- 
al for  its  diversified  fabrics  1 


Am.  IV.— the  war  FOR  mOEPENDENCE.  AND  THE  WAR 

FOR  BECEBSION. 

By  Bbt.  Willuh  Asaw,  D.  D.,  New  Toix. 

It  is  common  t«  celebrate  thebtrth  of  our  national  independ- 
ence with  every  demonntration  of  popular  joy.  So,  it  was  pre- 
dicted by  one  of  the  authors  of  the  immortal  Declaration,  it 
would  always  be  celebrated  with  bonfires,  and  illuminations, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  salvos  of  artillery. 

Special  reasons  gave  to  this  anniversary,  the  past  year,  an 
extraordinary  zest  and  importance.  We  have  reached  a  new 
epoch  in  our  national  existence.  We  have  passed  through  a 
second  birth.  Deliveredfrom  great  perils  and  pains  we  sre  just 
entering  a  new  period  of  our  history.  Not  less  important  ia 
the  termination  of  our  great  civil  war,  than  was  the  beginning 
of  our  independent  nationality.  Separated  by  an  interviil  of 
a  centary — lacking  eleven  years — the  two  events  are  immedi- 
ately related.  They  have  their  resemblances  and  their  con- 
trasts. Both  are  parts  of  one  great  historic  development. 
"  Deep  answers  onto  deep  at  the  noise  of  God's  water-spouts.^ 
Our  nation's  birth,  and  our  nation's  vindication  are  connecled 
directly  with  human  rights,  liberty,  and  welfare ;   and  are  im- 
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port'kiit  acts  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  oar  Lord  on  the 
earth. 

As  such,  they  deserve  to  be  celebrated,  most  devoutly,  by 
an  intelligent  and  religious  people.  They  demand  something  - 
more  of  ns  than  holiday  amusements,  and  noise,  and  pageantry, 
nnd  exuberance  of  animal  spiritp.  There  should  be  a  tliou;j;ht- 
ful  considenitioD  of  causes,  and  principles,  and  divine  laws. 
Tiiere  should  be  a  wise  looking  at  the  past,  and  the  future. 
Above  all,  there  should  be  a  most  devout  study  of  divine  provi- 
dence— its  unfoldings  and  intentions  in  connection  with  our 
history.  We  can  not  adjust  ourselves  wisely  and  vigorously 
to  our  duties  as  citizens  in  this  Christian  Republic,  if  wo  are 
not  well-informed  as  to  the  principles  of  divine  juriitprudunce 
which  are  to  be  acknowledged  in  onr  peculiar  nationality. 

While  Washington  commanded  that  the  manifesto  of  mition- 
al  independence  should  be  re^d  at  the  head  of  every  divis- 
ion of  the  nrmy,  the  clergy,  of  their  own  impulse,  performed 
the  same  office,  with  a  very  general  unanimity,  from  their 
pulpits. 

Those  who  aided  and  abetted  the  recent  rebellion,  at  home 
and  abroad,  claimed  thut  it  had,  for  its  origin  and  defence,  the 
same  rights  and  principles  as  those  which  were  involved  in 
that  revolution,  which  secured  to  ns  intjependence  from  tha 
Oil]  World,  and  which  is  now  universally  celebrated  as  an  act 
of  wisdom,  and  righteonsness,  and  honor.  Was  the  one  event 
right  because  it  was  snccessful  7  Is  the  other  to  be  branded 
as  crime  merely  because  it  was  defeated  7  Or,  did  the  one  suo- 
eeed  because  it  was  right,  and  di^the  other  fail  only  because  it 
was  wrong  7  What  are  the  laws  of  rightand  wrongas  applicable 
to  such  subjects?  What  are  the  principles,  in  the  code  of 
Christian  ethics,  which  make  one  revolution  rightful  and  ob- 
ligatory, and  another,  criminal  and  unjustiGable?  Surely,  W9 
are  in  a  most  forlorn  condition  if  we  are  not  able  to  render  a 
good  and  sufficient  answer  to  questions  like  these.  Such  mat< 
ters  should  not  be  left  to  caprice,  to  prejudice,  to  passion.  They 
come  within  the  range  of  divine  laws.  These  laws  aro  capo* 
ble  of  exact  statement,     We  cheerfully  undertake  to  defia» 
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them.  We  hold  that  what  is  geDeniU;  known  in  history  hb 
the  Americao  RevolntioD — the  act  of  separatioo  from  th« 
British  Government,  was  right — not  because  it  snccoeded.'bnt 
that  it  pQcceeded  because  it  was  right — right  in  itself,  right  in 
accordance  with  divine  laws — aad  therefore,  it  deserves  to  be 
commemorated  with  gratitude,  and  all  who  accomplished  it  with 
immort'^i]  honor.  We  hold  that  the  recent  attempt  to  revola- 
tionizethegovernmentof  this  cotmtry  was  wrong,  criminal,  uu- 
JQstiGable,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  even  of  good  men  who 
were  involved  in  it — that  in  its  inception,  and  in  its  progress, 
it  was  at  variance  with  the  revealed  tnw  of  God : — and  that  it 
has  been  overtaken  by  defeat,  and  will  be  remembered  rs  an 
offence  because  it  was  gratuitous,  and  against  the  statutes  of 
the  Almighty.  Such  language  might  pass  for  mere  breath,  if 
unsupported  by  proof.  Proof  we  propose  to  furnish.  It  will 
be  our  object,  in  this  article,  to  verify  the  statements  which 
we  have  now  made  ;  presenting,  in  form,  the  contrasts  between 
the  two  great  events  in  our  history,  the  first  and  the  latest — 
with  the  reasons  which  crowned  the  one  with  success  and 
glory,  and  doomed  the  other  to  defeat  and  ignominy.  Sad  for 
na  and  for  the  world  will  it  be,  if  we  do  not  rightly  interpret 
the  lesson  which  has  been  uttered  in  the  terrific  voices  of  war, 

.  and  written,  large  and  distinct,  in  human  blood. 

Wo  begin  what  we  have  to  propose  on  this  subject,  with 
the  inspired  affirmation  that  government  is  a  divine  ordinance. 
"The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  doctrine  of  revelation  hiis  been 
perverted  and  abused.  Despots  have  cited  it  as  the  basis  of 
their  authority,     Nothing  is  here  said  or  implied  us  to  the 

form  of  government.  The  expression  is  very  general.  The 
reference  is  simply  to  government.  Civil  government  is  a 
power  for  human  protection.  The  authority  for  such  a  power 
proceeds  from  the  Almighty,  who  has  ordained  that  society 
ooold  not  exist  without  it.  It  does  not  spring,  therefore,  in 
an  ultim  ite  sense  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Surely 
the  right  of  parental  government  does  not  proceed  from  the 
oonsent  of  the  child,  who  is  born  under  domestic  authority. 
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It  resnlta  from  the  will  and  ordinance  of  God.  The  object  of 
government  is,  not  the  f^grandizement  of  those  who  ad' 
minister  it — ^bat  thu  welfare  of  Ihoae  over  whom  it  is  extended. 
It  is  an  agent  for  human  protection,  security,  and  well-being. 
Diviiio  benevolence  being  its  authorship,  hamaa  happiness  is 
its  object  and  end. 

Prom  these  premises  we  infer.jSrsf,  the  datv  of  obeying,  and 
conserving,  and  honoring  civil  government  so  long  as  it  is  ad- 
ministered with  reference  to  its  prescribed  object:  andsccond- 
ly,  the  right  and  the  dntyof  modifying  and  changing  govern- 
ment when  it  ia  perverted  from  its  ordained  nses  into  an  in- 
Birtiment  of  wrong  and  oppression  ;  and  organizing  a  new  and 
better  form  of  admin  is  triit  ion  which  will  conform  to  the  legiti- 
*  mnte  intentions  of  civil  government.  These  premises  and  in- 
ferences cover  the  whole  ground  pertaining  to  onr  subject. 
They  prove  the  right  of  revolution  in  certain  circnrostances. 
They  define  the  circnmstances  in  which  alone  revolution  is 
right.  They  inform  ns  when  attempts  at  revolution  are  wrong, 
B  crime  against  society  and  against  God. 

The  right  to  revolutionize  gfivernment  inheres  in  the 
very  purpose  of  government.  Mark  the  word  : — to  revolvtion- 
ue  government, — not  to  abolish  government — not  to  destroy 
all  government — since  the  necessity  of  some  government  is  a 
divine  ordinance  for  hnmtin  welfare — but  to  change  its  form, 
its  method  of  jurisdiction — removing  one  and  substituting  in 
its  pl.ice  another  which  is  better. 

JFJien  is  it  right  to  revolutionize  government?  "We  an- 
swer :  wTien.  the  existing  goveriiment  has  so  far  failed 
(fits  legitimate  cHjQect  as  to  be  an  inafrument  cf  wrong,  unright- 
eousTiess,  and  suffering.  Then,  and  then  only,  is  it  right  and 
proper,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law  of  benevolence, 
that  it  aholild  be  alteredimdsetaside,  and  another  form  of  gov- 
ernment organized,  which  will  the  better  promote  the  protec- 
tion, siifety,  and  happiness  of  the  people.  The  process  of 
change  may  require  snflfering.  It  may  involve  an  appeal  to 
arms,  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  but  the  result  contemplated, 
— re4fc68  of  wrong,  the  removal  of  evils,  the  increase  of  happt- 
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nees,  the  greater  good  of  the  ivhole.^ustiGea  the  stera  and 
violent  proceeding.  Christaiii  Benevolence  smiles  on  an  act 
whicli,  proceeding  from  such  a  motive,  tends  to  such  aa  issue, 
and  honors  it  with  her  blo^eing  and  sanctiun. 

Ruch,  we  hold,  were  the  circumstances  which  justified  the 
American  Revolutioo  ;  and  ehed  immortal  renown  upon  those 
who  conducted  and  accomplished  it.  It  did  not  spring  from 
mere  passion.  It  had  a  better  basis  than  aaimple  preference. 
Onr  fathers  did  not  rebel  against  the  mother  conntry  because 
they  did  not  like  a  monarchy,  and  because  they  thought  they 
sliould  like  another  form  of  government.  Many  of  them  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  ancestral 
land.  They  had  no  desire  tolniugurate  a  new  and  independent 
government,  provided  the  evils  from  which  they  suffered  could  ■ 
be  redressed.  Tbey  began  with  protesting  against  those 
evil.-).  Tbey  desired  that  they  should  be  reformed  and  abol- 
ished. They  remonstrated  against  abuses.  They  expostu- 
lated with  the  British  Parliament  and  king.  They  were  not 
wild  and  malignant  insurgents.  Tiiey  were  reformers,  in  the 
best  sense.  They  knew  not  when  they  began  how  f.ir  their 
protestations  would  lead.  They  petitioned,  they  entreated. 
They  sought  for  relief.  They  were  subject  to  wrongs  which 
amounted  to  oppression.  There  were  those  in  the  Britidli  Par- 
liament who  themselves  protested  against  the  %vrocgs  inflicted 
upon  the  American  Colonies.  The  eloquence'  with  which 
Chatham  plead  the  cause  of  our  fathers,  iasistitig  on  tUeir 
rights,  ^iU  echoes  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Senate.  But 
all  those  remonstrances  and  expostuhitions  were  in  vain.  Ke- 
dress  weis  denied.  At  length  the  evils  complained  of  reached 
such  an  enormity,  that  the  duty  and  wisdom  of  resistuncewere 
revolved  by  our  fathers.  They  did  not  precipitate  revolution. 
They  weighed  well  the  cost.  In  their  immortal  manifesto  they 
acknowledged  that  "existing  governments  should  not  be 
charged  for  light  and  transient  causes."  They  regarded  it  as 
better  to  suffer  wrong,  while  the  wrong  was  tolerable,  than  to 
expose  the  country  to  all  the  sufferings  and  woes  of  revolution. 
But  when  abuses  and  usurpations  were  so  multipliud^as  to 
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prove  that  the  government  which  orig:D&ted  them  wue  pervert- 
ed  into  on  instrument  of  oppression,  they  coqld  not  evade  the 
convictioD,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  set  it  aside,  and  provide 
other  methods  and  agencies  for  their  security.  Then  was  it 
that  they  made  their  appeal  to  God,  and  to  the  "jadgment  of 
mankind.''  They  made  an  expression  of  the  reasons  which 
justified  their  resistance  to  tlie  long  established  government, 
and  Iheir  purpose  to  provide  another.  This  was  the  design 
of  the  Declaratiou  of  Independence — to  assign  the  reasons 
which  .impelled  them  to  mahe  this  painful  and  violent  Fepara- 
tion.  Those  reasons,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  immortal 
document,  are  ticenfyseven  in  number.  We  hold  that  they 
were  good  and  sufficient.  They  are  of  such  a  character  aa 
indicate  a  radical  perversion  of  civil  government.  They 
prove  that  the  government  by  which  thoae  wrongs  were  per- 
petrated, instead  of  being  an  agency  to  protect,  and  to  bless, 
was  itself  an  instrument  of  tremendous  mischief.  Its  pervor- 
stou  was  so  complete  and  incurable,  that  nothing  remained  for 
good  men  and  true,  bat  to  set  it  aside,  and  adopt  what  was 
better.  Their  action  was  prompted  by  no  antipathy  of  races, 
by  no  prejudice  of  classes,  by  no  impulse  of  passion,  by  no 
ambition  of  power.  It  was  a  calm,  intelligent,  rational  con- 
viction on  tiieir  part  that  the  government  under  which  tbey 
h3d  lived  hnd  no  far  failed  of  the  object  for  which  govern- 
ment was-  instituted,  that  the  common  welfare,  benevolence 
itself,  demanded,  that  a  change  should  be  made^by  a  revolu- 
tion, which  might  cost  sacrifice,  suffering,  and  blood.  We  do 
not  propose  to  repeat,  compare,  and  weigh,  the  several  rea- 
sons assigned  by  our  fatherx,  for  the  assertion  of  their  indepen- 
dence. They  are  all  on  record.  The  wrongs  of  which  they 
compluined  were  not  superficiul.  They  imply  a  total  subversion 
of  the  divine  ends  of  government.  Insteud  of  being  an  organ- 
ized power  to  protect,  to  bless,  it  was  an  armed  poiver  to  irri- 
tate, annoy,  oppress,  and  curse.  And  for  those  radical  mis- 
cbieff,  there  was  only  one  radical  and  efficient  cure.  The 
government  itself  must  be  thrown  aside,  and  another,  just,  and 
benignant,  be  organized  in  its  stead.    -This  was  what  oar 
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fathers  undertook  and  accomplished  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Their  acta  stand  approved  by  the  divine  law  of  love. 
It  is  justified  by  the  legisKtion  of  Him  who  is  the  ordainer  of 
governments  for  man's  welfare.  That  which  U  the  end  and 
design  of  government,  was  the  warrant  for, the  change  of 
government.  The  men  who  inaugurated  the  revolution  were 
called  by  the  parent  government — rebels.  We  regard  them 
as  reformers  ;  rigbteous  and  heroic ;  and  applaud  iheir  doing, 
not  for  its  success,  but  for  the  great  principles  and  laws  of  be- 
nevolence which  prompted  and  conducted  the  achievement  in 
the  interest  of  human  rights,  and  hnm:m  happiness. 

We  pass  now  over  an  interval  of  four  score  years,  to  the  re- 
cent attempt  to  revolutionize  the  government  of  this  n;ition, 
from  which  we  have  so  recently  emerged.  That  the  govern- 
ment ronnded  by  the  people  of  this  country,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  Wii8  absolutely  perfect,  it  would  be  false  to  affirm.  That 
it  wns  good,  perhaps  the  best  which  in  the  circumstnnces 
could  have  been  constructed  ;  that  it  ivas  just,  and  liberal,  and 
benignant;  that  its  aim  WHS  to  promote  the  general  welfare; 
that  it  was,  in  fuct,  Hdministered  through  a  series  of  j'eara,  in 
the  epirit  with  which  it  was  organized  j  that  through  all 
changes  of  party  and  organs,  it  looked  to  the  rights  and  secu- 
rity, und  good  of  the  country,  in  the  general  tone  of  its 
action  ;  these  are  facts  which  we  affirm  to  be  true,  bsyond 
all  question  or  contradiction.  These  are  the  things  which 
have  made  our  govornment  the  theme  of  general  panegyric. 
We  will  not  noiv^ompare  it  with  other  governments.  We 
will  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  imputation  oF  Lmding  it  with 
indiscriminate  eulogy.  Jt  is  enough  that  we  take  these  facts 
for  our  premises  ;  that  the  American  Government  was  to  bo 
regarded  as  the  divine  ordinance  for  the  good  of  the  American 
people ;  that  it  actually  accomplished  the  end  for  which  it 
was  instituted  j  and  that  therefore,  it  was  the  religious  duty  of 
all  to  conserve  and  honor  it,  until  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  it  was  so  perverted  in  spirit  and  acts,  that  the  law  of  be- 
nevolence demanded  that  it  should  be  revolutionized  and 
overthrown. 
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It  ia  from  these  premises  that  we  start  in  our  religions 
reasoning.  Was  the  American  Government  an  inBtrumi>nt  of 
wrong  and  oppression  7  Did  it  fail  of  the  object  for  ivliich  civil 
government  is  ordained  of  God?  Whoever  pretended  that  it ' 
did?  Diseatipfajtion  hasfreqnentlyerissDin  view  of  particular 
measures.  Parlies  and  Eectious  have  been  disaffected  by 
the  failnre  of  favorite  projects.  When  majorities  nJe,  minori- 
ties will  always  grumble  ond  complain.  But  who  has  ever  al- 
leged that  the  Federal  Government  of  this  great  nation,  was 
&n  instrument  of  mischief,  of  oppression,  and  of  wrong  I  To 
prove  to  Ihe  satisfaction  of  all  that  no  such  necessity  existed, 
as  did  exist  in  that,  original  revolution  we  commemorate,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  witnesses,  whose  testimony  can  not 
be  ascribed  to  prejudice. 

The  first  of  tliese  is  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,- who,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Stales,  in  the  year  1860,  used  these  words: 
"This  is  the  best  Government  ever  instituted  by  man,  nnex- 
ceptipnally  administered,  and  under  which  the  people  have 
been  prosperous  beyond  comparison  with  any  other  people 
whose  oareer  has  been  recorded  in  history." 

The  second  is  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  who,  in 
the  yesir  1861,  expressed  himself,  in  the  convention  of  his  own 
state,  as  follows :  "I  must  dDclnre  here,  aa  I  have  often  be- 
fore, what  has  been  repeated  by  tho  greatest  and  wisest  of 
statesmen  and  patriots  in  this  and  other  lauds, that  the  Amer- 
caD  government  is  the  best  and  purest,  the  most  equal  in  its 
rights,  the  most  just  in  its  decisions,  the  most  lenient  in  its 
measnres,  and  most  aspiring  in  its  principles  to  elevate  the 
race  of  men,  that  the  snn  of  heaven  has  ever  shone  upon.  Now 
for  you  to  attempt  to  overthrow  such  a  government  as  this, 
under  which  we  have  lived  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  in  which  we  have  gained  our  wealth,  our  standing  as 
a  nation,  our  domestic  safety  while  the  elements  of  peril  are 
aronnd  as,  with  peace  and  tranquillity,  accompanied  with  nn- 
bonnded  prosperity  and  rights  nuassailed,  is  the  beighth  of 
madness,  folly,  and  wickedness." 

The  third  is  Henry  A.  Wise,  then  governor  of  Vii^nia,  who, 
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ID  the  year  1859,  sending  this  Bentimunt  to  a  public  gathering 
in  Richraoiid :  "The  Union  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  they  are — the  country,  the  whole  country" — descants, 
even  to  rhapsody,  on  the  magiiiGcence  of  the  idea  thus  em- 
bodied, which  made  "him  an  unit  the  pos^eaaAr  of  the  whole 
Union  \vith  its  pride,  and  its  greatness,  and  its  immortal  an- 
nals," concluding  with  these  words:  '"If  any  would  not  love 
such  a  country,  let  him  have  no  country  to  love ;  and  if  any 
would  array  this  country's  parts  iigaiust  each  other  in  sec- 
tional division  and  strife,  let  him  have  no  inheritance  in  the 
whole — the  grand  great  whole— but  let  them  eelfis^lily  huve  a 
single  small  space  for  their  safe  keeping,  a  house  made  for 
treason,  felony,  or  mania,  a  prison  or  a  mad-house." 

This  ia  testimony  fropi  the  right  quarter  and  of  the  right 
quality.  It  might  be  re-inforced  in  the  aume  line,  to  »ny  de- 
gree. But  it  would  be  superfluous.  Wh;itever  was  the  rea- 
son alleged  for  the  recent  attempt  at  revolution,  it  was  not 
this — that  the  American  government  was  so  perverted  from  the 
proper  use  and  end  of  government,  that  duty  required  that  it 
should  be  changed  and  sot  aside.  If  this  reason  did  not  exist, 
then  the  endeavor  at  revolution,  we  will  not  say  on  political, 
but  on  Christian  grounds,  was  unjustifiable  and  criminal.  No 
one  to  our  knowledge  has  pretended  to  prove  that  such  a 
reason  existed.  There  was  any  amount  of  exasperation  be- 
cause of  other  things.  Recriminations  based  on  other  grounds 
were  hnrled  to  and  fro  through  the  air: — but  who,  in  any 
part  of  this  country,  or  of  the  world,  ever  undertook  to 
show  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  so 
despotic,  so  wicked,  so  cruel,  that  a  regard  for  the  gpiieral 
welfare — which  is  another  expression  for  benevolence — re- 
required  that  it  should  be  overthrown?  W]e  plant  ourselves 
firmly  on  this  ground.  For  the  present,  we  hold  in  abeyance 
every  other  consideration.  We  confine  oureelvea  strictly  for 
the  moment,  to  this  one.  It  is  a  ground  on  which  all  believers 
in  the  Bible,  and  all  sincere  friends  of  order,  of  law,  of  good 
government,  and  well-regulated  liberty  throughont  the  world 
should  stand  together.    It  is  the  ground  on  which  we  justify,  on 
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our  part.tbe  war  in  AvJiich  we  have  been  engaged,  in  defence 
of  the  national  life.  Just  now,  wo  bold  ourselves  to  this  single 
iseuo.  We  endeavored  to  preserve  that  government  which 
we  knew  deserved  to  be  upheld,  both  fur  ourselves  and  for  all 
mankind  against  the  asanults  of  men  who  sought  to  destroyit. 
Beasonablj  did  we  anticipate  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
ail  friends  of  good  government  throughout  the  world  in  this 
righteous  struggle.  We  did  not  expect  the  sympathy,  either 
of  despots  or  anarchists.  It  would  not  have  disappointed  us 
if  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  withheld  hia  sympathy  from 
our  purpose  to  maintain,  at  any  co^t,  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  world  at  large  may  have  forgotten  in  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  man,  his  art,  his  policy,  the  tremendous  crimes, 
by  which  he  vaulted  to  his  present  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Empire.  But  there  are  tho^e,  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  who  will 
never  foi^et  the  scenes  whicSi  occurred  in  Paris  hetweei^  the 
2d  and  the  4th  days  of  December,  1851,  when  he  who  was 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  by  a  deliberate  plot,  called  a 
coup  d'etal,  drenched  th?  Boulevards  with  innocent  blood,  and 
etainedhisowD  name  with  the  infamy  of  perjury,  that  he  might 
wear,  for  a  season,  the  title  of  Emperor.  No  reason  waa 
there,  why  we  should  have  expected  the  sympathy  of  such  a 
nwn,  who  had  revolutionized  the  government  of  his  own 
country  with  criminal  ambition  to  exalt  himself,  in  our  upright 
purpose  to  maintain  our  own  good  and  lawful  government ; 
bat  reason  enough  there  was  why  wo  should  expect  no  quali- 
6ed  eympatby  from  our  ancestrnl  land,  whose  traditions  and 
history  are  bo  intimately  related  to  good  government  to  true 
liberty  and  pure  religion.  Religious  assemblies  and  Parlia- 
mentary debates  have  assigned  as  a  reason,  why  England  stood 
aloof  from  our  defensive  struggle  that  it  was  not  designed  nor 
prosecuted  on  our  part  with  the  intention  of  overthrowing  sla- 
very. That  is  true.  This  war,  so  far  as  the  loyal  states  are 
concerned,  waa  not  began  nor  prosecuted  with  that  motive  ; 
however  tme  itwas,  tb«t  slavery  ere  long  became  involved  in 
the  siveep  of  the  whirlwind.  It  is  true  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  states  did  not  rash  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
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destroying  slavery.  They  could  not  have  been  united  on  that 
issue.  They  were  united  in  the  solemn  purpose  to  defend  and 
perpetuate  the  National  Government.  On  that  issue,  they  had 
right  to  expect  the  good  wishes  and  the  blessing  of  all  right- 
minded  men  thronghout  the  world.  For  the  moment  we  keep 
to  this  issue  and  to  no  other.  What  would  the  friends  of  hu- 
man society,  the  friends  of  good  government, — men  who  be- 
lieve neither  in  anarchy  nor  despotism — friends  of  order,  of 
law,  of  liberty,  of  religion,  what  would  they  have  had  us  to  do, 
in  tiie  iuterest  of  the  human  race,  but  resolutely  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  overthrow  a  government  so  good  and  gonial  as 
our  own?  The  end  has  not  come  as  yet  to  this  great  strife, so 
far  as  its  issues  are  sure  to  affegt  and  involve  the  future  of 
other  nations  ;  but  woeful  would  it  have  been  for  all  the  pros- 
pects of  the  world,  had  this  gratuitous  and  unjustifiable  at- 
tempt at  revolution  been  successful.  We  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  all  candid  minds — freed  from  jealousy  and  from 
fear — purified  from  all  sympathy  wiih  the  two  extremes  of 
tyranny  and  agrarianism — would  have  cheered,  with  one  voice 
of  approval  and  of  prayer,  this  noble  intent  to  uphold,  at  any 
expense  of  treasure  and  blood,  this  great  ordinance  of  God 
for  human  welfare—a  government  which  by  universal  con- 
sent, was  true  to  its  benevolent  intent.  Where  was  the  spir- 
it of  Hampden  and  Russell  and  Milton  at  that  critical  hour? 
Why  was  it  not  given  out  as  in  the  sound  of  many  waters  in 
aid  of  a.cause  which,  sure  as  any  truth,  involves  the  welfare  of 
the  world.  By  what  spell  wa^  it  that  iu  public  life,  even  in 
that  Britain,  whose  history  and  literature  are  so  affluent  in 
apostrophes  to  constitutional  law,  those  who  advocated  our 
cause  with  full-voiced  sympathy,  were  so  few,  and  those  who 
looked  at  it  askant,  with  suspicion,  with  ill  concealed  disap- 
probation were  so  many  and  so  strong?  These  are  questions 
which  one  day  will  demand  an  answer.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  impute  what  is  evil  and  angenerous.  We  forbear  to  speak 
all  which  we  believe.  But  we  intend  to  have  it  known  that 
we  are  true  to  our  ancestral  traditions  ;  that  wo  have  not  for- 
gotten the  lessons  of  British  history ;  that  we  have  not  parted 
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with  all  faith  in  the  teachiDgs  of  Providence  and  Revelation ; 
that  we  threw  off  one  government  and  undertook  one  revo- 
lation  because  that  government  was  perverted  into  an  instru- 
tneiit  of  crnelty  and  oppression,  and  that  we  have  defended 
another  government  and  defeated  another  revolution  because 
the  government  was  just  and  good  and  lenient,  and  that  re- 
volution aimed  to  destroy  what  God  has  ordained  that  we 
ahould  honor  and  conaerve. 

In  regard  to  other  reasons  alleged  for  the  recent  attempt 
at  revolution,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  their  refutation, 
so  long  as  that  which  alone  is  sufficient  was  wanting.  The 
right  of  secession  is  the  right  of  social  dissolution,  and  so  is 
absurd.  Allow  what  has  been  chiimed  in  behalf  of  some  of 
the  states,  that  they  were  independent  and  sovereign:  the 
question  simply  changes  to  this  ;  Have  states  of  original  sover- 
eignty after  forming  a  nntionHl  government  a  right  to  diasolve 
that  government  at  will?  Are  compacts  of  no  more  account 
than  this,  that  they  may  be  annulled  by  the  passionate  whim 
of  either  party  ?  If  all  the  mRrriages,  and  partnerships,  and 
contracts  of  human  society  may  be  dissolved  in  an  instant,  by 
the  mere  assertion  of  the  original  independency  of  the  parties 
by  whom  they  were  formed,  then  society  has  no  laws  for  its 
preservation,  and  Ood  has  ordained  no  statutes  for  the  govern- 
ment of  man  in  commnnities.  Here  ^&  are  content  to  rest 
this  whole  plea. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  country  can  ques- 
tion, that  in  one  way  or  another,  slavery  was  the  cause  of  this 
recent  commotion.  To  write  out  this  history  ;  to  define  the 
position  assumed  by  extreme  men,  on  either  side ;  to  describe 
the  measares  and  acts  by  which  feeling  became  exasperated 
uad  inflamed,  would  he  superfluous.  We  content  ourselves 
■with  repeating  the  remark — that  the  destruction  of  shivery 
was  not  the  motive  which  united  the  loyal  states  of  the 
country  to  commence  and  prosecute  that  expensive  war  which 
God  has  crowned  with  success;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  who 
inaogorated  armed  rebellion  against  the  National  Qovernment, 
risked  this  institution  of  slavery  on  the  issue  of  the  wAr,.by 
6 
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a  Beries  of  events,  whicb  were  foreseea  by  none  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  nbich  now  appear  to  all  as  the  special  interpo- 
Bition  of  Providence,  that  system  which  was  the  root  of  alt  our 
public  calamities,  has  been,  by  universal  belief  and  consent, 
utterly  abolisbecl,  and  the  whole  land,  North,  South,  East, 
West,  admitting  it  now,  will  rejoice  in  it  with  universal  glad- 
oess.     God  has  wrought  more  that  man  bad  devised. 

The  completeness,  the  thoroughness  of  this  victory  in  be- 
half of  good  government,  is  amazing.  Nothing  like  it  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  history,  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  our  territory 
and  the  numbers  arrayed  oo  either  side.  Of  one  thing  now, 
we  are  assured — the  respect,  the  honor,  the  gratitude  of  all 
liberal  minds,  and  all  friends  of  free  government  throughout 
tbe  world.  Our  cause  is  their  cause.  None  have  occasion  to 
regret  the  issue  of  this  war,  but  those  who  were  apprehensive 
of  the  growth  of  liberal  ideas,  and  just  principles  in  reference 
to  civil  government.  Charles  Louie  Napoleon  Bonapnrte  re- 
grets it.  The  aristocracy  of  England  regret  it.  The  common 
people  throughout  the  .  whole  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere 
earnest  for  governmenta  which  will  protect  and  bless  them, 
heard  of  it  gladly.  The  great  leaders  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty  throughout  the  world  have  made  it  the  occasion  of 
eulogy  and  of  thanks.  ■  None  are  more  certain  to  rejoice  in  it, 
as  a  measure  looking  to  the  permanent  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  after  the  exasperations  of  the  hour  havo  passed 
away,  than  those  who  were  ^deluded  into  the  vain  attempt  to 
revolutionize  the  government  and  destroy  our  nationality  in 
the  interest  of  human  slavery. 

The  result  we  have  reached  has  been  at  a  vast  expense. 
We  can  not  flay,  even  when  we  compute  the  number  of  graves 
or  the  hosts  of  crippled  and  mutilated  men  who  demand 
our  respect  and  honor  in  the  streuts,  that  the  price  has 
been  too  great.  All  great  achievements  in  the  interest  of  the 
human  race,  are  accomplished  through  suffering.  Our  fathers 
Buffered,  but  not  in  vain.     We  have  suffered,  but  not  in  vain. 

The  sentiments  appropriate  to  the  times  are  not  pride,  in- 
solence, and  ambition,  but  gratitude,  faith  in  Qod,  faith  in  oar 
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institntions,  and  a  resolute  purpose  to  keep  that  faith  with 
onrselvea,  and  with  the  world,  in  the  interest  of  law,  liberty, 
and  all  goodne.iB.  We  are  entering  upon  a  new  historic 
epoch.  It  is  with  as  as  with  the  world  emerging  from  the 
flood.  That  flood  had  enriched  the  earth  with  its  vast  depos- 
its— to  be  improved  by  a  better  cnlture.  We  are  not  the 
same  nation,  in  many  respects,  now  that  we  have  come  out  of 
this  war,  as  when  we  went  into  it.*  We  have  no  fear  thatsnch 
a  war  will  ever  be  repeated,  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  en- 
dure. We  rejoice  that' this  has  been  decided  in  our  own  day. 
We  have  proved  and  settled  it  that  liberty  does  not  mean  the 
absence  of  law  ;  that  the  best  and  largest  freedom  does  not  im- 
ply the  destructioQ  of  government.  If  we  h^re  had  great  de- 
liverances, we  mast  now  meet  great  responsibilities.  With 
victories  in  the  field  there  must  be  the  greater,  and  sublimer 
victories  of  peace.  We  must  conquer  the  resentments  of  the 
defeated,  by  conquering  our  own.  We  maat  be  careful  that 
constitutional  law  is  not  weakened  nor  dishonored  by  the 
bands  of  those  who  have  achieved  its  vindication.  The  will 
of  those  ^10  have  triumphed  is  not  to  be  law;  bat  is  itself, 
in  the  very  flush  of  triumph,  to  be  subject  to  law.  Grave 
questions  are  on  oar  haad^,  demanding  wisdom,  humanity,  mo- 
deration, religions  patriotism.  If  many  of  us  are  prone  to 
think  that  mistakes  have  been  made  in  oar  country,  by  the 
allowance  of  wtiversal  suffrage,  the  most  they  can  be  expected 
to  concede  is  thnt  its  exercise  should  henoeforlh  be  impartial. 
We  like  the  expression  impartial  saffi;age  better  than  uni- 
veracd  eaQrage.  '  Whutever  qaa]i6catioQS  may  be  thought 
proper  for  the  high  and  solemn  duties  of  a  voter,  let  those 
qaalifications  he  allowed  to  work,  impartially,  without  regard 
to  color.  Those  qualifications  existing,  let  none  be  denied  the 
right  of  voting,  because  of  the  complexion  of  the  skin  ;  and  on 
tiie  other  hand  we  may  well  hesitate  to  confer  that  right  on 
any,  because  they  are  black,  when  wanting  the  qualifications 
which  are  expected  of  others.  The  interests  of  the  whole 
conotry,  of  our  posterity,  of  free  government  throughout  the 
world,  are  involved  in  the  issues  which  are  now  before  us. 
Let  them  be  met  calmly,  dispassionately,  intelligently,  impa/r- 
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tiaUy.  Let  ub  put  away  all  wrath,  all  bittemesB,  all  party 
wiliruInesB,  and  deriee  the  thiuga  wbich  look  to  the  good  of 
the  whole  coantry. 

Some  questions  which  are  destined  to  convulee  the  uatioDs 
of  Europe  we  have  already  settled.  The  relations  of  church 
and  state,  the  relations  of  governments  to  people — we  do  not 
say  that  we  are  free  from  all  apprehensions  of  future  conflict, 
in  regard  to  them — but  ^ould  any  confiict  ever  arise  in  re- 
gard to  religious  rights  on  our  shores,  it  would  pt'oceed  from 
our  liberty,  and  not  from  attempts  to  smother  it ;  while,  in  the 
Old  World,  the  initial  question  in  yet  to  be  decided,  of  religious 
liberties,  without  regard  to  majorities,  and  that  continent  will 
rock  yet  in  the  conflict  of  great  and  antagonistic  forces.  The 
time  is  certain  to  come  when  our  sympathies  will  be  looked 
for  and  valued.  They  will  never  be  witheld  from  what  is 
good  through  any  spirit  of  retaliation. 

The  sympathies  of  the  American  people  will  always  be 
with  free  institution8,withliberalgovernment8,  with  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  church  and  state,  and  never  will  tbey  be  giv- 
es to  any  class  of  men,  who,  under  whatever  name,  agree  io 
thinking  that  the  many  are  to  be  held  subservient  to  the  few  : 
and  that  the  object  of  government  is  to  aggrandize  the  oli- 
garchy by  whom  it  is  administered.  Government  is  for  the 
good  of  all  the  people ;  and  a  religious  people  will  always  con- 
serve it  as  God's  ordlncmce  for  the  happiness,,  and  not  the 
harm  of  society.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  this  conviction, 
mindful  of  our  history  ;  knowing  well  the  sublime  events  out 
of  which  it  sprung,  and  those  yet  subliraer  events  which  it 
fereshadows  ;  grateful  to  the  Almighty  for  our  earlier  and  oar 
latter  deliverances,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  great  work  of 
educating  and  Chriatianizing  this  ever  increasing  population  ; 
before  the  world  we  pledge  our  sympathy  and  aid  to  the  great 
cause  of  liberty;  of  good  laws,  of  humanity,  of  good  morals,  of 
true  religion,  of  universal  brotherhood  and  peace. 

Whoever  may  doubt,  whoever  may  falter,  whoever  may 
oppo::<e,  we,  as  individuals,  and  as  a  nation,  are  identified  with 
thtit  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  which  is  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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Aw.  v.— THB  PATRISTIC  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  SACHAMBNTS.* 
B7  Pmup  Soairr,  D.  D^  New  Tork. 

HoDBft?!  Qerman  scholarship  has  furoished  us  with  several 
complete  and  valaable  histories  of  the  dactrioe  of  the  Lord'a 
Supper.  The  works  of  the  Beformed  Ebrard,  the  Latherao 
Kahnis,  the  Bomau  Catholic  DSUiuger,  and  the  Kationaliit 
Kttckert  represent  as  many  confessional  and  doctrinal  stand- 
pointe  froiA  which  theeucharistic  controversies  maybe  viewed. 
But  there  was  no  good  book  on  the  historical  development  of 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  necessary  ia« 
formation  on  this  eabject  bad  to  be  gathered  from  works  oa 
Dectrinal  History,  and  Symbolics.  This  demand  has  now  been 
supplied  by  Professor  Hahn,  Jr.  of  Breslau,  in  a  schoIaHy  and 
careful  treatise,  entitled  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  in 
its  Historical  Development  within  the  Occidental  Church  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,"  In  the  present  article  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  on  this  subject. 

The  use  of  the  word  sacraTnentutu  in  the  church  continued 
for  a  long  time  very  indefinite.  It  embraced  every  mystical 
nnd  sacred  thing  (omTte  mysticum  aacrumgue  signum) :  Tertul- 
lian,  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Leo,  Chrysoatom,  and  other  Fathers, 
apply  it  even  to  mysterious  doctrines  and  facts,  like  the  Trin- 
ity, the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  incarnation,  the  crucifixion,  and 
the  resurrection.  But  after  the  fifth  century  it  denotes  chief- 
ly sacred  forms  of  worship,  which  were  instituted  by  Christ 
and  by  which  divine  blessings  are  mystically  represented,  seal- 
ed and  applied  Uy  men.  This  catholic  theological  conception 
has  substantially  passed  into  the  evangelical  churches,  though 
with  important  changes  as  to  the  number  and  operation  of 
the  sacraments. 

■  Die  Lehn  ran  den  Sncrunentea  ia  ihrer  genchichtliclieD  EnlwieUnng  iiiti«r- 
halb  dv  mhendlindlBchen  Eirdw  Ui  zua  ConeilTon  Ttieut.  Ton  G.  L  TT«- 
BredM,  1S64.    447  psgea. 
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The  word  aacramentum  bears  among  the  Fathers  the  follow- 
ing senses :  (I)  The  oath  in  general,  as  in  the  Roman  profane 
writers ;  and  particularly  the  addier's  ocUh.  (2)  The  baptisTud 
vow,  by  which  the  candidate  bound  himself  to  the  perpetual 
gervice  of  Christ,  aa  miles  Ckristi,  against  sin,  the  world,  and 
the  devil.  (3)  The  bapttsmcd  confesBton,  which  was  regarded 
«B  a  spiritual  oath.  (4)  Bap/ism  itself,  which  therefore  was 
oilen  styled  mcrianentum  Jidei,  s.  salutia,  also  pignua  udvtia. 
(5)  It  became  almost  synonymous  with  mystery,  by  reason  of 
an  inaccurate  translation  of  the  Greek  fivOTtipioy  in  the  Vul- 
gate (comp.  Eph.  5.  32),  and  was  accordingly  applied  to  the 
facts,  truths,  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  which  were  concealed 
from  those  Dot  Christians,  and  to  the  Christian  revelation  in 
general.  (6)  The  evchaiUt,  and  other  holy  ordinances  and 
usages  of  the  church.  (7)  After  the  12tb  century  the  seven 
well-known  aacramejits  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Augustine  was  the  first  to  substitute  a  clear  doctrine  of  the 
nature  of  the  sacraments  for  a  vague  notion  and  rhetorical  ex- 
aggerations. He  defines  a  sacrament  to  be  a  visible  sign  of 
an  inviHihle  grace  or  divine  blessing.*  Twoconstitaents  therefore 
belong  to  suclia  holy  act,  the  ont^vard  symbol  or  sensible  ele- 
ment, (the  n^UTn.alsoaacramen^uminthe  stricter  sense),  which 
is  visible  to  the  eye,  and  the  inward  graceor divine  virtue  (the 
res  or  vtrtna  sacrametUi),  which  is  an  object  of  faith.t     The 


■  Signiun  Tlaible,  or  fbnn>  TiiiUIii  gratin  invidlnlit.  Angnstine  ealla  the  sacm- 
mcDta  also  rertm  viaibilis,  aigtmcola  corporalia,  Bigna  rarnm  spirilaalium,  ugDam- 
la  reriim  diyiDarnra  viwbilia,  etc.  See  Hiihii,  1.  c.  p.  II  «qq.  This  definition  is 
not  Bdeqn&le.  At  least  a  tbird  mark  Hinit  ba  added,  not  distinctly  mentioDctl  bj 
AnEUBtine,  vii.  the  dirina  inetimcio,  or,  more  previfel]',  a  mandalum  Christi.  Thi» 
is  the  ptrinl  of  difference  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  conceptions  of  the 
■acniDent.  The  Reman  and  Gi«ek  cburcbei  take  the  divine  iastitntion  in  a  much 
broader  sense,  while  Protestantism  understands  bjit  an  express  coaunandofChrist 
In  the  Ifew  Testament,  and  consequently  limits  the  number  of  saenmeuCs  to  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  since  for  the  other  five  sacraments  tbe  Catholic  church 
«an  show  no  such  command.  Yet  coaflnnatiun,  ordination,  and  marriage  hare 
practically  acqxired  a  sacramental  import  in  Protestantism,  especially  in  tbe  Lu- 
theran and  Angtican  churches. 

t  Angnstine,  De  Catechii  Rndibns,  J.  CO ;  "  Sacramenta  signacuk  qnidem  re- 
mm  divinarum  esse  visibilia  scd  res  ipsas  inTisibiles  in  eis  hoaorari."    Serm.  ad 

Cp.  S92  (tom.  Y.  p.  TTO)  :    "Dicuntur  aacnimeuta,  quia  in  cis  alind  videtur,  alind 
telligitar:  qnod  vidctur,  spcciem  habet  corporaleni,  quod  iutelligitur,  &nctum 
habet  spiritalem. " 
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two,  the  sign,  and  the  thing  signified,  are  united  by  the  word 
of  conuecration.*  From  the  general  spirit  of  Augustine'^  doo- 
trioe,  and  eeverat  of  his  expressions,  we  mast  infer  that  he 
considered  divine  inatitntion  by  Christ  to  be  also  a  mark  of 
Btich  holy  ordinance,  t  But  subsequently  this  important  point 
retired  from  the  consciousness  of  the  church,  and  admitted  the 
widening  of  the  idea  and  the  increase  of  the  nnmber  of  the 
sacraments. 

Augustine  was  also  the  first  to  frame  &  distinct  doctrine  of 
the  operation  of  the  sacraments.  In  his  view  the  eacramenta 
work  graoe  or  condemnation,  blessing  or  corse,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  receiver.  They  operate,  therefore,  not  im- 
mediately and  magically,  but  mediately  and  ethically,  not  ex 
opereoperato.  in  the  later  scholastic  langu^e,  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  active  faith  of  the  receiver. J  They  certninly 
have,  as  divine  institutions,  an  objective  meaning  in  them- 
aelves,  like  the  life-principle  of  a  seed,  and  do  not  depend 
on  the  subjective  condition  of  the  one  who  administers  them 
(as  t]ie  Donatists  taught) ;  but  they  reach  with  blessing  only 
those  who  seize  the  blessing,  or  take  it  from  the  ordinance, 
in  faith  j  they  bring  curse  to  those  who  unworthily  ad- 
minister or  receive  them.  Faith  is  necessary  not  as  the  effi- 
cient cause,  but  as  the  subjective  condition,  of  the  saving  op- 
eration of  the  offered  grace. §  A  ugustine  »lso  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  transient  and  a  permanent  effect  of  the  sacrament, 
and  thereby  prepares  the  way  for  the  later  scholastic  doctrine  of 
ibecharacterittd^£bilis.  Baptism  nndordination  impress  an  indel- 
ible character,  and  therefore  can  not  be  repeated.  He  is  fond  of 

'Angaitine,  la  Joaitn.  Erang.  tract  80:  "Detrahe  Terbnm,  at  quid  estaqu 
[the  baptimiMl  watoT}  nisi  u]uaf  Acctdit  vtrbtun  oddamtHbuattJU  tatramtatam, 
•tUiD  i|isum  tamqiuia  Tiiiibile  rerbam. " 

tCotnp.  Epist.  82,  f .  14  and  15;  Ep.  188,  §.  7;  De  Vera  Belig.  e.  16,  §.  SS: 
Hahn,  p.  154. 

{(^mp.  the  proof  pataagss  in  Hahn,  p.  270  cqq.  Thna  Angasline  says,  e.  g.. 
D«  Bapt.  conlm.  Doiul  I.  Ill,  c.  10  (torn.  IX,  p.  76) :  "  Sacramento  auo  t!ivin>. 
liitoa  iul>i»tiC  dve  wl  nlDteiD  beno  alenlium,  Bive  ad  perniciem  mate  ulantinm.'* 
De  L'nil  £ccl  c.  21  (IX,  p.  256):  "Facile  potnlig  inlelligere  et  in  tunia  caw  st  In 
■ulii  sacraoienta  dirina,  ttA  in  illia  ad  aolnteia,  in  malii  ad  dainnationein." 

S  Hence  the  loler  formnla :  Fidea  non  hcit  nt  tit  aacnmentum,  teH.  lit  proA. 
Tiiili  doe*  not  produce,  bu  gnbjectivel]'  ruceirei  and  ^propiUtM  U. 
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cotDpftringbaptismwith  the badgeof  the  imperial  serYice,*wliich 
the  soldier  always  retains  either  to  hie  houor  or  to  bis  shame. 
Hence  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  :  Once  baptized,  always  bap- 
tized ;  once  a  priest,  always  a  priest.  Nevertheless  a  baptized 
person,  or  an  ordained  person,  can  be  excommunicated  and 
eternally  loat.  The  popular  opinion  in  the  church  already  in- 
clined strongly  towards  the  superstitious  view  of  the  magical 
operation  of  the  sacrament,  which  afterwards  found  scholastic 
expression  in  the  opuaoperaium  theory. 

The  chnrch  fathers  with  one  accord  assert  a  relative  (not 
absolute)  neoeasity  of  the  sacraments  to  salvation. t  They  saw 
in  thera,  especially  in  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  the  divinely 
appointed  means  of  appropr'ating  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  . 
the  grace  of  God.  Yet  with  this  view  they  firmly  held  thati 
not  the  want  of  the  sacraments,  but  only  the  contempt  of 
them,  was  damning. {  In  favor  of  this  they  appealed  to  Moses, 
Jeremiah,  John  the  Baptist,  the  thief  on  the  cross, — who  all 
however  belonged  to  the  Old  Testament  economy ;  and  to 
many  Christian  martyrs,  who  sealed  their  faith  in  Christ  with 
their  blood,  before  they  had  opportunity  to  be  baptized  and 
to  commnne.  The  Yirgin  Mary  also,  and  the  apostles,  belong 
in  some  sense  to  this  cla^s,  who,  since  Christ  himself  did  not 


•Stiicina  nij1itar«,  chantcier  mllitaria.  To  Ma  the  ezpregdOD 
Mfi>  certainly  Bttacbes  it>e1f  euily,  though  the  doctrine  concerning  it  can  not  b« 
traced  with  certainty  before  the  13th  century,  Comp.  Hahn,  t.  c  p,  29B  aqq., 
where  i[  is  referrrod  to  ihe  lime  of  Pope  Innocent  III. 

tEren  Angnsline,  De  peccat.  merit,  et  remiu,  lib.  I,  c  31,  §.  34:  "Praeter 
haptii'mum  et  participniioncmineniae  dominical  non  Bolnm  ad  reftnam  Dei,  udnee 
•d  salntem  et  ritam  aetemam  posse  quemqufim  homiaero  pervenire."  Tbiswtmld, 
•triclly  conmdered,  exclude  all  Quakers  anil  anbaptiied  infants  from  saJvACion  ;  bM 
AngnHliae  admits,  nsan  exception,  the  pombilitj  of  a  conversiDn  of  the  heart  with- 
out bnptism.  Bee  below.  The  scbolastica  distinguished  more  aecnratelj  a  three- 
fold necessity :  (1)  abiiolute :  sinpficifer  ntctitarium  ;  (2)  teleologiesl ;  in  ar/Sru  ad 
Jisitm ;  (S)  hypothetical  or  relative :  nscuianim  «t  n^oritioiM,  qaa»  at  nKttrilta 
ooMojiMiifun.  To  the  laerwnenti  belongs  only  the  last  sort  of  necenity,  becanM 
now,  nnder  existing  circumstances,  God  will  not  ordinarily  save  any  one  withoat 
Aeie  means  which  he  has  appointed.  Comp.  Hahn,  I.  c.  p.  S6  sqq.  According 
to  ThomAS  Aqnines,  only  thn»  sacraments  ore  perfectly  necessarv,  via.  baptism  and 
peoanee  fbr  the  individnHl,  and  ordination  for  [he  whole  church. 

J  "Non  defectns,  sed  contemptns  sncramenti  damnat"  Comp.  Angnatine,  D» 
bapt.  contra  Donat.  I.  IV,  c.  25,  S.  82  :  "Converaio  cordis  potest  quidem  incwa 
non  perccpto  baptismo,  sed  contemto  non  potest.  Neqna  enim  nllo  modo  dicenda 
-.0  cudis  ad  Deom,  com  Dei  tacramentiiai  contemiiitar." 
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baptize,  received  not  the  Christian  baptiem  of  water,  but 
were  instead,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  baptized  with  Spirit  and 
with  fire.  Tbas  CorneliuB  also  received  through  Peter  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  baptism ;  but  nevertheless  eub- 
mitted  hiiDself  afterwards  to  the  outward  sacrament.  Id 
agreement  with  this  view,  sincere  repentaace  and  true  faith, 
and  above  all  the  blood-baptism  of  martyrdom,*  were  regard- 
ad  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  sacraments. 

The  number  of  the  sacraments  remained  yet  for  a  long  time 
indeSnite  ;  though  among  the  church  fathers  of  our  period, 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  regarded  either  as  the 
only  sacraments,  or  as  the  pre-eminent  ones. 

Augustine  considered  it  in  general  a  superiority  of  the  New 
Testament  over  the  Old,  that  the  number  of  the  sacramenta 
was  diminished,  but  their  import  enhanced.t  and  calls  Baptism 
and  the  Supper,  with  reference  to  the  water  and  the  blood 
which  Sowed  from  the  side  of  the  Lord,  the  genuine  Or  chief 
sacraments,  on  which  the  church  subsists.}  But  be  includes 
under  the  wider  conception  of  the  sacrament  other  mysteri- 
ODs  and  holy  ni^ages,  which  were  commended  in  the  Scrip- 
tare3,§  naming  expressly,  confirmation.T  marriage,ll  and  ordi- 
nation.** Thus  he  already  recognizes  five  Chriatiun  sacrap 
meats,  to  which  the  Boman  church  has  since  added  penance 
and  extreme  unction. 

*  Baptism  DB  Mingni  nil. 

t  Contn  FansC.  XIX,  IS:  "Fiima  aacnunenta  praeaandatiTa  emnt  Chriitl 
Tenlnii :  quae  cum  too  adTenln  Cbriatos  implevitaet,  ablata  sunt,  et  alia  snnt  in- 
ttilnta,  virtitta  taajara,  mmmv  perdora, 

X  De  itmh.  ad  Catxxh.  c  6 :  "  Quomodo  Era  Acta  eit  en  latere  Adam,  ita  ee- 
dnia  fonnBtDr  ex  latere  Chmti.  PertnHsam  eat  ejus  latua  et  statiin  manavit  nM- 
jriBi  et  aqua,  quae  aunt  etfclesiae  genaina  tarramgnla,"  De  ordine  bniilifmi,  c,  S 
(Bil>L  Max.  lorn.  XIV,  p.  Ill ;  "ProSuienint  ex  ejus  latere  mw^uu  «f  aqua,  dug 
sanctae  tccJrjia prampva  aacrnmenla."  Serm.  218:  '^ SacrameuUi,  quibtia  forma* 
tBr-eecteua."  Comp.  ChijaoBtom,  Homil.  85,  in  Job.  dlttporepa^y  >)  tKxA.^6la 
6vre0r^Ht.  Tertiillian  called baptum  and  the  euchaiist  "sacramenta  propria;" 
A&T.  Marc.  7,  It. 

("Etaiqidd  aljnd  in  dirinii  Uteris  comineiidatiii;"(»:  "omnemjsticiiiii  w- 
eroiiMiae  signmn." 

5  ' '  Sacnmentnin  chiinnaCii, "  Contr.  lit  PetiUani,  IL  104.     8o  eren  CtdtImi, 
Bp.  72. 
I   "SaCTaineDtimi  DnpliaKam:"  De  ntipiiia  etconcupiec.  I,  2. 
•■  "gacraneiiEiim  dandi  bapttsnnm  :"  De  bapt.  ad  Donat.  I,  2;  Epiat.  Pam, 
ILI8. 
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Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  Myatagogic  CaCecbism,  and  Am- 
brose of  Milan,  in  the  aiz  booka  De  SacrametUis  ascribed  to 
him,  mention  only  three  sacraments:  baptism,  confirmation, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  likewise  men- 
tions three,  bnt  puts  ordination  in  the  place  of  confirmation. 
For  in  the  Eastern  church,  confirmation,  or  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  was  leaa  prominent  and  formed  a  part  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism;  while  in  the  Western  church  it  gradually  estab- 
lished it^f  in  the  rank  of  an  independent  sacrament. 

The  unknown  Greek  author  of  the  pseudo-Dionysian  writ- 
ings of  the  sixth  century  enumerates  eix  sacraments  (fzvar^ 
pta)  :*  (1.)  baptism  or  illumination ;  (2.)  the  eucharist,  or  the 
consecration  of  consecrations ;  (3.)  the  consecration  with 
anointing  oil,  or  confirmation  ;  (4.)  the  consecration  of  priests; 
(6.)  tlie  consecration  of  monks ;  (6.)  the  consecration  of  the 
dead,  or  extreme  unction.  Here  marriage  and  penance  are 
wanting ;  in  place  of  them  appears  the  consecration  of  monks, 
which,  however,  was  afterwards  excluded  from  the  number  of 
the  sacrnmenta. 

In  the  North  African,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Galilean  churches, 
the  washing  of  feet  also  long  maintained  the  place  of  a  dis- 
tinct sacrament.f  Ambrose  asserted  ita  sacramental  character 
againat  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  and  even  declared  it  to  be  as 
necessary  as  baptism,  because  it  was  instituted  by  Christ,  and 
delivered  man  from  original  sin,  as  baptism  from  the  guilt  of 
actual  transgression ;  a  view  which  rightly  found  but  little 
acceptance. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  the  sacraments  con- 
tinued till  the  twelfth  centary.  Beda  Tenerabilis  (d.  735), 
SatramiiuB  of  Corbie  (d.  868),  Rntherius  of  Terona  (d.  974),  in 
enumerating  the  sacraments,  name  only  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  even  Alexander  of  Hales  (d.  1245)  expressly  says 
(Summa  P.  iv.,  Qu.  8,  meiubr.  2,  art.  1) ;  "  Christus  duo  aacra- 
menta  instituit  per  se  ipsura,  sacramentum  baptismi  et  ^acra- 

■  De  HleraKh.  ecclea.  c  2  sq. 

f  According  to  the  testimonj  of  Ambruss,  Aogiutiiie,  mni  th«  Musaia  Gatlicnm 
nto*.  Camp.  Hahn,  1.  c.  p>  84  aq. 
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mentnin  enchariatise."  Damiaoi  (d.  1072),  on  the  other  hand, 
mentioDS  twelve  sacraments,  viz :  baptism,  confirmation, 
aDointing  of  the  sick,  consecrattOD  of  bishops,  consecration  of 
kinge,  consecration  of  chnrchee,  penance,  consecration  of  can- 
OD8,  monks,  hermits,  and  nnns,  and  marriage.  0pp.  tom.  Il.r 
372  (ed.  C.  Cajet.).  Bernard  of  Clairvanx  (d.  1151)  names  ten 
Bscramenta.  Gonfirmatioo  was  nsoally  reckoned  among  the 
aacraments.  Comp.  Hahn,  I.  c.  88  sqq.  Yet  the  neage  of  the 
chnrch  from  the  fifth  century  downward,  in  the  East  and  m 
theWest,  appears  to  have  inclined  silently  to  the  number 
seven,  which  was  commended  by  its  mystical  sacrednesR.  This 
is  shown  at  least  by  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
chnrches  in  this  point,  and  even  of  the  Neetorians  and  Mono' 
physitea,  who  split  ofT  in  the  fii^h  century  from  the  orthodox 
Oreek  church.  No  plain  trace,  however,  of  ench  a  definite 
somber  appears  in  the  earliest  monnmente  of  the  faith  of  these 
Oriental  sects,  or  even  in  the  orthodox  theolo^an  JtJin  of  Dir 
masctia. 

In  the  West,  the  number  seven  was  first  introduced,  as  is 
usually  supposed,  by  the  bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg  (1124); 
more  correctly  by  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1164),  the  Master  of  Sen- 
tences ;  rationally  and  rhetorically  justified  by  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas  and  other  scholastics  (as  recently  by  Mohler)  from  the 
seven  chief  religious  wants  of  human  lifo  and  human  society  ;  * 
and  finally  publicly  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Flor- 
ence in  1439,  with  the  concnrrence  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
establishtid  by  the  conncil  of  Trent  with  an  anathema  against 
all  who  think  otherwise.  The  Council  of  Trent  pronounces 
the  anathema  npon  all  who  deny,  the  number  of  seven  sacra- 
ments and  its  institution  by  Christ  (Sess.  VII.  de  sacr.  can.  1); 
'*  Si  qnis  dixerit,  sacramenta  novso  legis  non  fuisse  omnia  a 


"  Uimllj;  Bitth — baptbro;  growth — eonfimiaticni ;  nonri»hment — the  Supper,- 
Imling  of  lickiien — penance;  perfect  restoration — extreme  nncClon ;  propagalin 
of  BodetT — loairiago;  government  oT  locietj — orders.  Others  eompiiro  the  imcrt- 
nwnta  inth  the  fbnr  capital  natural  virtneEi :  pmdence,  conrage,  jnslice,  and  tem- 
pemnoe,  and  the  three  theological  lirtues :  fuiih,  love,  and  hope;  but  vary  in  their 
■oignineota  of  the  acTcral  sacranients  to  the  sevenl  virtues  reBpecliTelji,  All  thcw 
----MMSof  eoune  moraor  iMtattatnuyand  ftnciriil. 
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Chi-ieto  institnta,  aut  esse  plara  vel  pauciora  qaam  septem, 
anathema  sit."  In  default  of  a  bistoricHl  proof  of  the  seven 
sacrnmenta  from  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers,  Roman 
divineB,  like  Brenner  and  Perrone,  find  themselves  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  dUctpUna  aroani;  but  this  related  only  to  the 
cd^raiion  of  the  sacraments,  and  disappeared  in  the  fourth 
century  upon  the  universal  adoption  of  Christianity.  The 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  returned,  in  this  point 
as  in  others,  to  the  Mew  Tesaameot ;  retained  none  but  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  proper  sacraments,  institated 
and  enjoined  by  Christ  himself;  entirely  rejected  extreme 
auction  (and  at  first  confirmation) ;  consigned  penance  to  the 
province  of  the  inward  life,  and  confirmation,  marriage,  and 
orders  to  the  more  general  province  of  sacred  actfi  and  usages, 
to  which  a  more  or  less  sacramental  character  may  be  ascribed, 
but  by  no  means  an  equality  in  other  respects  with  baptism 
and  the  holy  supper. 


Abt.  VI.— the  WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  IRELAND. 

B7  E.  H.  Giu«R,  D.  D.,  New  Tork. 

Ih  1729  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  passed  the  well  known 
Adopting  Act.  It  disclaimed  alt  "authority  of  imposing  onr 
faith  upon  other  men's  consciences."  It  professed  "abhorrence 
of  such  impoBition  ;"  yet  that  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  might  be  kept  pare  and  uncormpt,  tlie  Synod  declared 
their  "  agreement  in,  and  approbation  of,  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  etc.,"  directing  also  that  every  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try sliould  declare  "  bis  agreement  in  opinion  with  all  the  es- 
sential and  necessary  articles  of  said  Confession,  either  by  sab- 
scribing,  etc.,  or  by  a  verbal  declaration  of  hJs  assent  there- 
to, aa  such  minister  or  candidate  should  think  best."  Provis- 
ion was  made  in  favor  of  scmples  or  mistakes  which  did  Dot 
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coDcern  articles  "  essential  and  oecessary  in  doctrine,  worship 
or  governmeut." 

The  act  bore  opon  its  face  the  features  of  compromise.  It 
was  so  QDlike  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Scotland  *  that 
Wodrow  declared, "  I  know  not  well  what  to  make  of  it."  He 
very  justly  suspected  half  the  truth.  "I  doubt  it's  some  of 
those  that  have  come  from  Ireland,  that  have  carried  their 
beat«,  which  h»d  well  nigh  consumed  them  at  home,  to  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania."  Andrews'  letter  to  Colman  shows 
bow  reluctantly  a  portion  of  the  Synod  was  brought  to  con- 
,  Bent  to  the  measure.  The  well-known  views  of  Jonathan 
Dickinson  would  have  classed  him  with  the  Non-Subscribera 
in  London  or  Ireland,  and  yet  the  Act  was  passed  with  the 
most  surprising  unanimity. 

The  action  of  the  Rynod  had  a  Transatlantic  origin.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  membership  of  the  body  was  from  Ireland 
and  in  Ireland  the  Bubscription  of  the  ministers  to  the  confes- 
sion had  been  urged  forward  largely  by  the  apprehensions  of 
the  laity.  Non-Bubacribers  there  had  excited  a  well-grounded 
alarm  by  the  errors  which  some  of  them  were  reputed  to  fa- 
vor. Security  against  these  errors,  and  the  popular  feeling  of 
the  charches,  demanding  some  measure  analogoas  to  that 
adopted  in  Ireland,  required  of  the  Synod  action  of  some  kind. 
But  this  action  must  necessarily  be  so  shaped  as  not  to  oBend 
the  principles  of  the  large  number  of  England  and  New  En- 

*  In  Scotland  in  1709  thera  tm  *  ref^ace  to  the  Anemblj  from  the  Sjnod  of 
DuDfiiei,  uieat  all  minutcn  and  elders,  their  nibscribing  the  Diieclorj  and 
Corenanu.  Wodrow'B  Cor.  I.  6.  In  the  eame  jvar  some  few  (commiiiaionsi  were 
pMBedu  infonnal  for  w&nt  of  sabecribing  Ibe  Confesdon  of  Faiib,  and  inch  were 
ordered  to  do  it,  lb.  16.  Wnmer  in  k  letter  to  Wodrow  (123)  speaki  of  "  the 
VeMmiiuter  Confesnon  which  we  own  and pren."  Id  1710  there  was  "an  act 
puaed  foi''uniformitT  of  doctrine"  (IGIJ.  In  ITIS  the  Committee  on  OrertoTW 
puMd  an  orertnre  that  "  fresbjleriep  be  censured  that  send  mliDK  elders  who  do 
notnibieribetheconrenionorfiuth"(462).  In  1T22,  (U.  ft&S)  "  there  was  a  mo- 
fioB  came  from  one  of  onr  Sjnods  to  the  Ateemtilj,  that  all  mioislera  who  are  nu- 

Ced  of  decUning  from  our  standards  shoald  be  called  npon  to  renew  their  ad- 
Dce  toonreonlbuionof  bith,"  Other  matters  crushed  it  oat  aod  "there  wu 
DO  tine  to  ripen  it, "  Wodrow  speaks  <tf  il  aa  "  a  distinct  question  from  subscrih- 
iB{^  which  tiom  among  ns  were  opposed  to  that  I  know  of,  and  ibej  would  soon  be 
tskeanpif  ili^djd."  In  1T2S,  besajs,  "theact  appointing  the  confeuioa  to  be 
dgned  b;  all  intianla,'  ministers,  elders  and  de>c(ra%  i»  like  to  carry  in  the  Asiem- 
Uf."   Atabtwaale,  ithadbeenapproiedbyallbattwoPresbTteriea,  (111.212. 
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gland  members,  who,  like  Jonathan  Dickinson,  resented  the  im- 
position of  haman  forms  of  faith  upon  the  consciences  of  men. 
Otherwise  a  lamentable  divisioti,  like  that  which  had  occurred 
in  London,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  in  Ireland,  would  inevita- 
bly ensue. 

The  English  Dissenters,  both  Presbyterians  and  Indepea- 
dents,  had  strong  and  invincible  prejudices  against  the  author- 
itative imposition  of  human  forms  of  belief  on  the  conpciencea 
of  men.  They  had  a  traditional  aversion  to  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  in  any  shape.  Among  their  venerated  ancestors  and 
predecessors  in  the  ministry,  not  a  few  had  been  made  trans- 
gressors for  a  word.  Episcopal  canons  had  elevated  thingii 
indifferent  to  the  rank  of  essentiald.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
had  made  the  very  term  of  subscription  well-nigh  hateful. 
Conforniity  had  been  the  price  of 'benefices  and  ecclesiastical 
honors,  and  sacramental  teste  had  become  the  passports  to 
civil  office  or  emolument.  Persecution  had  taught  them  also 
to  bold  in  light  esteem  their  differences  among  themselves, 
and  the  celebrated  John  Howe,  who  was  spared,  till  1705,  to 
transmit  io  a  new  generation  the  traditions  of  his  own,  said, 
with  his  own  great  authority,  as  well  as  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  ablest  contemporaries,  "then  shall  we  be  in  happy  cii^ 
cumstances,  when  once  we  shall  have  IC'irned  to  distingaish 
between  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  accidental  appen- 
dages ;  and  between  accidents  of  Christ's  appointing  and  of 
OUT  devising.  Much  more,  when  every  truth  or  duty  con- 
twned  in  the  Bible  can  not  be  counted  essential  or  necessary ; 
'  when  we  shall  have  learned  not  only  not  to  add  Inventions  of  our 
own  to  that  sacred  frame,  but  much  more  not  to  presume  to 
insert  them  into  the  order  of  essentials  or  neceasaries,  and 
treat  men  as  no  Christians  for  wanting  them," 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  minds  the  reaction  in 
this  direction  had  been  excessive.  Baxter's  "refined  Armin- 
ianism,"  as  Dr.  McCrie  calls  it,  and  John  Howe's  liberality 
help  us  to  trace  the  prepress  of  dissenting  doctrinal  opinion 
ti\i  it  was  ripe  for  the  engrafting  upon  it  of  non-subscribing 
notions ;  and  the  Whistons,  Clarkes,  and  Hoadlya  found  within 
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the  ranks  of  disBeat  an  echo  to  their  own  errors.  We  shall 
have  occaaioD  as  we  proceed  to  oota  the  extensive  sympathy 
and  correspondence  which  prevailed  between  the  English 
dissenters  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Duhlin  and  the  North  of 
Ireland.*  Indeed  the  pions  fund  of  the  latter  owed  not  a 
little  to  Drs.  Reynolds  and  Evans  of  London,  who  also  interest- 
ed tbemaelves  in  behalf  of  the  feeble  churches  in  this  country 
jost  then  struggling  into  existence  ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
qnestion  which  commanded  attention  at  London  which  was 
not  discussed  at  Belfast,  or  a  difficulty  in  which  the  Irish 
chnrch  was  involved  for  which  counsellors  were  not  invoked 
across  the  channel. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  became  a  subject  of  controversy 
about  the  year  1695.  Several  divines  of  the  chnrch  of  Eng- 
land participated  in  the  discussion,  especially  Sherlock  and 
SoDth.  Pablic  attention  was  still  directed  toward  the  sub. 
ject,  when  Thomas  Emlyn,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Dublin,  was 
found  (1702)  to  have  adopted  Arian  views,  while  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  in  England  had  iilready  gone  over  to  So- 
cimanism.  Emlyn  relinquished  his  pastoral  chaise,  but  pub- 
lished a  work  in  vindication  of  his  views.  For  this  he  was  in. 
dieted  for  blasphemy,  and  was  imprisoned  ior  two  years  in  a 
London  jail. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Willialn  Whiston,  then  inathe. 
matical  professor  at  Cambridge,  embraced  Arian  views,t  for 
which,  in  1710,  he  was  expelled  from  tlie  university.  Some 
years  before  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Rev.  James 
Fierce,  who,  says  Whiston,  "  was  really  the  most  learned  of  all 

*  Aa  tazlj  ta  nut,  Wodrow  mj»  (Cor.  I.  19)  "if  my  inforaiBtJon fail  me  not, 
fluK  a  a  genenl  bixaen  of  principles  nmoag  too  manj  of  the  new  ial»nls  h>  th« 
■UniMr;,  eren  in  tbe  Iforth  of  IreUnd,  and  a  mighty  incliiution  to  a  confonnitr 
iaererfthitig  to  thcEngliih  Disscnienuulnunisieraof  Dablin."  In  ITIS  p.SSS) 
bcMji,  ■'manir  ore  very  much  inclinable  lo  now  ichemn,  and  the  methodn  of  Ihs 
English  Disnntera,  and  verj  much  off  the  bottom  of  their  mother  chnrch  of  Scot- 
land." In  the  next  year  :  !'  I  am  sorry  for  what  yon  asser^  bnt  fear  it  ia  too  ma, 
that  there  are  pRsbyterians  in  Ireland  who  will  not  allow  thenuelrei  to  be  of  the 
auDB  priaciplea  with  the  church  of  Scotland  in  goremment.  T  wiiih  they  would 
ocni  tome  otber  nanw  .for  tlwauelT«i,  whereby  we  might  be  diitinpiiihed  bom 
them." 
t  Lifc  ofWhimn  1.  ITS. 
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the  diaseutiDg  preachers  that  I  had  known,  but  was  at  this 
time  (1708)  a  preacher  at  Newbury  io  Berkshire."  Pierce 
wrote  to  WhistOD  with  some  alarm  at  what  he  regarded  at 
first  as  gronndlees  reports,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
folly  of  his  Unitarian  notions.  Three  years  later  the  two  men 
met  accidentally  io  a  London  theatre.  Whiston  asked  Pierce 
if  he  had  read  the  volumes  which  he  (Whiston)  had  recently 
published.  Upon  replying  that  he  had  oot,  Whiston  laid  the 
matter  before  him  so  earnestly  that  he  procured  the  volumes, 
read  them,and  became  a  Unitarian.*  In  1713,  he  accepted  a  call 
as  colleague  pastor,  with  Rev.  Joseph  Haliet,  of  a  large  con- 
gregation in  the  city  of  Exeter ,t  With  Mr.  Haliet,  Whiston 
had  been  some  years  previously  in  correspondence,  and  in  his 
school,  several  of  the  pupils  had  embraced,  as  early  as  1710, 
the  Arian  system.  "  We  were  abont  five  or  six  of  ns,"  says 
one  of  their  number,  "  who  understood  one  another  in  this 
affair,  but  we  conversed  with  great  caution  and  secresy."  Mr. 
Pierce  in  bis  own  vindication  says,  "  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Whiston 
and  other  writers  who  differ  from  the  common  notion  had  been 
read  here  before  my  coming." 

But  the  matter  could  not  long  be  kept  secret.  In  1715,  it 
began  to  be  talked  of  in  public  and  in  private.  The  Deity  of 
Christ  was  often  disputed,  particularly  in  the  house  of  a  lay- 
man who  boarded  some  of  Mr.  Hallet's  pupils.  Eumors  that 
three  of  the  four  dissenting  ministers  of  Exeter  bad  rejected, 
and  now  secretly  opposed  the  doctrine,  were  rife.  Mr.  Pierce's 
orthodoxy  was  suspected,  1717,  and  he  was  requested  by  some 
of  his  most  influential  friends  to  preach  on  the  subject  of  the 
Satisfaction  of  Christ.  He  complied  with  tfaerequest ;  but  the 
peace  that  ensued  was  only  temporary.  The  advocates  of  the 
new  opinions  began  to  boast  their  strength,  asserting  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  ministers,  and  even  defying  the  Assembly,  rep- 
resenting the  churches  of  the  West  of  England,  to  take  cogni- 
zance  of  the  matter. 

Again  Mr.  Pierce — in  common  with  the  other  ministers — 

*  Lifs  of  Whkhm,  144.  f  Uarcb'i  PnabjrMrisiuiD  tbs  WaMof  KisUitd.  S8& 
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was  requested  to  preach  a  Bermon  which  wcnld  embody  his 
views  OQ  the  disputed  points  (Jan.  1718).  Somewhat  reluct- 
antly as  well  as  tardily,  he  complied.  Some  few  only  were 
satisfied,  but  several  months  passed  by,  and  the  Assembly 
(May,  1718)  dispersed  without  adverting  to  the  snbject.  Bat 
within  a  few  weeks  attention  wae  called  to  it  anew,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  next  Assembly,  called  to  meet  in  Sep- 
tember, would  be  compelled  to  consider  it.  At  a  preliminary 
meeting  it  was  proposed,  that  on  account  of  the  rumors  of  the 
spread  of  Arianism,  the  ministers  should  take  measures  to 
parge  themselves  from  soaptciou.  The  Eseter  ministers  did 
not  encourage  the  plan.     By  some  it  Was  earnestly  opposed. 

On  the  following  day,  the  ministers  declared  their  views. 
Mr.  Pierce  denied  that  he  held  the  views  of  Sabellius,  Arins, 
Socinus,  or  Sherlock.  He  believed  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  divine  persons,  but  subordinate  to  the  Father.  Some 
gave  their  views  in  Scripture  language,  and  some  in  the  words 
of  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  Only  tliree  members  refused 
to  make  any  declaration  at  all,  disowning  auy  authority  which 
^imed  the  right  to  demand  their  opinion.  It  was  then  re- 
corded by  the  clerk  as  the  general  sense  of  the  Assembly, 
"that  there  is  but  one  living  and  true  Ood  ;  and  that  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  that  one  God." 

But  those  who  favored  the  new  opinions  were  not  thus  to 
be  silenced.  The  Exeter  press  teemed  with  pamphlets  on  the 
controversy,  and  publications  were  sent  down  from  London  to 
fan  the  flame.  Some  of  these  were  denounced  as  blasphe- 
mons,  and  gave  occasion  for  fierce  invectives.  By  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishment,  the  dissenters,  on  whom  indiscrimi- 
nately the  odium  of  heresy  was  cast,  were  held  up  as  objects 
of  contempt  and  horror.  Tliay  could  not  appear  in  the  public 
markets  without  being  told,  "  you  have  denied  your  church 
first,  and  now  you  are  denying  your  Saviour."*  To  many  of 
the  citizens  of  Exeter  this  elate  of  things  was  intolerable. 
They  sent  to  some  of  the  leading  London  ministers  for  ad- 

•  BenDM'i  IHBBDten,  IL  171. 
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vice,  and  the  coansel  they  received  was  to  select  aoma  of  the 
neighboring  miDisters  who  could  jadge  of  the  toattere  in  ques- 
tion more  iotelligeatly  than  those  who  were  so  distant. 

This  adrice  was  followed.  Seven  neighboring  ministere 
were  consulted,  and  their  concluaions,  formed  after  careful  de- 
liberation, were  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  who 
acted  virtually  aa  the  body  of  eldera  and  trustees  of  all  the 
Exeter  churches.  The  ministers  were  applied  to  by  them 
with  the  request  that  they  would  give  them  satisfaction  in  re- 
gard to  their  views  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Messrs.  Fierce 
and  Hallet  refused  ;  and  the  committee  at  once  closed  their 
church  doors  against  them. 

Meanwhile  the  London  ministers  had  become  involved  in 
the  controversy  through  the  request  presented  from  Exeter 
for  their  advice.  Some  of  them  drew  up  a  paper  such  as  they 
conceived  appropriate  in  the  circumstances,  and  laid  it  before 
the  general  committee  representing  the  Presbyterian,  Inde- 
pendent and  Baptist  denominations  of  London  and  vicinity. 
To  secure  more  lull  deliberation,  and  give  more  weight  to  the 
advice,  all  the  ministers  were  called  together.  TheymetPeb. 
19th,  1719.  Over  one  hundred  were  present.  No  conclusion 
was  arrived  at,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  24th. 
On  that  day  Thomas  Bradbury  proposed  that  to  give  more 
weight  to  their  advice,  they  should  accompany  it  with  a  de- 
claration of  their  own  belief  in  the  Trinity.  On  this  point 
the  Independents  were  almost  unanimous,  yet  it  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  of  57  to  53.* 

This  vote  gave  alarm  to  the  laity,  and  such  was  the  state  of 
feeling  that  when  the  Assembly  met  again  (March  3d),  the 
dissatisfaction  at  the  interpretation  given  to  the  votes  found 
free  expression.  It  was  replied,  that  all  grounds  of  suspicion 
might  be  at  once  remold  by  an  immediate  declaration  of  the 
sentiments  of  members,  and  a  subscriptfon  to  the  doctrine  in 
question.  To  this,  strong  objection  was  made,  although  some 
opposed  it  only  as  inopportune  and  setting  aside  the  order  of 

•  Wiltoa^  DlMentiDg  Cliitfche^  m.  SIB.    BeniMt,  H  176. 
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the  day.  The  matter  was  insisted  upon ;  and  when  the  mode. 
rator  refused  to  pnt  it  to  vote,  sixty  ministers  who  favored  a 
declaration  withdrew  to  the  gallery  of  the  hoase,  while  fifty 
remained  helow  to  consider  the  "  advice."  The  former  sub. 
acribed  the  firet  article  of  the  chnrch  of  England,  and  the  an- 
swers to  the  fifth  and  sixth  questions  of  the  Assembly's  Cnte- 
chism,  while  each  party  adopted  "  advices"  of  its  own,  and  for- 
warded them  to  Exeter. 

Several  ministers,  as  Calamy,  Watts,  Neal,  Price,  Marryat 
Hall,  Bays,  and  others,  refused  to  be  identified  with  either 
party,  and  withdrew  from  a  scene  of  so  much  tumult  and 
noise.  Some  idea  of  the  bitterness  which  prevailed  may  be 
gathered  from  a  single  incident.  Bradbury  was  the  leading 
man  among  the  subscribers.  As  he  closed  his  speech  to  with- 
draw to  the  gallery,  he  was  hissed.  He  retorted  that  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  serpent,  and  it  might  be  expected  against  a 
seal  for  him  who  ia  the  seed  of  the  woman. 

The  "advices"  from  both  parties  did  not  reach  Exeter  until 
afler  the  committee  had  adopted  decisive  measures.  The 
Exeter  Assembly,  which  convened  in  May,  felt  that  something 
more  should  be  done  to  vindicate  their  orthodoxy.  No  meas- 
ure seemed  to  them  more  proper  than  to  affix  their  names  to 
the  first  article  of  the  English  church.  Fifty-six  ministers  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  accordingly  subscribed,  while  nineteen, 
professing  to  act  on  the  principles  of  the  London  Xon-Subscri- 
berf,  refused  to  do  so.  The  names  of  Pierce  and  Hallet  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  list. 

The  London  Non-Subscribers  disclaimed  heterodox  views 
with  respect  to  the  Divinity  of  Chriiit,  but  no  declarations 
which  they  could  make  could  prevent  the  prevalence  far  and 
near  of  soepiciona  of  their  soundness  in  the  faith.  Old  friend- 
ships were  rent  in  sunder.  Lasting  alienutions  were  produced. 
Congregations  were  divided.  Men  seemed  to  breathe  the  at- 
mosphere oS  distrusL  The  writings  of  Emlyn,  Whiston, 
Clarke,  Fierce  and  others  were  widely  read.  In  Scotland  there 
was  reason  for  alarm  when  Professor  Simpson  was  not  only 
suspected  of  favoring  the  new  opinions,  but  was  publicly 
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charged  with  heterodox  views.  Id  Ireland  frienda  of  Simp- 
HOD,  some  of  them  hia  pnpils,were  to  be  found.  ButeoBpicion 
waa  eapecially  directed  against  what  was  known  as  the  "  Bel- 
&st  Society,"  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  ministers  in 
that  place  and  vicinity  held  frequent  meetings  for  conference, 
and  were  reported  to  have  adopted  some  of  the  views  of  the 
non-subscribers.  Tet  the  Society  had  been  in  existence  for 
several  years,  and  numbered  among  its  members  some  of  the 
ablest  ministera  of  the  Irish  chnrch.  As  late  as  1716,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  apply  to  the  government  for  a  legal  tolera- 
don,  the  membersof  the  society  expressed  themselves  ready, 
in  cpnjunction  with  their  brethren,  to  sign  the  Westminster 
Confession  aa  the  symbol  of  their  faith. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Previous  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
in  1660,  every  candidate  for  licensure  or  ordination  was  ex- 
pected to  Bubscribo  to  the  National  League  and  Covenant. 
Aftur  that,  the  Westminster  Confession  was  usually  subscribed. 
This  was  made  necessary  by  an  act  of  the  Irish  Synod  in  1698, 
and  the  same  act  substantially  waa  renewed  in  1705.  Accord- 
ing to  all  we  are  able  to  gather  from  contemporary  testimony 
this  aubacription  did  not  exclude  such  explanationa  or  excep- 
tions as  the  Presbytery  judged  copsiatent  with  general  sound- 
ness in  the  faith,  but  it  did  most  cfTeclually  bar  the  aubacriber, 
by  his  own  act,  from  objecting  to  the  principle  of  subscriptioD 
itself.*  Itwas,  therefore,  with  no  little  surprise  and  pain  that 
the  Synod  of  1719  heard  from  the  lips  of  Rev.  John  Aberne- 
thy,  one  of  its  most  honored  and  able  members,  the  avowals 
which  he  made,  and  the  views  which  he  presented,  in  a  dis- 
course which  derived  peculiar  significance  from  the  juncture 
at  which  it  was  delivered. 

The  Sermon  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  preached  at  Belfast,  Decem- 


•  The  proposal  of  »  brief  formula  in  1716,  u  the  basis  on  which  a  toleisthm 
ndght  be  loaght,  gare  great  diuatiBhctiim  in  Ireland.  It  was  regoMed  in  Scot- 
Und  as  "  qniitini;  oar  Gonrosiioa  of  Faith,  and  coming  into  a  loose  nncenain  for- 
mula anjbodj  almost  tnay  sabacribe,  as  the  terms  of  their  legal  toleration  thej  ai» 
weking."  ^oma  of  the  p«op'e  protested  agaiost  it,  sndn  QiurCerij  S/nod  at  Bel- 
bit,  "to  quiet  the  pai^le,  reaolred  that  tbej  would  declare  that  thej  would  not  go 
OD  with  the  toleruim  ODleM  the  ConAnion  of  Faith  be  reoovered  to  nt." 
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ber  9tb,  1719,  was  based  on  Eoni.  xiv.  5,  and  entitled  "Relig. 
ions  Obedience  foanded  on  Personal  Persaasion."  Haoy  of 
bis  positions  would  at  this  day  be  acconnted  truisms,  and  mach 
which  be  says  of  the  rights  of  conscience  as  against  mere  au- 
thority or  intolerance  woald  pass  unquestioned.  He  speaki 
for  instance  against  making  "arbitrary  inclosures  within  the 
Cfaarch  of  Christ,"  and  remarks  that  "such  as  we  can  not 
know  to  be  unworthy  of  God's  acceptance,  we  should  not 
jndge  unworthy  of  our  fellowship,  but  receive  them  as  breth- 
rCD  into  Christian  communion,  and  not  exclude  them  by  the 
ri^d  test  of  an  exact  agreement  in  doubtful  and  disputable 
points."  There  are  also,  he  contends,  things  which  to  some 
are  matters  of  conscience,  which  yet  "are  not  essential  to 
Christianity  ;'"  nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  God  "requires  of 
na,  Hs  the  condition  of  pleasing  him,  an  infallible  certainty  in 
understanding  his  word,  and  the  strict  conformity  of  our  senti- 
ments to  the  truth."  If  in  inferior  matters  we  can  not  be 
accepted  without  persuasion,  much  more  is  this  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  precepts  .of  Chris- 
tianity. The  latter  should  be  enforced  only  by  persuasion,  and 
the  former  should  not  be  rigidly  imposed.  Human  jurisdio- 
tioD  does  not  extend  to  matters  of  conscience,  and  no  man  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  decisions  of  men.  Each  must  judge 
for  himself  what  ia  matter  of  conscience,  he  is  not  amenable 
for  this  judgment  to  any  power  on  earth,  nor  is  he  safe  in  "a 
blind  submission  to  others,  whatever  authority  theyjnay  have, 
or  in  whatever  stations  they  are  placed."  Moreover,  there 
is  no  ecclesiastical  authority  which  has  any  dominion  over  the 
faith  of  Christians,  or  conaequently  any  over  their  consciences. 
Hence  are  to  be  seen  "  the  just  limits  of  church-power."  "  Its 
decisions  hind  the  conscience  as  far  as  men  are  conmnced,  and 
no  farther,"  and  any  higher  claim  of  authority  is  inconsistent 
with  edification.  "If  a  dGcisinn  of  men  binds  any  person, 
'tis  in  matters  wherein  he  thinks  they  have  power  ;  when  they 
carry  their  pretensions  farther,  determine  things  wherein  his 
^judgment  doea  not  allow  their  authority,  their  decrees  must  be 
regarded  by  him  as  void."     From  Christ's  will  revealed  in  the 
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Gospel,  men  are  to  "leam  what  to  believe  and  wbat  to  prac- 
tice, and  without  enbrnittinji;  implicitly  to  human  declarations 
and  decisiona  ia  any  point  of  faith  or  dnty,  may,  by  following 
impartially  their  oivn  ligbt,  obtain  his  approbation:"  The  au- 
thor closes  with  the  exhortation,  "Jet  ns  stand  fast  in  the  lib- 
erty wherewith  he  has  made  us  free ;  let  tis  call  no  man  or 
sot^iety  of  men  our  masters,  for  one  is  ourmaster,  even  Christ, 
and  $11  we  are  brethren."* 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  positions,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  express  declariition  that  nil  doctrines  were  non-essential, 
on  which  "  human  reason  and  Christian  sincerity  permitted 
men  to  differ,"  were  intended  to  apply  not  only  to  Christian 
communion,  but  to  miuisterial  fellowship,  and  that  they  really 
tended  to  the  dissolution  of  all  ecclesiastical  order  or  doctrinal 
unity.  The  Belfast  Society,  shortly  after,  at  a  conference 
with  some  of  their  brethren,  who  were  anxious  to  prevent  sncb 
divisions  as  bad  occurred  in  England,  freely  announced  their 
opposition  to  subscribing  confessions  of  faith  as  tests  of  ortho- 
doxy. Some  of  the  Presbyteries  also,  it  was  found,  bad  sanc- 
tioned wbat  was  accounted  "  a  lax  mode  of  subBcription."  It 
is  not  strange  that  alarm  was  excited  by  <;uch  facts  as  these. 
Attention  was  called  to  them  by  one  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
reply  of  the  Belfast  Society,  entitled  "  The  Good  Old  Way,  or 
a  Vindication  of  Some  Important  Scripture  Trutha,  and  all  who 
preach  them,  from  the  Imputation  of  Novelty" — only  aggra- 
vated the  suspicions  already  excited. 

It  was  at  this  very  juncture  that  a  translalion  of  the  "Nabes 
Testium,"  by  the  younger  Turretine,  was  published  in  Lod- 
don.+     It  was  a  very  forcible  plea  for  Christian  unity  and  for- 


•  Abenieth}'^  Tracts.     London,  1T61.    p.  217-3£ 

t  A  DiBccnrM  concerning  FundamenCnl  Articlei;,  etc.    London.    1730. 


iecleii  againsC  b;  the  people  :  "  and  the  gnLdnal  coiruption  of  Ihe  GeneTB  chorch 


indent  of  Wodrow  in  1 716  «pcaltB  of  "Mr.  Tniretine  at  Genera,  irho  is  n 
■"  and  the  gmdnal  coiruption  of  the  GeneTa  ch 
of  their  ministers  who  hsTe  a  coiresponden 
with  the  chnrch  of  England."  In  1717  Wodrnw  inquires  "how  isr  Annii»- 
Eaniim  is  crept  in  among  them,"  and  refers  to  Buspidoni  that  Turretine  »nd 
others  were  renting  new  schemes  of  doctrine,  and  qnitiingmany  of  Caliin's  tetteta. 
"1  era  told  that  jrotmg  Turretine  hath  taken  a  great  deal  of  the  English  edncatioa 
thither." 
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bearance,  id  wLich  we  seem  to  see  reflected  the  views  of  Cal- 
amy.  Watts,  and  others  who  sided  neither  with  the  eubscri- 
bera  or  noQ-aubscribers.  On  some  points  it  favored  on©  party, 
and  on  other  poiuts  the  other.  It  niitintuinud  that  some  arti- 
cles were  fundamental,  and  others  not,  although  no  attempt, 
except  in  a  very  general  way,  wae  made  to  distinguisli  one 
from  anolher.  Id  opposition  to  Dr.  Evans,  and  almost  in  the 
very  words  of  his  opponent,  Dr.  Gumming,  it  declared  that 
"besides  those  points  which  are  expressly,  and  in  bo  ^nuay 
words,  declared  to  be  necessary,  those  things  likewise  which 
flow  from  those  principles,  by  plain  and  necessary  cffaseqvetux, 
mast  be  added  to  the  Catalogue  of  Fundamentals,  or  things 
oecesdary."  Yet  these  fundamentals  are  "plain,"  "few  in  - 
number," "  often  repeated  and  inculcuted  in  Scripture,"  and 
"  to  impose  upon  Christians,"  anything  beside  these  is  to  "  act 
tyraoically,  and  in  an  impious  manner  arrogantly  to  claim  that 
authority  which  belongs  to  God  only."  It  is  thus  shown  to 
be  a  duty  to  "  endeavor  to  secure  the  essence  of  religion,  and 
then  patiently  to  bear  with  one  another  in  all  the  rest,"  while 
"  persons  who  diflfer  in  things  not  fundamental  should  regard 
each  other  as  brethren,  and  maintain  Christian  communion 
together,  etc." 

The  Apostle  Paul  also  "shows  that  Christians  who  had 
right  sentimeuts,  ought  not  only  to  bo  patiently  borne  with, 
but  that  others  ought  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their 
weakness,"  and  though  "  he  so  sharply  inveighs  against  false 
teachers,  he  is  very  large  in  recommending  charity  and  for- 
bearance, even  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  opiaions  as  this  was." 
Again,  we  are  told  that "  communion  ought  to  be  maintained 
with  all  those  whom  we  do  not  know  to  be  onworthy  the  name 
of  Christians ;  and  certainly  they  can  not  be  accounted  uu- 
wortby  of  it,  who  hold  all  the  fundamentals,  and  differ  from  us 
only  in  things  which  are  not  fundamental" — "  things  not  con- 
eiderahle  enough  to  disturb  their  peace,  and  to  separate  them 
from  one  another."  The  argument  for  mutual  forbearance  is 
then  powerfully  enforced  by  various  considerations,  and  every 
reader  of  that  day  could  perceive  the  bearing  of  the  args- 
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ment,  on  tlie  one  side  against  the  poeition  of  the  noD-snbacri- 
bere  who  (as  Dr.  Evans)  denied  the  binding  obligation  of 
"plain  and  necessary  con  sequence  a"  from  texts  of  Scripture, 
unless  expressed  in  Scripture  words,  and  the  subscribers  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  zeal  seemed  like  to  swiillow  up  their 
charity.  Turretine  declared  expressly  that  "some  things  are 
of  BO  great  moment,  that  \^  who  etra  in  them,  and  departs 
from  the  doctrine  of  Ofarist,  is  not  only  to  be  sharply  rebuked, 
but  tote  removed  from  the  communion  of  the  church."  This 
would  meet  the  views  of  the  aubscribers.  He  held,  however, 
that  "it  may  oftentimesbe  justly  questioned,  whether  any  par- 
ticnlar  doctrine  ought  to  be  pieced  among  fundamentals,  a^  a 
consequence  drawn  from  an  important  place  of  Scripture,  or 
a  particular  exposition  of  some  general  doctrines,  and  thus 
seemed  to  favor  one  of  the  special  pleas  of  thenon  subscribers. 

The  publication  of  this  translation  of  the  treatise  at  such  a 
juncture  was  doubtless  intended  to  quiet  animosity  and  lead 
to  a  compromise  of  differences.  Its  special  value  to  us  iathat 
it  indicates  the  position  occupied  by  the  middle  party,  who 
refused  to  side  either  with  the  subscribers  or  non-subscribers. 
The  latter,  however,  eeem  to  have  been  least  satisfied  with  it. 
Dr.  Evans,  in  a  letter  to  Rev,  Dr.  John  Cumming,  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  London,  contended  that  "  care  must  be  taken 
that  such  a  stress  be  not  laid  upon  Scripture  consequences  as 
will  reflect  upon  the  perfection  of  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  their  plainness  and  sufficiency  etc.,  or  that  sliall  counte- 
nance the  impositions  of  fallible  men,  and  place  their  dednc- 
tions  from  Scripture  on  a  level  with  the  sacred  oracles  them- 
selves," etc. 

Dr.  Cumming  in  his  reply,  assuming  that  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  subscril)ers  and  the  non-subscribers  was  in 
reference  to  the  Trinity,  disclaims  all  disposition  to  impose 
anything,  by  mere  human  or  church  authority,  upon  others, 
and  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  position  taken  by  him  in  a  dis- 
course to  which  Dr.  Evans  objected,  viz.  "  that  manifest  tmd 
necessary  consequences  of  plain  ScriptHral  propositions  are  as 
much  a  divine  revelation,  and  so  to  he  regarded,  as  the  princi- 
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plea  from  which  they  naturally  and  necessarily  flow."  Here 
was  the  point  both  of  attack  nnd  defense.  A  non-subBcriber 
in  the  "Occasional  Paper,"  Vol.  3.  No.  11.,  had  maintained 
titai  "  (dl  amseqitejtces  and  decisions,  in  themselves  considered, 
are  no  other  than  human  reiisoninga,  in  which  there  may  be 
sophistry  as  well  as  right  reasoning;  and  therefore  there  may 
be  nncertninty  and  error,  as  well  as  security  and  truth  ; "  and 
these  consequences  must  be  always  distinguished  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves ;  and  how  useful  so- 
ever they  may  be  for  instruction  or  persuasion,  they  can  never 
have  authority  to  determine  men's  faith,"  In  reply,  Dr.  Gum- 
ming ai^ueft  that  "  plain  Scripture  conseqvencea  are  matters  of 
revelation,  and  have  the  authority  of  Scripture,  in  determinii^ 
articles  of  faith."  "The  truths,  or  things  contiiined  in  Reve- 
lation," he  says, "and  not  the  arbitrary  signs  of  conveying  or 
representing  them,  are  the  proper  and  ultimate  object  of  our 
understa ridings."  "A  proposition  in  the  EngUsh  tongue,  that 
fruZ^  expresses  the  sense  of  Scripture,  is  as  much  a  divine 
revelation,  and  bo  to  be  regarded,  as  the  same  proposition  in 
the  Greek  or  Hebrew  originals." 

"The  dispute,"  says  Dr.  Cumming,  "is  not  about  words, 
bnt  things  ;  not  what  phrases  are  canonical,  but  what  doctrines 
are  truly  divine."  "  If  we  may  not,"  he  adds,  "  with  an  nn- 
doabted  confidence,  build  our  faith  upon  plain  inferences  from 
Scripture,  because  there  is  a  mixture  of  human  reasonings  in  the 
coBeciioa  i^them,  neither  can  we  with  a  firm  persuasion  found 
our  faith  opon  express  declarations!,  because  it  ia  by  our  ro- 
tionaZ/ucuUtes  that  we  search  out  and  apprehend  their  sense 
and  meaning.  So  that  if  this  objection  proves  anything,  it 
proves  too  much."  "  It  destroys  all  certainty  in  matters  of 
faith."  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  notions  of  the  non-subscribers 
—though  the  author  disclaims  the  intention  of  fixing  the  charge 
of  Arianism  against  them  generally— are  calculated  to  demol- 
ish all  distinction  between  heresy  and  sound  doctrine  forAri- 
ans  would  accept  the  exprees  words  of  Scripture. 

Alter  discussing  prevalent  views  concerning  the  Trinity, 
Dr.  Camming  presents  considerations  on  the  proposed  agree- 
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raent  of  the  subscribers  and  non-subecribers.    Here  he  claims 
that  tbe  conduct  of  the  subscribers  in  their  Btan^  against "  the 
encroaching  errors  of  the  day"  was  due  simply  to  "  a  hearty  and 
well^overned  zeal  for  that  great  and.  distingnisbiog  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  which  must  determine  the  fate  of  Christianity 
itself."    They  were  no  bigots,  or  sticklers  for  mere  words. 
Dr.  Cniaming  himself  remarks,  that  ifthe  Assemby  at  Exet«r, 
"  had  peremptorily  resolved  to  admit  of  none  who  should  re- 
fuse subscription  to  one  certain  form,  this  might  be  thought  a 
hardship ;  but  when  men  are  left  at  liberty  to  use   tlieir 
own  words,  .  .for  human  creaturea  to  complain  of  this  as  an  im- 
position, .  .  is  an  imposition  on  the  sense  and  reason  of  all  the 
world."     Ho  adds,  "  nor  did  we  ever  say  that  it  was  absolute- 
ly the  duty  of  ministers  to  declare  their  faith  in  such  human 
words,  as  othera  might  prescribe  to  them."    The   non-3ub- 
scribers  held  that  nothing  more  could  reasonably  be  required 
of  a  minister  than  that  he  should  declare  his  belief  of  what 
the  Scripture  makea  a  part  of  the  Gliristian  faith,  as  to  any 
matter  in  question,  and  that  he  be  willing  upon  every  proper 
occasion  to  give  his  sense  of  those  parts  of  Scripture,  in  which 
these  points  are  delivered,  in  such  words  as  he  thinks  proper 
to  convey  his  sense."    Dr.  Gumming  claims  that  tbe  resolu- 
tion of  the  subscribers  at  the  Exeter  Assembly  amounted  to  no 
more  than  this.    He  would  not  have  it  considered  as  a  thing 
intolerable,  "  to  require  of  young  students,  that  before  their 
admission  into  the  ministerial  ofBce,  they  do,  in  some  human 
words  or  other,  sufGcleutiy  express  the  soundness  of  their 
faith  in  the  ever  blessed  Trinity."    To  discern  in  such  views 
as  these  the  traces  of  bigotry,  or  a  disposition  to  make  every 
phrase  of  a  confession  of  fundamental  importance,  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  require  an  extraordinary  keenness  of  vision. 

Without  lingering  to  notice  the  leas  important  publications 
on  both  sides,  which  the  controversy  evolved  in  England,*  we 

•  It  u  perhaps  impoMible  to  form  annhing  like  a  oompletn  Uit  of  the  pnblicatiMi 

produced  by  this  controTeraj  among  tie  Knglish  DJBgeatara.  One  of  tliBm^l  im- 
portant on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  was  entitled,  "TtieDoctnne  oftheBlewed 
fenity  (tatsd  and  defended,  X719. "    Long,  the  Wend  of  Matthew  Hear;,  wrot« 
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retnrn  to  aSairs  in  Ireland,  wbere  these  publications  donbttesB 
bad  an  important  influence.  We  trace,  at  least  in  connection 
withtbeIriabSynodatit8meetinginJnne,1720,the8ame  spirit 
wbich  we  bave  seen  displayed  among  the  London  ministers. 
The  meetipg  was  opened  with  a  sermon  b;  the  late  moderator, 
Hev.  Robert  Craighead,  of  Dublin,  who  favored  a  temporizing 
policy,  coireapondiDg  to  that  urged  in  Turretine's  volume.  He 
based  this  policy  principally  "on  the  ground  that  the  views  of 
the  members  of  the  Belfast  Society,  even  if  erroneous,  involved 
only  points  of  inferior  importance,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
freely  tolerated  in  the  church,  bo  Ioi)g  as  they  held,  as  he  was 
convinced  they  did,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  other 
leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel."*  His  discourse  was  entitled, 
in  accordance  with  its  design,  "A  Plea  for  Peace ;  or  the  Na- 
ture, Causes,  Mischief,  and  Bemedy  of  Church  Divisions." 

The  result  of  the  synodiciil  discusBions  was  the  adoption  of 
what  was  known  as  the  "Pacific  Act,"  which  reflects  plainly 

tba  Introductioii.  Jercmiali  Smith,  mceeMor  of  John  Howe,  Benjamin  RoUii- 
toa,  and  Thomat  BeynoIdH,  united  to  write  the  bodj  of  the  work.  Dr.  Tfaomu 
Kdgle7  wrote  "The  nnreraonablenem  of  the  charge  of  Impnition  exliibited 
againat  aeTeral  Diuenting  minktera  in  and  aboot  LODd<ni  coniidered  etc.  ITIO." 
^nljn  in  the  same  vear  pnbliahed  a  reply  to  Kejnohls  and  hii  three  bntbien. 
Tfaranns  Bradbnrj  pnuiahed  KTeral  aennona  bearing  on  the  controreni;.  and  in 
ITt^  "An  answer  to  the  reproaches  east  on  the  diiaenting  ministen  who  mb- 
acribed  their  belief  of  the  Eternal  IMnitr"  This  wa^  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet 
■'Ad  account  of  the  late  ProceedingB  of  tba  diMeating  miiiistera  at  Salter'*  Hall, 
etc."  Bradbnrj'a  nnnon  a  appeared  in  ITSfi,  and  in  1793.  ReT.  Joshna  Oldfield 
who  {Resided  at  the  tneetingB  oF  the  non-Bntwcribera,  pnbli«hed  in  1719,  "  Ap«- 
aflc  diaeonrae  upon  the  mbject  of  (he  Trinii;,  with  a  view  to  heal  the  difieiencea, 
etc"  In  1T90,  Dr.  Z.  Maitjat  published  a  rolnme  of  sermons,  entitled  "The 
Eudted  Saviosr;  or  Jeana  Chrin  the  Lord  and  God  of  Trne  Belieren."  In  the 
Buite  ;ear.  Dr.  James  Foster,  commended  as  a  preacher  bj  I'ope,  pnbliehed  an 
"EasaTOD  Fundamentals,  with  a  particular  icgard  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ever 
BleMcd  'nini^,"  desiirncd  to  check  the  preralent  cenaoriotis  spirit.  In  1721,  Dr. 
Kdgley  published  "An  Esaaj  oonoeming  troth  and  charity,  in  two  parts.  I.  con- 
tmning  an  iaqniij  concerning  fundamentBl  articles  of  fiuth,  and  the  nccessitj  of 
adhering  to  them  in  order  to  chnreh  commimion.  3.  Some  remarks  on  the  beha- 
rioor  of  the  Jew*  and  primitire  Christiana,  toward  those  who  had  either  departed 
from  lhebith,'or  br  anj  other  meona  rendered  themselves  liable  to  excommimi- 
eation.''  In  173^  Ber.  Simon  Brown  wrote  a  keen  pamphlet  against  Dr.  Thomaa 
BcTnoU^  and  in  the  same  Tear  Dr.  Walts  bronght  ont  his  "Christian  Doctrine 
i/the  TnnitT,"  for  which  he  was  charged  bj  T,  Bradbary,  with  making  the  Bi- 
Tiniij  of  Chnst  to  evaporate  into  a  iiiei«  atiribnte,     Thcae  oie  some  of  the  mote 
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enough  the  moderate  Bptrit  of  the  Synod.*  It  diqclaimed 
any  design,  which  might  have  been  suspected,  of  laying  aside 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms  ;  forbade  any  dis- 
respectful expressions  concerning  them  in  future  ;  recom- 
mended the  Confession  as  being  a.  very  good  abridgment  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  contained  in  the.  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  and 
expressed  approval  of  the  plan  "  now  practiced  by  the  presby- 
teries, that  if  any  person  called  upon  to  subscribe,  shall  scru- 
ple any  phrase  or  phrases  in  the  Confession,  he  shall  have 
leave  to  use  his  own  expressions,  which  the  Presbytery  shall 
accept  of,  providing  they  judge  such  a  person  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  that  such  expressions  are  consistent  with  the  sub- 
'  stance  of  doctrine."  The  significance  of  this  language  is  mads 
more  evident  by  another  act  of  the  Synod,  directing  ministers 
to  iueist  in  their  preaching,  "on  the  great  and  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  according  to  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith."  Of  these  a  brief  summnry  WHS  given,  not  un- 
like that  which  individual  churches  have  of  late  years  in  many 
instances  adopted  as  the  confession  of  their  faith. 

To  give  more  effect  to  the  "  Pacific  Act,"  it  was  recommend- 
ed that  no  further  publications  on  controverted  points  should 
be  issued  by  the  ministers,  and  that  all  parties  be  on  their 
guard  agninst  hasty  suspicions.  A  committee,  likewise,  of 
which  the  members  of  the  Belfast  Society  were  leading  mem- 
bers, was  appointed  to  recommend  peace  and  mutual  charity 
to  the  contending  ministers  in  London,  informing  them  that 
the  Synod  had  fallen  into  such  peaceful  measures  as  they  hoped 
would  perpetuate  and  strengthen  their  own  good  agreement, t 

The  healing  measure  adopted  by  the  Synod  proved  insuCB- 
cient.  Within  a  month,  Mr.  Halliday,  who  had  been  called  to 
Belfast,  declined  to  subscribe  the  Confession  in  any  form.  He 
insisted  that  no  church  had  any  right  to  demand' auy  fuller 
confession  than  the  on0  he  offered,  which  was  to  the  efiect, 

•  Wodrow,  ipeoking  of  the  Fsciflc  Act,  tajs,  "  it  has  given  a  larger  door  there 
than  wo  allov  ia  this  church,  at  least  bj  any  direct  act  of  Assemhlr,  andiBasbrge 
«  caoceBsian  h,  I  think,  cotdd  well  be  made  to  intrants."    (Cor.  \l.  636).  ' 

t  Beid.    111.  172,  178. 
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tbpt  the  Scriptures  were  tbe  only  rule  of  revealed  religiOD,  a 
sufficient  test  of  orthodozj,  eettliog  all  terms  of  miDisterial 
and  Christian  commaDion,  to  which  nothing  might  be  added 
by  any  synod  or  asBCmbly ;  that  he  found  all  the  essential 
articles  of  the  Christian  doctrine  to  be  contained  in  the  West- 
minster  Confession,  and  that  he  received  these  upon  the  sole 
aathority  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres.  The  confession  whs  accept- 
ed by  the  presbytery  as  satisfactory,  although  four  members 
protested  against  accepting  it. 

Hr.  Halliday  had  been  previously  snspected  of  unsound 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  now  the  Belfast  Socie- 
ty, which  had  composed  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery,  had 
manifested  their  disposition  to  set  aside  the  Confession  alto- 
gether. It  was  natural  that  the  alarm  should  be  quickly 
taken  and  widely  spread.  The  Belfast  brethren  were  advised 
to  disband  their  society.  They  resented  the  counsel,  and  pub- 
lished a  letter  in  their  own  defence,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent 
to  each  of  the  Presbyteries.  They  claimed  that  they  had  not 
violated  the  constitution,  or  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church, 
nor  were  they  enemies  to  the  Confession. 

But  it  was  impossible  thus  to  quiet  the  alarm.  Moderate 
members  of  tbe  Synod  had,  as  they  thought,  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  both  Arian  and  Arminian  errors  had  taken  root 
within  its  bounds,  and  the  laity  especially  were  filled  with  ap. 
prehensions.*  Still,  out  of  regard  for  peace,  aa  well  as  re- 
spect for  the  BeKast  brethren,  nothing  of  a  controversial 
character  was  published. 

The  Synod  of  the  following  year  was  largely  attended.  Me- 
morials from  seventeen  congregations,  asked,  that  in  order  to 
silence  the  aspersion  of  enemies  that  the  church  had  deserted 
her  standards,  and  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  her  friends,  the 
members  of  the  Synod  and  of  the  Presbyteries  might  be  re- 


*  "WetMVB(ir2I)laiiientabl«accoiniUoftheD1ueiiter*iii  tboNortli  of  Ira- 
liiid.  Tbe  Bisbop  of  Buigor'*  loou  priDGipl<M  aod  the  aations  of  Non-Kntecriben 
ttLoodon,  b*Te  got  in  •mcmg  too  mu;."  (Wodroir'a  Cor.  II.  597.)  "How- 
*"— it  be  u  to  Arianism,  lampreCtj  sure  tbot  aercra]  miuigten  incline  to  tba 
'  '  -  --•-'-■     ■■    (p.  638.) 
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qaired  to  subscribe  the  WestmioBter  Confession  as  the  confes- 
sion  of  their  faith.  Instead,  however,  of  g^ranting  thiBreqaeet, 
the  Synod  passed  a  resolntion  declaring  their  adherence  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  an  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  that  its  rejection  or  denial  should  be  a  ground  of 
process  against  offenders.  The  ministers  of  Dublin  approved 
the  roiiolntion  ;  but  the  Belfast  brethren  declined  to  vote  for 
it,  not,  as  they  said,  because  they  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  in 
qnestion,  but  because  they  were  opposed  to  all  authoritative 
baman  decisions  as  tests  of  orthodoxy,  and  because  they 
judged  such  decisions  unseasonable  at  that  time. 

Another  measure  was  proposed — the  voluntary  subscriptioD 
of  such  members  of  the  Synod,  as  saw  fit,  to  the  Confession. 
This  WiiB  opposed  by  the  Belfast  brethren'in  a  warm  discus- 
flion  that  continued  for  several  hours.  It  was,  however,  car- 
ried by  a  Urge  raajoritv,  two  of  the  party  of  the  subscribers 
only  opposing  it  as  an  unprecedented  and  unauthorized  meth- 
od of  issuing  scnndals  or  offences.  A  large  number  consequent- 
ly fiubscribed  the  Confession,  yet  such  was  the  moderate  and 
kindly  spirit  of  the  Synod,  that  they  adopted  a  resolution  io 
which  tbey  declared  that  they  insinuated  nothing  (^funst  the 
non-subscribing  brethren, as  if  they  were  unsound  in  the  faith, 
and  in  which  they  recommended  to  the  congregations  not  to 
entertain  jealousies  against  their  ministers  because  they  did 
not  subscribe.  Even  the  case  of  Mr.  Halliday,  which  had  oc- 
casioned a  protest,  and  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Synod, 
was  pasiied  over  in  the  easie.tt  way  possible,  and  with  but 
slight  regard  to  the  authority  or  acts  of  the  Synod  itself. 

In  the  ensuing  months  some  controversial  pamphlets  were 
published,  but  the  one  which  claimed  the  liirgest  measure  of 
attention  was  on  the  side  of  the  non- subscribers.  It  was  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  was  entitled  "  Seasonable  Ad- 
vice to  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  be- 
ing a  defence  of  the  late  General  Synod's  charitable  declara- 
tions." The  manuscript  of  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dublin  ministers,  Eev.  Messrs.  Choppin,  Bayle  and  Weld,  to  be 
pnblisbed  under  their  eye,  with  a  recommendatory  preface  by 
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.themselvefl,  bnt  without  any  mention  of  the  author's  name. 
ThU  pamphlet,  not  merely  for  its  ability,  but  on  account  of 
the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  whole  controversy,  is  wor- 
thy of  special  notice. 

The  aim  of  this  large  pamphlet  was  to  vindicate  the  course 
porsned  by  the  non-eabscribers,  and  to  show  that  the  diSer* 
ence  between  them  and  their  opponents  was  by  no  means 
fiittdamental.  The  argument  of  course,  althongb  presented 
in  a,  mild  and  persuasive  tone,  is  a  special  plea,  but  the  facta 
embodied  in  it,  endorsed  by  Kev.  Messrs  Bayle,  Choppia  and 
Weld,  and  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  called  in  question, 
■how  beyond  mistake  the  spirit  of  the  subscribers. 

The  Dublin  ministers  say  in  their  preface  :  "  that  pioas  min- 
isters themselves  should  differ  in  their  sentiments  about  mat- 
ters of  expediency,  and  particularly  about  that  of  the  es^iedi- 
ency  of  subscription  to  human  composures,  that  descend  to 
the  decision  of  many  particular  points  which  are  comparative- 
ly of  small  moment,  and  about  which  the  wisest  and  best  di- 
vines may  disagree,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at."  Th3y  propose, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  the  "  allowing  the  intrant 
his  choice,  either  to  subscribe  according  to  the  Pacific  Act, 
or  to  make  a  declaration  of  his  faith  in  his  own  words,  in 
which,  if  any  thing  be  found  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and 
the  wholesome  wordsof  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Presbyters 
^t  are  to  concur  in  his  ordination  may  refuse  to  admit  him." 
This,  they  think  "  will  no  way  derogate  from  the  honor  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  which  is  justly  esteemed  by  all  the 
Protestant  churches  both  in  England  and  the  South  of  Ireland 
as  nn  excellent  and  useful  tiummary  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
though  they  never  insisted  on  a  subscription  toitas necessary 
to  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  ministry  among  them." 

Ur.  Aberuethy  himself  says,  "  If  any  one  thinks  (though  I 
can  scarcely  believe  any  minister  in  Ireland  thinks  so)  that  the 
explicit  profession  of  every  single  proposition  in  the  West- 
minster CoDfessioD  is  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  the  min- 
istry, he  mtut  act  according  to  bis  judgment,  etc."    Again  he 
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Bays,  "  accordiug  to  present  rules,  every  presbytery  (the  od); 
assembly  that  ordaina,  aod  conaequently  which  in  particolar 
cases  judges  of  quaUGcatioos  for  the  ministry)  mast  judge  for 
themselves  wh»t  profession  of  an  intrant  is  to  be  accounted  a 
sufficient  proof  of  soundness  in  the  fuith,  or  agreeable  to  the 
tvbetamx  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Westminster  Confea- 
Bion,  or  in  other  words,  what  propositions  are  necessary  to  be 
professed,  and  what  are  not." 

In  presenting  a  summary  of  the  views  of  the  two  parties, 
he  represents  the  subscribers  as  holding  that  "  a  bare  profea- 
sioD  of  the  Bible  can  not  be  sufficient,  as  not  distinguishing 
between  the  sound  and  the  unsound  ;"  that  there  is  no  incon- 
venience in  the  adoption  of  a  formula  of  sound  doctrine,  es- 
pecially "when  such  charitable  allowance 'ia  made  to  a  person 
called  to  subscribe,  or  otherwise  declare  his  assent,  in  case 
there  appear  to  him  any  difficult  or  obscure  expressions,  to 
explain  them,  which  will  be  accepted  if  he  does  not  explain 
away  the  su&stonce  of  the  doctrine."  This  certainly — and  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  non-subscriber — shows  plainly  enough  in 
what  sort  of  a  spirit  subscription  was  required  of  intrants  and 
candidates. 

On  the  other  band,  the  non-subscribers  are  represented  as 
regarding  "  the  Westminster  ^Confession  as  a  valuable  abridg- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine,  and  as  such  very  useful  both  for 
ministers  and  people.  A  voluntary  subscription  to  it  they 
will  esteem  a  satisfactory  profession  of  faith,  so  far  as  to  qual- 
ify a  person  for  the  ministry,  but  they  can  not  agree  to  make 
it  an  invariable  standard,  even  with  the  allowance  of  explain- 
ing any  scrupled  phrase  or  phrases.  For  when  phrases  in  it, 
which  a  serious  and  orthodox  Christian  may  except  against, 
are  laid  aside,  even  the  remainder  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
test,  and  a  wise  and  good  man,  whom  no  church  has  a  right  to 
exclude  out  of  the  ministry,  and  who  agrees  to  the  substance 
of  the  doctrine,  may  conscientiously  scnipiesnbscribing  to  the 
faaman  form,  when  enjoined  as  a  term  of  communion." 
"  Both  parties,"  adds  Mr.  Abernethy,  "  I  believe  will  own 
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I  have  done  them  justice  in  representing  their  opinions 
fiiirlj."* 

In  Rpeaking  of  the  WeatminBter  Confession,  he  says:  "Id 
that  excellent  system,  we  all  acknowledge  the  most  essential 
truths  of  religion  are  contained,  as  well  as  some  principles 
wbicb  are  nnessential."  He  remarks  of  "  the  PreBbyteriao 
ministers  in  the  North,"  that  "  they  understand  their  princi- 
ples, and  will  not  give  them  up.  They  have  acted  agreeably 
to  them  in  their  late  excellent  charitable  declaration."  Still 
there  were,  among  the  laity  especially, "  zealots  "  who  "  raise 
a  vehement  cry  for  Presbyterian  principles  and  consti- 
Intion,  which  yet  they  must  desert  before  they  can  obtain 
their  end." 

Bat  Abemethy'a  pamphlet  did  not  quiet  matters.  On  both 
Bides  were  to  be  funnd  men  who  declined  to  comply  with  his 
terms  or  nccept  his  concessions.  The  asking  of  a  minister  to  con- 
fsHB  his  faith  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel  was  charac- 
terized as  a  tyranny  equaled  only  by  the  Itomish  inqnisition. 
The  Westminster  Confession  was  denounced  as  full  of  incon- 
Gtstencies,  and  as  containing  unscriptural  propositions.  The 
minds  of  the  subscribers  were  shocked  by  the  latitudinarian 
views  boldly  avowed,  and  the  bearing  of  the  principles  pro- 
fessed by  the  non-subscribers.  At  a  loss  what  to  do,  some  of 
them  resolved  to  take  advice  of  the  Scotish  ministers.  Sev- 
eral of  these  met  in  a  private  capacity,  sod  the  resalt  of  their 
deliberations  was  that  the  Irish  church  should  still  maintain 
Bubecription  to  the  Confession  ;  that  if  the  non-subscribers  can 
not,  in  consistency  with  their  known  priaciples,  consent  to 
this,  they  oi^ht,  as  a  minority  of  the  whole  body,  to  withdraw, 
and  manage  the  afifairs  of  their  own  congregations  apart ;  yet 
that  in  this  case  they  should  still  be  entitled  to  Christian  iuid 
ministerial  communion,  so  long  as  they  taught  nothing  con-  ' 
trary  to  the  received  Protestant  doctrine. 
In  the  Synod  of  1722,  it  was  evident  that  a  considerable 

*  In  th«  eoniM  of  bit  pamphlet,  Mr.  Abameth;  remarki  that  ' '  one  of  the  prin- 
cipBl  otgeciioiu  (or  nupidoiu  rather)  Bguiut  llie  Qon-snbscribing  miniiten  i«,  that 
lh«<r  are  not  (nmeieDd;  ttttochetl  to  the  rreabTterian  form  of  cbnrcb  gorenimeiit,'' 
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Dumber  of  tbe  subscribers  bad  become  satisfied  that  a  separa- 
tion of  some  kind  wa9*inevitable.  By  the  influence  of  tbeir 
more  moderate  bretliren,  however,  the  crisis  was  adjourned, 
aod  a  series  of  compromise  resolutions  was  passed,  in  which 
the  necessity  of  some  doctrioal  formula,  and  adherence  to  the 
confession  and  Presbyterian  government  were  asserted,  while 
Christian  ibrbearance  toward  the  non-subscribers  was  recom- 
mended. 

Bsfore  the  close  of  the  year  new  caii»eB  of  difference  arose. 
Tbe  dissatisfied  portion  of  the  congregations  at  Belf<>8t  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  new  congregation,  and  called  as  tbeir 
minister  a  Mr.  Unsterton,  a  strong  opponent  of  non-subscrib- 
ing principles.  They  sought  aid  for  the  erection  of  an  edi- 
fice form  the  churches  in  Scotland,  and  in  this  matter  wet^ 
apposed  by  the  non-subscribers.  They  were  charged,  also,  in 
open  presbytery,  with  having  slandered  them ;  and  Col,  Up- 
ton, a  subscribing  elder,  retorted  upon  them,  that  what  thej 
accounted  slander  was  the  simple  truth.  They  did  hold  prin- 
ciples which  opened  a  door  by  which  error  and  heresy  might 
enter  the  church.  A  keen  debate  ensued,  Tbe  withdrawal 
of  subscribers  to  return  to  their  homes,  left  the  non-subscri- 
bers in  tbe  majority,  and  they  carried  a  resolution  to  tbe  ef- 
fect that  Col.  Upton  bad  not  sustained  his  charge. 

Upon  his  appeal,  the  case  went  up  to  the  Synod  of  1723. 
The  controversy  had  meanwhile  been  carried  on  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  both  sides  had  become  more  bitter.  All  eyea 
were  now  directed  to  the  issue  of  Col.  Upton's  case.  Nine 
days  were  occupied  with  the  trial  of  his  appeal,  when  it  was 
arrested  by  the  claim  of  the  non-subscribers  that  proof  should 
be  adduced  that  the  works  in  which  they  haj]  for  three  years 
allowed  tbeir  views  to  go  abroad  without  question  or  com- 
plaint, were  indeed  theirs.  The  matter  was  therefore  neces- 
sarily deferred  to  the  next  meeting,  but  the  Synod  did  not 
separate  without  indicating  tbe  position  tliey  were  prepared 
to  take.*  They  affirmed  the  principle  maintained  by  Col.  Up- 

•jud.  in.  S06, 
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toD,  that "  the  condamning  of  all  creeds  and  confeBsioDS,  and 
declarations  of  faith  in  human  words,  hs  test«  of  orthodoxy, 
opens  a  door  to  let  in  errors  and  heresies  into  this  church," 
uid  they  declared,  that  though  it  was  poseible  for  candidates 
to  declare  their  faith  in  words  of  their  own  to  the  satisfaction 
of  their  ordainera,  yet  it  was  far  too  great  a  tmst  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  the  chnrcht  to  commit  to  a  few  ordain- 
ing ministers  the  sole  power  of  judging  what  most  he  satie- 
factory  to  the  entire  body.  * 

There  was  no  longer  any  trnce  to  the  war  of  controversial 
pamphlets.  The  Belfast  misistera  denonnced  the  Synod. 
Masterton  replied  to  Abernethy'a  pamphlet.  Mr.  Halliday,  in 
behalf  of  the  Belfast  ministers,  published  "  Reasons  ^ainat 
Sabscription,"  which  provoked  a  sharp  reply.  One  of  tte 
Don-snbscribers,  a  Mr.  Nevin,  was  reported  to  have  denied  the 
proper  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  and  bis  case,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Ool.  Upton,  came  before  the  Synod  in 
1724.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  nnprecedentedly  socb, 
123  ministers,  and  106  elders.  Col.  Upton's  necessary  ab- 
sence prevented  the  issuing  of  his  case.  The  zeal  against  Mr. 
Nevin  led  the  Synod  to  adopt  the  rash  measure  of  cutting  him 
off  from  the  communion  of  the  Synod,  while  some  of  the  arti- 
cles against  him  were  referred  to  his  presbytery  to  be  inves- 
tigated and  issued.  The  nQn.8ub8cribers  resenting  the  injus- 
tice, as  they  considered  it,  declared  that  they  would  still  per- 
sist in  holding  communion  with  Mr.  Nevin.  The  division  was 
extended  to  the  congregations.  Several  sepaiations  took 
place,  and  some  of  the  ministersdeclinedtohold  intercommun- 
ion with  others.  A  young  man,  a  Mr.  Colville,  whom  one  of 
the  Presbyteries  refused  to  ordain,  crossed  over  to  England, 
was  ordained  by  the  Ijondon  dissenting  ministers,  and  return- 
ed to  claim  installation  over  a  church  to  which  he  had  been 
called.    It  is  scarcely  snrprisi&g  that  his  claim-was  rejected  ; 

•In  1728;  BjB  HasMrton  (Wodrow^CorTIL  78^  "AereMemed  tobtadu- 
poritkw  Unranl  ■  rnptDrairith  Che  non-nibBeribiilK  minUteni;  bnCbf  wact  of  tim^ 
•nd  the  influence  oT  menacing  letlen  IVoin  Dr.  (Mlamj  in  London,  and  Hr.  Bajla 
Ib  Ddiliii,  tbe  Sjaai  came  Ut  no  coaelnaiaB  about  U," 
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bat  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the  mutual  exaspera- 
tion of  feeling. 

In  these  circamstances  the  Synod  of  1725  met.  Colville 
had  appealed  to  them  from  the  Presbytery,  but  the  Synod  tsns- 
pended  him  for  a  limited  time  from  the  exercise  of  hin  minis- 
try, and  in  Bpite  of  the  opposition  of  the  non-subscribers,  re- 
Bolred  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  suspension  on  every  member  of 
their  body  who  should  hold  ministerial  communion  with  him, 
till  his  Buapension  was  removed.  They  gave  full  liberty  also 
to  those  persons  "who  scrupled  communion  with  ministers  of 
Don-snbscribing  or  non-declaring  principles,  to  follow  the  light 
of  their  own  consciences  therein."  They  interpreted  the  Pa- 
cific Act  ae  not  warranting  the  questioning  of  any  of  the  doc- 
trines contnined  in  the  Werttoiinater  Confession,  but  only  the 
phrases  in  which  they  were  expressed.  If  any  intrant  de- 
clined assent  to  any  doctrine  of  the  confeiaion,  the  presbytery 
should  proceed  no  further  with  his  case  till  the  General  Synod 
should  decide  upon  it,  his  objections  being  transmitted  mean- 
white  to  other  presbyteries  to  be  considered.  Another  meas- 
ure of  the  Synod  was  a  new  arrangement  of  tiie  presbyteries, 
by  which,  for  peace  sake,  all  the  non-subscribing  mimsters 
were  placed  by  themselves,  composing  the  Presbytery  of  An- 
trim. 

The  moasore  was  effectual — although  offered  by  the  non- 
Bubscribera — in  preventing  the  confusions  which  bad  hitherto 
prevailed,  while  it  reduced  greatly  the  influence  of  the  nou- 
tubscribers,  who  were  lef^  to  differ  with  none  except  tbem- 
Belves.  But  in  other  quarters,  the  excitement  was  by  do 
means  allayed.  The  Presbytery  of  Dublin  interfered  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Colville,  who  had  disregarded  this  Synod's  order, 
and  settled  hira  by  a  committee  of  their  body  over  his  congre- 
gation. Pamphlets  on  both  sides  were  issued,  and  the  pres- 
byteries were  engaged  in  vain  discussioos  on  expedients  to 
promote  peace. 

The  Synod  of  1726  had  a  difficult  task  before  them.  They 
fslt  that  longer  ministerial  communion  with  the  non-sobseri- 
bers  would  put  them  more  and  more  in  a  false  position.    The 
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maDifesto  of  the  Belfast  brethren,  which  was  read  iii  full  S7- 
Qod,  was  quite  aoBatisfactory.  "  Moderate  men  had  boped,'* 
that  while  the  noD-subscribers  woald  BtUl  have  objected  to 
Babscribe  any  invariable  creed,  and  the  Westmineter  Confee- 
ston  in  particular,  they  would  have  specified  in  their  expedi- 
ents some  leading  truths  of  the  gospel  sa  a  substitnte  for  the 
latter,  and  would  have  joined  in  requiring  all  future  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  to  declare  in  their  own  words  tbeir  as- 
Bent  to  these  truths — a  proposal  which  would  not  have  con- 
tradicted any  principle  which  they  had  hitherto  professed  to 
bo]d."t  But  DO  sucb  offer  was  made  ;  and  it  was  plain  that 
the  very  ba^a  of  any  proper  miniBterial  commanion  was  want- 
ing- The  Synod,  therefore,  declared  their  adherence  to  their 
own  principles,  and  tbeir  deep  concern  that,  by  the  course  of 
the  DOtt-subscribers,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  maintaiu 
ministerial  communion  with  them  in  church  judicatories  as 
formerly,  consistently  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  min- 
isterial office,  and  the  peace  of  their  own  consciences.  On  the 
6nal  vote,  there  were  thirty-six  ministers  in  favor  of  it,  and 
tliirty-four  against  it. 

Almost  immediately  the  subject  of  subscription  began  to  be 
agitated  in  this  couutry.  It  w<is  discussed,  however,  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  with  the  warning  beacon  of  Transatlantic 
divisions  in  full  view.  Some  compromise  was  necessary  on 
both  sides,  and  it  was,  after  a  period  of  judicious  delay,  fully 
secnred.  Thisdelay  had  doubtless  satisfied  the  ministers  that 
something  must  be  done  in  order  to  afford  satiafiction  to  the 
members  of  the  churches,  as  well  as  to  preserve  them  from 
tbe  danger  to  which  they  would  naturally  be  exposed  in  case 
any  of  tbe  Irish  non-subscribing  ministers  emigrated  to  this 
country.     lb;  proper  significance  is  only  apprehended  when 


•  "  I  wish  the]'  would  tpeak  oat,"  (s^d  Wodrow  in  ITSl),  "and  not  trifle  ia 
generals,  and  la!k  of  impotitioii,  and  inch  thread-bars  things,  aiid  franUj  own  the 
naBugn  they  itninble  at."  In  1723,  a  letter  of  Mr.  Keanedf  of  Ireland  makea 
Um  "fear  the  non-anbicriberi  luiTe  somewbat  at  bottom  againat  *ome  of  the  arti- 
clea  of  our  tJonfeMioo.  And  if  the;  wodU  ipeak  ont,  thn  wodld  be  mnch  men 
gtoetovt  and  lur,  and  like  h<men  men. " 

tBmd.  IIL  SU. 
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we  take  into  coDaideration  the  several  elemeDts  of  which  the 
Synod  was  composed,  together  with  their  varied  shades  of 
opinion,  aa  well  as  the  bistorical  antecedents  of  this  action, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland. 


Aw.  Vn.— MILL'S  EXAMINATION  OF  HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY .• 
B7  Hsni  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 

EkOLAND  seema  to  be  fairly  waking  np  from  its  metaphysi- 
cal slambere.  The  seeds  sown  by  Coleridge,  Bentham,  and 
Hamilton,  are  fast  bearing  fruit.  Thirty  years  ago  John  Stu- 
art Mill  wrote  that  "out  of  the  narrow  bounds  of  mathemati- 
cal and  physical  science,  there  is  not  in  England  a  vestige  of 
a  reading  and  thinking  public,  engoged  in  the  investigation  of 
truth  as  truth,  in  the  prosecution  of  thought  for  the  sake  of 
tfaoaght."  Ten  years  later  he  published  his  Li^ic,  based  on 
the  inductive  method.  Hamilton's  Discnssiona  and  Lectnres 
awakened  new  interest  in  the  highest  themes  of  speculation. 
And  now  Mr.  Mill  publishes  an  extended  and  penetrating 
cridcism  upon  all  the  main  questions  involved  in  the  Hamilto- 
nian  philosophy.  The  best  trained  and  clearest  utilitarian 
intellect  of  the  century  enters  into  an  unsparing  criticism  of 
the  ablest  representative  of  the  modified  Scottish  philosophy. 
The  contest  is  animating,  even  though  the  result  be  not  de- 
cisive. 

The  combatanta,  too,  are  well  matched  ;  though  Mr.  Mill 
has  the  advantage  of  controverting  books  rather  than  con- 
tending with  a  person ;  bis  blows  strike  only  the  massive  ar- 
mor of  his  great  foe.  But  he  is  a  candid  and  chivalrous  oppo- 
nent ;  be  says,  "  it  would  have  been  worth  far  more,  even  to 
myself,  than  any  polemical  success,  to  have  kuown  with  cer- 

*  An  Examtnation  of  Sir  Williaii]  Hamiltoii'B  PbitoBopbT,  and  of  tfae  Prloeipd 
Fhilouphicol  Questions  Diiiciuial  in  bit  Writings.  Bj  Joan  Sttfut  Hilu  S 
vol*.     Beaton.     W.  V.  Spencer.     18S5. 
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tainty  in  what  manner  he  would  have  met  the  oVijectiooa 
raised  in  the  present  volnme."  It  would  indeed  be  worth 
while  to  see  how  the  sturdy  and  wary  Scotchman  would  have 
met  the  frank  and  astute  Bnglishiiian  ;  it  would  be  like  read- 
ing a  reply  of  Plato  to  Aristotle,  of  Locke  to  Leibnitz,  of  Kant 
to  Hegel.  For  Hamilton  had  "the  perfervid  genius"  of  his 
conntry,  and  never  shrank  from  a  stout  affmy :  his  sledge- 
hammer would  have  been  a  formidable  weapon  against  the 
polixbed  rapier  of  hia  antagonist.  Millcombines  English  com- 
mon BGDee  with  a  clear  quality  of  exposition,  akin  to  that  of 
the  best  French  philosophers ;  Hamilton  is  more  erudite, 
more  analytic,  more  exhaaetive  ;  less  consistent  in  the  use  of 
■iogle  terms,  because  he  is  more  sensi  tive  to  their  raryiag  im- 
port. The  former  defines  his  words  on  the  basis  of  a  clear, 
thosgh  narrow,  system  of  thought ;  tlie  latter,  clinging  fust  to 
intuitive  aod  mysterious  beliefs  as  the  very  ground-work  of 
knowledge,  is  more  fluctuating,  because  so  sensible  (from  the 
depth  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  convictions)  of  the  vast  issues 
at  stake ;  and,  also,  because  he  could  never  fully  reconcile  his 
beliefs  with  his  metaphysics.  Mill  adjusts  the  superficies  of 
our  knowledge  ;  Hamilton  tried  te  sound  its  depths.  The  for- 
mer veils  or  avoids — alas  I  that  he  must — the  inevitable  infer- 
ences as  to  the  objects  of  religions  belief  which  are  enveloped 
in  his  prime  postulates  ;  the  latter  clung  fast  to  faith,  amid  all 
the  contradictions  of  metaphysics.  As  to  the  real  underlying 
questions  between  the  two,  the  Northern  warrior,  wifli  hia 
resolnte  arm,  and  intent  eye,  would  not  have  been  the  first  to 
ciy:  "Hold,  enough,"  if  brought  face  to  face  with  tbe  shrewd, 
clear-eyed,  courteous  Southern  knight,  who  now  walks  the 
lists  with  such  high  polemic  bearing,  and  assurance  of  victory. 
Hamilton  would  never  have  allowed  the  solid  articles  of  his 
creed  to  have  been  transformed  into  the  thin  abstractions  of 
Hill's  metaphysics,  without  such  warfare  as  strong  and  tme 
men  must  wage  for  their  hearth-atones  and  their  altars. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  questions  that  are  of  moment,  rather 
than  tbe  men.  And  it  is  an  advantage,  which  we  owe  in 
part  to  Mr.  Mill's  reeent  work,  that  these  qnestions  are  get- 
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ting  to  be  more  iharplydeBDed,  aad  put  into  good  Engliah. 
An  imported  transceodental  phraseology  never  has  foand,  and 
ought  not  to  find,  much  favor  among  men  of  Anglo^azon  de- 
scent. .  Transcendentnl  terminolc^  awakens  suspicion  about 
the  qunlity  aod  force  of  the  thought.  On  the  score  of  seem- 
ing perspicuity  the  empirical  school  has  had  an  advantage, 
especially  with  the  nnmetaphysical  pabUc,  who  do  not  Uke  to 
learn  a  new  language  after  they  have  left  off  going  to  school. 
John  Stuart  Mill  gives  to  tliese  formidable  speculations  about 
being  and  knowing  an  English  cast  and  type.  His  style  is 
the  direct  and  manly  style  of  Hobbes  and  Locke,  of  Berkeley 
and  Hartley.  No  writer  translates  transcendental  verbiage 
with  more  effect  into  the  language  in  which  we  were  born, 
and  says  more  definitely  :  "This  can  only  mean  so  and  so." 
Thus  he  influences  many,  who  make  clearness  of  statement  to 
be  the  prime  text  of  truth,  forgetful  that  language  can  only 
suggest,  but  can  not  compass  or  confioe,  the  weightiest  and 
profoundest  subjects  of  thought.  The  empirical  school  is  clear 
to  the  sense  and  the  understanding,  precisely  because  it  has 
to  do  only  with  the  outside  of  oar  knowledge ;  the  letter  is  al- 
ways easier  to  grasp  than  the  spirit.  Bat  still,  in  contest 
with  Ihem,  the  warfare  must  be  waged  on  some  commoa 
groundf,  some  clearly  defined  principles,  equally  admitted  by 
both  sides.  Thus  the  questions  will  be  brought  to  a  sharper 
issue  and  the  confiict  shortened.  And  this  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, because  the  real  issnee  are  vital  and  not  abstract,  reli- 
gious and  not  metaphysical,  concerning  our  destiny  and  not 
our  mere  speculations,  involving  the  reality  of  our  faith  as 
well  as  the  scope  of  our  knowledge.  The  advocates  of  a  more 
spiritual  philosophy  ought  not  to  allow,  even  in  a  tournsment, 
their  adversaries  to  have  their  armor  more  compact  and  bur- 
nished, and  their  weapons  more  fiexible,  and  sharp  and  fit 
fornse. 

Mr.  Mill  has  done  what  he  coald  to  sharpen  the  questions  to 
their  keenest  edge.  He  seems  bent  upon  establishing  the 
finalityand  supremacy  of  his  own  system  ;  and  so  he  has  tnken 
in  band  the  preliminary  task  of  showing  the  defects  of  the  sys- 
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temB  of  hie  cotopeera  ;  aat  Csesar,  nut  nnllue.  His  immediate 
EiDgliah  predecessors,  such  as  Coleridge  and  Bentham,  he  has 
criticised  in  previona  essays.  With  Comte's  system  he  haa 
Bet  himself  to  rights  in  two  elabomte  articles  in  the  Westmin- 
ster .fievtew.  But  Hamilton  was  his  most  formidable  ant^o- 
niat ;  and  he  baa  paid  to  him  the  highest  compliment  he  coald 
by  subjecting  his  works  to  a  proloneed  and  uofiiDching  criti- 
cism, rightly  judging  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  coming  to 
decisive  resalts.  Of  the  Germaa  philosophers,  excepting  an 
occasional  allusion  to  Kanl,  he  does  not  eeem  to  know  or  care 
much ;  nor  yet  for  the  ancient  classical  and  the  scholastic 
schuols  of  thought.  He  i^  writing  ia  the  nineteenth  century, 
on  the  basis  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  for  Eng]i.-<hinen.  In 
Political  Economy  he  has  had  pretty  much  his  own  way  ;  in 
tfae  inductive  Logic  he  haa  no  superior.  Of  Utilitarianism  be 
baa  given  the  most  plausible  defence  of  the  century.  And 
now  in  Metaphysics  and  Psychology  he  is  following  up  his 
plan  and  following  out  his  method.  Unlike  Comte,  he  con- 
cedes (p.  10),  that  "  a  true  Psychology  is  the  indispensable  sci> 
entific  basis  of  Morals,  of  Politics,  of  the  science  and  art  of 
Education;  the  difficulties  of  metaphysics-  lie  at  the  root  of 
alt  sciences  ;  these  difficulties  can  only  be  quieted  by  being  re* 
Bolved ;  and  until  they  are  resolved,  positively  if  possible,  bat 
Ktany  rate  negatively,  w©  are  never  assured  that  any  liumaD 
knowledge,  even  physical,  standi  on  solid  foundations."  And 
though  "  the  negative  solution"  is  the  one  he  seeks,  declining 
oil  proper  "  metaphysical  aid,"  yet  in  doing  this  he  has  shown 
a  higher  aptitude  for  snch  speculations  than  in  any  of  his  pre- 
▼tons  works  ;  his  study  of  Hamilton  seems  to  hnve  quickened 
his  owD  powers  of  psychological  analydi:<.  Most  readers  of 
his  works  will  be  led  by  this  new  exposition  of  his  views  to 
some  modifications  of  their  judgment  as  to  his  genernl  system 
rf  philosophy.  Coinciding  with  the  materialists  in  deriving 
all  oar  knowledge  from  sensible  experience,  he  yet  avoids  the 
prime  assumptions  of  strict  materialism  about  matter  and  oar 
knowledge  thereof.  Agreeing  with  the  subjective  idealists, 
that  all  we  directly  kuow  is  oertaio  states  of  mind,  he  yet  de- 
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rives  tbese  from  an  external,  even  if  unknown  caaie.  He  de- 
duces  all  our  knowledge  from  sensations  or  feelings,  and  in- 
separable associations.  Thus  he  reduces  to  its  lowest  terms 
the  controversy  between  sensationiilism  (or  "  experienttalism'^ 
and  intuitionalism ;  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  say,  between  the 
empirical  and  the  intuitive  (or  rational)  modes  of  investiga- 
tion. Here  hinges  the  debate.  Can  all  that  we  know  of 
mind  and  matter,  all  ideas,  all  Iiiws  of  thought,  all  that  we 
know  of  being  and  its  laws,  be  fairly  deduced  from  experience, 
anderstandlng  by  experience  the  Eensationa  and  feelings  of 
which  we  are  directly  conscious,  conjoined  by  the  laws  of  in- 
separable association  ?    This  is  the  staite  of  the  controversy. 

Though  Mr.  Mill's  criticism  takes  the  form  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Hamiltonian  philosophy,  yet  its  scope  is  widor  and 
its  intent  is  more  definite.  In  Hamilton  he  assnila  the  whole 
philosophy  of  intuitive  belief  and  o(  a  priori  knowledge.  He 
agrees  with  him  in  saying  that  all  our  knowledge  is  relative  ; 
he  opposes  his  afSrmation,  that  we  have,  or  can  attain  to,  uni- 
versal and  necessary  truths,  superior  to  experience.  With 
Hamilton  he  decries  German  transcendentalism  ;  against  Ham- 
ilton he  denies  th^  there  are  any  necessary  laws  of  thought 
conditioning  our  knowledge.  He  uses  Hamilton's  dogma  of 
relative  knowledge  to  refute  his  dogma  of  native  and  invinci- 
ble beliefs.  Mi^nifying  the  "  philosophy  of  the  conditioned" 
on  all  the  points  where  tt  is  most  suspicious,  he  opposes  it 
where  it  still  leaves  room  for  a  faith  which  is  above  reason. 
Reducing  consciousness'  to  the  bare  knowledge  of  internal 
states,  he  cuts  us  off  from  all  direct  perception  either  of  mind 
or  matter,  of  either  the  subject  or  the  object;  and  in  the 
bare  "  possibilities"  of  sensation  and  feeling  he  finds  the  for- 
mula for  all  we  know  of  the  nature  of  either  self  or  not-self. 
His  criticism  ofHamilton's  definition  of  logic,  as  an  account  of 
"  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,"  turns  upon  his  dental  that 
there  is  any  such  necessity  (for  to  all  "necessity,"  except- 
ing moral,  he  is  invincibly  opposed) ;  and  he  attempts  to  de- 
rive as  well  the  laws  of  logic  as  the  very  data  of  mathemati- 
cal demonstrations  from  our  experience  alone.    Even  his  em- 
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pLatic,  and  in  eome  respects  just,  protest  agaiDSt  the  Scotch 
philosopher's  views  on  causation  is  made  Id  the  interest  of  a 
theory  which  eSectu&llj  excludes  ftU  efficient  and  final  causes 
from  the  sphere  of  strict  thought.  The  central  questions,  on 
which  alone  we  can  now  follow  him,  are  the  metaphyaical  (or 
ontological)  one,  concerning  our  ultimate  knowledge,  whether 
it  be  of  the  relative  alone,  or  also  of  the  ahsolate  ;  aad  the 
psychological  iuquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  consciousness,  and 
the  origin  of  our  ideas.  He  alsoexamines  Hamilton's  theories  of 
causation,  of  freedom,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  chief 
points  in  bis  logic.  On  all  these  he  is  acute  ;  but  the  pith  of 
his  scrutiny  is  on  the  above  fundamental  points,  where  hinges 
the  great  debate  between  the  two  counter  schools  of  thought. 
The  question  between  the  empirical  and  rational  systems  is 
put  into  a  shape,  in  which  it  can  neither  be  ignored  nor  dog- 
taaticatly  decided. 

The  first  article  which  Mr.  Mill  dissects  is  Hamilton's  theo- 
ry of  the  Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge.  Ou  eeveral  pointa 
relating  to  the  indefiniteness  and  inconsistency  of  Hamilton's 
idea  of  "  relative  knowledge,"  and  the  impossibility  of  finding 
in  bis  various  ntterancea  any  one  consistent  scheme,  we  quite 
agree  with  the  critic,  and  have  already  in  the  pages  of  tfaia 
BsviEW  *  expressed  in  full  our  reasons  for  doubting  the  posi- 
tion, that  all  onr  knowledge  is  only  relative  or  only  concerns 
the  relations  of  things.  Bnt  Mr.  Mill  is  as  ardent  un  advo- 
cate of  this  relativity  as  is  Hamilton  himself,  and,  we  think,  a 
more  consistent  one.  One  of  the  chief  points,  however,  which 
he  makes  against  Hamilton  is,  that  the  latter  is  inconsistent 
with  hia  theory  of  relative  knowledge,  when  he  affirms  that 
we  have  a  direct  consciousness  (intuition)  of  the  primary  quali- 
ties of  matter,  such  as  extension  and  impenetrability ;  and 
here  we  can  not  bat  think  that  the  critic  is  more  ingenious 
than  Buccessful.  Mill's  theory  is,  that  not  only  our  knowledge 
of  all  the  qualities  of  matter  (primary  as  well  as  secondary)  is 
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given  throogli  and  by  seDsatlon  alone  ;  bat  also  that  the  ideas 
of  "Place,  Extension,  SnbBtance  and  Cause,"  by  which  we 
coDBtract  the  relations  of  matter,  are  simply  "  conceptions  pat 
tc^etber  out  of  ideas  of  sensation  by  the  known  laws  of  aeaocia- 
tion."  All  this  knowledge  is  not  merely  relative,  bnt  relative 
in  tbe  sense  of  being  derived  from*the  phenomena  of  sensa- 
tion (which  alone  we  directly  know) ;  bating,  perhaps,  an 
objective  relation,  which  we  discover  by  the  law  of  caosatioD, 
to  the  unknown  cause  or  caases  of  these  sensations.  He  de- 
nies any  a  priori  laws  or  forms  of  thought,  such  as  Kant  and 
Hamilton  insist  upon,  by  means  of  which  we  environ  and  con- 
struct the  phenomena  given  in  sensation.  Hamilton,  bn  the 
other  band,  says,  we  are  conscioue  of  the  external  world ; 
"  we  know  the  primary  qualities  of  matter  immediately  ae  ob- 
jects of  perception  ;"  these  are  known  "  immediately  in  them- 
selves," "as  modes  of  a  not-self."  "The  Primary  Qualities 
may  be  deduced  a  priori,  the  bare  notion  of  matter  being 
given  ;  they  being  in  fHct  only  evolutions  of  the  conditions 
which  that  notion  evidently  implies."  (Dissertations  on  Reid, 
p.  846.) 

Mr.  Mill,  DOW,  finds  a  flat  eontradiction  between  Sir  Wil- 
liam's main  doctrine,  that  all  onr  kuowledge  is  relative,  and 
these  statements  about  our  direct  knowledge  (consciousnes!>) 
of  external  realities  or  matter.  But  the  latter,  though  not 
always  consistent  in  his  phraseology,  distinctly  diticlatms  the 
interpretation  Mr.  Mill  puts  upon  him  (p.  S66) :  "  In  saying 
that  a  thing  is  known  in  itselT,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  object 
is  known  in  its  aiaolute  existence,  that  is,  out  of  rdation  to  us. 
This  is  impossible,  for  our  knowledge  is  only  of  the  relative. 
To  know  a  thing  in  itself  or  immediately,  is  an  expression  I 
use  merely  in  contrast  to  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  repre- 
sentation or  mediately."  This  does  not  satisfy  his  critic 
(Mil),  i.,  p.  32),  who  claims  that  the  question  ia,  "  whether  the 
knowledge  so  acquired  is  of  the  objects  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, or  only  as  they  are  relatively  to  us,"  and  that,  as  Hamil- 
ton asserts  over  and  over,  it  is  not  a  knowleilge  of  matter 
merely  '*  in  its  effects  on  ns,"  he  can  not  consistently  hold,  that 
it  is  a  merely  relative  knowledge. 
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What,  then,  is  meant  by  "  relative  knowledge  ?  "  Hamilton 
is  both  varied  and  perplexing  in  hia  usage  and  interpretation 
of  the  phrase  ;  and  in  hie  theory,  that  we  are  directly  conscious 
of  esternal  realities,  there  undoubtedly  lurks  an  element  (viz.: 
that  the  mind  can  directly  knovr  what  ia  different  from  itself), 
which  ought  to  have  madiSed  his  statements  about  our  possi- 
ble knowledge  of  Infinite  and  Absolute  being.  But,  stili,  be 
does  not  mean  to  say,  that  we  have  an  absolute  knowledge  of 
matter,  that  we  know  its  essence  ;  he  never  in  fact  supposed 
that  we  could  find  the  absolute  in  the  outward  world.  The 
doctrine  of  relative  knowledge,  so  far  aa  it  here  comes  into 
account,  may  mean  :  (1.)  That  we  know  only  what  is  in  r6lar 
tion  to  our  knowing  faculties — which  nobody  doubts :  (2.)  that 
we  know  external  things  only  so  far  forth  as  they  affect  our 
senses — an  application  to  the  case  in  band  of  the  general  theo- 
ry, that  all  our  knowledge  is  subjective  ;  or,  (3.)  that  we  know 
only  the  relative  in  distinction  from  the  absolute.  Hamilton, 
now,  affirms  the  last  and  denies  the  second  ;  Mill  affirms  both, 
sajing,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  relative, 
under  the  restriction,  that  it  all  comes  through  and  by  sensa- 
tioDs  atone.  But  Hamilton  says,  we  are  cognizant  (are  con- 
Bcious)  of  external  modes  of  being,  not  merely  through  the 
■eosea,  but  also  by  a  direct  act ;  that  there  is,  in  abort,  a  reJo- 
lioa  between  matter  and  the  knowing  mind,  other  than  and 
diatingnisbable  from  its  mere  affections  upon  our  senses ;  or, 
that  the  affections  of  the  senses  are  the  ooca»ion  of  onr  know- 
ing much  more  than  the  senses  alone  could  give.  The  mind 
has  the  power  of  knowing  what  is  entirely  different  from,  "  in 
contrariety  to,"  itself.  This  is  the  virtual,  and  the  consistent 
Hainiltooian  doctrine,  though  it  is  not  stated  so  definitely  as 
it  might  be  in  bis  writings ;  it  is  the  d  octrine  about  knowledge 
intermediate,  and  equally  opposed,  to  both  the  pantheistic  (or 
absolute)  and  the  empirical  theory  of  knowing,  which  may  be 
nunmed  np  in  the  formula,  quod  aumua,  adrnus — a  theory  a»- 
Bumed  without  any  solGcient  warrant  either  in  reason  or  facts. 
Oar  direct  perception  of  matter,  in  its  idea  and  primary  qaali- 
ties,  is  a  rational  act ;  the  senses  give  the  occasion,  bob  not 
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the  enbstance  or  reality  of  oar  koowleclge.  And  why  may 
there  not  be  a  direct  relation  between  the  object  (matter)  and 
the  knowing  mind,  aa  well  as  between  the  matter  and  the  sen- 
Bes?  Who  can  prove  the  position,  that  the  Bensea  are  the 
only  source  of  onr  knowledge  of  external  realities?  According 
to  Mill's  hypothesisi,  a  purely  spiritual  being  could  not  know 
matter  at  all.  On  his  theory,  aa  we  shall  see  farther  on,  it  is 
logically  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  charmed  circle  of  a  sub* 
jective  idealism  in  it^  aensational  type.  The  assumption  that 
relative  knowledge  is,  in  the  first  instance,  equivalent  to  a 
knowledge  of  sensationa  alone,  be^d  the  question  between  the 
rational  and  empirical  echoola.  There  is  nothing  in  the  natnre 
or  idea  of  relative  knowledge  to  justify  the  restriction.  One 
may  hold  that  all  oar  positive  knowledge  is  relative,  and  also 
hold,  that  reason  (as  well  as  the  senses)  may  give  ua  knowl- 
e^e  of  what  it  is  related  to  ;  may  give  us  even,  so  far  as  the 
senses  are  concerned,  a  priori  elements  of  knowledge. 

.  In  DO  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  elaborate  examination  does  his  fair- 
ness as  an  interpreter  of  a  hostile  system  appear  to  better  ad- 
vantage, than  in  hia  fourth  and  sixth  chapters  on  the  relation 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  to  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Absolute.  For  while  he  is  here  on  the  side  of  Hamilton,  he 
yet  analyzes  his  arguments  with  untiring  patience,  and  clearly 
exposes  the  nullity  of  many  of  his  objections  to  Cousin  and 
the  Germans.  His  criticism  of  the  different  ns^es  of  the 
terms,  "  TnGnite  "  and  "  Absolute,"  is  valuable.  In  particular, 
he  justly  insista  upon  it,  that  the  alleged  difficulties  and  con* 
tradictions  vanish  so  soon  as  we  ceiae  to  talk  about  the  Infin- 
ite and  Absolute  as  entities,  and  consider  them  simply  as 
modes  or  predicates  of  real  existences.  And,  in  fact,  that  ab- 
stract Infinite  which  is  supposed  to  include  all  modes  of  being 
(even  the  finite),  and  yet  allow  of  no  predicates  being  applied 
to  it,  ia  the  very  ghost  of  thought  as  well  as  of  being  ;  it  can  not 
be  in  re.  "  It  is,"aayaMr,  Mill,"  these  unmeaning  abstractions, 
these  muddles  of  self-contradiction,  which  alone  our  author 
has  proved,  against  Cousio  and  others,  to  be  tjnknowable.    He 
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has  slionn  withont  difficalty  that  we  can  not  know  the  Infi- 
nite nnd  the  Absolute.  He  has  not  shown  that  xv^  can  not 
know  a  concrete  realitv  as  infinite  or  as  absolute.  Applied 
to  the  latter  thesis,  his  reftsoniog  breaks  down."  As  to  the 
dogma  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  that  our  idea  of  the  infinite  is 
merely  negative,  he  pertinently  asks :  "  Would  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton have  said  that  the  idea  of  Gkid  is  but  'a  fasctculas  of  ne- 
gations?' As  having  nothing  greater  than  himeelf,  he  is  in- 
deed conceived  negatively.  But  as  himself  greater  than  all 
other  real  or  imaginable  existences,  the  conception  of  him  is 
positive."  Hamilton  confounded  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute 
and  infinite  with  absolute  and  infinite  knowledge.  He  and 
Mansel  both  virtually  conceded,  that  the  pantheistic  sense  of 
these  terme  is  the  only  real  sense,  and  then  tried  to  get  rid 
of  the  pantheistic  inferences  by  denying  that  we  have  any 
positive  knowledge  of  them  at  all,  thus  subverting  the  very 
basis  of  our  knowledge  of  God. 

This  Hamiltonian  dogma  may  now  btf  regarded  as  fairly 
and  fully  discredited.  The  mn^it  opposite  schools  reject  it, 
though  on  different  grounds  ;  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mill, 
equally  with  the  advocates  of  an  intuitional  philosophy.  It 
wai  a  ra.sh,  metaphysical  venture,  subversive  of  all  rational 
faith.  It  sacrificed  the  cause  it  was  intended  to  prop  up. 
Mr.  Mill's  criticisms  will  have  weight  in  this  controversy,  al- 
thongh  we  do  not  suppose  that  he  would  admit  the  reality  of 
these  ideas  in  the  sense  of  the  intuitional  philosophy.  His  poe* 
itive  conception  is  rather  that  of  the  mathematical  inlnite  (or 
indefinite — viz:  that  which  never  can  be  completed)  than  of 
the  strict  infinite,  as  absolved  from  ail  the  limitations  of  space 
and  time,  in  which  latter  sense  alone  it  fully  expresses  the 
modes  of  the  divine  e.<cisteQce  and  agency. 

Our  anthor  is  substantially  correct  in  his  position  (chapter 
fifth),  that  "  what  is  rejected  as  knowledge  by  Hamilton  is 
brought  back  under  the  name  of  i^ief;"  as  when  the  latter 
says  (Letter  to  Cidderwood),  that  "  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is 
mach  more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  ;  and 
therefore,  when  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be  htutwn,  I 
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am  far  from  denj'iog  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be,  be^ 
lieved."  And  this  ia  the  same  Tnfinit«,  of  which  lie  saya,  that 
it  exprenses  a  mere  "  impoteoce  of  the  mind,"  and  inTolvea  ns 
in  inextricable  contradictioD^i  I  What,  then,  ia  the  relfttion  of 
belief  to  knowledge  ?  Tliia  cardinal  question  is  unaoewered 
by  either  Hamilton  or  Mansel ;  while  many  of  the  arguments 
they  use  against  the  conceivability  of  the  Infinite  are  equally 
sabversiveof  the  poaaibility  of  believing  it  (e.£r>thatwe  are 
finite  and  relative  and  the  like).  Hamilton  snms  up  our 
knowledge  of  all  intuitive  troth  under  the  name  "  Beliefa  or 
Trusts ;"  all  the  original  data  of  reasoning,  and  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  religion  and  morality,  belong  here  ;  we  must 
accept,  though  we  can  not  grasp  them.  In  many  casen,  "  be- 
lief"  takes  the  snme  place  in  his  system,  that  "  the  practical 
reason  "  does  in  Kant ;  both  save  themselves  from  skepticism 
or  nihiliam  on  this  ground  ;  and  neither  reconciles  the  theo- 
retical with  the  practical  part  of  his  system.-  But  Mr.  Mill,a8 
we  read  bim,  makes  nosach  reservation.  He  never  uses  the  word 
"belief"  in  any  but  a  minor  sense,  as  signifying  "a  conviction 
abort  of  complete."  His  psychology  leaves  no  room  for  such 
an  act  of  faith  as  is  vital  in  all  religion  ;  all  the  belief  he  rec- 
ognizes would  make  religion  less  certain  than  knowledge.  It 
can  not  mean,  on  his  theory,  an  ultimate  act  in  rtlation  to  ulti- 
mate truth  or  being. 

The  "Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  "ia  the  subject  discuised 
in  the  sixth  chapter.  Ur.  Mill  here  enters  into  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  different  senses  in  which  the  word  "  incon- 
ceivable" is  used,  defending,  its  eurneatly  as  Hamilton,  the 
position,  that  "we  can  not  affirm  anything  to  be  impoaaibie" 
merely  because  we  can  not  "  conceive  "  its  posaibility.  What 
ii  inconceivable  is  not  therefere  incredible  ;  this  is  true.  But 
Mr.  Mill  goes  further  and  seems  to  maintain,  that  in  no  in- 
stances is  inconceivability  a  decisive  test  of  truth  or  untratb. 
To  understand  this  point,  we  must  diatinguiah  the  different 
usages  of  "  inconceivable."  Mr.  Mill  discriminates  three  aen* 
ses ;  (1.)  cases  in  which  we  can  frame  no  representation,  be- 
cause the  given  attributes  'are  incompatible,  as,  a  round 
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squitre  (he  also  includes  the  Noumena  io  thia  doss,  as  having 
no  a^aigntible  attributes)  ;  (2.)  what  we  oan  not  consider,  or 
reiilize,  as  actual,  though  we  may  form  a  meotal  image  of  it; 
(3.)  what  we  can  not  explicatd  by  prior  grounds  or  reasons. 
The  latter  is  a  very  common  nsage  in  Hamilton,  concerning 
all  oar  primitive  beliefs ;  but  Mr.  Mill  justly  "  declines  to  re- 
ceive" such  cases  as  denoting  any  proper  inconceivability. 
That  incoQceivability  in  the  second  sense  is  not  a  sure  test  of 
nDtnith  will  be  conceded.  But  Mr.  Mill  claims  the  same  an 
to  the  first  sense  ;  he  does  not  recognize  any  "  necessity  of 
thought "  wbicb  is  final,  except  in  a  single  instance,  viz. :  that 
the  same  thing  should  at  once  be  and  not  be.  All  other  cases 
of  "inconceivability  "  he  refers  simply  to  experience  and  in- 
separable associations.  We  might,  he  thinks,  have  an  experi- 
ence which  would  enable  us  to  say,  that  two  and  two  make 
five,  and  that  two  straight  lines  enclose  a  space,  and  that  space 
comes  to  an  end.  Consequently,  inconceivability  is  no  test  of 
troth  or  untruth  J  We  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
again,  and  dismiss  it  for  the  present  with  the  single  remark, 
that  if  this  be  so,  Mr.  Mill  ought  himself  to  be  more  cautious 
than  to  affirm,  as  a  final  truth,  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived 
from  sensation,  and  all  our  knowledge  from  experience,  and 
that  induction  is  the  only  legitimate  method  of  philosophizing. 
How  can  he  affirm  any  proposition  as  trae  or  final?  Can  con- 
stant uncertainty  lead  to  certainty  ? 

But  while  suggesting  these  exceptions,  we  entirely  agree 
with  our  author,  that  Sir  William's  "  great  law  "  of  the  condi- 
tioned breaks  down  in  both  its  parts  ;  that  neither  does  he 
show  "that  the  conditioned  lies  between  two  inconceivnbla 
and  contradictory  hypothei^es ;  nor,  that  one  of  these  hypothe- 
ses must  still  be  accepted  as  trne."  These  points  we  have 
elsewhere  examined.* 

A  special  chapter  is  given  up  to  Professor  Mangel's  applica- 
tion of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  to  religious  truth  j 
and  it  is  written  in  the  author's  sharpest  vein.     Some  skepti- 
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cttl  writars  have  used  Mansel's  premises  to  enforce  their  lire- 
ligioua  conclaaions ;  saying,  that  if  we  can  have  do  positive 
thonght  aboat  Qod's  attribates  as  diBtinguiahed  from  man's, 
and  if  morality  in  God  maat  differ  "  in  kind  "  as  well  as  "  in 
degree  "  from  human  morality,  that  there  ia  no  basta  left,  for 
religions  obligation  and  belief.  But  Mr.  Mill  subjects  those 
doctrines  to  a  trenchant  criticism,  not  in  the  interest  of  the- 
ology, bnt  of  the  common  sense  and  reason  of  mankind.  With 
indignant  fervor  he  protests  against  them.  One  memora- 
ble passage,  more  remarkable  for  its  moral  intensity  than  for 
ifa  reverence,  was  eitenaively  quoted  in  the  late  Westminster 
eanvaas  aa  evidence  of  the  antbor's  "  atheism."  But,  whether 
Mr.  Mil!  be  theist  or  atheist,  this  outburst  of  feeling  only  im- 
plies, that  if  a  man  believe  in  God  at  all,  it  mnat  be  in  a  God 
who  ia  jnet  and  good,  in  the  general  sense  in  which  we  use 
those  terms  in  relation  to  man,  though  of  conrae  in  an  absolnte 
and  perfect  mode  such  as  man  can  not  attain  unto.  He  is  here 
so  fervent  and  emphatic,  that  we  can  hardly  believs  that  sach 
illimitable  feuth  in  the  absolnte  natnre  of  moral  truth  can 
come  from  a  philosophy,  which  makes  shifting  experience  the 
source  of  all  truth,  and  utility  the  btisia  and  test  of  all  ethics. 
When  be  wrote  that  passage  he  could  hardly  have  tboagbt 
that  "  a  different  experience  "  conld  ever  lead  him  or  anybody 
else  to  say,  that  what  he  now  calls  just,  might  become  unjust 
as  he  has  said,  that  a  different  experience  might  load  ns  to 
see  that  two  and  two  could  make  five.  But  we  are  glad  to 
find  him  agreeing  with  the  opinion,  that  Mr.  Mansel's  posi- 
tions undermine  the  haaia  of  all  reasonable  theology.  They 
really  banish  reason  and  conscience  from  the  religious  sphere; 
and  then  religion  becomes  a  matter  of  submission  to  some  ex- 
ternal and  superhuman  power,  inch  as  we  find  in  the  infancy 
or  decrepitude  of  faith,  but  not  in  its  manly  ripeness. 

The  subsequent  chapters  of  the  first  volume  have  less  di- 
rectly to  do  with  Hamilton's  system  ;  they  are  devoted  to  a 
searching  attack  upon  the  whole  Scotch  philosophy,  so  far  as 
it  recognizes  any  iatnitire  belied  or  a  priori  laws  of  thought. 
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Philoeopbically  they  are  the  ablest  parts  of  the  work,  and 
show  its  purpose  and  apshot.  The  philosophy  of  experience 
is  put  in  fall  array  against  the  philosophy  of  intuitions.  Hr. 
Mill  Bays,  that  all  our  knowledge  of  mind,  matter  and  truth, 
that  mathematical  axioms  and  logical  lawd,  and  also  that  all 
Yslid  methods  in  quest  of  trnth,  are  derived  from  experience 
and  from  experience  alone.  "Sensations"  and  "inseparable 
■saociatioDs  "  are  the  data  ;  all  that  we  know  follows.  Here 
is  the  core  of  the  discussion .  * 

Mr.  Hill  calls  his  method  "  the  psychological,"  and  the 
connter  method,  "the  introspective."  We  will  not  quarrel 
about  the  terms,  though  we  can  not  see  why  the  intuttlonaltst's 
method  is  not  as  "  psychological "  as  his  own  ;  or  why  his  own 
ianotqaiteas  "introspective"  as  the  other,  seeing  that  he 
starts  from  and  reasons  solely  about  "sensations,"  which  are 
certainly  in  his  view  internal  phenomena  alone,  known  by  in- 
trospection. But  the  main  question  is  as  to  the  sense  be  as- 
signs to  the  respective  methods.  He  accuses  Hamilton  and 
others  of  virtually  begging  the  question,  because  "  instead  of 
proving  a  belief  to  be  an  original  fact  of  consciousness  by 
showing  that  it  could  not  have  been  acquired,  they  conclude 
that  it  -coold  not  have  been  acquired,  for  the  reason,  often 
blae,  and  never  sufficiently  substantiated,  that  our  conscious- 
ness can  Tiot  get  rid  of  it  now."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  188.)  Against 
Consin,  he  makes  the  qnestioD  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas 
to  be  "  the  first "  in  a  rational  order  of  investigation,  (i.,  p.  182.) 
Bat  how  can  we  separate  these  two  questions  in  encb  a  marked 
way  ?  Sappose  we  start  the  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  our 
idea  of  space  ;  we  must  manifestly  first  know  what  that  idea 
is,  as  we  now  have  and  hold  it ;  this  is  the  pre-condition  of 
die  investigation.  Otherwise,  we  might  come  to  some  partial 
conception  and  call  that  the  whole.  We  may  begin,  as  Mr. 
Mill  does,  with  sensations,  and  from  them  get  at  some  sort  of 
a  notion  about  space ;  bat  if  that  notion  is  eviscerated  of  any 
vital  element  contained  in  oar  present  idea  of  space,  the  pro- 
cess  is  not  worth  mncE  either  in  the  way  of  proof  or  disproof. 
The  empirical  philosopher  is  boaad  to  account  by  experience 
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for  all  the  elements  of  our  knoivledge  as  we  now  have  it.  If 
he  can  not  derivd  these  from  seDsatioD,  he  has  lost  hia  case. 
If  he  anywhere  slips  in  an  o  priori  element  or  condition,  he 
has  lost  his  case.  If  there  is  a  present  necessity  of  thinking 
it,  this  must  be  explained  from  and  by  phenomenal  facts,  or 
he  has  lost  his  case-r  If  there  is  universality  in  a  given  belief^ 
this  universality  must  be  deducible  from  the  facts  of  sensible 
experience,  or  the  "  experiential "  philosopher  has  lost  his  case. 
He  muet  not  presuppose  a  single  a  priori  truth  or  kw.  His 
philosophy  must  be  consistent.  He  afBrms  a  iiniTerstU  law  or 
fact  about  knowledge,  and  an  exception  disproves  it.  And  it 
is  a  f^r  question,  whether  this  very  affirmation  of  a  universal 
law,  with  which  he  starts,  is  not  in  complete  contradiction  with 
hia  own  principles  and  methods.  Is  this  principle  derived 
from  reason  or  from  experience?  If  from  reason,  then  Uiere 
is  at  least  one  truth  higher  than  experience,  and  so  the  princi- 
ple itself  is  untrue  ;  if  from  experience,  how  csn  it  he  univer- 
sal, since  all  experience  is  fiueting  and  contingent  7  Some  fe- 
tnre  experience  might  change  the  whole  matter.  Atanyrate, 
the  principle  here  enounced  is  just  as  dt^matic  as  that  of  the 
intuitional  Bchool.  But  though  we  object  to  the  assumption, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  fuUow  Mr.  Mill  in  his  own  track  and 
see  if  he  can  make  out  his  case. 

The  main  question  between  the  two  schools  may  as  well 
be  tested  by  the  case  which  Mr.  Mill  so  elaborately  and 
ingeniously  presents  as  by  any  other ;  that  is,  the  origin  of 
our  idea  of  the  external  world.  It  makes  no  difference  here, 
whether,  with  Hamilton,  we  spe:ik  of  a  "consciousness  of  ex- 
ternal realities,"  or  whether  it  be  called  an  intuition,  or  intui- 
tive belief.  The  word  consciousness  is  unhappily  used  in  Eng- 
lish in  a  purely  subjective  sense,  which  is  arbitrary,  and  ow- 
ing to  that  subjective  idealism,  developed  by  Berkeley,  which 
has  affected,  the  philosophical  speech  even  of  the  English  ma- 
terialists. But  this  is  irrelevant  to  the  main  issue,  which  is 
this :  Have  we  an  immediate  (intuitive)  knowledge  of  exter- 
nal reality?  or,  is  this  knowledge  acquired,  by  inference  or 
induction,  from  a  purely  subjective  state,  or  eeDsatioD  7    Wo 
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now  know  that  there  is  an  external  world  ;  ia  this  knowledge 
an  intuition  or  tt  dedactioo  ? 

This  qdestioQ  is  inveatignted  by  Hr.  Uill  in  hie  eleventh 
chapter  with  snch  care  and  Bubtlety,  that  it  is  manifest  he 
here  finds  "  the  Lydian  stone"  of  hia  whole  system.  In  read- 
ing his  acnte  and  involved  analyus,  the  first  impression  is  one 
of  SQfprise  that  we  had  to^go  tbroagh  sach  an  in;;eniou8  and 
intricate  process,  without  being  aware  of  it,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  so  simple  a  coQcIasion  ;  but  if  a  strict  analysis  shows  ns  its 
T&lidity  and  necessity,  we  need  not  bo  balked  by  this  prelimi- 
nary difficulty.  Ha  tells  us  that  his  theory  postntatea  "  the 
following  psychological  truths  :  Ist.  That  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  expectation  ; "  having  had  certain  sensations,  it.  can 
expect  other  possible  sensations,  etc.  "  It  postulates,  second- 
ly, the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas."  He  then  enumerates 
the  usual  laws,  by  virtue  of  which  associations  may  becoms 
"  inseparable."  And  when  the  associations  become  ineepara- 
ble,  "  the  facts  or  phenomena  from  which  they  take  their  rise 
come  themselves  to  seem  inseparable."  All  this,  now,  is  pre- 
BDpposed  at  the  start.  There  are  not  only  sensations,  but  there 
is  a  mind  (or  being)  capable  of  "  expectation,"  and  binding  to- 
gether its  fleeting  sensations  by  laws  which  make  them  seem 
"  inseparable."  In  other  words,  he  takes  for  granted  certain 
a  priori  conditions  ;  at  any  rate,  a  law  of  invariable  sequence, 
regaUting  the  phenomena.  This  is  implied  in  the  principle 
of  "  expectation."  Whence,  too,  comes  the"  inseparability  "  of 
the  associated  ideas?  Here  is  a  mental  judgment  about  the 
iacts ;  a  certain  law  of  thought  binding  the  facte  together. 
The  "associations,"  are  said  to  be  those  of  "contiguity,"  "sim- 
nltaneity,"  and  the  like  ;  which  imply  ideas  of  space  and  time, 
at  least  of  time.  All  this  is  presupposed  in  the  postulates, 
before  coming  to  the  process.  A  mind  that  has  so  much,  and 
can  do  so  much,  will  be  very  likely  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing more.  "  Sensations"  are  manifestly  not  the  only  factors 
we  have  to  deal  with.  Bat  let  us  follow  out  this  method, 
which  was  to  presuppose  no  idea  or  law,  but  deduce  all 
from  "experience."  All  thus  far  may  be  supposed  to  be  par*: 
ly  internal ;  how,  dow,  do  we  come  to  the  exteroal? 
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We  mast  bere  first  agree  on  wliat  is  meant  by  externality, 
or  the  external  world.  It  is,  aays  Hr.  Uil),  "  eont^tliing  which 
ezista  when  we  are  sot  thinking  of  it,  which  existed  before 
we  bad  ever  thonght  of  it,  and  would  exist  if  we  were  anni- 
hilated :  and  fbrther,  that  there  exist  things  which  we  never 
saw,  touched,  or  otherwise  perceived,  and  things  which  never 
have  been  perceived  by  man."  In  contrast  with  "  onr  fleet- 
ing impreseionB  "  it  has,  "  in  Kantian  language,  the  character  of 
Perdnrability."  Matter,  in  sbort,  he  defines  as  "  a  Permanent 
Possibility  of  Sensations."  Tbongh  this  be  a  somewhat  idea- 
listic and  tenaons  de&nition,  we  will  accept  it  proviaionally, 
and  will  call  matter,  in  distinction  from  sensations,  "  the  Per- 
manent Possibility  of  eensations,"— this  possibility  being  of 
conrse  conceived  (or  perceived)  as  aomething  different  from, 
OQtaide  of,  ourselvea.  The  question  now  is,  How  is  this  idea 
begotten  in  ns  ?  Is  it  an  intuition  or  acquired  from  aensationf 
Ur.  Hill  says,  "that  there  are  associations  naturally,  and  even 
Recessarily,  generated  by  the  order  of  our  seuBations  and  of 
our  reminiscences  of  sensations,  which,  supposing  no  intuition 
qf  on  external  toorld  to  ham  exited  in  oonsdousnesa,  woidd  inev- 
itably generate  the  hdief,  and  would  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as 
ao  intuition."  And  this  is  an  admirable  statement  of  just  what 
is  to  be  done.  It  could  not  be  better  put.  Let  ns  stand  by 
and  see  this  empirical  operation.  Let  us  see  if  an  idea  can  be 
born  of  matter. 

The  process  runs  in  this  wise :  Sensations,  Reminiscences  of 
the  same,  Expectation  of  other  possible  sensations,  and  the 
Laws  of  Association  are  of  coarse  presupposed.  This  is  the 
apparatns,  and  now  for  the  work.  Some  of  our  sensations  are 
fleeting  (all  present  ones  are  so) ;  but  besides  these,  (by  vir- 
tue of  the  laws  of  association)  we  also  come  to  know  that  there 
are  "certified  or  guaranteed  posibilities  of  sensation  "  which 
have  the  characteristic  of  "permanence  ;"  and  this  conviction 
of  permanency  ia  what  mainly  dtstinguisbes  "  oar  idea  of  sub- 
stance or  matter  from  our  notion  of  sensation."  These  per- 
manent poseibiiitiea  appear  likewise  in  "groups,"  giving  the 
poisibility  of  a  greet  variety  of  sensations ;  "  a  kind  of  perms- 
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neot  enbstratum."  There  is  also  "a,  fixed  Order  in  our  senaa- 
UoDs,"  a  cunatancy  of  antecedence  and  eequence.  "But  tha 
constant  antecedence  and  sequence  do  not  geDerall;  exist  be- 
twaen  one  actual  sensation  and  another,"  bat  rather  between 
"the  groups  of  sensations."  Nature,  is  "  this  groQp  of  possibil- 
ities," which  "  comes  to  stand  to  our  actual  Bensations  in  the  r9- 
lalion</aoaiise  to  its  effect."  (vol.  i.  p.  241.)  Thus  far  of  course, 
whatever  the  language  may  seem  to  imply,  the  process  must 
have  been  wholly  internal;  the  "possibilities,"  the  "groups," 
Uie  "permanencies,"  are  all  within  us;  they  have  not  yet(if 
we  may  use  the  word)  been  "  located ; "  they  are  simply  ideas ; 
for  if  they  are  even  imagined  as  being  in  space,  and  as  dla- 
tlLct  from  onrselves,  the  very  idea  of  externality  we  are  hunt 
iog  for  has  somehow  slipped  in  unawares,  which  would  subject 
the  deduction  to  the  damaging  suspicion  of  begging  the  qua*- 
tion. 

Ht.  Kill  continues  :  "  When  this  point  has  been  reached," 
(th»t  is,  when  these  "groups"  are  found  to  stand  to  our  actual 
sensations  "  in  the  relation  of  a  cause  toits  effects,")  "  the  per>- 
manent  possibilitiea  in  question  have  assumed  such  unlikenesi 
of  aspect,  and  such  differerux  ^  posUian  rdaiivdy  to  lu  from 
any  sensations,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  we  know  of 
the  constitution  of  human  natnre  that  they  should  not  becon- 
cei\ed  as,  and  believed  to  be,  at  least  as  different  from  seasa- 
tioaB  as  seusations  are  from  one  another.  Their  ground-work 
in  sens^itioD  is  forgotten,  aod  they  are  suppoaed  to  be  soms- 
tbing  iatrinsieaUy  distinct  from  it."  "  We  find,  too,  that  they 
[these  "Permanent  Possibilities"]  belong  as  much  to  other 
human  aeniient  beings  as  to  ourselves."  Everybody  else  thinkg 
aad  acta  about  them  just  as  we  do.  "  This  puts  the/noJ  ted 
to  oar  perception  of  the  groups  of  poaeibilities  as  the  fundar 
mental  reality  in  Nature."  "  The  world  of  Possible  Hensationi 
sncceeding  one  another  according  to  laws,  is  at  mucA  tnofA^r 
beitigt  as  it  it  inme,  it  has  thebefobb  an  existence  outside  me : 
it  is  an  ExlentaC  World." 

Soch  is  Hr.  Mill's  deduction  of  the  id  ea  of  the  external  world : 
and  the  history  of  philosophical  speculatjoo,  we  think,  bard- 
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ly  offers  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  ao  illusive  theory  and 
of  an  illicit  inference,  than  that  here  so  conGdently  presented 
ae  deciding  the  test  question  between  "experientialiem"  and 
"  intQitionalism."  The  whole  chapter  is,  in  fact,  in  its  essence 
and  force,  rather  an  explication  of  the  author's  idea  of  matter 
than  an  exphination  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  externality. 
The  very  forms  of  statement,  all  the  illustrative  insf  anoeu,  pre- 
snppo^e  ideas  and  relations,  that  beg  the  whole  question.  The 
"groups"  imply  spacial  relations,  and  external  ones  to  boot; 
the  "successions"  imply  time,  as  already  known  ;  the  "order" 
'  means  antecedence  and  sequence,  in  both  space  and  time. 
How  is  it  that  these  groups  come  to  assume  such  "a differ- 
ence of  position  relatively  to  us,"  when  we  do  not  yet  know 
anything  about  "poaition?"  How  ingeniously  it  is  intimated, 
tbattheyare  "supposed"  to  be  "  intrinsically  different "  from  sen- 
•ation."  But  by  what  warrant?  This  is  a  transmigration,  or 
rather  a  transformation,  of  the  sensations,  that  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  logical  force.  When  the  "permanent  possibilities" 
have  "  come  to  assume  aucA  difference  <^  poaition  rdattvdy  to 
tte,"  they  are  already  conceived  as  external,  and  any  further 
statement,  or  supposed  inference,  is  entirely  puperflnous. 
Taking  for  granted  such  "groups,"  euch  "  successions,"  such 
"order,"  such  causes  and  effects,  such  "difference  of  position," 
such  obliviscence  of  "  the  ground-work  in  sensation,*'  and  such 
perception  of  these  things  as  being  "intrinsically  different" 
from  sensation-staking  all  this  for  granted,  we  can  undoiibt> 
edly  see,  not  that  the  idea  of  an  external  world  follows,  but 
that  it  is  already  thei-e.  Kant  affirmed  that  all  the  so-called 
proofs  of  the  Being  of  God  take  for  granted  the  idea  they 
propose  to  establish  ;  and  the  external  world,  which  Mr.  Mill 
was  to  deduce,  haunts  all  his  deductions,  and  shapes  all  his 
propositions.  In  the  Gogito  ergo  sum  of  Des  Cartes,  the  Ego 
is  already  in  the  cogito — the  self  to  be  proved  is  presupposed  ; 
and  so  it  is  in  this  argument,  which  not  even  the  author  of 
the  Inductive  Logic  can  put  into  a  syllogistic  form.  And 
after  all  this,  to  bring  in  "  other  human  sentient  beings  "  to  help 
US  in  putting  the  "final  seal"  to  our  "perception  of  these 
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group?,"  so  th&t  ire  can  say  thnt  this  perception  is  foand  "as 
much  in  other  beings  as  it  is  in  me,"  and  that,  "  thebefoke  it 
IB  ontside  me,"  "an  External  World:" — this  certainly  looks 
lite  logical  legerdemain,  or  a  kind  of  theatrical  shift  (in  a  phi> 
lo^nphicnl  form)  for  producing  a  striking  inference.  Where 
did  these  "  other  sentient  beings  "  come  from  ?  Are  they  in- 
ternal or  external  phenomena?  If  I  perceive  them,  and  know 
that  Ihey  think  and  act  just  as  I  do  about  "Permanent  Possi- 
bilities of  Sensation,"  have  I  not  already  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
externality?  What  need,  then,  of  a  "therefore?"  If  these 
"other  hnman  beings"  are  not  external  to  me,  there  is  no  ar- 
gnment ;  if  they  are,  there  is  uo  proof. 

But  this  transition  from  the  internal  to  the  external  is  so 
momentcus  for  the  whole  of  psychology  and  philosophy,  the 
character  of  the  system  we  adopt  is  so  completely  determined 
by  it,  and  Mr.  Ifill  argues  it  with  such  a  conviction  that  hts 
whole  general  theory  is  here  at  stake — that  we  must  enter  into 
a  more  detailed  criticism  of  the  assumptions,  principles  and 
method  which  are  here  involved.  Let  us  do  this,  keeping 
ever  in  mind  the  precise  state  of  the  qnestion  as  onr  author 
puts  it  (vol.  i.,  p.  236),  "  8Jgq)o»ing  no  iiUuition  of  an  external 
worid  to  have  exUted  in  ameciousnena,"  the  belief  may  be,  and 
is, "  acquired  "  by  and  through  sensations,  plus  the  laws  of 
association,  plus  tlie.idea  of  invariable  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence. And  Mr.  Mill  will  not  object  to  being  held  to  a 
strict  use  of  terms  and  a  definite  method.  There  mnst  be  do 
assnmption  for  which  there  is  not  proof,  and  no  inferences 
which  do  not  logically  follow  from  the  precise  facts  of  the 
case.  AH  the  causes  assigned  mnst,  on  Mr.  Mill's  own  ground, 
be*Biaiply  observed  antecedents  of  phenomena ;  for  this  is  de- 
manded by  the  inductive  philosophy,  of  which  he  is  the  ablest 
advocate.  All  generalizations,  too,  are  to  be  made  on  the 
bnsis  of  carefully  defined  facte,  and  they  must  not  transcend 
the  sphere  or  order  of  the  facts  which  they  group  together  in  s 
general  statement.  Ko  statement,  no  illustration,  must  pre- 
iQppose  the  externality  which  is  to  be  sought  for.    Beginning 
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with  the  purely  sabjective,  no  phraeeology  te  allowable  which 
implies  or  aaaumes  the  objective,  until  the  objective  has  been 
fairly  deduced.  The  chief  terms,  too,  ought  to  be  nnanibigu- 
oas  and  clearly  defined,  and  defiued  in  the  first  instance  in  a 
purely  internal  Bense.  And  here  is  one  initial  difficulty,  which 
also  ruaa  tlirongh  the  whole  argumeot.  For  bow  can  a  state- 
ment be  made  about  ideas,  inipreBsioiif:,  etc.,  which  does  not 
imply  an  object  as  well  as  a  subject  of  thought ;  and  how  easi- 
ly and  inseusibly  the  object  is  viewed  as  an  external  reality  I 
Such  pbrasee,  too,  as  " BensatioDs,"  "groups,"  "certified  possi- 
bilities  of  sensntions,"  "asBOciatioDs  of  ideas,"  are  difficult  to 
define,  and  difficult  to  handle  strictly,  especially  in  a  purely  in- 
ternal BJgnifioitioD.  In  their  minimum  sense  they  may  seem 
to  mean  little  ;  in  their  maximum  eense  they  are  very  broad ; 
and  in  both  their  minimum  and  maximum  Benaes  they  are 
vague.  Premising  these,  cautions,  we  now  proceed  to  a  aeries 
of  criticisms  and  statements  upon  the  principles  and  method  of 
Hr.  Mill  in  his  deduction  of  the  reality  of  the  External  World 
aa  "  an  acquired  idea." 

1.  His  prime  postulate  is,  that  all  our  ideas  (including  that 
of  externality)  are  derived  from  what  be  calls  "  experience." 
This  "experience,"  now,  J8  a  vague  and  shifting  word.  Our 
personal  experience  rests  upon,  and  is  the  result  of,  all  the 
laws  of  mind  and  matter  ;  it  presupposes  the  universe  and  its . 
laws,  man  and  nature  and  their  co-working.  It  comprehends 
all  the  facts  of  consciousneBa  as  well  as  observed  external 
phenomena.  In  this  brofid  sense,  it  is  but  an  idle  truiam  to 
eay,  that  all  our  ideas  are  derivable  from  experience  alone ; 
it  is  like  saying,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature  are  derivable  from 
nature.  Our  total  experience  must  of  course  contain  all  the 
ideas  we  hHve  or  pan  have.  We  can  not  know  what  we  have 
not  bad  some  experience  of;  even  necessary  truths  must  be 
known  in  order  to  be  known.  But  Mr.  Mill  at  the  start  cribs 
and  cabins  what  he  calls  "  experience  j"  he  means  by  it,  what 
isdariveble  from  sensations  or  direct  feelings,  in  contrast  with 
intuitions  or  necessary  ideas.  He  allows  the  mind  only  the 
function  of  working-  up  its  sensations  into  a  decent  order  ; 
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t&ot^h  he  speaks  scomfblly  of  Condiilsc's  "  transformed  seoBar 
tioDB,"  wecan  notBeenDyradicaldiflierencebBtweenthotwotho- 
ortes.  The  problem  he  has  got  to  work  oat  is  then  this :  to 
■how  how  from  the  conteots  of  oar  senaations  all  other  idea* 
may  be  evolved,  especially  the  idea  of  ao  external  world.  He 
most  not  add  anything  to  the  MoBations,  bat  aimplj  gronp  and 
usociate  them,  and  see  what  will  come  of  it.  The  senaation 
must  be  taken  in  iU  atricteat  logical  "  comprehension,"  aa  cod- 
Dotiog  certain  states  or  acts,  nothing  more  or  leas ;  and  aa  ap- 
plied in  logical  "  eztension,"  it  moat  not  snrreptitiooslj  be  held 
u  denoting  anything  more.  The  method  be  here  employe 
most  be  strictly  inductive,  which  allows  no  generalizationa 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  observed  phenomena;  for  this  ia 
his  chosen  "  peychol<^cal "  method  in  distinction  from  the  "  in- 
trospective," which  first  analyzes  the  ideas  themselves,  io  order 
to  see  if  they  contain  elements  that  can  not  have  their  ground- 
work in  sensation  alone.  But  of  conrse  no  iotaitional  philoso- 
pher will  object  to  following  him  on  his  own  chosen  way,  only 
inaifiting  that  the  ideas  shall  not  be  mutilated  to  conform  to 
a  partial  theory. 

2.  Are  sensations  the  most  simple  and  indubitable  phe- 
nomena of  our  internal  experience  ?  This  is  assumed  by  Hr. 
If  ill ;  bat  upon  what  gronnd  ?  Sensations,  iu  fact,  express  the 
,  Boat  obscare  and  infantile  atate  of  bat  a  small  part  of  oor 
knowledge.  And  when  the  question  is  aboot  the  oru^n  of  our 
knowledge,  all  we  can  do  19  to  try  and  imagine  what  these 
aensatioaa  may  have  been  at  the  start  of  oar  couscions  being ; 
for  we  can  not  look  into  any  infant's  mind,  nor  recall  oar  own 
first  impressions.  This  primal  assumption  of  the  sensational- 
ist school  is  a  philosophical  fiction,  and  not  a  statement  of  a 
well  established  fact.  Sensations  are  in  fact  among  the  moat 
difficult  of  our  mental  states  to  grasp  and  master.  They  are 
among  the  most  concrete  phenomena  of  onr  experience,  re- 
quiring the  most  carefol  analysis ;  they  are  of  a  mixed  mode 
ud  an  indefinite  nature,  hovering  in  the  border  land,  the  very 
twUight,  between  mind  and  matter,  midway  between  the  sub- 
jective and  objective,  and  oonveoiently  sag^eatii^  self  or  oot- 
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eelf,  ft3  the  occasion  may  serve.  Mr.  Mill  doos  not  anywhere 
distinctly  define  what  a  sensation  is  ;  he  does  not  tell  ns  what 
are  its  precise  contents  in  distinction  from  other  states  of  the 
mind.  How,  then,  can  we  know  whether  his  deductions  from 
sensations  are  valid  or  not ;  for  nothing  must  be  fonnd  in  the 
dedaction,  which  is  not  potentially  or  Bubstantially  found  in 
the  sensation  itself.  In  strictness,  oif  bis  theory,  a  sensation 
must  be  a  purely  internal  feeling,  hnving  its  seat  in  the  ner- 
voas  system ;  he  can  not  even  say,  that  it  is  an  impression 
made  on  the  nervons  system,  for  he  does  not  know  anything 
at  the  start  about  its  being  "  made,"  especially  by  an  external 
cause.  Sensations  are  sheer  states  of  internal  feeling,  imply- 
ing perhnps  some  change  in  our  bodily  (nervous)  organism  ; 
bat  of  this  bodily  organism  we  know  nothing  at  firat.  As  such 
internal  states,  they  are  so  exceedingly  obscure  and  unman- 
ageable, that  we  can  not  advance  a  single  step  in  deducing 
ideas  from  tbem  without  the  help  of  a  mind,  furnished  with 
processes  of  thinking,  and  even  frames  of  thonght,  under  which 
it  is  obliged  to  range  the  sensations,  in  order  to  find  any  ideas 
at  all  in  tbem.     But  this  leads  us  to  another  point : 

3.  This  very  process  of  manufacturing  Bensations  into  ideas, 
takes  for  granted  certain  necessary  laws  or  ideas  of  the  mind 
itself,  apart  from  and  above  all  that  is  given  in  the  sensatiuns. 
These  laws  and  ideas  are  not  contained  in  the  sensations,  and  • 
so  can  not  be  deduced  from  them  ;  but  they  are  necessary  to 
the  understanding  of  them,  and  really  give  us  the  knowledge 
which  is  clandestinely  attributed  to  the  sensations  themselves. 
They  are  tiie  a  priori  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  sensation 
itself,  controlling  and  shaping  it ;  or,  they  are  the  frame-work 
in  which  we  envisage  the  sensation,  defining  its  relations  to 
ourselves  or  to  other  forms  and  modes  of  being.  They  are 
implied  in  the  sensation,  but  not  corUatned  in  it ;  no  definition 
of  the  sensation  (as  such)  cau  be  given,  which  would  include 
them  ;  and,  consequently,  they  can  not  be  deduced  from  the 
sensation.  Jnst  so  far  as  they  go,  thuy  prove  that  there  are 
in  the  mind,  native  and  necessary  to  its  thinking,  certain  ideas 
And  laws  for  which  sensation  cau  render  no  account  by  itself 
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aloDe.  Mr.  Mill  aseiimes,  aod  states,  some  of  tbese  :  Such  as, 
the  principle  of  "  ezpectELtion,"  which  presupposes  c&use  and 
eSect ;  "  associations  of  ideas,"  in  contiguity,  etc.,  which  imply 
time,  if  not  space;  "invariable  laws"  of  association,  which 
presuppose  a  fixed  order  ;  the  perctiption  (or  inferring)  of  a 
cause  of  the  sensationa,  different  from  the  sensations  them- 
selves; a  certain  "permanent"  something  underlying  and  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena — wiiich  is  a  shadowy  way  of  intimat- 
ing a  necessary  belief  in  substance  ;  "  reminiscences  "  of  past 
sensatioos,  which  are  inexphcablo  but  certain,  and  involve  not 
only  time,  but  something  very  like  an  identity  of  the  percipi- 
ent (self)  in  different  states.  Now  all -of  these  are  elements 
of  thought,  which  he  is  obliged  to  bring  in,  that  he  may  work 
the  sensations  over  into  idea? ;  and  of  all  these  laws  and  rega- 
latives  of  thought,  not  a  single  one  can  be  derived  from  any 
property  or  peculiarity  of  the  sensation  aa  a  sensation.  And 
they  are,  further,  all  of  them  necessary  to  the  understanding 
or  constructing  of  the  sensations.  They  are,  in  no  sense  what- 
ever, logically  derivable  from  the  contents  of  the  sensation  ; 
they  are  a  priori  laws,  coming  from  the  thinking  mind.  Behind 
the  confused  phantasmagoria  of  the  senses,  there  is  s  veiled 
prophet  giving  order  and  law  to  the  otherwise  chaotic  scene. 
In  Mr.  Mill's  whole  process  are  presupposed  all  the  laws  of 
.  correct  thinking,  all  the  conceptions  by  whi^h  we  construct  the 
sensations  uiider  the  frame-work  of  space  and  time,  and  all  the 
ideas  (as  sabetance  and  cause)  by  which  we  bind  together  the 
phenomena  of  the  sense:!  in  orderly  groups  and  relations.  A 
thorough  study  of  Kant'a  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Reason  showd 
what  assumptions  kre  here  involved. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  just  this :  We  have  sensations, 
and  we  want  to  interpret  them  and  see  what  will  come  of 
them.  These  ecnsationu  come  and  go,  there  is  a  before  and 
after  about  them,  which  means  "  time  ;"  and  this  time  ia  not 
deduced  from  the  sensations,  for  it  is  not  in  them  ;  they  are  in 
it  They  come  and  go  in  a  certain  "order,'' under  fixed  "laws 
ef  association  ;"  and  these  laws  again  are  no  parts  or  qiudities 
of  the  sensations,  but  determine  them  in  their  order ;  the 
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mind,  reflecting  on  the  eesBations,  &lone  knows  these  laws, 
which  presappose  space,  time,  and  cause.  "Reniiiiiflcence" 
implies  still  other  laws,  mental  and  not  sensational.  Then  the 
sensations  come  and  go  in  "  groups,"  and  to  these  groaps  wo 
are  obliged  to  assign  certain  antecedents,  which  are  not  in 
and  of  the  mind,  nor  in  and  of  the  eensationfi.  And  here  we 
strike  the  highway  which  is  to  lead  ns  out  into  "externality," 
but  which  we  will  leave  for  a  moment,  to  consider  one  other 
point,  vital  to  the  nnderstanding  of  this  whole  process. 

4.  For  in  this  process  we  do  nnt  start,  as  Mr.  Mill  seems  to 
'  imagine,  with  a  sensatum  alone,  but  with  a  knowledge  <^  a  aen- 
ioUoJi,  which  is  quite  a  different  mutter,  and  entails  yalnable 
results.  It  is  an  act  of  ftelf-consciousnesa  with  which  we  have 
to  do,  and  not  a  mere  affection  of  a  nervous  fibre  or  pulp.  And 
in  examining  it  we  must  apply  the  true  psychological  method, 
which  is  also  essentially  introspective  ;'  though  Mr.  Mill  cod- 
trasts  these  two,  and  calls  "psychological"  the  method  of 
mere  induction  applied  to  internal  phenomena,  as  if  these 
were  to  be  examined  in  just  the  same  way  as  we  investigfate 
minerals  and  plants.  Bot  before  we  can  make  a  valid  indnc- 
tion,  we  must  knowjust  wliat  the  phenomena  are  ;  and  these 
interns]  phenomena  can  only  be  known  by  "introspect! on." 
After  we  have  ascertained  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  phe- 
nomena (by  psychological  analysis),  we  may  generalize  aboat 
them,  or  make  inductions  from  them,  as  mnch  as  we  please. 
Asking,  then,  what  ia  implied  in  a  knowledge  (^a  gensatimi, 
which  is  the  fact  we  are  here  dealing  with,  we  find  at  once 
that  it  contains  both  a  knower  and  a  known,  a  feeler  and  a 
felt,  a  subject  and  an  object,  an  ego  and  a  non-ego — and  also 
the  union  of  the  two  in  the  act  of  conscioasness.  All  this  is 
implied  and  involved  in  the  sensation  itself  as  a  consciona 
state.  There  is  a  certain  subject  knowing,  and  a  certain  ob- 
ject known  ;  neither  ia  before  nor  after  the  other ;  the  two 
co-exist  in  the  same  act.  Conscioasness  is  in  fact  smitten  into 
being,  in  its  first  glimmerings  in  as,  by  this  union  and  collision 
of  object  and  subject ;  as  tmly  as  the  spark  is  thrust  into  life 
bj  the  concusuon  of  the  fiint  and  tha  steel.    The  eubject  is 
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jnrt  as  certain  and  immediate  as  tbe  object,  and  the  object  aa 
the  Bnbject.  So  that,  ia  sensation  itself,  we  find  (if  we  may  eo 
apply  tbe  words)  a  law  in  oar  members  warring  against  tbe 
law  of  tbe  flesh  (materialism),  and  revealing  to  as  a  mind  in 
the  sensation,  and  yet  above  it,  a  mind  knowing  that  its  states 
of  sensation,  though  of  itself,  are  still  something  different  from 
itself.  And  herein  is  made  known  the  mysterious  peculiarity, 
and  the  wonderful  power,  of  mind,  that  it  can  know  something 
different  and  distingni^bable  from  itself,  and  which  is  yet  a 
part  of  itself.    Here  is  tbe  marvel  of  conscionsDese. 

This  relation,  now,  of  sabject  to  object,  which  ia  fonnd  in- 
volved in  sensation  itself,  though  we  here  consider  it  as  sim- 
ply internal,  ia  just  as  inexplicable  as  is  tbe  relation  of  tbe 
mind  or  self  to  an  external  object ;  and  it  is  q/^  the  same  generic 
ioH.  It  is  self  directly  knowing  a  not-self.  And  here  is  an 
irreducible  fact  about  'all  consciouaneas.  There  is  both  the 
Bnbject  knowing,  and  the  object  knowit,  and  neither  can  be 
deduced  from  the  other^any  more  than  a  wife  can  be  deduced 
ffom  a  huflband ;  only  progeny  can  be  deduced,  and  not  the 
parties  that  make  the  progeny.  And  when  this  constitutive 
and  inexplicable  fact  about  iilL  consciousness  ia  once  conceded, 
when  it  ia  seen  that  all  our  knowing  ia  under  this  one  law 
then  the  major  presumption  against  (he  possibility  of  a  direct 
knowledge  (intuition)  of  even  external  reality  vanishes  away  ; 
for  that  is  simply  an  extension  or  modified  application  of  the 
oae  law  (or  factjof  all  conscious  knowleJ^j,  viz,  th  tt  the  mind 
can  and  doea  know  something  distinct  and  distinguishable 
from  itself.  This  lnw  of  all  knowledge  contains,  we  claim,  the 
same  element  (that  of  a  direct  knowledge  of  an  object),  which 
the  intnitionalist  asserts  in  the  case  of  our  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal realities ;  and  we  have  got  to  take  account  of  it.  It  is 
a  strictly  necessary  and  a  priori  law  of  knowledge.  The  act 
of  knowing  implies  it ;  the  analysis  of  knowing  reveals  it. 
Here  is  preshadowed,  in  internal  consciousness,  the  very  pro- 
cess by  which  alone  we  can  know  external  modes  of  being. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  this  diotinctioD  of  subject  and 
object,  aa  given  in  the  knowledge  of  a  sensation,  is  as  yet 
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purely  internal,  and  does  not  help  ua  iu  the  matter  of  ezpluin- 
ing  the  knowledge  of  ao  external  mode  of  being.  But  in 
knowing  a  sensation,  ia  it  not  probable  that  we  know  directly 
some  affection  of  our  bodily  organism  ?  It  is  questionable,  in 
fact,  whether  we  do,  or  can,  know  even  a  eensation  as  a  purely 
internal  state — whether  there  is  not  always,  and  necessarily, 
an  external  localizing  of  the  same.  At  any  rate,  just  so  soon 
as  we  6x  our  mind  upon  a  sensation,  wo  inevitably  extomal- 
ize'it  in  apace.  The  viewing  it  as  primarily  and  aimply  inter- 
nal is  probably  a  fiction  of  the  schools,  and  not  a  direct  inter- 
pretation of  consciousness.  Tbe  mind,  so  far  aa  we  know  it, 
is  BO  constituted  that  it  must  put  the  objects  of  sensation  into 
the  relations  of  space  ;  it  must  externalize  them.  And  it  does 
not,  except  by  a  reflective  and  analytic  act,  distinguish  be- 
tween the  sensation  and  its  objects.  To  B^iy,  that  it  tirst 
knows  the  sensatioa  as  internal,  and  then  infers  an  external 
object,  is  no  report  of  direct  consciousness.  Every  sensa- 
tion, when  known,  and  as  known,  has  necessarily,  to  the 
ego,  the  character  of  a  non-ego,  of  an  object,  of  an  ob- 
ject iu  space.  This  presupposes  the  fact  of  the  knowledge  of 
space.  Even  if  you  call  ail  this  internal,  it  is  still  an  internal 
object,  imaged  as  being  in  space.  Tbe  putting  it  into  space 
is  in  the  primitive  consciousness  ;  it  is  implied  in  the  very  dis- 
tinction between  self  and  non-self.  The  projecting  it  into  ex- 
ternality (an  external  world)  is  ju^t  a  continuation  of  the  same 
law  or  method  of  knowledge.  The  distinction 'between  sensa- 
tion and  perception  is  not  so  marked  as  many  philosophers 
make  it  to  be.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all,  th:At  the  mind  first 
directly  knows  only  its  own  internal  subjective  states.  The 
verdict  of  consciousness  is  rather  the  otlierway.  The  con- 
trary supposition  rests  on  the  fake  presumption,  that  tlie  mind 
can  not  know  what  is  different  from  itself.  This  unprsved 
theorem  about  knowledge  ia  at  the  bottom  of  both  material- 
ism and  pantheism.  Tbe  maxim :  Qaod  aumus,  acimus — is  not 
an  accurate  expression  of  the  fundamental  fact  of  knowledge. 
5.  But  Mr.  Mill  wishes  to  get  from  the  self  to  the  external 
reality,  without  recognizing  any  such  fact  of  immediate  knowl- 
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edge.  He  moat  hsve  an  "  inference  "  or  an  "  indnction  ; "  and 
tbiofes  that  one  of  these  waya  will  make  the  matter  mach  more 
intelligible.  The  data  given,  let  ua  recollect,  are  simply  aen- 
satioDS,  and  gronps  and  associatiotie  of  Bensattonfl,  all  at  first 
iDtemnl;and  from  these,  it  is  claimed,  we  can  legitimately 
infer  an  external  world.  The  transition  is  to  he  made  from 
these  interior  phenomena  to  an  exterior  sonrce  or  ground  of 
the  same — no  knowledge  of  even  the  idea  of  externality  being 
presnppoiied.  The  direct  question  ia  not  (as  some  of  Mr, 
Mill's  reasonings  seem  to  imply),  whether  we  can  conclnde 
from  internal  facts  to  a  proper  cause  (antecedence)  of  the  same, 
bnt  whether  we  can  legitimately  prove  the  extemaliiy  of  that 
caose  or  antecedence.  Such  proof  of  the  externality  of  the  an- 
tecedent, or  rather  each  a  genesis  of  the  idea  of  externality, 
we  hold  to  be  utterly  impossible,  by  any  logical  or  indnctive 
method.  The  idea  whicAi  he  thinks  he  begets  is  a  mere  fonod- 
ling,  slipped  in  unawares  and  very  illogically.  Such  proof,  if 
valid,  must  be  in  the  way,  or  on  the  principles,  of  either  the 
formal  or  the  iudactive  logic ;  it  muat  be  either  an  inference 
or  an  induction  ;  and  it  can  not,  we  claim,  be  the  one  or  the 
otiier. 

It  z«a  not  be  a  l<^ical  infertnoe  from  anything  contained  in 
tfas  premises.  Neither  of  the  premises  can,  or  does,  contwn 
the  idea  of  externality,  and  nf  course  the  inference  can  not  le- 
gitimately include  this  idea.  All  that  we  can  have  in  the 
premises  is,  sensations  and  aasociatiooa  of  the  same,  and  cer- 
tain possibilities  of  sensation — all  aayet  internal  phenomena. 
These  groups  of  posaibilitiea,  he  aays,  come  to  stand  to  an  ac- 
tual sensation  "in  the  relation  of  a  cause  to  its  effect."  They 
assume  each  "differences  of  position  relatively  to  oar  seosa' 
tions,  that  we  oondade,  that  they  are  as  different  from  nensa- 
tions  as  sensations  are  from  another,"  and  "  suppose  them  to 
he  intrinsically  distinct  from  aenaation."  Very  well,  sappose 
we  do  thus  conclude?  Have  we-reached  their  "externality?" 
By  no  manner  of  means,  unless  the  mind  has  the  power,  and 
iim  necessity,  of  locating  these  antecedents  in  external,  spa- 
cial  relations  to  tu,  from  its  previsioD  of  SDch  externality.  Tbe 
10 
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externality  ia  not  nt  all  dedaced  or  inferred,  it  is  illasiTely 
intruded.  The  eeDSiitionB  are  internal,  the  groups  are  inter- 
nal, the  poesibilittes  are  internal,  and  consequently  the  poesi- 
ble  antecedents  must  be  hIbo  and  only  internal.  All  that  ia  de- 
daced id  an  antecedent ;  the  exterTiality  is  not  deduced  bat  sa- 
perinduced.  There  ia  in  the  reasoning  a  two-fold  illegitimacy ; 
on  tlio  one  hand  a  direct  conclusion  from*,  the  possible  to  the 
actual,  which  all  logicians  grant  to  be  illegitimate  ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  a  deduction  of  the  externa]  from  the  internal,  of 
the  object  from  the  subject — which  can  nevermore  be  a  mat- 
ter of  inference.  Grant  that  a  sensa^n  must  have  an  ante- 
cedent; how  does  this  necessitate  the  concloaion,  that  this  an- 
tecedent must  be  out  of  the  mind?- 

But  perhaps  this  process  will  fare  better  on  the  ground  of 
the  inductive,  than  on  that  of  the  deductive  logic,  as  the  for- 
mer ia  leas  formal  and  allows  a  somewhat  greater  latitude.' 
Though  the  external  world  may  not  be  an  inference,  it  may 
be  an  induction.  Two  points  in  the  inductive  method  are 
here  involved.  One  principle,  implied  in  every  legitimate  in- 
duction, is,  that  the  generalization  (or  general  truth)  that  forms 
the  conclusion,  shall  not  transcend  the  class  or  sphere  of  the 
observed  facts,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  process.  If  the 
facts  are  botanical,  or  zoological,  or  psycholf^ical,  or  external, 
or  internal,  the  conclusion  must  be  the  same.  An  indacti<»i 
concludes  from  a  part  to  the  whole  ;  but  the  whole  must  be  of 
the  same  order  of  facts  with  the  parts.  Still  further,  the  ra- 
tional law,  which  makes  «kn  induction  valid,  is  this— that  the 
same  antecedents,  in  the  same,  circumstances,  will  have  iho 
same  consequents  ;  both  the  antecedents  and  consequents  must 
be  known.  Mr.  Mill's  induction  of  an  external  world  from 
sensations,  now,  violates  both  these  cardinal  pointe ;  for  it 
transcends  the  sphere  of  the  phenomena,  and  it  concladea 
to  an  antecedent  whnsh  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience. 

Bis  conc1u»on,  we  say,  transcends,  in  the  first  place,  the 
q»here  or  class  of  the  observed  &cts.  The  "groups,"  the 
"  associations,"  and  even  the  "  possibilitiee,"  are  only  of  inter- 
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na)  sensations — tbeee  are  the  facta  he  has  to  deal  with,  and 
generalize  apon.  How  can  he,  then,  by  indaction,  conclade 
to  a  cause  of  these,  wbich  is  entirely  different  from  theTn,aDd 
which  is  moreover  outside  of  them?  If  the  canse  is  something 
o£a  different  kin(r(eTen  though  it  be  of  an  nnknown  natore), 
and  especially  if  it  be  external  while  all  the  facts  are  internal 
— there  is  manifestly  a  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  sll 
valid  indnction  in  this  process  of  coming  at  "the  extern^ 
world."  How  can  the  external  be  an  indaction  from  the  in- 
ternal? It  is  a  clear  case  of  the  Aristotelian  meiabame  eta 
tUo  genos.  If  the  mind  is  obliged  to  assign  nuch  a  canse,  and 
to  view  it  as  external  (which  we  do  not  dispute),  it  mnst  be 
becaoBc  it  has  some  other  way  of  coming  at  ideas  than  that  of 
mere  induction,  and  some  knowledge  of  externality  from  an> 
other  source  than  that  of  inference  from  our  sensations.  The 
mind  gives  what  indaction  can  not.  The  indnction  has  a  su- 
perficial seeming  of  souodoeBs,  becaaee  it  presappoaes  and 
slips  in  the  intuitive  and  apriori  elements  of  thonght.  If  we 
are  obliged  to  localize  in  external  space  the  antecedents 
(causes)  of  our  sensations,  it  is  not  because  the  seusatioQ  forces 
the  mind  to  this  conclusion,  but  because  the  mind,  by  the  very ' 
necessity  of  its  thinking,  puts  the  sensation  into  this  exter- 
nal relation.  We  can  not  think  the  antecedents  of  our  sensa. 
tions  to  be  otherwise  than  external  to  us :  there  is  a  strict  ne- 
cessity of  thought  implied. 

Our  antbor's  conclusion  violates  also  the  indactive  prinoi> 
pie,  that  the  antecedents  of  phenomena  must  be  among  the 
observed  facts  of  the  case.  An  induction  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  both  antecedents  and  consequents,  otherwise  it 
is  not  valid.  This  will  hardly  be  doubted  ;  for  the  main  claim 
of  tiie  inductive  philosophy  is,  that  it  is  simply  a  generi^iza- 
taon  of  observed  facts,  nothing  more  or  leas.  If  now  we  feel 
obliged  to  conclude  to  any  antecedents  (or  caases)  which  have 
not  been  matters  of  experience,  this  must  be  on  the  gronnd 
of  some  other  principles  than  those  contained  in  the  philoso-  . 
pfay  of  indaction.  Mr.  Mill  makes  such  a  conclusion.  F<»-  . 
the  bets  and  phenomena  of  sensation  he  assigns  caoses  of  ao 
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mknown  name  and  nature,  and  causes,  too,  exterior  to  the 
mind,  having  a  wholly  different  state  and  mode  of  being  from 
that  of  the  observed  phenomena.  And  these  causes  (or  aute- 
cedente)  are  not  observed,  but  simply  supposed  to  be.  So 
that,  either  Mr.  Mill  can  not  come  fairly,  orf  his  principles,  to 

knowledge  of  external  reality ;  or,  if  he  does  attuiu  thereto, 
it  is  because  he  presupposes  some  other  stiurce  of  knowledge 
to  be  necessary  and  valid.  If  the  mind  had  not  an  immediate 
intuition  of  externality,  it  never  could  imagine  that  the  ante- 
cedents (causes)  of  its  sensations  were  exterior  to  it.  An  im* 
mediate  knowledge  is  presupposed  in  the  mediate  induction. 
Otherwise,  sensations  could  never  lose  "  the  property  or  their 
first  being,"  and  cease  to  be  viewed  as  purely  internal  in  both 
their  nature  and  their  causes.  The  inference  of  tbe  external- 
ity of  the  canse  may  bo  warranted  by  a  pre-intuition  of  exter- 
nality aa  real,  but  is  wholly  unwarranted  as  an  induction. 

Mr.  Mill  seems  at  one  point  (i.,  p.  249)  to  recognize  a  part 
of  this  ditGcuIty  :  "It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  pre- 
ceding theory  gives,  indeed,  some  account  of  the  idea  of  Per- 
manent Possibilities  which  forms  part  of  our  conception  of  mat- 
ter, but  gives  no  expUmation  of  oar  bdievtng  these  permaneni 
dgeda  to  be  external,  orotUi^  oursdvea,"  Precisely  so.  In  re- 
ply he  says,  that  "  the  very  idea  of  anything  out  of  ourselves 
IB  derived  from  the  knowledge  experience  gives  us  of  the 
Permanent  Possibilities."  And  this  for  the  reasons,  that  "we 
carry  our  sonsatiotie  with  us  wherever  we  go  ;  but  we  do  not 
carry  the  Permanent  Possibilities  of  Sensation  ;  they  remam 
until  vx  return  ;"  and,  "  more  than  all — they  are  and  will  be, 
afler  we  have  ceased  to  feel,  Permanent  Possibilities  of  SeosR- 
tion  to  other  beings  than  ouradves."  It  can  hardly  be  credited, 
that  he  can  suppose  that  the  difSculty  is  here  touched,  much 
more,  answered.  What  do  the  phrases,  "  wherever  we  go," 
"  when  we  change  our  place,"  "  remain  till  we  return,"  and 
those  favorite  "other  beings  than  ourselves"  brought  in  to 
help  us  out  of  the  difficulty — what  do  all  these  modes  of  state- 
Bient  imply,  excepting  that  the  idea  of  externality  is  so  necea- 
■arjr,  ao  inwrooght  into  as,  that  the  author  can  not  get  rid  of 
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phrases  that  asenme  it,  even  when  replying  to  the  objectim 
that  be  does  assume  it."  All  tbat  Hr.  Mill  can  possibly  de- 
dace,  evea  sapposiog  bis  procedure  lo^call;  valid,  is  a  hypo- 
thetical or  possible  exteraal  world ;  bat  what  he  onght  to 
aocoiiQt  for  is  oar  belief  in  the  realiiy  of  an  external  world. 
His  proceas  is  ingeiiioaa,  and  proves  Blmoet  every  thing  ex- 
cepting the  one  point  to  be  proved.  It  gives  as  at  the  beat 
an  hypothesifl  when  we  want  a  fact. 

6.  It  is  partly  implied  in  what  precedes,  bnt  is  also  worthy 
of  distinct  notice,  tbat  Mr.  Mill  in  all  his  reasonings  on  thia 
point,  assumes  an  a  priori  necessity  and  validity  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  or  invariable  antecedence  and  conseqnence, 
which  be  elsewhere  as  emphatically  denies.  His  mode  of  ar- 
gument has  no  force,  unless  the  law  in  question  be  a  necessity 
of  thought,  and  not  merely  an  induction  from  facts.  He  takes 
for  granted  a  mental  necessity  of  making  an  inference  from 
certain  facts  or  pbenomeoEi  to  a  canse  or  causes  (or  antece- 
deiit8)Df  the  same,  which  antecedents  are  notobserved,  but  in- 
ferred, aad  are  inferred  to  be  outside  of  the  phenomena,  be- 
fore them,  and  entirely  different  from  them,  so  different  that 
he  can  only  give  them  a  name,  bat  knows  nothing  of  their  in- 
terior nature.  All  that  is  observed,  directly  known,is, certain 
senaationa  ;  what  is  inferred  is  certain  "  Permanent  Possibili- 
ties of  Sensations;"  the  consequents  are  known,  the  antece- 
dents are  inferred.  If  this  process,  or  argument,  be  a  valid 
one,  then  we  can  and  must  believe  in  a  cause  or  causes  of  phe- 
nomena, which  are  no  part  of  our  conscious  experience,  which 
we  never  in  fact  directly  perceive.  This,  now,  is  leaping  the 
walls  of  the  inductive  method  at  a  single  bound.  We  can  and 
ninst  conclade  to  real  causes,  which  are  above  and  beyond  the 
ephere  of  the  phenomena,  and  even  of  another  nature  or  order 
of  existence.  If  this  be  not  valid,  bis  argnment  is  worthless  ; 
if  it  be  valid,  the  inducUve.philosopby,  and  the  whole  idea  of 
caoxe  (as  an  observed  and  invariable  antecedent)  in  that  phi- 
losophy, are  insufficient  to  account  for  all  ourknowle^e.  The 
idea  of  canse  is  no  longer  convertible  wfth  that  of  an  invaria- 
ble antecedent.    As  soon  as  yoa  come  into  the'spfaere  of  the 
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"  poeaibilities  "  of  thiDgs,  yon  have  left  that  of  mere  experi- 
ence, and  are  on  the  metaphysical  highway  of  efiScient  cauea- 
tioD.  If  Mr.  Mill  be  right  here  (aodwe  think  he  undoubtedly 
ie),  be  is  wrong  in  his  positive  and  partial  statementa  abont 
the  nature  of  caattation  everywhere  eke.  To  prove,  against 
the  intuitionalist,  that  our  knowledge  of  external  being  i»  ac- 
quired, he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  a  line  of  ai^ument  which  pre- 
supposes that  our  idea  of  causation  is  not  acquired.  From 
the  shifting  phenomena  of  sensation,  Hr.  Milt  concludes  to  a 
permanent  external  cause,  entirely  different  from  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  phenomena ;  he  does  this,  because  he  must  assign 
a  sufficient  cause  or  reason  for  the  facts ;  and  in  doing  thi^,  he 
«erves  the  cause  of  troth  by  a  pertinent  example,  illnstrating 
the  insufficiency  of  the  exclasive  inductive  method.  The 
clamor  of  the  poiitiviat  against  the  i  posteriori  proof  of  the 
being  of  Gk)d,  viz. :  that  it  assigns  a  cause  for  the  facts  and 
changes  of  the  world,  outside  of  and  above  the  phenomena 
themselves,  is  effectually  rebutted  ;  since  Mr.  Milt  here  argnes 
that  we  must  do  the  same  thing  in  accounting  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  as  external  to  ourselves.  With  what  grace  can 
he  still  accuse  Hamilton  (ii.  37)  "of  gliding  back  into  the  beat- 
en path  of  the  school  of  thought  which,  erecting  human  ca- 
pacities of  conception  into  the  measure  of  the  universe,  main- 
tains that  cav^ea  must  be,  because  we  are  incapable  of  conceiv- 
ing phenomena  without  them."  If  we  are  not  necessitated  by 
thought  to  conceive  of  causes  for  our  sensations,  his  argument 
for  an  external  world  is  baseless ;  if  we  are,  bis  objections  to 
this  idea  of  cansation  are  worthless.  And  whether  we  are  or 
are  not,  he  is  involved  in  a  damaging  inconsistency.  Thus  it 
is  that  a  denial  of  the  primitive  necessities  of  thought  ever 
revenges  itself.  Why,  in  f<ict,  write  a  book  to  show  how  we 
may  and  must  come  to  all  our  ideas  in  one  only  way,  if  there 
is  not  a  necessity  of  tbooght  involved  in  the  process  and  argu- 
ments 1 

In  this  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  external  be- 
ing, we  have  kept  clear  of  any  theor^'about  the  nature  or  es- 
sence of  matter,  whether  atomic  or  dynamic ;  for  thia  is  onea- 
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sentiat  to  the  argament.  The  simple  poiat  to  be  reached  is 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  an  extemal  world,  whether  it  be  an 
immediate  perception  or  an  acquired  notion.  Nor  have  we 
entered  directly  into  an  iorestigation  of  the  vartona  theories, 
known  b;  the  technical  nftmea  of  Objective  or  Sabjective 
Idealism,  Natural  Realism  or  Dualism,  and  Hypothetic  (or  Cos- 
moihettc)  Idealism — though  it  is  the  last  (substantially  Mr. 
Hill's)  which  we  have  been  opposing ;  and  the  second  which  wa 
in  sabstance  adopt.  Bat  these  theories  all  intermingle  the 
question  as  to  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  extern-il  world 
with  that  of  the  origin  of  car  idea  of  the  same.  And  tliie  no- 
menclature needlessly  embarrasses  the  discussion,  and  leads 
off  into  ontological  speculations,  necessary  in  their  place,  bat 
not  at  all  needful  in  considering  Mr.  Mill's  hypothesis  on  the 
particular  point  in  debate  between  the  adverse  schools  of  in- 
taition  and  experience.  What  we  have  aimed  to  show  is, 
tfa'it  be  has  not  succeeded  in  proving,  that  onr  knoivled^e  of 
ext'^raal  being  is  acquired  or  inferential ;  and  that  no  logic,  de- 
dactire  or  inductive,  warrants  hia  confident  assertion:'.  If 
this  knowledge  is  not  an  inference,  it  mnst  be  direct  or  intoi- 
tional.  The  possibility  of  such  a  direct  knowledge  of  what  is 
diETerent  from  the  mind  or  self,  we  have  found  foreshadowed 
ID  the  very  knowledge  of  a  sensation  with  ^hich  the  inquiry 
begins — the  simplest  assumed  state  of  consciou'^nesa.  As  to 
bow  much  we  know  about  the  external  world  in  this  way, 
-what  properties  or  qualities  (whether  extension,  or  even  im- 
penetrability)— these  are  open  questions,  and  to  their  solution 
we  may  bring  any  aid  from  observation  and  science.  But  as 
to  the  fundamental  and  decisive  question  between  the  intoi- 
tional  and  empirical  schools,  the  very  question  on  which  oar 
author  risks  the  contest,  finding  here  the  key  of  the  conflict — 
we  claim,  not  only  that  he  has  not  shown  how  tbe  knowledge 
of  external  reality  can  be  acquired,  but  also  that  no  logic,  no 
induction  (from  the  nature  and  limits  of  these  processes),  ever 
can  show  this.  If  this  be  so,  the  backbone  of  the  empirical 
revolt  against  the  nataral  and  permment  belief  of  mankind  is 
broken.    One  such  positive  and  undeniable  intnition  settles  the 
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qaeetion  between  the  echook.  Tbf  maxim  of  Leibnitzagainat 
empiricism  still  holds  good  :  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non 
prina  in  senBn,  nisi  intellectus  ipse.  Nun  intdlectus  ipse  ;  the 
intellect  remains,  ever  grandly  attesting  the  priority  and  sa- 
periority  of  itself.  When  we  renounce  its  rights,  we  renounce 
onr  immortal  birthright. 

We  had  intended  to  examine  some  other  questions  of  nea^ 
ly  equal  importance,  raised  in  this  remarkable  examination  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophy  ;  such  as,  the  author's  ap- 
plication of  his  "  psychological  theory  "  to  account  for  the  be- 
lief in  mind  as  well  as  matter — in  which,  we  think,  he  fairly 
gives  up  the  case  as  impossible  ;  the  vagueness  of  his  defini* 
tions  of  both  mind  and  matter,  as  mere  "  possibilities  of  eensar 
tion  or  feeling,"  su^esting  real  substances  which  he  will  not 
concede  ;  bis  double  deduction  of  both  mind  and  matter  from 
one  and  the  same  class  of  facts,  viz.:  sensations,  and  hie  defin- 
ing both  mind  and  matter  in  about  the  same  way  ;  hia  -Law 
of  Association,  as  the  grand  solvent  of  all  our  necessary  ideas ; 
his  views  of  causation  ;  his  attempt  at  reducing  the  very  laws 
<^  thinking,  as  well  as  all  our  ideas,  to  experience ;  and  several 
Bubjects  of  a  kindred  nature.  But  we  must  dismiss  these  top- 
ics, at  least  for  the  present. 

We  welcome  these  volumes  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  not  merely 
as  an  admirable  apecimen  of  polemic  skill  and  candor  in  sifting 
the  positions  of  an  adverse  philosophy, but  as  helping  to  bring 
the  great  debate  between  the  two  counter  schools  of  specula- 
tion to  a  more  definite  issue  and  adjustment. '  The  real  q^ea. 
tions  are  put  into  precise  statements,  and  we  come  closer 
to  the  point  where  we  must  say  Yes  or  No.  The  bearing  of 
these  metaphysical  controversies  upon  the  practical  and  mo- 
raentons  themes  of  morals  and  religion,  becomes  more  evident. 
For  in  nobody's  mind,  least  of  all  in  that  of  a  lucid  and  con- 
secutive thinker,  are  these  metaphys'c.il  refinements  barren 
abstractions.  They  are  vitally  connected  with  the  thinker's 
real  views  about  subjects  of  the  hi^iiest  practical  moment. 
Kr.  Mill's  "  experientialism  "  results,  by  an  inevitable  necessi- 
ty in  a  utilitarian  theory  of  ethics,  and,  to  say  the  least,  in  a 
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negative  or  doubting  attitude  in  reepect  not  merely  to  Uie 
main  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  bat  even  to  the  truths 
embodied  in  the  Bo-ca11ed  natural  tbeologj.  He  is  cautious 
and  reserved  on  these  points,  but  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the 
bearing  of  hia  theories.  He  can  indeed  censure  M.  Comte  for 
his  too  peremptory  excluBion  of  the  supernatural  from  the 
sphere  of  poaBible  scientific  investigatioi; ;  but  Comte  is  herein 
perhaps  more  consiBtent  with  the  principles  of  an  exclusively 
inductive  method.  Mr.  Mill  will  have  the  questions  about 
God,  miracles,  immortality,  the  Bupernatural  in  general,  left 
as  "open  questions  ;"  for  tlie  reason,  that  some  future  experi- 
ence may  possibly  throw  new  light  upon  them  ;  jastas  he  con- 
siders it  an  "  open "  question,  that  eomewliere  or  somehow 
there  may  be  an  "  experience  "  which  will  warrant  the  conclu- 
sioD  that  three  and  three  make  seven,  and  that  two  parallel 
lines  may  be  extended  until  they  meet.  Bat  as  far  as  present 
experience  and  philosophy  reach,  the  stress  and  pressure  of 
his  system  tend  to  negative  conclosions  on  all  these  points ; 
or,  at  the  utmost,  to  the  simple  recognition  of  a  vast  and  an- 
known  background  of  possible  being, 

"  where  the  circamaai^i  ot  gloom  * 

But  hidet,  if  god«  U  all,  gods  careless  of  our  doom. " 

He  argues  (i.  258-262),  that  bis  metaphyBical  skepticism 
about  any  real  substances,  such  as  mind  or  matter,  does  not 
necessarily  invalidate  the  evidence  for  God,  for  immortality, 
for  diristianity :  And  this  is  certainly  conceivable  ;  even  a 
more  thorough-gding  subjective  idealism  than  that  which  he 
on  these  points  advocates,  may  be  and  has  been  held,  without 
banishing  a  belief  in  the  great  articles  of  religion.  But  this 
is  not  where  in  his  system  the  real  preBsnre  of  the  difficulty 
comes.  It  is  rather  in  his  theory  that  all  our  ideas  and  know- 
ledge are  simply  an  indaction  from  sensible  experience.  On 
such  a  ground  there  can  not  be  any  valid  proof  of  God,  of 
freedom,  of  immortality,  of  any  of  the  truths  implied  in  super- 
naturalism.  On  hia  theory,  all  of  those  "  sacramental  ezpres- 
siona"  (aa  Hr.  Mill  calla  them)  by  which  the  human  race  has 
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Bignalized  and  sealed  both  its  native  and  its  religions  beliefs, 
come  to  be  mere  external  signs, or  convenient  numes,  and  lose 
all  their  significance  us  embodying  and  setting  forth  sptritiial 
realities  and  invisible  agencies.  The  numina  become  nomina. 
AndHhis  ia  the  last  word  of  a  philosophy,  which  denies  those 
intuitions  that  are  the  substance  and  strength  of  human 
reason.  It  is  only  as  we  tqsI  in  certain  intuitive  and  fundar 
mental  truths,  and  recognize  some  strictly  necessary  laws  of 
thinking,  that  we  can  attain  to  a  speculative  system,  which 
shall  give  us  "authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things," and  be  in 
harmony  with  the  permanent  religious  faith  and.  needs  of  the 
human  soul. 


abt.  VIII.— bushnell  on  the  atonement.* 

This  book  upon  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  will  Hunirise  many  readers, 
who  know  its  author  as  one  who  for  many  years  worked  in  evangelical  con. 
nections.  The  previons  publications  of  Dr.  BuEhnelt,  though  exhibiting  a 
atrons  aversion  to  scientific  statements  in  theology,  and  marked  by  a  lati- 
tudinarian  tendency,  hal,  nevertheless,  not  extingnished  the  hope  in 
many  weU-wishers  to  him  and  to  trutb,  that  he  might  oltimately  see  what 
the  Christian  mind  has  seen  upon  such  high  thornes,  and  might  rest  where 
the  majority  of  Christendom  has  reated.  This  hope  had  been  strengthen- 
ed by  the  general  tenor  of  his  thinking  in  hie  recent  works  upon  "  Nature 
and  the  Supernatural,"  and  in  the  "Sermons  for  the  New  Life."  In  th«M 
writings,  tlie  serious  and  thoughtful  view  which  the  author  seemed  in- 
clined to  (sko  of  the  great  themes  of  sin,  and  spiritual  regeneration,  did 
muoh  to  allay  the  apprehensions  awakened  by  his  earlier  speculations  re- 
spectiug  the  Trinity  and  Christ's  Person.  The  subject  of  anthropology 
is  BO  central,  and  withal  so  practical,  that  agreement  herewith  the  gener- 
al onirent  of  religious  eiperience  ia  qnite  certain  to  bring  aboat  agree- 
ment, sooner  or  &ter,  with  the  evangelical  systeni  generally. 

It  is  in  this  respect,  that  we  think  the  conclusioa  which  the  author  has 
reached  in  this  work  will  occasion  disapp ointment.  Those  who  have 
read  the  "  Sermons  for  the  New  Life,"  and  such  a  discourse  in  his  lad 
volnme  as  that  upon  the  "  Wratb  of  the  Lamb,"  would  not  be  prepared 
for  a  treatise  like  the  one  before  ns,  which  adopts  the  Socinian  position 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  Atonement.  In  regard  to  the  depth  and  bond- 
age of  sin  in  the  human  soul,  and  the  need  ofspiritual  agency  in  order  to 
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deliverance  from  it~in  respect  to  the  doctrina  of  esnctification  as  diatin- 
gaished  from  that  of  juBtification — Dr.  Buehnell  nnqueetionablj  adopts 
aach  higher  and  truer  vien  s  than  those  of  Socione.  But  in  respect  to 
the  tenet  of  eipialion,  or  tatafadum  of  justitt,  either  ratributive  or  govern- 
mental,  he  iit  as  anquestio  ably  in  agreement  with  SucinuB.  I'hat  wo 
deeply  regret  the  position  which  he  has  finally  aasumed,  in  regard  to  the 
BODE  vitaltmth  in  the  Christian  system,  we  can  say  with  profound  ein- 
cerity.  But  the  author  is  not  a  man  who  is  to  be  influenced  by  regrets 
lA  this  sort.  He  would  probably  regard  all  such  iitteranues  as  the  work- 
ings of  a  weak-mindedness  that  does  not  see  the  whole  truth,  and  wonid 
ipuru  tbero  aa  an  exhibition  of  that  religious  cant  to  which  he  is  uncom- 
monly wide-awake.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  the  book  exactly  as  it 
stands,  without  any  reference  to  antecedents,  and  estimate  it  upon  its 
own  affinnittiona  and  deuiala. 

The  phrase  ''  vicarious  sacrifice,"  in  the  history  of  Opinions,  meana 
tbe  BuETaring  of  the  8on  of  God,  in  the  place  of  sinners,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  justice.  Those,  consequently,  who  have  rejected  this  dogma 
have  generally  rejected  the  term  '*  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  have  sufasti- 
tnted  the  more  general  one  of  "redemption"  or  "incarnation."  Dr. 
fiushnelt  holds  on  upon  it,  and  in  the  exercise  of  ingenoity  endeavors  to 
show  that  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  involve  the  idea  of  a  satisfaction  of 
justice.  Tbe  doctrine  that  the  judicial  claims  of  law  were  met  by  the 
work  of  Christ  in  any  sense,  either  the  Anselmic  or  the  Grotian,  he  not 
only  rejects  but  scouts.  We  have  never  read  a  treatise  in  which  the  in- 
tense aversion  of  the  mind  towards  a  tenet  is  more  evidently  ke|)t  at  that 
point  where  every  mnscle  is  stretched  to  aching,  without  passing  over 
into  convnlsioDS.  The  writer  never  becomes  violent  in  his  denunciations, 
but  the  repressed  vehemence  in  phrase  and  figure  with  which  he  assail* 
the  obnoxious  tenet,  evinces  a  deep  and  settled  detestation.     The  im 


E!88ion  of  the  wsrk  upon  a  reader  is  unquestionably  in  consonance  with 
remark,  that  "if  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  Luther  gav« 
I  his  di^matio  record,  is  the  artiaiia  '\articuivs\   riantii  vd  cadentii 


ia.  he  conid  more  easily  see  the  church  fall  than  believe  it."  (p.  439.) 
This  retention  of  the  term  "  vicarious  sacrifice,"  and  its  adoption  aa 
the  title  of  a  work,  tbe  aim  of  which  is  to  extinguish  all  that  evangelical 
Christendom  ever  meant  by  the  term,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable featnres  in  the  treatise.  It  conveys  the  impression  that  tLe  au- 
thor Will  be  employed  in  defending  the  same  truth  which  is  commonly 
defended  in  works  upon  the  Atonement.  Ha  himself  seeks  to  convey 
tke  impression,  that  ne  is  in  sympathy,  after  all,  with  those  great  de- 
fenders of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  Anselm  and  Luther.  In 
the  Introduction  to  his  treatise  he  informs  the  reader,  that  he  had  pre- 
ured  a  "  carefully  studied,  historical  chapter,  showing  as  accurately  as 
be  was  able,  the  precise  point  of  progress  which  trie  doctrine  has 
reached,"  but  concluded  not  to  publish  it.  He,  however,  is  "  tempted 
to  review  "the  doctrineofAnselm,  and  the  Introduction  is  accordingly  de- 
voted to  proving,  that  throi^h  the  absurd  and  confused  speculations  of 
this  schoolman  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  strict  satisfaction  flashes  of  the 
theory  held  by  Dr.  Bushnell  are  seen  here  and  there.  He  remarks  that 
when  Anselm  gets  disentangled,  and  really  oomes  to  himsef,  "  the  idea 
oi  a  penal  suffering  in  Christ,  and  a  satisfaction  made  thereby  to  retribu- 
tive jnstice,  is  expressly  rejected  oa  a  thing  too  revolting  to  he  thought 
of."  (p.  19.)  In  proof  of  this  astounding  assertion  be  quotes  tbe  follow- 
ing from  th«  Cttr  d«ia  homo :    '  ■  Where  la  the  jostica  af  d«Uv«iiig  to 
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death  for  a  sinner,  a  man  moat  just  of  all  men  T  What  man  wonld  not  be 
condemned  himself  who  ahonld  condemn  the  innocent  for  the  guilt;  T" 
These  words  Dr.  Bushnell  haa  haatilj  copied  without  looking  at  their  con- 
nection and  ptoce  in  the  dialogue.  Had  he  done  ao,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived thattltej  are  not  the  sentiment  of  Aneelm,  but  of  his  ignorant, 
Tet  teachable  pupil  Boao.  The;  are  one  of  those  manj  objectiona  raised 
bj  the  dixiple  to  the  doctrine  of  a  substituted  and  plenary  satisfaction  of 
justice,  to  which  the  roaster  gives,  in  tlie  conteit,  acomplete  and  decisive 
rt^y.  If  this  is  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Bushnell  reads  the  fathers  and 
■choolmen  to  construct  the  "  oarefullj  studied  historicai  chapter,"  we 
think  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  his  prudence  in  withdraw- 
ing it  from  publicitj  is  commendable.  B7  this  method,  he  could  prove 
that  the  three  friends  of  Job  wore  in  sweet  accord  with  the  patriarch, 
and  that  Protagoras  and  Hippias,  notwitlistanding  external  differences, 
yet  agree  in  the  depths  of  their  mind  with  Socrates.  But  the  attempt  to 
prove  that  Anaelm  was  really  in  Bjmpathy  with  a  theoryof  Christ's  work 
that  denies  its  penal  element  and  nature  is  puerile.  It  is  the  first  at- 
tempt yet  made,  to  our  knowledge.  Equally  futile  is  the  endeavor,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  volume  (p.  437] ,  to  show  that  Luther  was  a  double 
man :  "  viz.  a  Christian  and  a  theologian ;  "  of  whom  the  former  was  in 
foU  sympathy  with  the  Hartford  divine,  and  the  latter  with  the  "  thsolo- 
gic  contriving."  "  This  he  thought  he  believed;  but  we  are  not  obliged 
to  believe  that  he  did" — aays  our  author.  We  should  rejoice  to  see 
reason  for  applying  this  method  of  reaching  the  opinions  of  a  writer,  to 
most  of  Dr.  BushnoU's  own  speculations  upon  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness 
of  sins  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 

We  regard  it,  therefore,  as  nbt  strictly  high-minded,  to  cover  op  a 
strenuous  and  positive  attack  upon  the  evangelical  faith  under  a  title 
that  would,  npon  the  face  of  it,  convey  a  different  thought,  and  under  a 
claim  to  be  in  real,  Uiough  not  formal,  sympathy  with  the  great  defend- 
ers of  vicarious  atonement.  If  the  author  had  expressly  informed  the 
world  that  the  movement  of  his  mind  in  reference  to  this  particular  doc- 
trine had  finally  carried  him  entirely  olf  and  away  from  the  creed  of  the 
denomination  m  which  he  had  lived  and  laborod,  and  in  connection  with 
which  he  is  widely  known ;  if  he  had  in  form,  as  he  has  in  fact,  adopt«d 
the  Socinisn  soteriology,  this  would  have  been  setting  an  example  wor- 
thy to  be  followed  by  idl  who^dmire  ezpUcitness  of  statement,  aa  well  aa 
freedom  of  thought. 

To  show  that  we  have  not  misapprehended  or  miestated  the  dogmatio 
attitude  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  his 
work. 

1.  The  first  position  antagonistic  to  the  ordiodoz  statement  upon  this 
subject  is  taken  in  his  definition  of  "vicarious  sacrifice."  He  first  de- 
fines it  negatively,  and,  after  several  other  negations,  asserts  that  it  does 
not  mean  that  "  Christ  becomes  penally  subject  to  onr  deserved  ^enal< 
ties.  This  a  kind  of  substitution  that  offends  every  strongest  sentiment 
of  oar  nature.  He  can  not  become  guilty  fin-  as.  Neither,  as  God  is  a 
JDBt  being,  can  he  be  any  how  punishable  in  oui  place — all  God's  moral 
sentiments  wonld  be  revolted  by  that  "  (p.  41],  This  excludes  all  jndi- 
oi^  reference  in  the  eufferii^  and  death  of  Cuist,  and  prepares  for  hia 
. positive  definition  of  "  vicarions  sacriGce,"  as  being  "the  expense  of 
great  suffering  and  even  of  death  itself,"  upon  the  ^rt  of  Chiist,  "  to 
bring  us  out  of  our  sins  ^emselves,  and  so  outof  theirpenal^  "  (q^  41). 
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The  BScriSco  of  Christ  wad  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  expiating  the 
guilt  of  SIB,  but  of  Tetnoving  its  pollution.  Throughout  the  whole  treat- 
ise, sin  is  contemplated  under  the  aapeci  of  corruption  solely ;  and  the 
function  of  the  Redeemer  from  sin  is  that  of  renovation  and  sanculication 
odI;.  The  commou  view  which  the  church  believes  to  be  the  Scriptural 
wie,  is  that  sin  consists  of  luo  elements  ;  its  guiltiness  or  liability  to 
penalty,  and  its  poUnCion.  Accordingly,  the  function  of  a  Redeemer 
^m  Biu  most  be  a  double  one.  He  must  deliver  from  both  the  guilt  and 
the  pollution  ;  and  this  requires  that  he  be,  both  an  atoner  and  a  sancti' 
Ger.  By  his  vicarious  sa[:ritice  the  Son  of  God  accompliahes  the  first ; 
and  by  the  indwelling  Spirit,  obtained  through  his  merits  and  interces- 
sion, he  accomplishes  the  second.  The  juatittcation  precedes  the  sancti- 
ficatiun  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  and  the  later  is  impossible  except  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  the  former.  No  process  of  cleansing 
horn  poUution  is  possible  unless  the  sting  of  guilt  has  first  been  extract- 
ed. Banctilication  can  not  begin,  or  go  on,  in  a  soul  still  in  the  hell  of 
remorse.     "  Whom  he  (first)  justifies,  them  he  also  glorifies." 

But  Dr.  Bushnell  rejects  all  this.  He  assumes  that  a  renewing  and 
BiDCtifying  work  can  immediately  begin  and  go  on  in  the  human  soul, 
without  any  provision  being  made  in  the  way  of  satisfying  justice  and 
pacifying  conscience  for  the  sins  that  are  post.  Cleanse  out  the  pollu- 
tion itself  of  sin,  and  the  guilt  of  sin,  if  such  a  thin^  exists,  goes  intonon- 
eiisteece  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  phrase  of  his  definition  quoted 
above,  Christ  "  brings  us  out  of  our  sins  themselves,  and  so  out  of  their 
penalty."  This  is  no  other  than  the  theory  of  Bocinus,  viz. :  that  noth- 
ing is  needed  in  order  to  sat  the  human  soul  in  right  relatione  to  God  in 
rEtspect  to  the  past,  but  to  purify  it  for  the  future.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
post  to  be  lookod  after  in  the  method  of  redemption.  There  is  nothing 
retroipectire,  nothing  judicial  in  it. 

In  harmony  with  this  definition  of  vicarious  sacrifice — a  definition 
clearly  of  the  lueus  a  non  Ixtceiulo  class — tlie  author  proceeds  still  further 
tg  explain  his  view  by  showing  that  ' '  vicarious  sacrifice  "  is  no  such 
anomalous  matter,  upon  the  part  of  God,  as  is  commonly  represented.  It 
is  a  spouies  of  suD'crtng  for  the  good  of  roan  which  the  deity  sharsa  in 
common  with  good  angels,  and  redeemed  souls  themselves.  It  is  here 
that  his  idea  obtains  its  most  distinct  form  and  becomes  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, so  that  no  mistake  in  regard  to  )iis  meaning  is  possible.  Dr.  Bush- 
nell means  by  vicarious  sufforinij  mere  sijmpiilhij,  and  nothing  more,  Ae 
the  mother  identities  herself  in  feeling  aud  suffering  with  her  child's 
feelings  and  autferings.  and  wiliiujly  eriJures  psin  and  sorrow  to  deliver 
it  from  pain  and  sorrow,  so  God  does  in  reference  to  his  creature 
man.  "  God  himself  takes  our  sinning  enmity  upon  his  heart,  painfully 
burdened  by  our  broken  state,  and  travailing,  in  all  the  deepest  feeling 
of  his  nature,  to  recover  ns  to  himself.  .  .  What  we  call  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  nothing  strange  as  regards  the  principle  of  it,  no 
superlative,  unexampled,  and  therefore  uninteliigibie  grace.  It  only 
does  and  sufiers,  and  comes  into  substitution  for,  just  what  any  and  all 
love  will  according  to  its  degree.  And,  in  thisview.it  io  not  something 
higher  in  principle' than  our  human  virtue  knows.  .  .  -  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  resolve  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  but  the  commoa)^ 
known,  always  familiar  principle  of  love,  accepted  as  the  funJamontal 
lawof  duty  even  by  mankind"  (pp.  47,  48).  The  love  of  God,  in  the 
method  of  redemption,  accordingly,  is  represented  to  be  of  the  same  na- 
tote  with  that  of  the  modier  towards  the  child — and  thus,  confessedly,  ' 
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has  no  jadicial  references  or  relations  ;  of  the  aaine  natnre  with  that  of  a 
good  ma.n  towards  hia  ignorant  and  viciona  fellow-man  whom  he  seeks  to 
reclaim — and  this,  confesaoiily,  involves  no  satisfaction  of  the  retributive 
demands  of  law.  Dr.  Biishnell  diatinctly  places  the  Infinite  and  the  Fi- 
nite in  one  categorj,  and  ar^aes  that  as  in  the  creaturelj  relationn  of 
mother  and  child,  of  man  and  fellow-man,  there  is  no  endurance  of  sufTer- 
ing  for  purpose  of  justice,  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  benevolence,  so  in 
the  relation  or  God  to  his  moral  universe,  there  i a  no  endurance  of  anffer- 
ing  for  purposes  of  justice,  in  the  exercise  of  his  mercy.  The  fir»t  part 
of  hie  work  is  devoted  to  proving  that  not  only  the  Son,  but  the  Father, 
and  the  IIolj Spirit,  and  i;ood  ange'a,  and  all  redeemed  seals  are  "in 
vicariou,^  sacrifice."  All  alike  suffer  with  a  sympathetic  (but  not  one  of 
them  with  a  retributive)  suflfering  for  the  welfare  of  others  ;  and  the  only 
difference  between  tlio  "  vicarious  sacrifice  "  made  by  God  the  Father, 
BJid  that  litade  by  John  Ilowd,  for  example,  is  one  of  degree.  The 
tpecUt  is  the  same  in  each  instance. 

The  mere  statement  of  anch  a  theory  is  its  refutation.  Setting  asido 
all  the  difficulties  which  press  (com  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (for  what 
becomes  of  the  hypostatic  distinction  between  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  if  they  stund  in  the  aame  relation  to  the  vicarious  sacrifice  TJ; 
setting  aside  all  the  difficulties  which  press  from  the  doctrine  of  God  m 
the  abstract  (for  how,  upon  thin  view,  can  a  diatinction  in  kind  between 
God  and  man  bo  maintained  T)  the  difBculties  that  press  from  the  Chris- 
tian experience,  to  say  nothing  of  Scripture,  are  enough  to  stamp  it  as  &lae. 
What  human  soul  in  all  the  Christian  centuries  that  was  conscious  of  be- 
ing redeemed  from  guilt  and  sin  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  ever  dreamed 
•that  that  atrange  and  inlinite  compaaaiou  in  the  Godhead  which  spared 
not  tbe  Only  Begotten,  was  a  feeling  of  no  higher  order  than  that  of  one 
creature  toward  another,  and  contained  no  more  and  no  different  qn^- 
tiea  ami  elements  ! 

2.  A  second  position  taken  by  the  autJioT,  antagonistic  to  the  evangel- 
ical statement  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  is,  that  Chriat  was  obligated 
to  Buffer  "  in  vicarious  sacrifice"  for  the  welfare  of  man.  "  Do  we  then 
assume  that  Christ,  in  his  vicarious  sa  Tifico,  was  under  obligations  to 
do  and  suffer  just  what  he  did.  Exactly  this.  Not  that  be  was  under 
obligations  to  another,  but  to  himself.  lie  was  Qod  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions of  God."  (p.  68.) 

Tlio  exercise  of  compassion  in  the  way  of  salvation  throt^fa  Jesus 
Chriat  has  by  universal  consent  been  denominated  "  sovereign."  "God," 
says  St.  Paul,  "  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he 
will,  he  hardoneth."  Both  Calvinists  and  Anninians  ^ree  that  God  was 
tinder  no  moral  necessity,  any  more  than  he  was  under  a  physical  neces- 
sity, to  save  sinners  from  their  own  self-will  and  sin.  Grace,  by  all  evan- 
gelical Bchoola,  ia  denominated  "  free."  By  these  terms  "  sovereign" 
and  "  free,"  is  meant,  that  had  God  not  devised  and  executed  a  melJnod 
of  redemption,  no  stain  would  rest  upon  hia  character.  He  is  as  free 
and  unobligated  in  regard  to  man's  redemption,  as  he  ia  in  regard  to 
those  ange£  who  kept  not  theirfirBteBtate,and  whom"he  hath  reserved 
in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day."  If  Dr.  Bushnell's  argument  ia  valid  in  reference  to  maa's  deliv- 
eraBoe, — if  God  in  Christ  would  not  be  true  to  the  obligations  which 
Slicing  out  of  hia  own  nature  and  attributes,  had  he  not  entered  npoa 
"  vicAiions  suffering"  in  order  to  save  wretched  and  sinful  man, — uen 
a  blot  leats  upon  him  for  his  neglect  of  the  devjls.    Anything  that  iasuM 
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ant  of  the  immasent  necessitiei  of  the  divine  nature  ia  nniverBal  in  it« 
application.  Mid  operation.     God  can  not,  for  itluatration,  bo  trne  to  the 

Kinciplo  of  veracity  in  his  natare,  in  rofojence  to  [he  seraphim,  and  not 
trns  to  it  in  reference  to  the  cherubim.  And  if  it  be  a  fact  that  die 
moral  Datnro  of  the  deity  makoe  it  incumbent  upon  hira  to  "  suffer  vica- 
rionsly"  to  save  mankind,  then  ilraakea  it  in  cum  bent  upon  him  to  "  suf- 
fer vicariously"  t«  aave  every  lost  spirit.  Nothing  is  gained  by  the  re- 
mark that  God  in  Christ  "  was  not  under  obli^tions  to  another,  but  to 
himseif,"  (p.  68.)  The  liberty  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  exhibition  of 
compassion  to  the  sinner  would  he  as  completely  nullified  by  an  inter- 
nal altrihate  of  his  own  nocessitsting  such  exhibition,  bh  by  an  external 
right  of  man  demanding  it.  If  Dr.  Buehneil  can  eiitabllBh  the  fact  that 
God  is  under  the  same  obligation  to  save  sinners  that  he  is  to  be  holy,  or 
tmthful.  then  such  a  phrase  as  "  free  and  sovereign  grace"  ia  absurd. 

But  this  position  flows  from  his  preceding  one,  because  it  is  involved 
in  it.  We  have  seen  that  thu  author  logically  ntiUifieB  the  distinction  be- 
tneen  God  and  man  by  his  assertion,  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  is 
capable  of,  and  is  absorbed  in,  the  same  species  of  sympathetic  suffering 
which  one  creature  feels  toward  another.  ■ "  There  is  a  cross  in  God  be- 
fore the  wood  is  seen  upon  Calvary;  hid  in  God's  own  virtue  itself, 
Itruggling  on  heavily  in  burdened  feeling  through  all  the  previous  ages, 
and  struggling  as  heavily  now  even  in  the  throne  of  the  worlds."  (p. 
M.)  "God  himself,  as  well  out  of  Christ  as  in  the  incarnate  person  of 
Christ,  incurs  a, profoundly  real  suffering, — not  physical  suffering,  as  I 
DOW  speak,  yet  a  suffering  more  deep  than  any  physical  suffering  can  be. 
The  principal  suffering  of  any  really  great  being,  and  especially  of  God, 
is  because  of  his  moral  sensibility."  (p.  224.)  This  is  a  humauization  of 
deity,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Incarnation,  in  which  tlie  two  natures  re> 
main  each  unchanged  (the  divine  stiti  divine,  and  the  human  still  human), 
but  in  the  sense  of  the  transmutation  of  one  into  the  other.  And  di« 
tnnsmulation  is  not  even  so  noble  as  that  of  the  old  Monophysite,  who 
absorbed  and  lost  the  human  in  the  divine.  In  the  scheme  before  us,  the 
Infinite  ia  transmuted  into  the  Finite,  and  appears  clothed  in  the  same 
feelings,  affections,  sympathy,  and  "vicarious  suffering,"  with  a  good 
uigel,  or  a  good  man.  It  is,  therefore,  both  natural  and  logical  to  place 
the  good  God  under  the  same  ohtir/atians  with  the  good  creature.  As  the 
latter  owes  it  to  himself,  to  sympathize  with  his  suffering  fellow-faeinge 
and  deliver  them  from  their  evila,  so  the  former  owes  it  to  himself,  to  sym- 
pathize with  bia  suffering  and  sinful  universe,  and  redeem  it  from  its  woee, 
"  God  himself  is  not  any  better  than  he  ought  to  be.and  the  very  essence 
sndglory  of  hisperfectionis,  thathe  is  just  as  goodasheought  to  be  .  . 
Here  then  ia  onr  first  point  when  we  attempt  [sic)  the  cross  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ;  wo  must  bring  everything  hack  under  the  common  standards 
of  eternal  virtue,  and  we  must  find  Christ  doing  and  suffering  just  what 
he  ought,  or  felt  that  he  ought,  neither  more  nor  less."  (p.  68.) 

That  anch  a  poaition  as  this,  which  we  believe  is  original  with  our  au- 
thor, carries  its  refutation  with  it,  is  plain.  Our  Lord,  in  enunciating 
ths  doctrine  of  a  creature's  merit,  lays  it  down  that  no  creature  can  es- 
tablish an  absolute  meritoriousnese  before  the  Being  who  created  him 
from  nothing,  presei^ce  him  in  existence,  and  (in  the  case  of 'man)  re- 
deems him  from  sin  and  hell.  "When  ye  have  done  ail  those  things 
tiiat  are  commanded  you,  say,  we  are  unprofitable  servants,  we  have  done 
that  which  it  was  onr  duty  to  do."  If  the  theory  of  Dr.  Bnshnell  be 
ootrect,  the  deity  is  in  the  same  category  in  respect  to  the  redempti«i 
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of  man.     He  baa  done  that  which  it  wu  his  duty  to  do  j  he  is  an  "  im- 

Erofitsble  servant,"  not  meriting  even  the  thaaka,  much  leas  the  eternal 
yma  and  liailelujah  of  those  wlio  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  laub. 
3.  A  third  position  of  Dr.  Bushnell  totally'  incompa tibia  with  the  doc- 
trine of  vicarious  atonement  is  found  in  a  distinction  which  he  makes  be- 
tween law  before  instituted  government,  and  law  in  institatad  goTem- 
ment.  This,  also,  is  a  distinction  entirely  original  with  the  author.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  biatorj  of  opinions,  cither  Pagan  or  Christian.  It 
ia  an  alCogetlier  new  invention,  and  mauutactured,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  hie  suheino.  Wu  are  to  conueive  of  law  in 
its  absolute  and  highest  form,  says  our  author,  as  existing  prior  to  an; 
government  or  legislation.  It  is  God's  moral  nature  abstracted  from  anj 
statute  which  he  promulgates  accompanied  tvith  penal  sanctioDS.  It  it 
the  idea  of  "  right,"  which  is  deeper  than  Uod's  will,  which  is  not  con- 
stituted by  God's  wilt,  and  to  which  Gud'a  will  is  itself  subject.  God's 
"allegiance  to  an  idea,  viz:  rigAj,  was  his  righteousness — the  sum  of 
all  perfections  "  (p.  liiS.).  God  is  obligated  to  do  "right."  This  is  a 
law  under  which  He  is  placed,  in  oommun  with  angels  and  men.  Thereis 
no  difference  between  tlie  Creator  and  the  creature,  in  this  respect.  Hoth 
alike  are  under  law.  "  The  grand  primal  fact  then  is,  that  God's  omk 
nature  was  in  law,  or  crystallizing  in  eternal  obligation,  before  he  be- 
came a  taw-giver,  and  that  he  became  a  law-giver  only  beca:i8e  he  was 
already  in  the  power  of  law."  (p.  235.)  But  this  idea  of  "right,"  to 
which  God  and  all  his  rational  creatures  are  alike  subject,  contains  in  it 
no  eUmeai  of  rttribiUive  juitiu.  It  is  only  when  God  eata'bliahes  a  moral 
government  that  he  invents  retributive  justice,  and  arms  law  with  penal 
sanctions.  He  is  not  necessitated  to  do  tbis  by  anything  in  his  esseutial 
nature,  because,  as  has  been  noticed,  this  nature  of  his  has  nothing  va 
do  with  retribution.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  claims  of 
law  in  th€  ■government  which  he  has  set  up,  that  he  threatens  and  inflicts 
penalty  ;  and  if  he  had  chosen  not  to  afSx  any  such  sanctions  and  penal- 
ties he  might  have  done  eo  {p.  250).  In  this  way,  the  author  so  detines 
the  idea  oi  justice,  and  so  arrangue  it  in  his  scheme,  as  to  deprive  it 
altogether  of  its  absolute  and  necessary  quality  in  the  divine  nature,  and 
to  make  it  a  merely  optional  and  secondary  thing.  As  such,  it  requires 
no  satia .'action.  It  is  merely  held  tn  terrorem  over  transgressors  fur  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  their  coiivorsion  from  sin. 

For  another  singularity  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  view  of  instituted  law  ie,  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  redemplivt  agency  itself.  It  does  not  merely  prepare 
for  the  exercise  of  mercy,  butit  ia  a  co-factor  with  mercy,  in  delivering 
the  soul  from  sin.  Mercy  drawa  the  siimer,  and  instituted  law  drives 
him,  and  between  the  two  he  gets  into  heaven.  In  consonance  with  this 
theory,  the  author  supposes  the  apostasy  of  man  to  occur  pTevioatlg  to 
the  existence  of  law  in  its  instituted  form.  I>aw  -with  retributive  godc- 
tions  ia  not  given  in  and  with  the  creation  of  a  moral  agent.  Justice,  says 
OUT  author,  is  not  necessar}'  to  moral  character  ;  it  is  neceeeary  only  id 
order  to  polity  {p.  2G0}.  Consequently,  the  sinless  creature  ie  merely 
under  that  idea  of  "  right,"  to  which  God  himself  is  aubject,  and  knows 
nothing  of  retributive  justice,  and  never  will  in  case  he  remaina  sinless. 
In  this  Btat«  of  things,  however,  "  some  one  or  many  races  of  moral  na- 
'  tnres  throw  off  the  imperaonal  law,  and  break  loose  in  a  condition  of  tin- 
Bubjection.  Their  moral  natures  compel  them  to  suffer  a  tremendous 
shock  of  recoil.  There  is  a  terrible  disjunction  of  order  in  their  psrti 
and  powers  ;  so  that  what  they  call  their  soul  will  be  acarcely  better  than 
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avran^lQ  of  conCrarictioa,  or  cage  of  growliag  antipathies.  Not  that 
in  lliis  fall,  i>r  self- undoing,  the  eoul  suffers  anything  which  ia  called 
jiutice,  unJor  the  political  analogies.  Wa  do  not  lEnow  that  it  suffer* 
taytliing  in  the  scale  of  desert,  which  is  the  common  notion  of  justico ; 
we  onlj  know  tliat  it  receives  a  shock  of  iiecossary  pain,  or  disorder, 
from  the  violation  of  an  immutable  idea  that  belongs  iuhiire  tly  to  its 
mural  nature  "  (p.  242).  This  is  the  antlior'e  notion  of  apostasy  ;  and,  in 
this  state  of  things,  God  brings  in  law  in  its  govtrnnteiUiU  or  itittituUd 
form,  containing  the  punitive  element  and  armed  with  terrors  and  penol- 
tiea,  to  hel;)  undo  the  mischief  that  has  been  dune. 

Thit  such  an  Illogical  idea  of  law  as  this  ia  shojld  have  ever  entered 
the  br.iia  of  a  sane  man  is  remarkable.  For  if  writi3rs  upon  law  agree  in 
tnytliing,  it  is  that  penal  sanctions  as  neceaaarily  enter  into  llie  conception 
of  all  law  given  to  a  creature  as  heat  does  into  the  coi^eptlon  of  t  re, 
or  cold  into  that  of  ice.  They  hold  it  to  be  iroposaible  even  to  conceive 
of  law  for  man  without  penalty.  And  yet  here  is  an  author  who  postu- 
lates for  the  race  of  man  in  its  primitive  stato,  a  species  of  law  iu  which 
tbece  ia  nothing  puuitive.  The  onlypoaaible  palliation  for  such  an  irro* 
tionat  notion,  that  we  can  invent  for  the  wriier,  is  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  sinless  creature  in  supposed  to  be  under  the  very  same  law  with  the 
ainlcaa  Creator ;  and  that  the  Creator  can  not  be  supposed  to  be  liable  to 
penalties.  God  ia  not  threatened  withretribution,  and  neither,  therefore, 
is  his  creature. 

But  this,  again,  only  ozposes  the  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the  whole 
theory.  Dr.  Uushiiell  quietly  poatulafesthat  the  Creatorand  the  ci'eature 
are  under  one  and  the  lanie  law.  The  Creator  is  obligated  to  do  "  right," 
and  the  creature  ia  obligated  to  do  "right."  Therefore, the  Creatorand 
creature  stand  under  the  aame  rule  of  duty.  But  the  anm  and  substance 
of  the  moral  law  for  the  creature  runs  thus  :  ''Thon  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  This,  certain- 
ly, is  DO  law  for  the  Lord  God  himself,  fiy  playing  with  the  vague  word 
"right,''  UiB  author  deludes  himself.  Obedience  and  love  towards  a 
sapocior  are  "  right"  and  proper  in  the  instance  of  the  creature  ;  but  are 
neither  "  ri^^ht"  nor  poasiblo  in  the  instance  of  the  Creator,  It  is  the 
vicious  annihilation  of  the  difference  between  the  Infinite  and  Finite, 
which  here,  as  throughout  the  work,  lies  at  the  root  of  this  misconcep- 
tion oflaw.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  speatc,  in  thia  connection, 
of  these  races  of  moral  natures  as  " /elioio-naturea  with  God  "  (p.  244). 

Another  (lillicuhy  with  this  notioa  of  punitive  law,  as  distinguished 
from  instituted  law,  is  seen  in  what  our  author  remarks  upon  the  apostasy 
which  is  supposed  to  occur  under  it.  When  moral  agents  revolt  against 
it,  their  whole  internal  state  is  thrown,  he  says,  into  a  '"nimbus  of  con- 
fusion. For  though  nothing  as  j-et  is  contrived  in  them  and  the  world,  to 
have  a  retributive  reaction,  their  simply  being  moral  natures  will  compel 
them  to  suffer  a  tremendoits  shock  of  recoil  "  (p,  240).  But  how  is  such 
an  effect  to  be  produced  from  such  a  cause  as  he  aaaigna  ?  If  after  the 
violation  of  law  liiere  ia  no  conaciousneaa  of  amenability  to  justice,  and 
00  seiise  of  its  claims,  such  a  recoil  in  the  soul  as  the  author  speaks  of 
woold  be  impossible.  After  eUminating  from  the  human  spirit  every- 
thing of  a  retributive  nature,  such  a  reaction  aa  is  described  would  be  aa 
likely  to  be  produced  by  gunpowder  as  by  anything  else.  There  is  no 
mora'  cause  for  it,  and  if  there  be  any  such  tiling,  we  must  seek  its  effi- 
cient in  the  sphere  of  matter,  rather  than  of  mind. 

It  is  very  plain  why  thia  arbitrary  and  fictitious  distinotioD  between 
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ftbeolule  aad  inetitnted  taw  was  invented.  Unlesi  the  author  can  get  rid 
«f  punitive  iusfice  as  an  absolute,  neceseary,  and  eternal  atuibute,  he 
can  not  reach  his  conclusion.  So  long  as  the  idea  of  justice  remsins  in 
the  common  form  in  nhich  it  lies  in  the  human  mind,  and  pervadca  all 
the  ethical  productii  of  the  haroan  mind,  either  in  science  or  literatnre, 
•0  lotifc  it  will  be  impossible  to  evince  the  rationality  ot  the  "  moral 
theory  "  of  the  atonement.  Rence  these  postulates  and  definitions  which 
throw  justice  into  the  category  of  the  relative,  the  contingent,  the  sec 
ondai?,  the  optional.  It  can  then  be  manipulatfid  to  euit  the  precon- 
ceived theory.  "  If  we  could  but  get  rid  of  this  iW ice, "  saya  Socinni, 
"evenif  we  had  no  other  proof,  that  fictjon  of  Christ's  satisfac lion  would 
be  thorooghly  exposed,  and  would  vanish."  ■  Dr.  Bushnell  has  gotiidof 
it  in  his  book,  by  the  short  method  of  a  definition  and  a  distinction ;  but 
this  is  something  quite  different  from  dethroning  that  august  principle 
"  whoso  seat,"  says  Hooker,  "  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whoso  voice  is 
the  harmony  of  the  world." 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  further  upon  the  positions  of  this 
treatise ;  and  there  is  the  less  need  to  do  so,  after  the  account  we  have 
given  of  the  fundamental  principles  that  tie  at  the  bottom  of  it  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  theory  of  Christ's  work,  in  case  the 
theorist  begins  with  denying  that  it  has  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
attribute  of  justice,  and  that  it  is  a  work  which  can  not  be  left  undone 
without  a  blot  upon  the  divine  character.  That  "justification"  most  be 
transmuted  into  "  sanctification,"  and  all  forensic  acquitlal  upon  the 
ground  of  the  substituted  suSVring  of  the  Son  of  God  be  denied,  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Justification  is  making  just,->iB  "  righteoussing," 
or  making  righteous.  "  Christian  juatificatiun,"  says  Dr.  Sushnell,  "hta 
no  reference  whatever  to  justice  under  the  political  analogies,  or  to  nnj 
compensation  of  justice."  {p.  427.)  The  "  righteousness"  of  God  which, 
according  to  Bt,  Fanl,  is  manifested  in  the  "  propitiation"  of  Christ,  ii 
not  bis  retributive  justice,  but  goodness, — and  a  goodness  that  is  of  a 
most  vague  and  unintelligible  species.  "When  we  are  justified  hj 
faith,  we  are  carried  directly  back  into  the  recesses,  so  to  speak,  of 
Qod's  eternity, — back  of  all  instituted  government,  back  of  the  creation, 
back  of  the  statutes,  and  penalties,  and  the  coming  wrath  of  gniltnesi, 
and  all  the  contrived  machineries  and  maane  of  grace,  including  in  • 
sense  even  the  Bible  itself, — and  rested  with  God,  on  the  base  of  hii 
antecedent,  spontaneous,  immutable,  righteousness  .  .  .  Wo  are  (has 
united  to  Ood  in  the  antecedent  glories  and  liberties  of  hie  eternal  char- 
acter." (p.  42S.)  This  is  an  idea  of  righteousness  much  like  thatof  tha 
Gnostic,  which  can  not  he  better  expresaed  than  by  the  term  "  good  na- 
ture,"— a  quality  in  which  no  judicial  element  is  found,  and  from  which 
it  is  energeticidly  excluded.  The  student  will  be  reminded  in  many 
parts  of  this  treatise  of  those  views  of  the  holiness  of  God,  of  law,  and 
of  divine  government  which  played  such  a  part  in  the  schematiEing  of 
the  Gnostic,  and  which,  had  they  prevailed  over  the  catholic  failh  of  tb« 
Early  Church,  would  have  brought  even  a  thicker  darkness  and  a  mi  r« 
dreadful  Jicentionsneas  upon  Christendom,  than  that  which  resulted  fron 
tb«  corruption  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  Papal  Church. 
When  the  punitive  quality  is  taken  out  of  God's  righteousness,  and  hii 
pnre  and  holy  justice  is  converted  into  mere  sentimentality,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  into  more  sympathy  with  suffering  only  because  it  it 
fluffe'ing,  all  the  structures  of  ethics  are  thrown  into  ruins,  and  the  "»^ 
of  B^iourus' '  is  soon  built  apon  them.    Wq  donbt  not  tiiai  the  author  of 
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ttus  treatise  sappoBod  himself  to  be  doing  good  service  in  its  constrno- 
Kon  ;  and  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  if  ite  views  of  the  divine  character 
and  attributes  ehould  prevail,  it  would  be  the  deeiructian  of  both  natu- 
ral and  revealed  religion. — of  revealed  religion,  because  the  treatise  in- 
Talidates  those  first  principles  of  morals  and  government  which  are  pre- 
•nppoaed  hj revelation,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  either  to  un- 
derstand or  to  justify  the  revealed  system  of  truth. 

The  refutation  of  the  views  advanced  in  Ih^s  work  has  alreailj  been 
made  i»  the  old  and  long- continued  controversy  between  the  de  enders 
and  opponents  of  the  doctrine  uf  vicaiious  atonement  If  the  literature 
upon  this  subject  does  nut  already  contain  an  answer  to  the  affirma- 
tiouB  and  objections  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  we  are  ready  to  confess  that  his 
book  is  unanswerable.  If,  fur  example,  his  assertion  that  the  sacrificee 
under  the  Old  Testamenl  economy  were  none  of  thera  expiatory,  and  that 
the  idea  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  is  wholly  heathen,  and  noi  in  the  least 
Hebrew  (p.  495,  sq.) ;  if  his  yet  more  sweeping  assertion  that  the  idea 
of  expiation  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  entire 
Scriptures  "  exhibit  no  trace  of  expiation"  (p.  496), — if  such  affirma- 
tions am  those,  running  counter  to  the  whole  current  of  BibUcal  exegesis, 
as  represented,  not  by  the  eva  igclica!  critic  only,  but  by  the  rutionalLstic, 
are  not  abundantly  refuted  by  existing  diecuasions  and  treatises,  then  it 
ia  useless  to  open  the  subject  any  further.  Does  not  Dr.  Bushnell  know 
that  one  principal  reason,  probably  the  determining  reason,  for  the  rejec- 
tioD  of  much  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  divine  revelation,  by  the  more 
learned  class  ofrationalizingciegetes,  like  Setnler,Eicbhom, and  Geseuius, 
was  its  representation  of  Jehovah  as  "a  jealous  God,"  "  angry  with  the 
^rictod  every  day,"  and  its  sacrificial  system  as  placatory  iu  its  types 
and  ceremoniesT  These  scholars  were  as  competent  liebraiatsas  the 
author  of  tliis  work,  and  were  as  httle  hkely  as  he  to  find  tbc  doctrine 
of  expiation  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  in  case  it  really  were  not 
there.  Their  detestation  of  the  dograit  was  as  intetiseus  his  own.  But 
Ibeir  learning  did  not  permit  them  to  be  blinded  by  their  detestation ;  and 
they  adopted  the  fair  and  candid  method  of  taking  the  Old  Testamcntas 
they  found  it,  and  because  they  found  it  full  of  expiating  blood,  tliey  re- 
jected its  claim  to  be  the  iuepira^on  of  Glod.  Has  Dr.  Bushnell  never 
read  the  tirades  of  .that  unlearned  and  much  more  pass  onate  class  of 
critics,  represented  by  Theodore  Parker,  against  the  "  ugly  deity"  of  Ibe 
Pentateuch  T  After  all  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  Bible  as  containing 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  from  boginning  to  end, — both  parties  alike 
conceding  this, —  baa  it  been  reserved  for  Dr.  Bushnell  to  discover  that 
it  has  been  the  defence  and  attack  of  a  phantom  ! 

A  similar  remark  is  suggested  by  the  confidence  with  which  the  au- 
thor propounds  his  exegesis  respecting  the  meaning  of  such  words  as 
**  justice,"  and"  righteousneea,"oacurringintliePauhne Epistles.  When 
a  critic,  like  Frltzsche  for  example,  with  no  bias  iu  favor  of  the  evangel- 
ical tenet,  yet,  as  conceded  by  all,  a  thorough  philologist  and  gramma- 
rian, finds  the  doctrine  of  forensic  justification  in  those  passages  where 
our  author  finds  only  the  doctrine  of  "righteous sing,"  can  he  wonder  if 
bia  reader  cravea  a  longer  and  more  thorough  discussion  than  he  has  de- 
voted to  such  key-words  T  Dr.  B .  may  obj  ct,  that  in  this  mode  of  argu- 
ii^  we  are  merely  appeahi^  to  authorities,  but  what  is  he  himeeif  but  an 
authority  in  this  instance!  The  reader  of  this  treatise,  in  respect  to  the 
ose  of  Scriptural  words  and  phrases,  finds  Httle  more  than  the  author's 
ipK  dixit ;  and  surely  it  is  fair  in  such  a  case  to  inquire  who  ipu  is,  and 
to  weigh  him  in  the  scales  with  others. 
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Ani]  this  brings  us  to  our  concluding  remark,  that  this  treatiee  is  one 
of  the  iDoat  dogmatic  in  ite  tone,  while  >ct  it  is  a  velic-mcnt  protect 
•gainat  dogmas  and  dogmatism.  The  author's  cry  against  "  furumltut " 
is  unceasing.  Ilenrj  lieina  complained  that  tlie  spasmodic  writing  of 
the  novelist  nofi'man  was  "  ono  agonizing  shriek  in  twoni/  vohimes." 
We  have  often  thought  of  this  phi-ase  in  connection  with  Carlyle's  agoni- 
sing shriek  in  twenty  -voluines  upon  the  virtues  of  silence  ;  and.  now  it 
comes  up  again,  upon  reading  Dr.  B  ushn  ell's  la  men  lati  on  over  "  tliculogic 
oontrivings,"  in  a  treatise  which  is  the  most  ingenious  "  contrivance" 
in  theology  we  have  ever  seen.  And  coupled  with  this  positivcnees  of 
manner — to  which  in  itself  tliere  is  nut  the  slightest  objection,  provided 
it  is  supported  by  depth  of  insight,  and  a  calm  commanding  conscions- 
ness  of  truth  and  power — thoro  is  a  paEsionatcness  of  manner,  somewhat 
snbducd,  yetpervading  the  entire  trcotiBc.  It  has  infected  and  some- 
what vitiated  the  author's  style,  whtcli  in  his  previous  works,  though 
not  nntinged  with  mannerism,  was  generally  pure  and  racy  English.  The 
author's  mind  is  put  under  a  strain  by  his  uieory,  and  this  strains  his 
style.  Id  attempting  to  hold  on  upon  such  strong  terms  as  "vicarious 
■acrifice,"  "  made  a  curse,"  "propitiation,"  et-;.,  while  yet  the  notion 
of  penality  must  be  excluded  from  ihem,  tic  is  compelled  to  druw  upon 
bis  vocabulary  and  his  imagery  to  the  very  utmost.  His  description  of 
tho  suffering  of  Christ,  and  of  "  God  the  tather  in  vicarious  sacrifice," 
oftentimes  becomes  so  forced  as  to  be  objectionable  not  merely  upon 
rhetorical  but  religious  gruunds.  He  upeaks,  fur  example,  of ''  the  soul 
of  Jesus  just  rceUng  into  death"  (p.  229} ;  as  if  it  were  the  blind  uncer- 
tain plunge  of  an  earthly  hero  into  ihe  great  gloom,  instead  of  the  calm, 
and  majeatic  departure  of  iiim  who  came  from  God,  and  went  to  Uod, 
who  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  power  to  take  it  again. 

As  we  said  in  the  bcgintiing  of  our  notice,  so  we  say  again  in  its  close, 
we  sincerely  regret  the  position  to  which  Dr-  Buelmcll  has  finally  come. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  vital  truth,  and  such  a  thing  as  fatal  error,  in 
regard  to  the  central  dogma  of  the  Christian  system.  Wo  believe,  with 
the  mass  of  Christendom  in  all'ages,  that  the  evangelical  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  Atonement  conlaiiiS  the  former,  and  the  Socinian  state- 
ment contains  the  latter ;  and  tlie  differential  bctwceu  these  two  lies  in 
the  piacular  element  iu  Christ's  work.  The  publication  of  any  treatise 
of  ^ny  human  creature  can  not,  of  course,  make  any  material  difference 
in  the  total  hiaiory  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church.  The  individnal 
man,  and  the  individual  treatise,  is  a  bubble  in  the  ocean,  and  in  refer- 
once  to  them  both  it  may  he  said,  that  tlie  purposes  of  God  will  reach 
their  coUHummation  nolens  votens.  In  this  sense,  it  is  certain  that  "  we 
can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth."  But  while  the  doc- 
trine of  forgiveness  through  tho  expiating  bloud  of  t!io  Son  of  God  does 
not  need  the  support  of  any  individual,  the  individual  needs  the  support 
of  the  doctrine,  and  in  this  reference  we  sin cerelj  regret  that  the  author, 
and  that  circle  who  may  be  influenced  by  him,  are  building  their  house 
upon  the  sand.  W.  G.  T.  8. 

abt.  IX.— cbitical  notes  on  recent  books. 

THEOLOOT. 

History  oj  Iliiionalism ;  anbraimg  a  SuTvty  of  tht  Present  Stale  of  Proted- 

an(  Theology,     By  tho  Kit.  Josh  F.  Hubst,  A.  M.    With  Appendix  of 
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Literature.  New  York:  Soribner,  1865.  pp.623.  The  author  of  this 
vuliuae,  we  undemtand,  is  a  miniBter  of  tho  MothodiaC  church,  who  haa' 
ipent  some  time  in  Germany  pursuing  sludica  in  relation  to  this  History. 
^e  work  bears  throughout  the  murks  of  diligent  study,  and  ehowa  that 
the  writer  haa  taken  a  wide  range  of  investigation.  For  t)ie  moat  part 
he  is  candid  and  Just  in  his  estitoate  of  the  thnnlogical  and  philosophical 
tandenciea  of  rationaliBm.  About  half  of  tlie  volume  Is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  German  rationaliam,  which  he  traces  back  to  some  of 
the  earlier  diverL^encies  in  the  Lutheran  theology,  and  portj-ays  through  ita 
maltiform  changes  down  to  the  present  time.  There  is  a  marked  dilTer- 
ence  in  tha  treutment  of  different  phases  of  this  movement  [  the  older 
ntionahBla,  K^nt,  bchleiermacher  and  his  school,  and  Strauss  are  most 
fully  treated ;  Baur  and  llegel  are  dismissed  with  a  somewhat  curt  no- 
tice. Tho  same  History  is  preaeifted  in  ita  ancceasive  stages  in  Holland, 
Vrance,  Switzerland,  England,  and  this  country.  Thus  the  field  travers- 
ed is  a  pretty  broad  one,  leaving  at  several  points  certain  dtsidtrnla  to 
be  BQpptied ;  yet  affiirdint;  on  the  whok  a  wide  and  fair  view  of  all  tha 
wiouB  latitudinari^  and  rationalistic  tendoncies.  The  work  is  not  ao 
Doch  the  fruit  of  original  study,  as  a  diligent  compilation  from  other  his- 
tories covering  the  same  ground.  It  will  answer  in  many  reapectaavery  . 
iweful  purpode,  as  a  preUminary  and  popular  survey  of  a  subject  of  ab- 
aorblng  and  increasing  interest.  Extracts  from  other  writcis  give  variety 
to  the  points  of  view.  The  atylo  is  in  general  lucid,  though  here  and 
tbers  it  stands  in  need  of  a  judicions  pruning.  The  Appendix  of  Litera- 
toTB  ia  a  useful  addition. 

'Hu  Fersonof  CAi-tirf;  (Ae  Jfirarieo/Z/istori/.-With  a  Reply  to  Strauaa 
and  Rsnan,  and  a  CoUeetiou  of  Teatimonios  of  Uiibelievers.  By  Tuilip 
ScHAi^,  D.  D.,  Bontun:  American  Tract  Society,  pp.  375.  This  work 
grew  out  of  an  address  on  the  Marat  CharatUr  of  C/irUt  ,■  but  it  is  very 
moch  enlarged,  and  made  more  complete  and  convincing  as  an  argument. 
The  object  is  to  show,  that  tho  strongest  evidence  for  Christianity  is 
foood  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  tliia  ajipcara  in  the  Gospels  and  in  histo- 
ry. It  is  an  excellent  treatise,  written  in  a  popular  and  impressive 
Btjle.  The  fiiise  theories  about  Oirist  are  fairly  stated  and  refuted  with 
cogent  arguments.  The  collection  of  Testimonies  of  Unbelievers  ia  a 
new  attempt,  and  well  handled.  The  book  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  use. 
and  it  ought  to  be  widely  circulated  to  counteract  many  present  unbe- 
lieving tendencies.  The  English  of  the  author  is  singularly  idiomatic  for 
a  foreigner.  He  uses,  however,  we  notice,  the  words  "realness"  and 
"  nniversolnosa,"  instead  of  "  reality  "  and  "  universality." 

Haloru  of  Pmteitaia  Tluahgy.  (Geachichte  d.  Prot.  Theologie.)  By 
GcOTAV  Frame.  2d  Part.  From  Caliit  to  the  Philosophy  of  Wolf.  Leipsic, 
18S5.  pp.  410.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  published  in  18G2. 
This  second  volume  is  divided  into  three  heads:  1.  Syncretism  (of  Caliit^ 
w),  Salmurianism  (the  School  of  Saumur),  and  Philosophical  Emancipa- 
tion, 2.  Pietism  and  Cocceianiam.  3.  Critics.  Free  Thinkers  and  Phi- 
logopbora.  The  time  embraced  is  about  a  century.  Tho  work  is  ani- 
nutad  and  thorough  ;  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  moat  interesting  sketch 
of  Protestant  Theology  we  have  vet  nad — more  condensed  and  graphic 
than  the  volumes  of  Gass,  A  large  apace  is  given  to  the  ReTormed 
Theology  in  France  and  Holland.  Tho  School  of  Saumur  (Cameron,  Amy- 
rant,  PiacsBua.  Pajon,  etc.)  is  well  deacribed.  The  Federal  Theology  of 
Holland  (Cocceianiam}  is  also  quite  ebborately  portrayed.    In  style  and 
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method  tbe  kothoi  Bomewhat  resembles  Hase ;  he  is  also  a  Proreuor  at 
Jena. 

Etaavt  on  the  Supematarai  Origin  t^  Ckrittianity,  wiih  Sptciai  lUftrtaa 
to  the  Theoria  of  lUnnn,  *StTatia,  and  the  Tubingen  ScAooi.  By  Hst. 
Gbobob  p.  FiBHKB,  M.  A.  Profeasor  of  Church  History  iu  Tale  Collie. 
New  York:  Scribner.  1866.  pp.586.  ITiie  able  volume  diecnsBCs  in 
thirteen  easaye  the  following  topics  :  1.  The  Nature  of  the  Conflict  with 
Ekcpticisni  aod  Unbelief;  2.  The  GcnuineneHs  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  3. 
The  Origin  of  the  First  Three  GoBpelH  ;  4.  Baur  on  Parties  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  and  on  Che  Book  of  the  Acts  -,  5.  Baur  on  Ebionitism  and  EuLr 
Christianity;  G.  Strauss's  Mythical  Theory  ;  7.  Strauaa'a  ReHtatemcnt  of 
hisTheory;  8.  The  Legendary  Theory  of  Benan  ;  9.  Theodore  Parker's 
Critical  0[>inioDS  ;  10.  Baur  and  StraUBs  on  Paul's  Conversion  ;  11.  Nature 
and  Function  of  the  6hriBtian  Miracles^  12.  Teatimoiiy  of  Jeaus  coiicein- 
ing  Himsetf ;  13.  The  Pcraonality  of  God  in  Reply  to  the  Positivist  and 
Pantheiat.  Several  of  these  Essaya  have  been  pre vioaaly  published  in 
variona  religious  quarterlies  (one  of  them  is  our  own)  ;  but  they  are  re- 
published in  an  enlarged  and  improved  form,  and  with  import^t  addi- 
tions. The  work  is  timely  ;  the  queationa  it  raises  are  widely  entertained, 
and  are  of  vita!  import.  Professor  Fisher  handles  them  in  the  spirit  of  * 
true  Christian  scholar.  He  understanda  them  ;  he  has  studied  them  ;  hs 
'  knows  their  difficulties  ;  and  he  ia  competent  to  grapple  with  them.  The 
beat  view  of  some  of  these  topics,  to  be  fonad  in  £  gliah  theological 
literature  (fOr  example,  the  theoriea  of  Baur]  ia  contained  in  this  volume. 
The  author  ia  eminently  candid  ;  there  is  no  evasion  of  difficulties ;  and 
bis  replies  commend  themselves  to  the  reader's  moat  sober  and  reasona- 
ble convictjons.  The  stylo  is  lucid,  and  the  arrangement  orderly.  Pro- 
feaeor  Fisher  has  the  rare  art  of  saying  and  doing  just  enough  to  estab- 
lish his  points,  and  not  venturing  into  any  rash  or  needless  positions.  Ws 
heartily  commend  bis  work.  It  deserves  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  wide 
circulation. 

Voieet  of  the  Soul  annmred  in  God.  By  Bev.  John  Bkd.  New  York ; 
Carters.  1866.  pp.  3T4.  Wo  wish  to  commend  this  work  again  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  warmly  praised  by  those  whose  judg- 
nuent  is  discriminating.  It  is  a  conaetutive  and  able  argument  for  Chris- 
tianity, under  the  subjective  aspect,  as  meeting  man's  wants  at  the  most 
vital  points.     It  is  also  very  well  written;   in  a  clear,  manly  and  direct 

BIBUCAL  LITEBATCBE. 
E^ication  de  I'ivnngilt  ttlon  Saint  Jean.  Par  J.  F.  Aitii.  Geneve, 
Paris :  1864.  pp.  €80.  This  elaborate  work  contains  a  Preface,  netting 
forth  the  special  reasons  for  Belectin;;  the  Gospel  of  John  to  meet  the  re- 
ligious wants  of  the  age  ;  on  Introduction,  in  which  the  authenticity  of 
this  Gospel  is  conclusively  argued  against  recent  objections  ;  a  New  Ti-ans- 
lation,  with  on  exposition  and  notes  ;  and,  in  fine,  an  Appendix  on  vari- 
ous theological  and  critical  pointa,  raised  in  connection  with  thia  Gos- 
pel. It  is  a  work  which  haa  for  years  been  growing  in  the  author's 
mind,  the  fruit  of  a  conviction,  that  thorough  exegelical  stud iea  were 
among  tho  best  means  of  reviving  an  interest  in  Christianity  among  ths 
French  Protest  nts,  in  the  midst  of  their  present  crisis.    The  author  is  a 

Eupil  of  Vinot,  of  whose  works  he  has  given,  in  two  volumes,  a  valna- 
le  systematic  synopsis,  in  the  form  of  extracts.    For  several  yeaiB  he 
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b%a  been  a  Profesaor  in  the  Academy  at  LaoBiuine,  where  his  evangelical 
influence  has  been  Btrongl)'  felt.  He  haa  also  written  a  Histor;  of  tho 
United  Sates,  of  which  we  have  spoken  under  iftiother  head.  Tliia  work 
on  Joht)  will  give  him  an  honorahie  pUce  amaag  the  inturpretfera  of  tha 
New  Testamont.  It  JB  intended  for  general,  rather  than  for  strictlj 
acholaatic  nso.  While  it  reals  on  exact  philological  atudj,  the  roinutua 
of  Bucb  study  are  not  protruded  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Hil 
evident  purpose  is  to  reproduce  faithfully  the  exact  senae  of  the  original, 
so  a9  to  preaeat  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  life  and  aayinga  of  our  Lord, 
in  a  form  adapted  to  make  the  moat  convincing  impression  upon  the 
iudifTerent  and  the  akeptical.  Hia  whole  eiposition  ia  pervaded  by  a 
reverential  and  truth-loving  apirit,  lesa  anxious  to  conform  to  the  de- 
mands of  tradition  than  to  arrive  at  truth  in  its  purity  and  simplicity. 

One  of  the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  work  is  the  Introduction,  in  which 
the  autheutici^  of  the  Gospel  ist:arefully  investigated.  This,  aa  is  well 
known,  ia  a  central  point  of  discussion,  especially  in  tha  more  recent 
German  criticism.  U.  Aati^  goes  over,  with  candor  and  accutenees,  alt  tha 
points  and  objections  raised  by  Strauss,  Baur  and  his  school,  Colani, 
tteuea  and  othore,  and  shows  their  insufficiency  to  countervail  the  strong 
evidence  in  favor  of  our  Goapel. 

Is  the  body  of  the  work,  we  have  first  a  new  and  excellent  translation 
of  each  sect. on  [in  his  divisioii) ,  fallowed  by  an  interpretation  and  notes. 
He  makes  four  parts  to  the  Goapel :  1.  I^ologue,  ch.  i  j'  2.  Manifeata-* 
tion  of  the  Glory  of  Christ ;  the  Hostility  and  Sympathy  which  he  arouses, 
ch.  ii.~xil.  ;  3.  Glorification  of  Jeaua  by  meana  of  his  Oeatb,  xiil.-xz. ;  4. 
Epilogue  ;  Jesus  in  Galilee  ;  ch.  xxi. 

In  Ilie  Appendix  various  points  of  critical  interest  are  more  fully  dia- 
enssed  ;  as,  The  Prologue,  the  Calling  of  the  Disciples  in  relation  to  the 
Synoptists,  tie  Conversation  with  Nicodemas  and  with  the  Samaritan 
woman,  the  Brjithera  of  Jeaus,  the  Discourses  of  Jesus  as  narrated  by 
John,  etc. 

What  most  strikes  us  in  this  commentary  is  the  skill  witb  which  thia 
old  and  ever  fragrant  Gospel  is  shown  to  be  adapted  to  the  precipe  wanti 
of  the  men  of  this  century.  It  tends  to  elevate  our^ lews  of  the  wholo 
'  persou  and  work  of  Cbriat,  and  his  fitness  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  ^1 
generations. 

This  work  of  Professor  Asti^,  taken  in  connection  with  Godet's  larger 
commentary  on  the  same  Goapel ,  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  number, 
ia  a  refreshing  indication  of  a  revival  of  Biblical  studies  in  the  Freni^ 
Evangelical  Churches.  This  is  very  much  needed,  as  will  appear  from  a 
■ummary  of  all  that  has  been  done  aiAong  the,^  during  the  last  fifty  yaara, 
which  we  condense  from  an  article  by  Prof.  Ponier  (Gauasen'a  successor 
at  Geneva),  in  the  Sntiik  and  Foreign  Eeangelicai  Review.  In  French 
Switzerland,  Professor  Qauasen  act  on  foot  a  French  version  of  the  Bible 
which  is  now  continued  by  Dr.  de  la  Harpe.  H.  Penet  Gentil's  version 
of  the  Old  Tefltaraentismuch  esteemed,  A  "  conscientious  scholar  "  of 
Geneva  has  published  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Vati- 
can HS.  with  the  aid  of  the  Alexandrine.  M.  Amaud  in  Prance  haa 
made  a  transladon  of  the  New  Testament;  and  a  complete  translation  of 
the  Bible  is  in  progress  "  though  with  too  much  negation."  Aa  to  sa- 
cred criticism,  Reusa  of  Strasbourg  has  written  an  IntTodwiUm  to  the  Se» 
Tutamttit,  in  German,  not  translated  into  French ;  a  HUtory  of  C/tritHait 
Theology  in  the  Apostolic  Times ;  a  Hittory  q/"  the  Canmi.  Cellerier's  ftr- 
nencului;  Gauseen  on  I^uopntialg aad  tho  Canon  (2  vols.) ;  and  Aroaadon 
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Jiide  I  Billist  on  tboPAiVi))p^t(,Baidtobe  "  cxcellcDt ;  "  Prof.  Oil ramann 
of  Geneva  on  Romani,  nnhnishcd  ;  Sardinoux  on  the  Galatiant ;  BuhdcI  and 
Biud'B  practical  commenlary  on  the  New  Teitament ;  Amaud'a  concise 
DOteR  on  tiie  eaine ;  Do  Mestral'a  practical  wQrks  on  GenesU,  Exodvs  and 
the  Psalm.i;  Dahler  on  Jeremiah;  and  some  popular  works  by  Barnicr  and 
"      -      xli»u8t  the -whole  list.     A  history  jf  the  Bible  in  Frajice  hy  Em- 

'<itivcl,juatj ""'"''"'     ■    ' —  "  "      '""       ■"     " .  •  - 

'■  has  learned  mut^h  fi 

HuPropheciaofhaiah,  Translated  and  Explained.  By  Joseph  AonrsoH 
Albxandeb,  d.  d.  2  vola.  Edinburgh  and  New  York ;  Qiarlee  ^^cribuer. 
1865.  pp.  492,482.  Tliis  convenient  edition  of  Dr.  Alexander's  well- 
known  and  ablest  cxegetical  work,  ia  published  under  the  editorial  siiper- 
vieion  of  Dr.  E!adte  of  Gbsgow.  Dr.  Aleiandcr'a  manuscript  altcrationB 
and  corrections  have  been  used,  and  numerous  crrora  in  the  printing  have 
been  rectitied.  The  work  was  first  publiahed  in  1846-7,  in  two  volumes  of 
unequal  sixe.  That  edition  in  quite  out  of  print ;  and  t}iis  irew  edition  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  demand  for  what  may  perhaps  be  regarded  aa  the 
ablest  philological  work  on  an  Old  Testament  book,  which  this  country 
has  produced.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  regarded  by  many  of  the  bent 
scholars  as  the  best  commentary  on  "  the  evangelical  prophet,"  free 
from  the  destructive  tendencies  of  German  neology,  yet  a  work  of  (he 
amost  thorough  scholarship.  It  is  a  capital  specimen  of  solid  work.  It 
is  also  strict  conimenlary,  not  interlarded  wiih  practical  reflections  and 
homiletic  inferences,  but  intended  to  get  at  the  exact  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  tliere  leave  the  matter.  Dr.  Alexander  was  every  way  a  remarka- 
ble man.  His  comparatively  early  death  was  such  a  loss  to  the  Cliris- 
Idan  Bcholarmhip  of  this  country  as  can  hardly  be  made  good.  This  work 
is  tho  richest  product  of  his  scholarship,  and  in  this  new  edition  is  des- 
tilled  to  exert  a  still  wider  influence  than  before. 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  eompriiing  its  AntUpiUiea,  Biography, 
Oeograpkff,  and  Natural  History  :  being  a  Condensation  of  the  Larger  Dit- 
tionnry.  "fiy  Willuiii  Birirn,  LL.  D.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  und  Co. 
1865.  8vo.  Doubl v:olumi  8.  pp.  1039.  In  its  plan  and  Keneral  esecn- 
tion,  tbis  is  a  model  Bible  Dictionary  for  popular  use.  The  larger  Dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  Smith  is  skillfully  condensed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Wright, 
Librarian  of  Truiit^  College,  Cambridge,  and  brought  into  a  form  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  all  who  wish  (o  see  the  results  of  the  latest  ii.veRtiga- 
tioDS  in  whatever  pertains  to  the  Bible.  It  can  not  fail  to  have,  as  it 
abundantly  merits,  a  wide  circulation.  For  moat  persons  it  will  be  found 
more  convenient  than  the  larger  work,  and  it  has  an  advtmt^c  over  it 
in  some  matters  of  detail,  and  in  the  correction  of  several  errors.  Ths 
important  articles  on  the  Church,  Anti-Christ.  Baptism,  Excommuuica- 
tiou,  etc.,  which  were  thrown  into  the  Appendii  of  the  former  work,  are 
hero  introduced  in  their  proper  places.  The  abridgments  appear  lo  us, 
■o  far  as  wc  have  been  able  to  compare  the  two  works,  to  be  made  with 
•ound  judf:ment  and  in  a  scholarly  way.  Prolonged  narratives  ani  dis- 
eussions,  tho  literature  of  the  topics,  and  like  matters,  are  necessari- 
ly omitted,  but  the  subjects  and  facts  [with  few  exceptions)  are  retained, 
wd  put  into  convenient  shape  for  iifle.  Some  of  the  articles  {e.g.  Chro- 
sology, Canon, Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  Palestine,  Jerusalem, and 
those  on  the  particular  books  of  the  Bible)  are  excellent  examples  of 
oomnressed  learning.  The  historical  and  geographical  articles  show  ft- 
ailiarity  with  recent  investigations.    Among  the  coDtributors  are  the 
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names  of  several  American  writers ;  and  Dr.  fiobineon's  R'  aearcheB  are ' 
cans  Ian  tty  used  as  an  autbority. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  work,  embracing  moro  than  Biify  different  con- 
tributors, there  will  be  a  great  variety  of  opintonx,  and  some  of  them 
not  entirely  coneiatent  with  each  other.  Some  of  the  views  do  not  wholly 
ciMi'onn  to  the  general  tradition,  or  the  stricter  in  tern  re  tu  tie  n  of  the 
Ecriphires.  But  this  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  plan  of  the  work, 
which  allows  to  each  contributor  the  expression  of  his  individual  convic- 
tions. The  general  tone  of  the  book,  however,  is  reverential  as  well  as 
Kicntilic.  The  abundant  illustratione,  and  tlie  whole  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  are  excellent.  The  jjrict  too,  is  moderate  ;  six  and  ft 
Lalf  dollars.  The  American  pnbliehera,  in  having  this  edition  prepared 
fur  a  wide  circiiation  in  this  country,  have  shown  their  usual  judgment 
and  enterprise. 

Expotaory  Thoughif  on  Iht  Gospels.  St.  John.  Vol.  i.  Jobs  C.  Rtlk- 
B.  A.  New  York:  Carters'a.  1866.  We  like  this  the  best  of  any  of  the 
author's  expository  works  ;  it  is  more  thotonj,'hly  studied  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  affords  more  help  to  students.  Ac  the  same  time  it  ia  earn- 
est, practical,  and  searching. 

Comme-.tUtTy  on  the  Gospel  of  Si.  John.  By  E.  W.  Hskostkhsbiio,  D.  D. 
Translated  from  the  German.  2.  8vo.  Edinburgh.  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1865. 
pp.  546,  541. 

Joikua,  Judges,  Ruth.  Being  Vol.  IV.  o/'KBii.andDBLiTZSfTH's  Commoita- 
TyonllieOld  TesSameiit.  Translated  by  Rev.  Jae.  Martin.  Edinburgh: 
CUrks.    1865.    pp.  494. 

An  Expotition  oftht  First  Epislte  of  John.  Bv  Jambs  Morqas,  D.  D.,  of 
Belfast.     Edinlmrgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1865.     pp.  528. 

These  four  solid  volumes  of  Biblical  exposition  aro  all  issned  by  one 
Ann  in  Eiinburgh,  who  seem  bent  upon  transferring  to  the  Bngjish  lan- 
E'lif^  the  best  works  of  the  modern  German  evangelical  theology.  Bo- 
lides the  numerous  works  already  published,  they  announce,  Keil  and 
I'elilzsch  on  Samuel;  Delitzsch  on  Job  and  Hebrews,  and  liis  Biblical 
Psychology;  Schmid's  New  Testament  Theology  ;  Murtensen's  Dogmat- 
ics; Harlen.^'  Christian  Ethics,  and  Ritter's  Palestine  and  Syria — all  of 
them  excellent  treatises.  They  also  announce  a  Library  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  in  about  16  volumes,  edited  by  A.  Roberts,  D.  D..  and 
James  Donaldson,  to  consist  of  translations  of  all  the  Post- Apostolic  Writ- 
ing before  the  Council  of  Niciea,  eiceptinir  the  Commentaries  of  Origen ; 
and  these,  too,  will  be  given  if  there  is  sufficient  encouragement.  Such 
pnhhshcrs  deserve  a  liberal  patronage.  Their  works  are  all  regularly  re- 
ceived and  for  sale  by  Mr.  Chas.  Scribnor,  from  whom  wo  have  the  above 
volumes. 

Dr.  Uengstcnberg's  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  has  already 
taken  rank  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  ablest  commenlarics  on  this  central 
(iogpel.  It  is  not  so  minute  in  philological  criticism  as  the  work  of 
Liicte.  nor  so  concise  and  suggestive  as  Tholuck's  interpretation  ;  but  it 
fc-Tipptes  with  the  difficulties  fearlessly  and  for  the  most  part  Buccessfully : 
throws  new  light  on  many  passages  ;  illustrates  the  Gospel  at  length  {and 
wore  than  others!  from  a  comparison  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  filled 
with  rich  evangelical  instruction.  It  is  high  praise  to  say  of  it,  that  in 
many  important  respects  it  supplements  any  of  the  commentaries  which 
we  now  have.    Uengstenberg  is  always  original,  and  often  opinionated. 
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as  an  ezegcte  ;  but  he  stimulates  the  mind  to  fresh  explorations,  and  deep- 
ona  our  sense  of  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  Saored  Scriptures. 

The  workof  Keilaod  DelitzBch  on  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  auppliei 
a  want  in  our  csegeti<;al  literature,  and  does  it  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. It  ia  thoroughly  critiiial  in  its  character,  and  yet  conservative  in  lis 
spirit.  An  excellent  analysis  of  the  contents  precedes  the  exposition; 
Introductions  to  the  different  hooks  investigate  the  questions  of  their 
origin  and  authorship  ;  and  tlie  diffurent  points  are  handled  in  a  candid 
and  reasonable  spirit,  with  deference  to  the  Divine  Word.  This  work 
and  the  preceding  are  better  translated  than  some  of  the  earlier  volumet 
of  Clark  a  Foreign  Library. 

Dr.  Morgan  is  already  favorably  known  by  a  treatise  on  the  Scripture 
Testimony  ta  the  Hol;(-  Spirit.  His  Commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  of 
John  consists  of  a  series  of  practical  Lectures,  exhibiting  the  fruits  rathei 
than  the  processes  of  investigation.  It  brings  to  light  the  rich  veins  of 
instruction  contained  in  the  Epistle,  all  centering  in  the  Person  of  our 
Lord,  and  in  the  inculcation  of  brolherly  love.  Such  meditations  art 
adapted  to  elevate  and  quicken  our  faith  in  tlie  fundamental  facts  and  da- 
tiea  of  the  Gospel.  And  the  lack  of  commentaries  on  this  Epistle  vtU 
draw  attention  to  this  edifying  exposition. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

An  Examination  of  Sir  WiUiam  Hnmilton'g  PhiloMtpky.  By  Johk  Stcaw 
Mill.     2  vols.     Boston  ;  William  V.  Spencer.     1665. 

Tilt  Poiitive  Fhiltaofky  of  Augiate  Comte.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Bos- 
ton ;  W.  V.  Spencer.  1866.  Of  the  former  of  tlieae  works  we  have 
given  a  full  account  in  a  previous  article.  The  essay  on  Comte  is  re- 
printed from  two  articles  in  the  Westminder  Rtview,  where  they  attracted 
B  wide  attention  from  the  celebrity  of  the  two  thinkers,  and  from  ths 
remarkable  cleamess  and  discrimination  with  which  the  Positive  Philoso- 
phy of  Comte  waH  analyzed  and  criticiEed.  No  better  compendious  view 
of  this  system  has  been  produced.  Both  its  merits  and  defects  are  im- 
partially signalized.  For  while  Mr,  Mill  aj^rees  with  M.  Comte  in  hie 
fundamental  principles— tliat  "  we  have  no   knowledge  of  anyliing  bnt 

Shcnomena  ;  and  that  our  knowledge  of  phenomena  is  relativo,  not  absu- 
ite  ;  "  and  that  all  the  objects  of  science  are  "  the  resemblances  anil'K- 
quences  of  phenomena ;  "  he  disagrees  with  him  on  many  points  of  u^ 
rangementand  detail,  and  in  several  applications  of  his  general  views. 
He  is  also  less  positive  in  respect  to  the  bearing  of  the  theory  on  religioM 
truth,  saying,  "  that  the  Positive  mode  of  thouj^ht  is  not  necessarily  a  de- 
nial of  the  supernatural ;  it  merely  throws  back  that  question  to  the  ori- 
gin of  all  things." 

The  second  article  on  M.  Comte's  Later  Speculations,  in  his  "  Treatise 
on  Sociology,"  while  admitting  the  value  of  many  of  the  Frenchman  i 

?eneralLzations  and  inveati  Rations,  pours  unsparing  ridicule  upon  his  faoci- 
ul  theories,  which  culminated  in  an  absurd  system  of  worship  of  tho 
Collective  Humanity — a  caricature  of  the  Cjitholic  breviary.  Jlr.  Mill* 
keen  irony  shows  up  this  strange  medley  in  all  its  grotesque  features. 

These  volumes  are  brought  out  by  Mr,  Spencer  in  a  handsotue  sirf 

convenient  style.     He  has  also  collected  the  various  essays  and  artide* 

of  Mr.  Mill,  including  the  famous  one  on  Utilitarianism,  in  three  volomee- 

Eltmnti  of  Poliiicai  Eoonomy.    By  ABraOB  L,  Pbhby,  Professor  in  Will- 
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Unw  Ckillege.  New  York  :  Scribner.  18GG.  pp.  449.  Profesaor  Perry 
aimpMes  Political  Economy  by  defininp;  it,  with  Whatelj,  as  "  the  science 
of  eichangcB,"  or  "  the  science  of  value.''  Valae  is  determined  by  vwi- 
0II8  caoBCH,  chieHj,  "  two  desires  and  two  efforts  ;  "  it  is  not  an  indepeii- 
dent  quality,  but  "  a  relation  of  mutual  purchase  between  two  things. " 
The  whole  treatise  is  well  and  simply  arranged,  in  a  way  adapted  Co  the 
wants  of  student*.  The  various  topics  are  discusHed  with  cloarnesB  and 
ability.  In  respect  to  free-trade  the  author  evidentljbelongs  to  themost 
advanced  school  of  political  economists.  Many  of  the  chapters,  aa.  on 
Currency,  Credit,  Taiation,  the  Tariffs,  and  Foreign  trade,  are  written 
with  special  reference  to  American  afEiirs.  The  book  is  published  in 
very  good  style, 

ZnbcAryt  far  Exatie  Philotopkie.—Th\s  periodical,  devotfed  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Herbeirt,  edited  by  AUihn  and  Ziller,  begins  its  6th  volume 
with  fresh  zeal.  Among  the  subjects  of  tJie  later  parts  are,  AUihn  on 
Herbart's  Reform  of  Ethics  ;  Thilo  on  Kant's  Philosophy  of  Religion ; 
Allihn,  in  reply  to  Trendelenburg's  criticism  of  Herbart ;  and  reviews  of 
recent  philosophica!  publications.  This  phitoBopliical  school  is  doing 
same  good  service  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  idealistic  teudeiicies  of 
modem  German  speculation. 

The  Hegelian  periodical,  Der  Gedanke,  edited  by  Michelet,  the  organ 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin,  has  also  entered  upon  its  Gth  vol- 
nme.  Among  the  chief  recent  articles  arc,  Extracts  from  Af iohelet's new 
work,  soon  to  ba  published,  on  the  larw  of  Nature,  or  the  Philosophy  of 
Jurispradence  :  an  interesting  review  of  Plato's  Aesthetics,  on  the  basts 
of  Strater's  recent  vork  on  the  subject,  which  ia  highly  praised  by  the 
reviewer,  Boumann  ;  New  Studies  on  Ronsseau  ;  a  Report  of  Discussions 
is  the  Philosophical  Society  on  the  Unity  of  the  Race,  and  on  the  Theory 
of  Sensation,  inCrpduced  by  essays  on  these  topics  by  Schnltzenatetn ; 
Letters  on  Italian  Philosophy  by  Sti*ter ;  a  review  of  Strauas's  Christ  of 
Faith  by  Michelet.  Several  sessions  of  this  Berlin  Society  have  been 
occupied  with  animated  discussions  on  Man's  Freedom  in  relation  to  Ne- 
cessity ;  these  discussions  started  from  a  series  of  theses  or  propositions, 
bid  down  by  Dfr.  Tappan,  late  President  of  the  Michigan  University,  who 
attended  these  eessions  of  the  Berlin  Society  and  ably  advocat«d  bis 
views  against  the  Hegelians.  This  periodical  relieves  it^  abstract  dis- 
cussions by  notices  about  persons,  and  correspondence  from  various 
quarters. 

The  Ztitsckrifl  fdr Pkilosophie,  edited  by  Fichte,  Wirth  and  Dlrici,  has 
completed  its  47th  volume.  This  jonrnai  rather  represents  thejutU  mi- 
lUu  of  German  philosophy,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  all  the  schools,  hut 
maintaining  the  value  and  necessity  of  thorough  philosophical  investiga- 
tions. Besides  reviews  and  a  philosophical  (semi-annual)  bibliography, 
the  last  volume  has  articles  by  Fichte  on  Naturalism  or  Theism  in  Rela- 
tion U)  the  Natural  Sciences  ;  God  and  the  World  by  E.  Wedekind  ;  the 
Divisions  and  Oi^anism  of  Philosophy  by  Weisse  ;  the  Great  Question  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion  (in  relation  to  Christ)  by  Sederholra  ;  the 
Self-Contradictions  of  Materialism  by  C.  Wiener. 

RaxttI  Briliih  PhiUamhi/:  a  Review  with  CrUieumi.  By  David  Mas- 
BOK.  London  and  Cambridge :  Mucmtllau  and  Co.  1SG5.  pp.414.  The 
BUbetance  of  this  work  was  deUvered  in  the  form  of  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution;  the  additions  consist  chieSy  of  comments  on  Mr.  Mill's  es- 
r  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophy.    Tlie  lectuies  give  aa 
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animated  picture  of  raoat  of  tho  recent  pliilosojiliicul  discuBsione,  cspe- 
ciall;  of  the  great  battle  between  thu  empirlciil  aiid  trauscendciibLl  BchooU 
of  tliuugiit.  M:iny  frulcful  criticisms  and  Bugc;catiuns  arc  InterKpcrsed. 
The  author  writes  with  vi^or  and  talent,  and  itough  hia  statement*  may 
BometiioeB  seem  to  kck  precision  and  sharpncRa,  yet  they  give  agoodui- 
■Ight  iiito  the  qilcaliona  now  moat  dchatod.  His  armnsemcnt  of  the  tup- 
ics  id  into  tlireo  main  diTtiionced  :  the  p9ycl)ol(i>rii;;Ll  diitorcnco,  concern- 
ing the  origta  of  Ideoii,  intuitions  etc. ;  ihe  cosmolo^'icul  d.fference,  re- 
specting tha  reality  and  cunatitution  of  the  external  world  :  the  nntolog- 
ical  difference,  as  to  the  posHibility  ofknowing  and  philoaophizlng  nbont 
the  ultimate  modes  of  being,  the  In&nite  and  Abaolute.  One  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  book  is  the  criticiHrn  on  Mill's  recent  work,  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Masa'iiT  assigns  a  high  rank,  though  lis  opposes  with  force  and  skill 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Mill's  scheme.  Bain,  Spencer,  Fortier, 
Hansel,  the  Swedenborgiana,  the  Uomtists*- and  Carlylc  and  Tennyson, 
come  in  for  tiieir  share  of  the  comments.  The  author  reduces  the  oppo- 
sing sy  ate  ma  to  "the  alternatLva  ui Niliilism or  Summatiortin  an Msolale." 

UiaTORT. 

ManetkiiS!  die  Origeati uaserer  Geachichle  und  ChrondogU.  Von  Da.  -Kf- 
TON  Hei^nb  roM  Sakoans.  Gotha:  Perthes.  1860.  Ko.val  8vo.  pp.  219. 
With  a  Syuo]itic  Table  of 'Ancient  Chronology,  admirably  executed.  Or. 
Henne  von  Sarg  ins  was  Professor  of  History  at  St.  Oallen  and  Berne, 
1S31  to  1855,  and  Dean  of  the  Philosophical  Facnlt;  at  Bi.'nie,  1847  to  185«. 
He  has  been  long  engaged  in  laborioua  studies,  centering  in  tlie  docu- 
ments of  Manethu  ;  in  1836  he  published  at  St.  Uaileo,  Hintorical  Tablet, 
and  in  18.17  a  work  on  the  Pkaraohi  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
restire  Mmetho,  out  of  the  fragmentit  wtiicli  h^ive  come  down  to  us. 
These  labors  received  the  apjiroval  of  Fullmerayer,  the  well  known  orien- 
talist, to  wliuae  mnniory  the  present  work  is  dedicated. 

This  volume  is  a  laborious  and  sifting  compariaon  of  all  that  is  found 
in  ancient  writers,  pertaining  to  the  earlier  history  and  the  diffuitiiin  of 
mankind.  Some  of  its  results,  if  thoroughly  oatablished,  wilt  go  far  to- 
wards revising  the  statements  and  methods  most  in  vogue  in  our  curreat 
histories,  givi:ig  to  tlie  scheme  or  chart  of  early  history  a  new  aspect. 
The  spirit  of  the  anthor  is  veveieatial ;  he  has  no  zeal  in  the  destruction 
of  established  beliefs,  and  aims  at  the  conciliation  of  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive with  the  slatemoiita  of  other  historians.  Yet  he  is  evidently  of  the, 
opinion  that  the  ancient  chronology  is  by  no  means  brought  to  detioite 
results  ;  and  he  aa^igns  to  the  early  Biblical  records  too  low  a  place. 

Some  of  the  interesting  and ,  important  points  which  Dr.  Henne  seeks 
to  establish  are  these  :  the  Tliirty  Dynasties  of  Manetho  were  not  col- 
lateral, hu:  successive  ;  the  Babylotiian  and  Syrian  Kings  to  the  time  of 
Sardanapolus,  the  Damascenes  mentioned  by  Justin,  and  the  Inachidesof 
Argos,  are  identical  with  the  great  monarchs  of  the  Nile.  He  thinks 
that  he  has  found  the  key  to  the  porpleied  Egyptian  chronology.  The 
thir^  dynasties,  en'ling  .150  B.  C,  he  tracea  back  to  Menes,  making  375 
kings  in  a  period  of  G,1I7  years  i  in  this  coming  near  to  the  leckoning  of 
Herodotus.  One  of  his  moat  curious  points,  not  fully  established,  is, 
that  the  Biblical  narrative  begins  with  the  second  book  of  Manetho ;  the 
first  Imok  having  been  made  way  with  by  some  persons  opposed  to  the 
Babylonians  and  Egyptians.  This  lost  first  book  had  to  do  with  the 
bnildsTB  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  first  six  dynasties,  compiising  forty- 
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«i^ht  sQcceasora  of  Mcdcb,  tlirougli  a.  period  of  1500  ycnrs.  The  second 
bonk  of  Manetho  reiatOB  in  jiart  lo  liie  first  (en  Bibliciil  parriarchs,  to 
V'hom  Berosud  refers  as  trie  ea-mo  with  tbc  lirst  ten  Ilabylutjian  Kings. 

Oue  of  the  moat  iutereeting  and  valuable  parts  of  this  volume  'm  the  re- 
Investigation  of  a  point,  elated  bdth  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  tliat  ihe 
Hirr^iuns  and  Armenians  (in  fact,  all  tlie  white  inhabitants  of  Asia  .Mi- 
0  )  111  ,1  Biropstn  origin  in  the  mountains  of  Macsdouia  and  on  thu 
Uiiks  uf  the  Datnibe.  This  point  is  e!ui;i(lated  by  an  extensive  examioa- 
uon  of  names  and  popular  legends.  These  eastern  peojile  are  supposed 
lu  be  descend eil  from  a  primitive  and  ante-historic  people,  belonging 
to  the  region  of  "  the  hyperborean  Atlos,"  from  which  the  Eridanos  de- 
scends in  four  arms.  Humboldt's  theory  of  a  prehistoric  emigiution  from 
wesl  to  east  is  thas  supposed  to  be  confirmed  ;  viz.  of  the  Allantes  and 
Amazons  or  Aryans  to  Asia,  where  they  founded  many  cities.  "The 
Manes  of  tbcHe  people  appears  in  Armenia  as  Adam,  and  in  India  as 
UanuB."  The  primitive  population  of  these  Asiatic  regions  is  supposed 
to  have  been  barbarous,  and  to  have  received  civilization  from  ibis  Euro-  , 
pean  immigration. 

Notwithstanding  several  points,  which  seem  to  us  to  be  far  from  firmly 
eatabliBhed,  the  researches  of  the  industrious  author  are  worthy  of  a  care- 
ful examination.  The  fragmentary  and  disconnected  character  of  some 
of  the  discnssions  now  and  then  prevents  a  clear  view  of  the  progress  of 
the  aigtusent.  But  a  good  deal  of  tlie  obscurity  is  owing  to  the  uncer* 
Urn  cbaiactcr  of  the  fuels,  which  hardly  admit,  in  the  present  slate  of 
investigation,  of  a  perfectly  coherent  junction.  I'he  work  is  brought  ont 
in  good  style- 

Ilistary  0/  England  from  the  FaU  of  Wolsei/  to  tia  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By 
J.o«Es  A.NTHOSY  Knoi;DR,  M.  A.  Vols.  Ill,  IV.  Now  York:  Uhas.  Scrib- 
SBB.  1865.  pp.  480,  508.  If  it  bad  been  asked,  what  character  in  Eng- 
lish history  it  would  be  moat  difficult  to  re{leem  from  obloquy,  most  per- 
«ons  would  probably  have  repLeil,  that  of  ilunry  the  Eighth  ;  and  yet  no 
one  can  rise  from  tho  perusal  of  these  striking  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude 
vithout  confessing,  that  he  has  succeeded  even  liete  in  disarming  preju- 
dice of  many  of  its  data.  It  is  a  new  contribution  to  iiistory,  resting  on 
a  thorough  atwdy  of  the  original  documents.  The  style  is  clear  and  racy. 
The  order  of  oveiita  is  well  marshulcd,  without  material  omissions,  and 
wiihout  confusiuii.  Tho  dcB(^ri|>ti<)ns  of  national  and  personal  character 
are  well  drawn.  The  narrative  is  straight -forward,  cleai-,  and  animated. 
Mr.  Froude  poa-cases,  in  fact,  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  historian 
in  an  eminent  degree.  And  he  Inevitably  brings  liia  readers  into  close 
ivmpathy  with  his  own  views.  If  he  has  any  purpose,  besides  that  of 
giving  an  impartial  view  of  the  facts,  he  never  lets  us  suspect  it. 

He  is  also  in  thorough  sympathy  with  his  main  subject,  the  rii^o  and 
progress  of  the  English  reformation.  We  see  why  it  was  retarded,  and 
hon  it  advanced.  We  estimate,  better  than  before,  alt  the  difficulties  in 
the  way,  and  what  patience  and  comago  were  needed  to  surmount  these 
difficulties.  For  England  wau  not  prepared  for  the  reform  as  Has  Gei- 
many ;  in  the  former  country  it  was  less  a  popular  movement,  springing 
(rom  deeply  felt  religious  needs,  than  in  the  latter.  But  it  stiuck  iis  roota 
deeper  and  produced  in  the  end  a  better  harvest. 

Mr.  Froude  succeeds  in  palliating  many  of  the  sins  arid  faults  of  Henry 
VIII,  though  he  can  not  free  him  in  hia  private  character  and  relations 
from  much  of  the  censure,  which  bis  sen suahiy  and  extravagance  and  im- 
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periouBne  a  deserved.  But  he  docs  succeed  in  exliibiting  him  in  Ms 
public  acts  and  rclatioos  in  a  much  more  favorable  and  oonspicuoiiB  tight 
than  wo  should  have  supposed  possibk.  lie  shows  that,  after  all,  it 
was  Henry'a  mind  and  will  which  carried  through  the  beginnings  of  ta- 
form  ;  whi.h  gave  to  England  its  English  Bible  ;  whii^h  brought  Ireland 
and  Seotland  under  English  swaj :  which  curbed  nobles  uid  bishops, 
and  raised  up  the  Communs  to  their  rigbtru)  authority :  w4iich  made 
England  strong  enough  to  break  loose  from  the  papacy  and  to  defy  the 
machinations  of  France  and  the  German  Empire.  He  sowed  the  seeit 
from  which  sprang  England's  independence  and  supremacy.  He  began 
the  work  which  culminated  under  Elizabeth. 

Every  student  of  hiatory  can  leam  much  from  these  volumes:  no  stu- 
dent of  history  can  afford  to  neglect  them.  They  are  published  in  the 
beat  style, 

Hutoire  de  la  RSpubliqat  dei  Elati-Uitis.  Par  J.  F.  Abiie.  Pr^aee 
par  Labodlaitk.  2  Tomes.  Paria.  1865.  pp.  478,  589.  Of  Professor 
Aatid's  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  we  have  given  some  account 
on  a  previous  page.  For  this  History  of  the  United  States  he  has  some 
apecial  qualilicatinna.  He  resided  several  years  in  this  city,  faithfully 
ministering  to  a  French  congregation,  and  then  began  bis  preparations 
for  this  work,  which  is  now  published  in  the  midst  of  events  that  could 
not  at  that  time  have  been  foreaeen.  But  it  is  none  Uie  less  apparent, 
that  through  our  whole  previous  history  we  have  been  preparing  for  the 
consummation  which  is  now  upon  us.  The  whole  arpiimout  of  this  work 
allows,  that  the  spirit  of  the  I^otestant  religion  in  its  most  austere  type, 
that  ofPuritanisra, and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  are  the  two  main  elements 
out  of  which  this  republic  has  been  fashioned.  Laboulaye  insiats  upon 
thia  in  his  admirable  prerace,  commending  theae  volumes  to  tlie  public 
attention  :  "  Th3ro  is  no  person,"  he  writes,  "  who  in  closing  thia  new 
history  of  the  United  States  will  not  cry  out :  '  This  civilization  came  from 
the  Gospel ;'  there  ia  no  one  who  will  not  judge  American  institutions 
with  a  far  different  eye  from  that- with  which  they  are  now  generally  re- 
garded." "  America  has  resolved  the  problems  on  which  we  are  now 
at  work  in  the  Old  World."  And  then  he  goes  on  and  enumerdles,  in 
four  points,  the  lessons  which  America  may  teach  Europe  :  viz.  the  rela- 
tion of  church  and  state,  popular  education,  the  freedom  of  the  preaa, 
and  "  centralization."  * 

M.  Astid's  work,  notwithstanding  a  certain  disparity  in  the  treatment 
-  of  our  earlier  and  our  later  history,  ia  undoubtedly  the  best  history  of  our 
republic,  the  most  carefully  studied  exhibition  of  the  unity  and  progreEi 
of  that  history,  as  all  in  one  line  of  progresa,  which  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  cither  France  or  England.  Ue  has  the  first  requisite  of  a  good 
historian  ;  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  country  whose  fortunes  he 
narrates.  All,  too,  is  viewed  aa  proceeding  primarily  from  the  religious 
elements,  implanted  in  our  earliest  colonization.  The  apirit  of  Puritan- 
ism, freed  from  lla  exclusive noaa,  and  applied  to  civil  life  and  inslitu- 
tiona,  baa  produced  our  aigual  career.  The  colonial  history  of  all  the 
colonies,  and  their  relation  to  the  Eugliah  government,  are  fully  and 
fairly  exhibited.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  lloger  WlUiama,  and 
his  first  proclamation  of  entire  freedom  of  conacience.  The  faolta  as 
well  as  the  vigor  of  the  New  England  "  theocracy"  are  carefully  exhibit- 
ed. The  minuteness  of  detail  on  most  of  tlie  earher  events  make  tbil 
history  quite  complete  for  consultation.    Then  the  War  of  Independcncs 
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is  described,  and  our  political  histoiy  to  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  contest  with  slavery  in  all  periods  of  onr  hietory,  doirii 
to  the  luherii^  in  of  the  late  rebellion,  is  carefully  narrated  ;  and  it  la 
shown,  that  the  whole  pressure  of  our  hietory,  the  whole  force  of  the 
principles  in  which  this  country  was  tradlod  and  nurtured,  the  whole 
tendency  of  oar  religious  and  civil  ideas,  run  into  that  final  contest, 
whose  end  was  not  reached,  when  the  last  p^cs  of  this  able  work  were 
composed.  We  commend  it  cordially  to  our  readers.  At  soma  future 
time  we  may  recur  to  it  more  fully. 

Shirrmaa't  March  Through  tiie  South,  With  Sketches  and  Incidents  of 
the  Campaign.  By  Capt,  David  P.  Conynohah.  New  York:  Sheldon 
,  tnd  Co.  1865.  pp.  431.  This  is  a  picturesque  description  of  a  cam- 
piign,  which  will  long  be  niemorabte  in  the  annals  of  war.  The  author 
rasa  correspondent  of  the  the  New  York  Herald,  and  "a  volunteer  aid* 
de-camp,"  from  March  1864,  when  he  joined  the  army  at  ChattAnooga, 
to  die  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  to  Sherman.  He  was  present  at  all 
the  engagements,  and  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  progress  of  events, 
with  many  interesting  sketches  of  Southern  life.  An  Appendix  contains 
ft  iiketch  of  General  Sherman's  life  and  other  documents.  The  book  is 
ODo  of  the  most  readable  histories  of  this  extraordinary  campaign. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

ftmaal  Reminiictnea  of  th«  Life  and  TVmei  o/GARniXRB  Sprimo,  D.D., 
2voIb.  Scrlbneraud  Co,  1866.  The  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the 
high  interest  of  the  topics  on  which  he  writes,  will  attract  unnsual  at- 
tention to  tiieee  Personal  Reminiscences.  Dr.  Spring  has  borne  a  prom- 
inont  part  in  the  doctrinal,  ecclesiastical,  and  religious  movements  and 
controversies  of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  hero  gives  us  his  final  judgment. 
He  describes,  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  his  early  life,  his  father  and 
mother,  his  training  for  the  ministry,  the  tlicological  divergencies  of 
Calvinista  and  Hopkinsiane,  the  "  Principle  and  Eierciao  Schemes,"  the 
circumstances  attending  the  founding  of  Andover  Seminary,  the  New 
Haven  Theology,  the  conflicts  and  rupture  of  the  Presbyterian  ('hurch; 
be  also  has  chapters  on  Revivals,  Fanaticism  in  Revivals,  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Bible  Society  and  its  controversies,  the  Sabbath 
Reform,  the  Southern  Rebellion,  and  on  many  incidents  in  his  own  life 
•i»d  ministry.  The  reasons  for  his  own  course  in  many  of  these  trying 
cotiflicta  are  candidly  presented.  On  some  points  of  theology,  and  ques- 
tions of  reform,  he  acknowledges  a  change  of  views,  as  the  result  of  his 
Ion;  experience.  He  still  testifies  against  the  exscinding  acts  of  the 
Asiembly  uid  looks  forward  with  hope  to  a  healing  of  these  unhappy 
breaches.  Some  of  the  letters  he  publishes  put  a  new  face  on  old  mat- 
ters. It  Is  a  most  interestitig  work,  describing  one  of  the  most  useful 
•ni  prolonged  ministries  in  our  church.  We  regret  that,  having  re- 
ceived it  just  as  we.go  to  press,  we  can  not  enter  into  more  full  details. 

The  Life  and  ChararieT  of  1.  H.  Yam  deb  Palk,  D.  D.  Sketched  h/ 
NicBOLAs   Beets.      Translated  from  Ike  Dutch  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Wmtebtelt. 

f^ith  ten  sermons  of  Yan  der  Palm,  translated  by  the  same).  New 
ork:  Hard  and  Houghton.  1865.  pp.  401,  Dr.  Van  der  Palm  was 
bom  in  1763,  and  died  m  1840,  For  thirty  years  he  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  University  of  Leyden.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  stood  confes- 
sedly fit  the  bead  of  the  Dutchmen  of  his  times.    His  all^nmenta  in  ori- 
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enta]  literature  (of  which  he  ^^'aa  PnirttBaor)  wcro  high,  thoDgh  hedvd 
not  enter  witli  zeet  into  ihu  melhoda  of  modt-ni  criticiBm.  Hu  iiuWiaL- 
ed  nine  voiumea  of  Kt'imotm  and  cttKsya  on  "Suluinun  ;"  a  new  tra^iiBla- 
tioii  of  the  Bible  iiit'i  Diiic-h  ;  an  oilitlan  of  the  Bible  with  notes  for  Uie 

fieopte  ;  Hiatoric^l  Mcinoriuia  relatiiiK  to  Iho  Ucatoration  of  the  Xctlier- 
ands — cociaidered  a  iniwtuipiecc  of  liiHtoriciil  composition  j  nndalarjiB 
number  of  voiumea  of  es-iays,  diH.-niL-'M,  uri'inns  iiud  aeimon.i.  Tli; 
list  of  lii»  published  works  IiIIh  ei};lit<i:i;.i's  of  tikia  memoir. 

We  weleome  the  account  of  auuii  a  man  aud  such  a  life,  as  a  vnluable 
addition  to  eccleaiastieal  and  general  bIo,;raphv.  Tlie  meinoix  bj  Dr. 
Beets  gives  an  excellent  and  aimpla  narrative  of  Tits  etnioent  career.  It 
introducea  us  to  the  sucial  and  u:iiveraity  life  of  Holland,  of  which  we 
know  too  little.  Accounts  are  interspersed  of  sonto  of  Dr.  Van  dcr  Palm's 
teachera,  cotemporarica  and  students;  such  aa  Schultcna,  Kiat.  ISilder- 
dijk.  The  political  life  and  tjoublcs  of  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  are  also  described  in  tlio  earlier  chapters.  The  ten  sermons 
may  well  be  studied  as  tuo.leh  of  a  certain  high  order  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence; motbodical,  earnest,  simple,  eloquent,  and  cksaicul  in  outline 
and  diction .  Thev  were  effectively'  aided  by  the  orator'a  impressive  ad- 
dress. The  translator  has  done  hia  part  with  great  care  and  very  buc- 
ceasfnlty.  The  volume  rtada  aimply  and  eaaily  in  Engliah.  We  hope 
that  the  llev.  J.  P.  WeHtorvelt  may  find  euch  encouragement  that  he  will 
give  us  other  woika  from  the  later  Dutch  literature.  There  are  volumes, 
t.  g.  of  Osterzee,  which  ought  to  bo  translated. 

History  of  Friedrieh  the  Second,  coiled  Frederick  the  Great.  By  Tkoius 
Garlvle.  Vol.  V.  New  York:  Harpers.  The  Seven  Years' War  rises 
to  its  height  in  the  picturesque  descriptions  of  this  volume,  which  covera 
a  period  of  less  than  three  years,  ITeT-'iiO,  including  the  great  battles  of 
Prague  and  Lcnthen.  Frederiuit  with  150,000  men  was  matched  agaltist 
at  least  450, OUO,  chiefly  Russians,  French  and  Austrians ;  but  his  army 
was  one  of  the  best  the  world  ever  saw,  and  to  his  military  genius  there 
was  no  rival.  The  record  of  the  contest  is  mitiute,  graphic,  and  full  of 
surprises.  Carlyle'a  style  is  increasing  in  jerkineas  ;  and  hia  philosophy 
is  getting  to  be  pf  what  he  would  call  a  very  ''  pooriah"  quality.  Now 
ho  is  more  of  a  cyuic  than  of  a  atoic.  He  belie  vea  in  force  and  auccesa; 
"  the  only  real  treaties  are  a  well-trained  army  and  your  treasury  ftill," 
He  is  writing  the  Life  of  Frederick  to  illustrate  the  theme  that  "  he  was 
the  laat  of  the  kings,"  and  that  all  rnen  now-a-days  are"blindcd,  swal- 
lowed like  Jonah  in  a  whale's  belly,  of  things  brutish,  waste,  abomina- 
ble," But  it  is  inipoaaible  even  for  Carlyle  to  make  out  of  the  Old  Friti 
a  hero  who  can  permanently  command  the  admiration  and  aynipathy  of 
mankind  ;  for  ho  ia  deficient  in  the  moral  elements  of  n  great  character. 
It  ia  tho  Prussian  people  whom  Carlyle  should  moat  eulogize,  and  uut 
their  sharp,  aatute,  unscrupulous  and  thoroughly  irreligious  monarch, 

Richard  Cobdea,  the  Apostle  of  Free  Trade.  His  Political  Career  and  Pub- 
lic Services.  A  Biography,  By  John  .McGiLCURtsr.  .New  York:  Har- 
pers. 18G5.  pp.  304.  Tills  ia  a  beautifully  got  up  volume,  with  a 
portrait  and  several  illuatrationa.  and  a  good  index.  It  is  a  carefully 
prepared  memorial  of  the  succeaaful  aud  beneficent  career  of  an  eminent 
public  benefactor.  All  of  Mr.  Cobden's  public  addressee  have  b^n  can- 
suited,  and  pertinent  extracts  are  given  illustrating  his  opinions  and  his- 
tory. It  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  our  young  men  to  give  them  as  impulw 
in  living  and  acting  for  the  olevatioa  of  mankind.  By  hia  own  meriis  and 
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power,  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  face  of  violent  host!  litj  and  obloiitty,  attained 
an  exalted  poaition,  and  died  lamented  in  every  civilized  cnUDtrj  of 
Europe,  and  in  thiB  land  also,  to  which  he  was  a  devoted  friend. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

PrecioM  lyunights;  Moral  and  Religioiu.  Gathered  from  the  Works  of 
John  Rcskin,  a.  m.  By  MrH.  L.  C.  Tuthill.  New  York  :  John  Wiley  and 
Son-  18G5.  pp.  349.  This  is  a,  companion  volame  to  the  Seiectiona 
froTD  Rnskin,  made  a  few  years  aiiice  by  the  same  editor  ;  with  the  differ- 
eace,  that,  while  the  earlier  work  was  chiefly  devoted  to  Ruskin'sthonghtB 
npon  Katare  and  Art,  the  present  culls  his  best  sayings  upon  moral  and 
relig-ions  themes.  T be  selections  a^e  well  made.  Every  page  presents 
t>|>ice  for  fruitful  meditation.  Ruskm  is  affluent  in  the  aide  lights  he  cod~ 
trives  to  throw  upon  the  subjects  he  is  studying  ;  and  he  often  lets  an 
ailoBion  or  analogy  draw  him  aside  for  a  time,  but  with  positive  advan* 
tage  to  the  wealth  of  the  hook.  No  writer  is  a  better  subject  for  such 
■elections.  The  work  ia  tastefully  brought  out,  and  will  mako  an  excel- 
lent and  irreproachable  gift  book.  Mr.  Wiley  also  publishes  Ruskin's 
other  worka  in  the  same  style  ;  Modern  Painters  in  live  vols. ;  the  Stone« 
of  Venice  in  three  ;  and  his  Miscellaneous  Works  in  four  volumes. 

A  Latin  Raider,  inUndei  as  a  Companion  to  the  Author's  Latin  Grammar, 
By  Albert  Habkxess,  Professor  in  Brown  Dniversity.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  k  Co.  pp.  viii.,  212.  An  esoollent  work  for  beginners  in  the 
LAtin  language.  The  merits  of  tlie  author's  Latin  Grammar  are  generally 
recofi^ized.  This  work  is  designed  simply  as  a  Reader,  and  is  accom- 
p«n.ied  with  Notea  and  a  Vocabulary.  Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  de- 
ferred to  a  future  volume. 

The  Tenth  and  Tvulfih  Books  of  iJu  InstUvtioas  of  Quintdian.  With  ex- 
planatory Nol«a.  By  Hrhbt  B.  Frieze.  Professor  in  Universltv  of  Michi- 
gan. New  York  :  Appleton.  1865.  pp.  115.  The  author  nas  done  a 
good  Her  vice  in  preparing  this  edition  of  a  portion  of  Qulntilian'a  Institu- 
tione  for  the  use  of  college  clasaea.  The  text  of  Ronnetl's  edition  ia  main- 
ly followed.  The  learner  has  a  doable  advantage,  in  studying  Latin,  and 
the  beat  principles  of  rhetoric,  at  the  same  time. 

Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects.  By  J.  G.  Holi-amd.  New  York: 
Scribner.  1666.  pp.  335.  Nite  of  Mr.  ITollapd'eLacturea,  which  have 
been  so  popular  in  the  delivery,  are  here  collected  in  <t  neat  and  compact 
volume.  Self-Help,  Fashion  Work  and  Play,  Working  and  Ebirking, 
High  Life  and  Low  Life,  the  National  Heart,  Cost  and  Cumpensation,  Art 
»Tia  Life,  the  Popular  Lecture,  are  the  titles  of  the  eubjccls  discussed 
in  a  racy,  o£f-hanci  arid  forcible  style,  and  with  a  spice  of  humor.  Hia 
plain  speech,  backed  up  by  strong  moral  convictions,  finds  its  way 
straight  to  the  popular  heart.  His  success  is  deserved  by  hia  honest  and 
manly  tone,  hia  avereion  to  affectation,  and  his  inveterate  hostility  to  all 
pretence  and  humbngs. 

Nates  /Tom  PiifmoiUk  Pulpii,  A  Collection  of  Memorable  Pasa^ea  froai 
the  Discourses  of  Hekbt  Wabd  Bbbcubs.  By  Augusta  Moore.  New 
Edilioii.  New  York:  Uarpera.  1865.  pp.375.  Mr.  Beecher's  person- 
al appearance,  and  his  gifts  as  a  preacher,  are  delineated  in  the  in- 
troduction to  this  volume,  which  ia  made  up  of  witty  uid  wise,  off-lumd 
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and  studied,  remarks  of  the  eloquent  Braokljn  preacher.  A.  deep  tone 
of  religioUB  feeling  and  sympathy  pervades  uiese  utterances. 

Tht  Sundaif  Bode  of  Pottry.  Selected  and  arranged  by  C.  F.  AlgijUC- 
DBEi.  Cambridge:  Sever  and  Francis.  1S65.  pp.  335.  This  is  a  gem 
of  a  book,  both  in  its  contente  and  in  its  fittings  up.  The  eelectJODB  are 
made  with  good  feeling  and  judgment ;  and  the  hyinns  are  well  adapted 
as  they  were  meant  to  be,  for  learning  and  reading  in  ihe  family.  The 
childrun  ought  to  he  nurtured  upon  these  sacred  ^rics. 

Mia  Careui.  A  Novd.  By  Amkija  B.  EnwiRDS.  New  York  :  Harpert. 
No.  259  of  Library  of  Select  Novels.  The  aulobiographer  and  Hibb  Ca- 
rew  make  their  appearance,  under  the  most  interesting  circnm stances,  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  this  entertaining  book,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
^e  timi  in  reading  with  us  a  collecl^on  of  strange,  pathetic,  and  well- 
told  tales. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

71u  Word.  Walks  /hwn  Eden.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Wide,  Wide 
World."  New  York:  Carters.  1866.  pp.  426.  A  new  work  by  Miu 
Warner  will  be  sure  of  a  cordial  greeting  from  a  very  large  class  of 
readers.  This  is  a  succession  of  animated  and  critical  converaationB  npon 
the  main  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  from  the  creation  to  the 
times  of  Abraham.  The  design  ia  excellent,  and  it  is  well  executed.  It 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes. 

Bible  Blessings.  t!y  Rev.  Richajid  Nbwtom,  D.  D..  New  York:  Car- 
ters, pp.  318.  With  Illustrations.  Some  of  the  leading  bloseingi, 
pledged  and  promised  in  the  Bible,  are  iiluetiated  by  a  great  variety  of 
impressive  and  pertinent  facts,  and  in  a  simple  and  direct  stjie.  The 
volume  is  handsomely  got  up. 

A  Highland  Parish.  By  Rev.  Nomak  Maclbod,  D.  D.,  New  York: 
Carters.  186G.  pp.  318.  Dr.  Macleod  here  introduces  the  reader,  not 
merely  to  the  scenery,  but  to  the  real  life  and  the  varied  characters  and 
iuddents  of  a  Highland  Parish.     The  book  is  one  of  deep  interest. 

Hope  for  the  Hopeless.  An  AvlolnogTaphi/  of  John  Vim  Hall.  Edited 
by  Rbt.  Newman  Hai.i.,'  LL.  D.  Abridged  with  the  Author's  Sanction. 
Am,  Tract  Society  :  New  York.  pp.  264.  This  is  a  deeply  inleresting 
narrative,  chiefly  of  struggles  with,  and  conquest  over,  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance. It  is  well  abridged,  and  adapftd  to  our  wants,  by  the  Ameri- 
can editor,  whose  Preface  is  apt  and  striking.  It  is  a  genuine  Anlohio- 
graphy,  aQd  mast  prove  a  real  help  to  many  struggling  souls. 

The  same  society  haa  lately  issued  the  following  excellent  publications, 
well  got  up  ;  Ilverlon  Rectory;  or  the  Non- Conformists  of  the  llth  CenlKry. 
Founded  as  Fad.  By  the  Avihor  of  Allan  Cameron  dc.  ;  Lilian :  a  Tale  ^ 
Three  Hundred  Years  Ago  ;  Evelyn  Pereivai:  The  Family  Christian  Ahaa- 
tuefoT  1866  :  The  Glen  Cabin;  or  Aicay  to  the  HilU~lhe  scene  of  which  is 
among  the  Wliile  Mountains,  N.  II. ;  The  Hngvxnols  of  France;  or  /ft* 
Times  ^  Henry  IV.—aD  impreHsive  sketch  ;  Save  the  Erring ;  or  the 
Gotptl  Purpose  by  Rev.  J,  H.  Langille ;  A  Fathtr's  Letter's  to  his  Davgk- 
fer,  Dy  Robert  A.  West  j  Clayton  Aliyn,  or  Learning  Life's  First  Lessons; 
Bffie  Morrison,  or  (A*  Family  rf  the  Redbras;  Ow  Sympathizing  Hi^ 
Priest,  by  A.  L.  0.  E. ;  Lullabies  and  Ditties. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union  ie  constantly  adding  new  and  beaa- 
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tifnl  books  to  its  excellent  collection.  Amon)^  its  recent  iasneB  are  :  l%t 
Silvtr  Cup.  pp.  316,  tlie  Bcene  of  which  is  laid  in  Michigan,  where 
two  adopted  brothora,  and  two  Indian  bojs,  play  the  chief  part— a  tale 
of  great  intcreet ;  Homtin  Humble  Lrfe.^p.  2SG,  re-printed  from  the  Lon- 
don Tract  Society,  an  inBtructive  narrative,  warm  with  a  roligiouB  apirit; 
WitUx't  Step  MnAer,  pp.  124,  a  spirited  delineation  of  character  ;  and 
Pidmttand  StorUa.  pp.  151  ;  The  Light  qftlu  Forgt ;  or,  Counttls  drawn 
from  Ike  Sick-Bed  tf  E.  M.,  pp.  228,  re-printed  from  the  London  Tract 
Society — an  excellent  exemplilication  of  tne  power  and  triumph  of  faith ; 
"Hirei  Hundred  Years  Ago;  or,  Vu  Story  of  Lilian,  pp.  178,  &  beantiful  tal« 
of  the  times  of  the  "  Blood  j  Marj."  Nie  at  the  Tavem,or  N<Aody'i  Boy; 
»od  Hymns  for  the  Nuriery.- 

Our  Compariioru  in  Glory,  or  Society  in  Heaven  Conlemplaltd.  By  Rev. 
J.  H.  E11J.KN,  U.  A.  Author's  Edition.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph. 
pp.  354.  This  beautiful  volume  discusBea  in  an  edifying  manner  the 
chief  pointB  that  pertain  to  the  future  state  of  bleHHedness,  bo  far  as  reve- 
lation throws  any  light  upon  them.  While  all  the  autliur's  opinions 
may  not  be  generally  received,  jet  there  will  be  aymparhy  with  hie  de- 
vout Hpirit,  and  with  his  endeavor  to  bring  the  realities  of  another  world 
home  to  man.  The  chapters  on  Personal  Intercourso  with  Christ  Forever, 
and  on  the  Cherubim,  are  specially  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Perfect  Light ;  or.  Seven  Hoes  of  Ckriffian  Character.  By  Jutu  M. 
Olw.  New  York :  Randolph.  1866.  pp.  256.  The  different  colors  are 
here  taken  as  designating  certain  noble  or  lovely  female  characters  ;  the 
red  stands  for  the  Good  Duchess,  Kon^e-of  France;  the  yellow  for  the 
ioKel  Queen,  Louisa  of  Prussia ;  the  blue  for  Eugifnie  de  Gu^rin  ;  the 
TioTet  for  Vittoria  Colonna,  etc.  The  accounts  of  tlioso  Chrislian  ladies 
are  very  well  done.  The  volume  is  puhlishi^d  in  fitting  -holiday  stylo. 
The  author  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Olin. 

0  Mother  Dear  Jenaalem  !  Th«  Old  Hymn,  edited  by  Wa,  C.  Prmb. 
Sev  York  ;  Randolph.  18G5.  The  origin  and  history  of  this  noble  hymn 
are  amply  discnnsed  ;  and  an  account  ie  given  of  its  various  forms  and 
translationa.  This  excellent  volume  is  a  good  contribution  to  our  hym- 
nology. 

Work:  or  Plenty  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  it.  By  KfABOARBT  Uaria  Brew- 
BKR.  New  York  :  Randolph.  Two  Series.  This  little  work  contains 
valuable  practical  hints  and  directions  as  to  tlie  various  forms  of  Chris- 
tian work,  at  home  and  abroad,  tending  to  guide  and  encourage  an  earn- 
eat  Christian  life. 

Vital  Godiiaeu:  a  Trealiu  on  Practical  and  Experimental  Piety.  By 
WauiM  S.  Plukbu,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  American  Tract  Society.  New  York. 
~   .  610.     Dr  Plnmer's  wisdom  and  experience  as  a  Christian  teacher  are 

ly  and  6tly  rejiresented  in  this  work,  wh.ch  unfolds  in  a  clear  order 
we  *ital  elements  of  a  thorough  Christian  experience.  It  is  a  volume 
adapted  to  ahigh  degree  of  usefulnese. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  besides  the  work  of  Dr.  Schaff 
on  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  we  elsewhere  notice,  has  published 
several  volumes,  brought  out  in  beautiful  sty^,  appropriate  sb  gifb- 
booka.  The  Cup-Bearer,  (with  illustrations,  pp.  254),  is  an  admirable 
book  in  its  illustrations  and  contents.  The  selections  are  happily  made 
from  a  great  variety  of  eonrces,  and  well  adapted  to  the  different  phases 
of  Christian  experience.    The  paper,  printing,  and  oniamentstioa  help  to 
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um,  by  Rat  Paijieb,  is  ftlso  bronf^ht  out  in  finiahed  Htyle,  and  is  w 
celletit  and  appropriate  Manual  far  everj  commnnic&nt.  The  Word  ef 
FroBttM ;  a  HoTidbook  rf  the  Fromita  5^  Scripture,  br  RomATiui  Bokar,  D.D., 
IB  edited  and  recommended  hj  Dr.  Kirk,  and  ia  fall  of  ricb,  eTangclical 
inBtrnctinn.  Ftteiovs  Trvllu  ia  Plctin  IFortfi.ie  reprinted  from  the  London 
Tract  Bociety,  and  answers  well  to  its  title.  This  Society  cninnienda  it- 
self to  public  favor  bj  the  etyk  and  quality  of  its  psblicfttions. 

MISCELLANY. 

The  Rev.  Charlea  Gillette  of  Teias,  in  hia  correspondence  with  Bishop 
Gregg,  under  the  title  A  New  Hiitoric  Record  of  the  Church  (pp.  131. 
New  Yorlc),  protests  against  the  bishop's  arbitrary  assumption  of  powen, 
in  the  eervice  of  the  rebel  cause. 

The  Baccalaureate  Diacourso  of  President  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D,,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  on  Senescence  our  !.(/(■. uwA  (Hanover.  1865),  ia  a 
forcible  and  attractive  expuaition  of  that  great  theme,  applied  especially 
to  the  college  graduates. 

Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth's  (of  Audover)  Address  Wore  the  MasxuhaetU 
General  Conference  is  a  very  able  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  Fellowship 
as  essential  to  Congregatiotidtiam.  Councils,  he  argues,  arc  not  "  merely 
advisory  ;  their  proper  function  is  to  determine  fellowship,  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  ministerial."  The  tons  of  the  address  towards  other  denonina- 
tiona  is  just  and  fraternal. 

A  DJKOune  Commemorative  of  the  late  Jobh  A.  Vauoban,  D.  D.,  of  FhiU- 
delphia,  by  Kev.  D.  R,  Uooowin,  D.  D.,  Pro*ost  of  the  University  of 
FhiWlelphia,  is  an  admirable  portraiture  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  aud 
self-denying  miuiutors  oT  this  j^cneration.  Dr.  Vaughan's  character  was 
esceedingly  lovely  and  symmetrical  1  all  who  knew  him  testify  to  his 


aet.  X.— theological  and  uterary  intelligence. 

FRANCE. 
The  Revue  CSir^lienne,  Adudbt,  opens  with  an  excellent  article  hy  Prof 
J.  F.  Asti^,  of  Lausanne,  on  the  History  of  Emancipation  in  this  country  1 
M.  Asti^,  by  his  former  residence  in  New  York,  and  his  study  of  oor 
history  and  institutions,  is  unusually  well  qualified  towriteonoura&irs. 
M.  Pdd^ert  concludes  his  philosophical  estimate  of  the  character  and 
Opinions  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Roger  Hollard  contributes  the  lirst  part 
of  a  thoughtful  study  on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  Sept.,  Dr.  de 
Valcourt,  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Ajmles  during  the  Lata  Wars.  G. 
Delmaa,  An  Obstacle  to  the  Realization  of  the  Separation  of  Church  aed 
'  State  in  France.  F.  Bonifas,  a  fragment  of  an  essay  on  Comeille's  Poly- 
encte.  Dr.  Valcourt's  article  has  tor  its  avowed  object  to  show,  that  the 
kl«  war  in  the  United  gtates,  as  compared  with  the  Crimean  and  ItaJiaii, 
established,  in  respect  to  sanitary  measures,  "  the  superiority  of  a  frM 
people,  and  exhibited  the  magnificent  results  which  Christian  charitycsa 
achieve."  This  subject  is  continued  in  the  Ootobe«  number,  and  tbt 
work  of  our  Sanitary  Commission  is  highly  landed  ;  of  the  Christian  Cen- 
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iii{Mian  there  ia  no  aeconnt.  The  mortality  among  our  sick  and  woundad 
ii  shown  to  have  been  very  much  Um 'than  in  the  allied  armies  in  the 
Crimean  campaign-  Id  the  same  narnber  there  ia  the  coatinuation  of 
Hallard' a  interesting  essay  on  the  Character  ofOhiiat. 

Cnant  A|;^nor  de  Gasparin  has  publislied  a  work  on  the  CkrisUan  Fami- 
/y,  in  2  vols.,  which  is  spoken  of  in  warm  terma  of  praise.  Madame  de' 
Witt  (daughter  of  Gnizot)  has  written  a  work,  Sacrtd  History  Related  to 
Ckiidren, — a  series  of  narratives,  in  excellent  style. 

Aniuila  de  Philoiophic  Chritienne.  1866.  Dirigi  par  M.  Bonnetty.  T. 
Series.  Tomes  xi,  xii.  The  editor  continues  through  several  numbers 
his  eaanya  on  the  Religion  of  the  Romans,  and  their  Knowledge  of  the 
Biblical  Traditions.  There  are  also  articles  on  the  recent  papal  Encyclical 
tud  SjliabiiB  of  Brrera  :  a  valuable  Heries  of  papers  by  M.  Jj  Oppert  on 
the  History  of  the  Empires  of  Chaldea  and  Assyria,  from  2000  B.  C. ,  to 
the  Times  of  the  Seleuuidte,  150  B.  C,  on  the  baaia  of  new  monnments  ; 
diree  articlea  by  Biauconi,  ou  the  Ape  and  Man  ;  a  Bibliography'  of  the 
work  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  of  the  Scotista,  down  to  1790,  etc.  H  says 
that  a  new  list  of  TO  Egyptian  Pharaohs ,  and  of  130  geographical  names 
of  the  epoch  of  Sesostris,  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  in  Egypt,  has  been 
surreptitiously  published  in  Berlin.  One  curious  document  published  in 
the  Aunales  is  a  Letter  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  to  all  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  outhe  course  they  should  pursue  towards  "  bad  books." 

The  whole  Bible  has  been  tranelated  into  the  (French)  Basque  language, 
and  published  at  the  expense  of  Prince  Lunis  Lucten  Napoleon  ;  die 
translator  is  Captain  J.  Duvoisin,  who  has  been  engaged  six  years  in  this 
task,  aided  throughout  by  Prince  Lucien,  vjho  has  studied  tnis  difficult 
langnage  with  great  precision.  A  translation  into  the  (Spanish)  Bosoue, 
has  been  begun  under  the  same  auspices  ;   it  is  expected  to  be  Gnished 

Ssars.  In  other  Basque  dialecla  (Biscayaa,  Navarre,  etc.)  portions 
ible  have  also  been  published. 
U.  Beanaaire,  Professor  at  Poitiers,  has  discovered  a  "  French  precuT' 
sot  of  Hegel"  in  one  Dom  Doschampe,  a  Benedictine  of  the  abbey 
of  HoDtreuil  Bellay,  who  died  in  1774,  among  whose  raanudcripta 
he  found  an  essay  on  the  "  Trno  System,"  which  advocates  a  kind 
of  idealistic  pantheism.  Beaussire  has  published  extracts  from  it  in.a 
work  entitled  "Antecedents  of  Hegelian  ism  in  the  French  Philosophy," 
Paris,  1865.  This  Descbaraps  was  a  nephew  of  D'Argenson  the  elder  ; 
and  his  son  MarquisD'Argenson  was  his  correspondent  and  disciple.  Des- 
champs  waa  also  a  correspondent  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Helvetius  and 
D'Alembert,  He  wrote  againat  O'Holbach'a  Syst^me  de  la  Nature  ;  ha 
also  wrote  a  refutation  of  Spinoza.  Some  of  his  principles,  as  given  by 
Paul  Janet  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  det  Dtux  Mondes,  are — that  there  is 
DO  realty  outside  of  oar  ideas  ;  God  made  the  world  from  himself ;  the 
Trbity  means  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  end ;  original  sin  is  the 
transition  from  the  state  of  nature  to  that  of  law  ;  redemption  is  the  re- 
torn  to  the  stat«  of  nature  ;  he  propounds  communism,  and  even  the 
commnnity  of  wiyee,  as  the  first  sociaj  eUte,  etc.  Hia  nearest  approach 
to  fiirmal  Hegelianism  is  in  the  passage  :  "  Truth  denies  no  system  ;  it 
coosists  not  only  in  contarieties,  but  in  what  ia  contradictory  ;  it  not  only 
reanites  that  which  is  entirely  opposite,  but  alao  that  which  it  denies  in 
all  the  rigor  of  the  term." 

The  rigorene  inveetigations  of  M,  Pastenr  of  the  French  Academy  in 
' '  -  generation,  having  been  contested  by  Voigt,  Pou- 
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chet,  Joli,  and  otherg,  the  academy  appointed  a  comniission,  who,  sfler 
careful  ezomiDation,  decided  (Feb.  2D)  that  *'  the  facta  obaerred  by  U. 
Pasteur,  and  contested  by  M.  Fouchet,  Joli,  and  Hueset,  are  of  the  moct 
complete  exactitude."  The  Methoditt  QiurtcWy  RevitiB  for  October,  con- 
tains an  article  on  Fouchet,  etc.,  b;  J.  Jamin,  translated  from  the  Rtrue 
del  Deux  Mtmda. 

A  curious  mingling  of  subjects  is  seen  in  the  following  title  of  a  work 
bv  Hpp.  Blanc,  The  Mammout  in  Jaiiaenittn,  Magnelian  and  American 
Baplitm,  the  Epidemic  of  Morzine,  Spiritism,  tie. 

J.  Milsaut  has  published  an  essaj  on  John  Ruskin,  tmder  the  tills. 
L'Esthetique  Anglaise,  pp.  180,  giving  an  account  of  the  principled  of  art 
advocated  in  Ruskin's  various  works.  Barth^l^my  Saint  Hilairo,  Mahout- 
tl  et  le  Coran,  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  the  mntual  duties  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion.  Abb£  Domenech  has  published  a  work  of  Rapin, 
hitherto  ined) ted,  The  History  of  JanMnism. 

An  essay  on  Condillac  and  Empiricism  has  been  published  by  R^thori. 
Scbultze'a  explanation  of  Kant't  Critiqae  of  the  Pure  Reason,  has  been 
translated  by  TiHsot.  J.  de  Strada,  an  essay  on  an  VUimntt  Organon,  or 
Scientitic  Method,  2  vole.,  first  aeries,  ou  the  Bases  of  Metaphysics. 
B.  Araaud,  The  Pentattuck  defended  against  iti  Assailants.     7%e  WoHa  of 


fiumun'tu  the  Areopagite  have  been  translated  by  Abb^  J.  Dulac.  Schie- 
bei,  Philoiophu  of  Pure  Reason.  H.  Taine,  JRe  Philosophy  of  Art.  F.  de 
Saulcy,  Traemintht  Holy  Land.     2  vols-     Michel  Nicolas,   Studitanpon 


the  Apocryphai  Gospels. 

M.  Reiiai  has  in  press  two  new  works,  one  on  the  Evangelists,  the  other 
on  St.  Paul. 


GERMANY. 

Hislorisehe  Zeilsthrift,  edited  by  Prof.  Ileinrioh  von  Sybel,  Munchen. 
This  quarterly  publicalion  is  now  in  its  seventh  year.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  historical  sciences;  more  than  a  third  part  of  each  number  isgiveD 
to  a  classified  view  of  all  the  works  relating  to  history,  published  in  the 
various  European  languages.  The  immense  extent  of  this  literature  is 
seen  in  the  fact,  that  some  300  pages  of  the  first  two  numbers  for  18G& 
are  taken  up  with  the  titles,  and  occasional  short  notices,  of  the  histori- 
cal works  for  lB(i4.  Among  the  more  important  articles  are,  C.  von  Nooi- 
den  on  the  Literature  and  History  of  English  Self-government;  G.  Waits, 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Feudal  System ;  H.  Peter  on  John  DeWitt ;  W. 
Junghaus  on  the  Hanaeatic  Lcacuo  ;  Von  Wietersheim  ou  Friaul  and 
Dalmatia ;  Usinger,  The  8ack  of  Magdeburg  ;  an  address  by  Von  Ranke 
on  the  Oriental  Question.  One  of  the  moet  interesting  articles  is  by  the 
editor.  Von  Sybel,  on  two  recently  published  French  works,  edited  by 
D'Hunolstein  and  De  Conches,  pretending  to  givo  a  new  CorreHpondencB 
of  Maria  Antoinette  ;  this  is  shown  to  be  a  literary  forgery.  The  genu- 
ine letters  wore  published  from  the  Vienna  archives  in  a  volume  by 
Von  Arneth,  Vienna,  1865.  The  English  critics  of  the  Atheiiavm  and  the 
Saturday  Review,  have  received  these  letters  as  genuine.  They  are  writ- 
ten by  some  one  of  literary  habits  and  taste  ;  and  Maria  Antoinette  ku 
notoriously  deficient  in  literary  culture. 

ZettsdiH/l  f.  d.  hitlorisAe  Thaolofiie.  1665.  Parts  2,  3,  4.  Hochbath, 
History  and  Development  of  the  Fhiladelphian  Churches,  in  Eng.asd,  giv- 
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Inf  &  minate  account  of  the  life  and  writingB  of  tbe  noted  enthneiaflt, 
Jane  Leade ;  with  a  list  of  the  writinga  of  Dr.  Pordage  and  ThoB.  Brom- 
ley. The  author  haa  previonaly  written  on  other  fanatical  aecta,  bring- 
ing to  light  many  curious  and  well  nigh  forpotton  facta.  Gnatav  Schmidt 
gives  an  account  of  a  Church  Tisitation  in  Eieenach,  bj  Jacob  Strauss,  U 
early  as  1525;  that  of  Luther  and  HeUnchtbon  in  1527  has  usnally  been 
reckoned  aa  the  first ;  the  saaie  writer  gives  na  account  of  Justus  Mennina 
and  Ma  Catcchiani,  1532,  only  a  part  of  which  is  known.  The  third 
nambor  of  the  ZeitscAri/t  is  filled  with  a  long  analysis  of  the  work  of  J. 
H.  Scholten  of  Leyden  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church,  4th  ed., 
1B62  (lirst  1B48),  in  3  vols.,  the  chief  doctrinal  work,  of  a  rationalistic 
tendency,  produced  in  Holland.  It  is  necessarian  work  on  the  basis  of 
Iho  modern  philosophy,  and  has  had  a  wide  influence.  It  is  divided 
into  only  two  main  pai  ts  :  1.  The  Fundamental  Formal  Principle  of  the 
Reformed  Church :  2.  Its  Material  Principle.  Bbrard  replies  to  lleraog 
on  the  age  of  the  Waldeosian  treatise,  styled  Nobla  Leicam.  Engclhaidt 
eihibita  the  relations  of  the  Augtiburg  Confession  to  the  three  older  sym- 
bols, viz.  :  the  Marburg,  Schwabach  and  Torgau  Articles.  Plitt,  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  corrects  state  men  ts  of  Laurent,  in  a  previous  number. 
Bpiegel  gives  an  account  ofTVilliam  Voss  of  Osnabriiok,  as  illustrating 
w Die  details  of  the  history  of  Crypto-Calvinism. 

Dr.  Schenkel  in  hia  AUgtmeine  Kirthlicht  Zeilschriff  continues  with  JD' 
delatigable  zeal  the  contest  raised  by  his  Characteristics  of  Christ,  striv- 
ing to  represent  it  as  a  conflict  chiefiy  for  freedom  of  thought  and  in- 
itruction.  The  seventh  part,  1865,  has  a  long  accoimt  of  the  so-called 
Titel  German  Protestant  Diet  held  at  Eisenach,  June  7,  8,  the  most  no- 
ticeable feature  in  which  Whs  a  remarkable  addrcns  by  Prof.  Bothe  of 
Heidelben!,  *"'  ^^  ^"^  mode  of  bringing  (lack  to  the  church  those  who, 
in  chese  modem  times,  have  become  estranged  from  it.  His  thesis  was 
this — that  the  church  must  reconcile  itself  with  modem  culture.  He 
also  insisted  that  church  matters  should  be  more  fully  under  the  control 
oCtbe  congregations.  Schwarz,  of  Jena,  alsodelivered  a  spirited  oration 
OB  liberty  of  teaching. 

The  ZeiisArift  f.  Wiss.  r/Koio^-e,  1865,  edited  by  H.  A.  Hilgenfeld. 
E.  Spiirri,  Zwiiigle's  Doctrine  about  the  Scriptures.  Hilgenfeld  on  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  in  reply  tii  Dr.  Keim  ;  or  the  School  of  Baur  ;  on 
Wuizaa^ker's  Evangelical  History ;  on  the  Christ  Party  in  Corinth,  in  re- 
ply to  Beyschlag,  mainlaining  that  it  consisted  of  direct  disciples  of 
Christ,  who  opposed  Paul ;  on  Tischendorf  s  work  on  the  Four  Gospels, 
aoBailin;^  it  sharply.  Egli  attacks  the  recent  works  of  Riehm  and  Kiih- 
ler  on  the  Old  Teataraont,  with  an  intemperate  criticism.  B.  Zeller,  a 
Greek  PanJIel  to  Acts  ivi.  19.  Dr.  Erdmann  gives  an  instructive  ac- 
count of  the  Development  of  Scholasticism.  H.  J.  Holtzniann  reviews 
Uie  opinions  on  the  phrase,  "Son  of  Man  "  as  applied  to  Christ ;  Lipsius 
on  the  Shepherd  of  Hermaa,  and  Montanism  in  Rome.  E.  Zeller  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark.  F.  Hitzlg  on  Ben  Fandera  and  Ben  Stada — the  reputed 
parents  of  Jesus  in  a  Jewish  tradition.  Egli  also  has  an  account  of  a  recent 
essay  of  Steiner  on  the  .Mutzlaites,  a  rationalistic  sect  of  Islam.  The  last 
number  of  this  Journal  contains  a  letter  to  the  Editor  from  Duke  Ernest 
of  Co  burg- Goth  a,  avowing  hia  sympathies  with  Hilgenfeld's  tendencies. 

Staditn  and  KTiliken.  4e.  Heft,  1864.  Professor  Weiss,  Critical  In- 
vestigatioiM  on  the  authorship  of  tiie  Epistles  of  Peter  ;  the  author  has 
ahraady  written  a  work  on  Pater's  Doctrinal  System.    Bomang  r 
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BobweiEiir'e  DoinnBtics  in  connection  wiQi  a  diacuMion  on  the  soorcM  of 
doematice.  Kiibel  haa  a  valuable  esiay  on  the  ethics  of  the  "  Wisdom 
of  Solomon."  ■  Kijeter  eiplaina  Luke  xvi,  1  eq.  and  Burk,  Gai.  ii.  6.  Ah- 
raoB  on  the  Office  of  the  Keya  is  reviewed  by  DiiaterdiecU,  and  Banr'a 
Qiurch  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  Heraog,  The  latter  atrongly 
diisenta  from  Bomo  of  Baur's  positions. 

Brockliana  haa  published  another  edition,  (Svo,  price  4  thlr,^  of  Tiech- 
endorf'a  Novum  Testamentum  gitece,  ex  Sinaitico  Codice,  g'iving  also  the 
readings  of  the  Vatican  Codex,  and  of  the  Elzevir  edition.  The  previous 
edition  by  Brockhaua,  Norwn  7bf.  Sinaiticum,  1863,  is  out  of  print.  This 
later  edition  omita  the  palueographic  pcculiaritiea,  and  correcta  the  evi- 
dent blunders  of  the  original ;  nor  does  it  contain  the  Epistle  of  Bama- 
baa,  nor  the  Paator  of  Uermaa.  Tischendorf  has  alao  written  an  Appen- 
dix on  Wiis  Codex  for  the  8th  edition  of  Theilo's  New  Test.  ;  and  another 
oollatlon  for  the  Polyglot  of  Stier  and  Thcile.  He  replied  sharply  in 
1863  to  the  impudent  claim  of  Simonidea,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Aa- 
mults  on  the  Sinai  MS.  ;"  and  there  too  refuted  the  theory  of  th^  Ru£- 
aian  Archimandrite,  Porphyry  Uapenaki,  that  the  Codex  had  a  heretical 
origin.  In  another  pamphlet,  "  Weapons  uf' Darkness  against  the  Sinai 
Bible,"  1SG3,  he  replied  to  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  ScbJisisches  Kirch- 
tnblatt,  who  assigned  the  MS.  to  the  6th  century.  Hilgcnfeld  also  tried 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  6th  century  ;  Tischendorf  rephed  to  him  in  tiie 
Tubingen  Ztitschrift,  18S4.  But  while  this  MS.  ia  generally  conceded  to 
belong  to  the  fourth  cntury  (e.  g.  by  Weizeitcker  on  the  Epiatlo  of 
Barnabas,  1863  ;  and  b>  Tobler  in  an  easay  on  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews 
in  nilgenfeld's  ZeiUchrift) ,  several  recent  writers  put  it  below  the  Vati- 
can MS.  as  an  authority,  on  account  of  its  evrdent  carelessness  and  nu- 
merous   mistakes.      Thus,  Pi^f.  Buttmann,  in   Hilgenfeld'a   ZeitscJiTift, 

1864,  examines  it  carefully  an  1  finds  in  the  Gospels  alone  some  360  plain 
errors  or  mistakes.     Dr.  Bomcl,  in  a  work  on  the  Galatians,  Francfort, 

1865,  comes  to  a  kindred  result,  and  aaya.  that  I'ischendorf  himai  If,  in 
the  last  edition  of  hie  New  Teat.,  in  the  part  on  Matthew,  i.  to  xvi.  23, 
"  adopts  the  Sinaitic  reading  against  the  Vatican  in  130  places,  but  the 
Vatican  against  the  Sinaitic  in  164places."  The  above  is  condensed  from 
the  Neue  JSvang.  Kirthemeitang,  The  editor  of  the  Joaraal  of  Sacred  Lit- 
tratitre  (April,  1865),Mr.  Cowper,  assigns  the  Sinai  Codex  to  tite  4th  cen- 
tury,and  a  Coptic  origin. 

Dr.  Niedner,  Neander'a  auccessor  in  the  chair  of  Chivch  History,  Ber- 
lin, died  August  13.  He  was  born  August  9,  1797  ;  Professor  in  Leip- 
sick,  1829-1850  ;  then  in  Wittenberg  till  1859,  when  h^waa  called  to 
Berlin.  His  manual  of  Church  History  is  a  very  able  work,  For  year* 
ha  haa  been  engaged  in  writing  a  History  of  Doctrines.  Dr,  Lehnerdt, 
General  Superintendent  of  Saxony,  is  apoken  of  as  his  successor.  Lehn- 
erdt  preceded  him  for  a  few  years  in  the  same  post.  FrofesBOr  Lipaios 
haa  been  called  from  Vienna  to  Kiel. 

Domor's  History  <^  Prote$tant  T/uology  ia,  we  understand,  in  the  prest. 
It  is  prepared  aa  a  part  of  the  History  of  the  Sciences  in  Germany  in  Re- 
cent Times,  the  plan  of  which  was  drawn  up  by  Leopold  Ranke,  and 
which  is  puljlished  under  the  auspices  of  Maximilian  H.  of  Bavaria.  We 
gave  some  account  of  it  in  the  April  number  of  this  Revitw,  1865. 

Dr.  Erdmann  of  Halle  has  in  preparation  a  Htoutboak of  tkt  Hitlorif  qf 
PhUoiophy,  which  will  nndoubtcdly  be  a  valnablQ  work.    Be  has  wtt(- 
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ten  one  of  the  ablest  ezpositionB  of  Modem  Philosophy,  tad  is  the  beat 
represeAstive  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Hsgeliao  school. 

Dr.  G.  Weber's  UnivernU  History,  has  reacbed  its  5th  volume,  begin- 
Binp  the  Modem  History.  The  Ancient  History,  vols.  1  to  4,  has  been 
in  the  course  of  publication  since  18ST.  It  is  a  thoroughly  executed 
work,  the  frait  of  Uiirtj  years  labor.  Uis  smaller  manual  is  muck  need 
to  (his  Qountry. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  in  Constance  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
John  Hubs.  July  G,  1865,  completed  450  years  since  his  iDartyrdoni.  The 
•lergy  of  Conatance  have  issued  a  call  for  subacriptione  to  this  object. 

i.  Salomon's  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  in  Hebrew,  has  reach- 
ed its  lOth  volume  ;  each  volume  costs  22  1-2  ngr.  Ancient  and  modem 
coDimentai  ica  are  appended.  There  are  now  6  editions  of  the  Talmud  in 
the  press  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Warsaw,  Lemborg,  Sentomir,  and  Wilna; 
but  they  are  all  mere  reprints.  F.  Lebrecht,  Berlin,  proposes  to  issue 
i  critical  edition,  and  has  published  a  "  Selection  of  Improved  Readings 
uid  TiiterpretationB  of  the  Talmud,"  Berlin,  1864,  pp.  64,  which  is  excit- 
ing attention,  and  has  been  noticed  by  Geiger  and  Frankel.  Such  ut 
edition  is  very  much  needed. 

The  Prussian  government  has  again  refused  to  add  to  the  number  of 
Polish  schools  in  Posen.  There  are  now  in  that  province,  which  con- 
tsins  818,000  Poles,  and  650,000  Germans,  one  German  college  to  every 
111,000  Germans,  and  one  Polish  college  to  oveiy  400,000  Poles. 


HOLLAND  AND  BELGIDM. 

The  Hagne  Society  for  the  Defence  of  tho  Faith  has  awarded  a  prize 
for  the  best  esbaj  on  Slavery  to  Dr.  Wiakemann  ;  and  another  prize  to 
Dr.  Trip  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  Accounts  of  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoatles. 

CominentariuB  in  Acta  Apostolonim.    J.  T.  Beelen.    Ed.  altera.  Lon- 

The  tenth  volume  of"  The  Chronicles  of  Ibn-el-Alhir  "  has  been  pub- 
lished  at  Leyden  ;  the  Arabic  teit  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version. 
It  compriaes  tho  period  A.  D.  907-1231,  giving  the  history  of  the  empire 
of  the  Seljuks  at  the  height  of  its  renown. 

Thi  Genuinentas  of  Paul's  Epistle*  to  tlie  TTuistJonia/ts.  The  First  Epis- 
tle.    By  W.  C,  Van  Manan.     Weesp.     1865. 

J.  P.  Nfuller,  History  of  the  Chrittoiogical  DectrtTU  in  th*  Gre^  CkurtK. 
A.D.  325-^80.     Amsterdam.     1865. 

H.  Ort,  Human  Saciifioes  in  Isrntl.     Haarlem.     1866. 

J.  Q.  Ottama,  Vu  Gospels  of  MaOktui  and  Mark  wi  th*ir  Original  Agrm- 
mtat.    Leen  warden.    1865. 

RUSSIA. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Russia,  Alexander  Wasselewitsoh 
Golownin,  haspablishedaRaccoiint  of  the  history  of  the  Schools  of  Learn- 
ing in  the  empire,  and  their  condition  in  1866.  Since  1 602,  when  Alexander 
1.  Mtabliahed  this  ministry,  the  number  of  tho  Universities  has  increased 
from  three  to  Hven,  and  of  g^noeia  from  eleven  to  eighty-seven.    The 
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DDivarsitieB  are  St.  Petereburg  (founded  1724) ;  Moscow  (1755) ;  Dorptt 
(founded  1632  by  Gustavus  AdoiphuB,  dosed  ITM  to  1802)  :  Kaaan  and 
Cbarkow,  1804;  Wilna,  an  old  Catholic  university  (1ST8),  levived  in 
1603  ;   Odi-'ssa,  1864.     A  ruorgnnization  of  the  Universitiea  was  made  in 

1863.  The  proviaion  for  the  poorer  Btudeots  is  ample.  In  18S4,  SL 
Petersburg  had  623  studenU,  Moscow  1515,  Kosan  325,  Charkow  543, 
Eiew  518,  Dorpat  5G0  ;  of  these,  950  were  stipendarics,  and  180,000 
rubles  were  given  for  their  support.     The  professors,  too,  are  well  sup- 

Sorted.  None  of  these  universities  has  a  theological  facility,  excepting 
orpat;  the  four  faculties  are  law,  medicine,  history  and  philology^ 
physics  and  mathematics.  The  clergy  are  educated  in  special  institu- 
tions, in  4  academies,  50  seminaries,  some  200  institutions  in  larger  dis- 
tricts, and  aeverat  thousand  church  and  cloister  schools.  The  87  gym- 
nasia have  30,000  stadents.  The  number  of  ecbools  for  elementary 
iostrnctioD  is  rapidly  increasing. 

ITALY. 

Fr.  Miniecalcbi  Erizza  published  at  Verona,  1864,  the  second  volume  of 
his  edition  of  a  very  rare  work,  the  Jerusalem  Lectiojiartf  (Evangeliariim 
Hieroaolymilanum),  from  a  Palestine  MS.  of  about  1030  in  the  Vatican  li- 
brary— the  original  text  with  a  Latin  version.  The  original  is  in  Byriac, 
with  Psleatinian  letters.  Of  this  version  no  other  copy  is  known  to  be 
extant.     A  lexicon  is  also  given. 

The  Viscount  Colomb  de  Batiiies'  Bibliography  of  Dante  is  continued 
in  a  work  by  Garguulli  (Bologna,  1865)  ;  the  Bibliography  of  the  last 
thirty  years  is  given  in  another  volume  pubhshed  at  Siena.  All  the  post 
Dante  literature  is  going  through  a  renewed  exsmination,  while  the  num- 
ber of  new  works  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

The  number  of  priests  is  diminishing  in  soma  parts  rapidly.  In  186! 
Naples  had  44,000  clergy,  in  1864,  39,000  ;  Sicily  in  1862  had  27,000,  in 

1864,  20,000.  There  is  still  in  Naples  one  priest  to  152  persons ;  in  Si- 
cily one  to  86.  In  Umbria  there  were  17,000  clergy  in  1862,  and  12,000 
in  1864  ;  still  leaving  one  priest  to  G9  persons.  In  Home  there  is  one  to 
every  33  persona.  In  Lombardy  there  is  one  to  265  ;  in  Piodrnout  one  to 
233  ;  in  Austria,  one  to  498.  There  arc  50  l-Ipiscopai  Sees  no\fr  vacant  in 
Italy.  In  Naples  eleven  convents  of  monks,  and  six  nunneries  have  been 
recently  closed. 

The  last  Papal  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  were  publicly  burnt  by  a  com- 
pany of  students  of  the  University  of  Naples,  near  the  statue  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  also  by  students  at  Palermo  and  Padua. 

The  work  of  Prof.  Spavenla  of  Naples,  published  in  1861,  Inlrodudion 
to  PkiloaopMcal  Lectures  in  the  University,  is  said  by  Dr.  Striiter  (in  Dtr 
Gtdanke)  Id  exhibit  rare  talent,  and  to  have  for  its  aim  to  bring  before 
the  students  the  main  results  of  German  speculation.  Spavonta  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  "  of  imposing  personality,  well  built,  and  having  that 
strong  phlegmatic  temperament,  to  wjiich  Uegel  ascribed  the  high-jst 
degree  of  energy  and  thoroughness."  Prof.  Vera  teaches  the  Ilegehao 
Logic  at  the  same  University.  The  Professor  of  Aesthetics,  Antonio 
Twi,  "  is  the  most  amiable  and  attractive  of  the  corpj, — long,  lean,  ner- 
vous, rapid,  and  animated."  His  lectures  are  based  on  Kant  and  UegeJ. 
He  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a  system  of  testbetics.  Spaventa 
hu  also  written  a  work  (1863)  on  the  PhiUaopky  of  Giobtrti;  in  1860,  he 
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pnbliehed  a  work  on  ths  ChaT/ider  of  Saltan  Pkiloiophy  inthe SaUentK 
Cailury,  Hodena.  betDg  bis  lectures  delivered  at  the  Univeraity  of  Bo- 
logoa.  C.  Paasaglift  is  writing  a  Historj  and  Gonfutatioo  of  Kenan's 
Life  of  Jeeus.     The  first  volume  tias  been  published  at  Milan. 

J^ofeesor  Aoguste  Conti  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  has  entered  the  liats 
against  the  Ue^lianiBm  taught  at  Naples  hj  Vera  and  Spaventa,  in  a 
work,  whicb  M.  Emest  Naville  has  translated  into  French  :  Le  Campo 
SaatodePut,  ou  h  ScevtieUme.  It  ie  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
tod  dissects  acutely  tne  nature  and  causes  of  Skepticism.  The  same 
author  has  written  a  work,  entitled  Evideaza,  Amort  e  Fide. 

6PAIN. 

Salvador  Mestres,  Ontology,  or  Pure  Melaphyiia..  2  vols.  Barcelona. 
18G5. 

J.  Manuel  Orti  y  Lara,  Ltelures  on  the  Pantfieiaie  Philosophy  of  lh» 
German  KrauMe,  delivered  before  the  Literary  Catholic  Society  tif  Armo- 
Dia.    1st  Part.  Madrid.  186G. 

The  Duke  da  Rivan,  born  at  Cordova  1761,  has  recently  died.  He  wa«" 
a  soldier,  a  cabinet  minister  (1836),  a  diplomatist,  and  a  poet.  Uis  po- 
ems are  held  in  high  repute  in  Spain  ;  his  first  one,  El  Paio-Honroao,  was 
fnblished  in  his  twentieth  year  ;  his  best  known  work  is  a  drama,  The 
'ouxr  of  Destiny.  H«s  son,  late  Marquis  Aunon,  who  succeeds  to  the 
ducal  title,  is  also  devoted  to  literature,  as  are  many  of  tlie  Spanish  gran- 
dees, Huch  as  the  Mar<iiiis  de  Mir&floros,  Marquis  de  Val  de  Gamas, 
Uarquis  de  Uolins,  General  Rob  de  Olano,  the  Duke  de  Frias,  etc.  Am. 
LU.  Gaz.  • 

ENGLAND. 

The  British,  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review.  JuLi. — .\nschar,  the  Apos- 
Ik  of  the  North;  Plymouthism  and  Dr.  Whately ;  French  Evangelical  Crit- 
icism ;  The  Broad  Church  and  Moral  Law  ;  George  Calixtus ;  David  Ilume 
by  McCoah  ;  Prinoiplesof  Church  Union  :  Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy; 
tumbles  in  Italy.  Octobeb. — The  Development  of  the  Ancient  Catholic 
Hierarchy,  ty  Dr.  P.  SchafF;  Augustine  ;  Candlish's  Cunningham  Lec- 
tures ;  ^rly  History  of  Heathenism  ;  Scripture  Songs  of  the  Scottish 
Church;  Tha  Skepticism  of  Humo  ;  Rome  and  the.  Roman  Question  in 
18G3.  The  article  on  Candlish's  recent  able  lectures,  on  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  is  the  longest  essay.  Dr.  Caitdlish  thinks  that  the  subject  of 
Adoption  has  been  very  meagcrly  treated  in  theology  ;  and  that  here  is 
the  article  by  which  the  most  effective  blows  mny  be  struck  against  the 
Broad  Church.  Uia  main  poaition  is,  that  on  the  plotform  of  nature  there 
la  no  relation  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  between  God  and  man  ;  that  our 
Bonship  is  solely  through  communion  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus  in  his 
sonship.  Dr.  Candlish  has  ready  for  the  press  an  Exposition  of  the  1st. 
Epistle  of  John. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literaiure.  October,  ll^GS.  The  Historical  Char- 
acter of  the  Gospels,  by  Itev,  C.  A.  Row  ;  an  Ancient  Syriac  Martyrolo- 
gy,  in  Syriac  Text,  by  Dr.  W.  Wright ;  The  Tree  of  Life,  from  the  Ger- 
tDan  of  Piper  ;  Proverbs  zxjii.  29-.3S  ;  Biblical  Literature  in  France  in  tha 
Middle  Ages,  by  Prof.  G.  Masson  ;  Exegesis  of  Difficult  Texts  ;  The  Book 
of  Jonah ;  how  £ar  historical  I — a  series  of  visions  in  a  trance  ;  The  Foot 
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OoBpels,  State  of  the  Qneation  in  1B51,  bjr  n'of.  Stowe  ;  loiiovation*  in 
th«  Bitiial,  1641 ;  Rational  em  in  Europe,  by  Itav.  W.  Kirkua  j  Correa- 
pondence,  etc.  Mr.  Tiioa.  Tyler  (pp.  197-200)  continues  the  controversy 
with  Mr.  Uac  Whortsr  as  to  precedence  iu  the  discovery  of  the  lueaning 
of  the  "  memorial  name,"  Jeliovah. 

The  work  on  Daniti,  or  tht  ApoaUypie  of  the  Old  Tatament,  by  Philip  3. 
Deaprez,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Kowland  Williania  (one  of  the  wri- 
terB  in  the  noted  Etsayi  and  Rtmeiet),  preeeuts  the  counter  view  to  that 
advocated  by  Dr.  Puaey.  He  brings  the  writing  of  the  book  down  to 
the  timoH  of  Antiochua  Epipbanaa.  Dr.  George  Smith  baa  publiabed 
The  Book  of  Prophtei/,  classifying  all  the  propheciea,  and  involving  a 
proof  of  the  plenary  mapiration  of  the  Scripturea.  \ 

B.  Harria  Cowper.  editor  of  tbe  Journalof  Sacred  Literature,  baa  pnb- 
liflhed  The  Lofde  i^  Lift  and  Dealh,  partly  in  reply  to  tbe  atheiBti9  work  of 
Holyoake  on  tba  Logic  of  Death. 

'  Dr.  Puaey  bae  pnbliabed  a  formal  reply  to  tbe  letter  which  Arcbbiahop 
Manning  recantly  addreascd  to  him  on  behalf  of  Anglo-BomaniBm.  ft 
containa,  not  only  a  personal  defence  of  Dr.  Fnaey'H  position  and  policy, 
but  "  a  full  and  complete  vindication  of  the  catholicity  of  tbe  Church  of 
England."  Dr.  Puaey  addresBea  the  letter  formally  to  Mr.  Keble,  prefer- 
ring this  to  entering  into  personal  controversy  with  Dr.  Manning.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  :  The  Church  rf  England  a  Portion  of  Christ' »  Oat 
Holy  Cathclic  Chureh,  and  a  meam  of  Restoring  Visible  Unity. 

Dr.  Donne  is  preparing  the  letters  of  Gtorge  the  Third  for  early  publt- 
oation.  Thomas  Carlyle  aays  they  will  ahow  the  i^ing  to  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent eort  of  person  from  what  he  is  generally  considered,  and  that  he 
tried  hard  to  do  Wis  duty  to  America,  as  well  as  to  his  own  kingdom. 

The  Retard  says  of  the  successor  of  Dr.  Jacobson  as  Regius  Frofeaaor 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford  : — "We  are  happy  to  confirm  the  announcement 
made  in  the  Tima  of  aUurday,  that  the  Rev.  Robert  Payne  Smith,  U. 
A.,  tlie  learned  sub-librarian  of  Bodleian  Library,  naa  been  se- 
lected by  her  Majesty,  on  tbe  recommendation  of  Viscount  Palraerstoo, 
to  fill  tho  vacant  post.  The  Rev.  gentleman  ranks  aa  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  Oriental  B::holar8  in  Europe,  bdug  in  Hebrew  deemed  equal  to 
Dr.  Pusey,  while  in  Syriao  he  is  without  a  rival.  He  has  published,  both 
in  lAtia  and  English,  St.  C3^ira  Commeiitary  on  St.  Luke,  [and  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Syriac  of  the  third  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
John  of  Bphesus]  aUo  several  otjier  learned  worka  ;  but  we  regard  as  the 
most  important  and  valuable  of  his  publications  his  sermons  entitled 
"The  Authenticity  aud  Messianic  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah  vindicated  in  a  Course  of  Sermons  preached  before  the  Universi^ 
ofOxford."  , 

A  now  veraion  of  tie  trilogy,  or  three  counected  dramas,  "  The  Aga- 
I,  Choephoroe,  and  Eumenides,"  baa  just  appeared,  the  work  of 
__  H  A.  Swanwick,  a  lady  whose  d^yi  in  literature  was  made  by  the  per- 
formance of  tho  task — acircely  less  difficult — of  translating  "  Faust"  for 
Bohn's  edition  of  tbe  works  of  Goetbe.  The  merit  of  this  version  at- 
tracted BO  strongly  the  notice  of  Chevalier  Bunsen  that  he  warmly  re- 
commended the  Greek  tragic  dramas  as  subjects  for  Miss  Swanwick'a 
•tudy. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Allies,  Professor  of  Diatory  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
■ity  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Newman,  rector),  has  published  a  work  on  the  Fvrm- 
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The  Beries  of  Roman  Catholic  Estaya  on  RUigion  and  Lileralvre,  edited 
hj  Dr.  Manning,  containe,  among  other  papers,  a  review  of  CoIeiiBO  by 
Mr.  Laing,  and  sjt  attempt  by  the  lat«  Cardinal  WisemaD  to  establish  ihe 
hiBtoricat  truthfulnoBs  of  the  legend  of  the  "  eleven,  thousand"  virgins  of 

The  subject  of  the  Arnold  Prize  EBsay  (Oxford)  for  1865,  is  The  Stcrtt 
Fratenitia  of  the  Middh  Age».  The  priie  waa  gained  by  A.  I'.  Marrae. 
Id  hia  eesay  (pp.  H9)  he  gives  accounts  of  the  Knights  Templars,  the 
Tehmgcrickt,  the  Manicheee,  the  ABsamins,  etc. 

Ilie  second  volame  of  Dean  Stanley's  History  of  the  Jewish  People  is 
unounced  )  it  is  said  to  be  even  freer  in  its  criticism  than  the  first. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Littrary  Churchman,  London,  says  of  Dr,  Robinso.i'sPAyricai  Ge- 
egrapky  of  the  Holij  Land,  thai:  "  so  far  aa  faithful  observation  goes  and 
accurate  Tecording,  we  have  now  the  means  of  knouing  the  exuct  trutti  , 
of  the  £acred  Geography  ;"  and,  that  "any  one  who  turns  to  it  for  infor- 
mation upon  one  poiut  v\\\  find  himself  insensibly  luted  on,  page  ufter 
psgo,  to  freali  subjects  of  interest,  until  he  is  unwilling  to  put  it  down." 

The  secMiii  volume  of  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  will 
bepablished  by  Mr.  Scribner  early  iu  ISGG.    It  will  comprise  the  Uos- 

CI  of  Mark,  revised  and  edited  by  Professor  Shcdd  ;  and  the  Gospel  of 
ke,  transliLted  liy  Kev.  C.  C.  Starbuck.  GencaiB,  translated  and  edited 
by  Profeuor  Tayler  Lewis,  JB  about  ready  for  the  preBS,  aS  is  also  the 
Acts.  Ml'.  Scribuer  will  publish  Fieseens^'s  life  of  Christ,  fium  the 
£ngli«h  translation.  He  has  nearly  ready  the  Life  and  Letters  of  the  late 
Professor  SlUinian,  by  Professor  George  i'.  Fisher;  and  Dean  Stanley's 
Lectures  on  Old  Testament  llistory,  volume  second. 

Pnsey  on  Daniel  is  to  be  re-published  by  Carlton  and  Porter,  New 
Tork. 

Dr.  C.  V,  A.  Van  Dyck,  of  the  Syrian  miasion,  is  now  in  this  country, 
carryi:  g  through  the  press  an  eluctrotyped  edition  of  the  Arabic  Scrip- 
hues,  for  the  American  Bible  Society.  There  are  lobe  four  different 
editinna,  the  first,  a  largo  octavo,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ready  for  printing 
neit  spring.  Tbe  same  Society  has  clectnityppd  the  Spaaish  Bible. 
Dr.  Van  Dyck  ie  also  giving  instructions  in  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  where  he  has  also  formed  a  class  in  Arabic. 

Dr.  Joseph  Emerson  Worcester,  the  well-known  American  lexicogra- 
pher, has  died  at  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  81  years.  Dr.  Worcester 
■vaa  a  native  of  Bedford,  N.  M.,  where  he  was  bom  August  24,  1784. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1811,  and  for  several  years  afterward 
taught  in  Salem,  While  there  he  prepared  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Ge- 
ostaphical  Dictionary,  or  Universal  Gaze  teer,"  which  appeared  in  2  vols., 
inAndover  in  1811,  and  waa  followed  by  a  "  Gazetteer  of  the  Unitea 
Stales. "  (Andover,  1818,)  and  a  number  of  other  works  on  Geography 
and  History.  Dr.  Worcester's  tirst  effort  in  the  field  of  English  lexico- 
graphy was  "  Johnson's  English  Dictionary  as  Improved  by  Todd  and 
■bridged  by  Chalmers,  with  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  uombined," 
which  appeared  in  182T.    in  1627  he  edited,  at  the  reqaejt  of  tbe  pub- 
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Ksher  of  Webster'a  Dictionary,  an  abridgment  of  that  work.  In  the  fol- 
lowing yeani  several  dictionariea  were  publtalied  by  him  in  anccesHion, 
until  be  gave  to  the  public,  in  1660,  hie  chief  work,  "  A  Dictionary  of 
the  Enf;liBh  Language,"  the  ripe  fruit  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  leii- 
cographical  stiidiea.  Dr.  Worcester  waa  alao,  from  1831  to  1843,  in  lu- 
sive,  the  literary  editor  of  the  "  American  Alruanac."  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  I),  from  Brown  Univeriity  and  Dartmouth  College,  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science,  a  CuiTespouding  Member 
of  ihe  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  London,  and  a  member  of  other 
learned  bodies. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fraucie  Wajland,  who  waa  more  than  twenty-eight  years 
President  of  Brown  University,  was  prostrated  bv  a  paralytic  stroke  on 
Tuesday,  the  26th  September,  and  died  on  the  following  Saturday,  aged 
sixty-nine  years.  Dr.  Wuyland  was  born  in  New  York  in  1796.  After 
graduating  at  L'niou  College  in  1813,  be  studied  medicine,  and  was  li- 
censed as  a  physican.  Ilaving  joined  the  Bajitist  church,  he  pursued  a 
■course  of  tlieological  studies  at  Audovor.  and  afterwards,  was  a  tutor 
at  Union  College,  and  for  five  years  minister  of  the  First  Baptist  church, 
in  Boston ;  ana  after  having  been  fur  a  few  mouths  a  professor  at  Union 
College,  was,  in  December,  182G,  chosen  I'rcsident  of  Br  wn  University, 
succeeding  Dr.  Messer.  Dr.  Wayland  held  this  responsible  post  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  resigning  in  18^5.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  literarj'  and  miniBtcrial  labors  of  various  kindti,  and  has  also 
performed  some  ministerial  duty.  Among  hie  works  were  Elements  of 
Moral  Science,  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  both  eilensively  used  as 
class  books;  Life  of  Adontnim  Judaon,  two  volumes;  and  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy.  He  was  a  man  of  large  frame,  and  imposing  presence, 
such  as  well  corresponded  with  his  breadth  and  s^ength  of  mind.  His 
life  was  one  of  vi'ry  great  usefulness.  As  early  as  1812  he  wrote  on  the 
CalleginU  Sj/iUm  in  the  United  State*.  His  Moral  Science  was  pub- 
lished in  1835  ;  some  80,000  copies  of  it  have  been  circulated  ;  he  was 
revising  it  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life.  In  1B45  lie  had  a  cor- 
respondence on  Slavery  with  Dr.  Fuller  of  Baltimore,  published  under 
the  title,  Ckrittianily  and  Slavery.  His  Notes  on  the  Frineipiet  and 
Praetiee*  of  the  JiaptuU  appeared  in  165S.  In  his  later  years  he  insists 
ed  earnestly  on  the  need  of  more  practical  and  direct  preaching.  One  of 
his  latest  essays  was  published  incur  Review  for  last  July,  on  the  Life  and 
Ministry  of  Brainerd.  In  Ihe  January  number  for  1866,  he  reviewed 
Foster  on  Fuure  Punishment.  Ilie  executors  will  publish  a  uniform 
edition  of  hie  works. 

The  Church  Monthly,  (Boston)  October  and  November,  contains  > 
translation  of  an  ezceLlent  essay  on  tfaterialism,  from  a  treatise  of  M. 
Ernest  Navillo,  of  Geneva,  on  "Eternal  Life  in  Christ,"  The  whole 
work  is  translated.  M.  Naville  taught  philosophy  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva,  1843  to  1848.  He  is  engaged  in  editing  the  works  of  Maine  de 
Biran,  whose  "  Life  and  Thoughts  "  he  has  published.  Cbs.  de  Heunusat 
in  an  article  in  tlie  Jieoue  det  deux  Monde*  (July,  1865,)  on  the  Future 
Life,  commends  highly  the  work  of  Naville  an  Eiemal  Life,  as  eloquent, 
and  reposing  on  a  solid  basis  of  knowledge. 
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B7  XAnBk  Lbwi%  u.  Db,  Dnioa  Collect  ScbeuBcfdy,  Ntfv  To(fc. 
"W  tntb,  tli7  ihield  utd  bnekkr."— PmIdu  xd.  4. 

lTiB«  most  importaot  thought  that  in  the  Scriptareo  th» 
idea  of  intth  ia  ever  regarded  as  inseparable  from  that  of  per- 
vualiiy.  Abatracted  from  this,  or  in  the  abatrsct,^^  we  my^ 
it  IB  not  recognized  as  existing,  though  sach  eziatence  is  not 
expresaly  denied.  Of  the  more  nsaal  Hebrew  word  emeth,  it 
ma;  be  aafoly  a£Srmed  that  it  is  never  osed  for  tr^h  iot^ec- 
taaQy,  or  for  any  abstract  truth  or  nature  of  things,  bat  over 
as  an  attribnte  of  Bome  person  human  or  divine,  finite  or  infi- 
nite, temporal  or  eternal.  It  does  not  denote  even  moral  trntb 
viewed  abstractly,  or  simply  intellectually,  as  a  ayeiom  of 
ideas,  according  to  the  more  modem  usage.  It  is  Bot,  there* 
fore,  as  QeseniuB  defines  it,  vera  dodrina  et  rdi^a, — for  which 
be  refers  to  Psalm  zxv.  5,  "  Cause  me  to  walk  in  thy  truth" 
(hHmitUfiba),  Paalm  xzvi.  3,  "  I  have  walked  i>  thy  tmth,.'' 
Psalm  Izzxvi.  11,  eto.  It  is  do  "congrnity  of  ideas''  merely^ 
as  perceived  in  the  thoughts  or  thinking,  according  to  Locke's 
18 
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definition.  The  Scriptural  idea  of  tratb  inclades  something 
more  than  this,  and  without  which  the  other  lacks  the  highest 
reality.  It  is  not  any  such  reality  of  things  as  seen  in  them- 
Belvet>,  bat  e,  personal  tnirt  taken  both  snbjectiTely  and  objec- 
tively,— that  is,  in  reference  to  the  soal  tmsting  and  the  soul 
trusted  in.  TnUh  then  ia  tTwt,  When  the  idea  is  enlarged 
to  tahe  in  the  great  system  of  things  phj'sica]  and  moral,  it 
carrier  this  notion,  this  feeling,  along  with  it.  It  receives  the 
world  as  that  conptitution  of  facta,  and  laws,  and  ide»B,  which 
represent  the  mind  of  God  as  a  person, — the  first  two,  that  is 
factt  and  laws  deduced  from  facts,  as  representing  His  out- 
ward doings  and  manifestations  as  far  as  they  are  known, — the 
third,  or  ideas,  aa  representing  the  infinite  Mind  itself,  them* 
selves  inseparable  from  the  infinite  personality,  and  baring 
their  necessity,  as  truth,  in  such  connection  ;  so  that  it  cannot 
be  conceived  of  as  separate  from  such  eternal  mind,  any  more 
than  such  mind  cun  be  tbonght  as  something  separate  from  w 
withont  its  eternal  truth.  In  either  view,  whether  particnlar 
or  universal,  whether  as  having  regard  to  acta  in  natnre  and 
in  hiritory,  or  to  ideas  as  perceived  in  their  necessity,  truth  is 
tn^h,  trust  'in  a  personal  mind,  or  soul,  finite  or  infinite. 
80  that  we  might  say  that  atheism,  if  we  could  clearly  think 
BDcb  a  paradox,  would  be  an  utter  negation  of  truth, — of  all 
truth.  There  conld  be  no  "  truth  of  things,"  so  called,  for  there 
could  be  no  truet  that  things  would  certainly  be,  for  one  mo> 
ment,  what  they  were  or  are.  There  could  be  no  reason  or 
reasons  for  them  or  in  them  ;  for  such  reason  or  reasons  are 
inseparable,  in  onr  thinking,  from  an  eternal  mind,  thought,  or 
word,  of  which  they  are  the  reasons,  and  in  which  they  have 
their  necessary  ground.  When  we  lose  the  one,  we  lose  the 
other;  and  thus  all  reason  for  tbinga being  as  they  are  having 
disappeared,  tbey  may  be  one  set  of  things  as  well  as  another ; 
they  may  vary  infinitely,  and  at  every  moment ;  there  is  do 
trvth  because  there  is  nothing  to  which  we  oao  trud.  All  that 
is  said  by  sudh  men  as  Gomte  and  Spencer  about  pr<^res8  in 
the  universe,  and  abont  laws  and  ideas,  becomes  an  empty 
babble.     What  ground  have  they  for  their  assertions?    What 
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do  they  know  about  it?  How  do  they  know  whether  their 
proRrsBB  is  really  progress,  or  in  what  direction  it  is  going — 
from  what,  or  towards  what?  What  assnrance  have  they  that 
it  has  not  passed  its  maximam,  or  may  be  nearing  ita  retro- 
grading point.  There  are  maxima  and  minima,  birth,  growth, 
decHy,  in  all  the  lesser  cycles,  that  fall  within  their  indnc. 
tions,  why  not  in  all  the  greater  and  in  the  greatest  of  them 
all  ?  They  talk  of  rectilineal  progress  right  on  forever  more. 
It  ia  not,  with  them,  trust  in  one  eternal  personality  infinitely 
wise  and  holy ;  bot  they  have  discovered  it  from  their  own  ob- 
servations. They  see  it  in  the  little  history  of  our  microscopic 
earth  ,-  they  trace  it  io  the  nebular  system,  as  they  are  pleased 
to  call  it,  and  of  which  they  profess  to  have  bo  exact  a  knowl* 
edge.  Bat  even  granting  their  extraordinary  ins^bt  here, 
how  do  they  know  on  which  side  the  mighty  curve  is  bending? 
Straight  on  forever  more;  so  might  the  insect  fancy  as  he 
roams  the  vast  cathedral  dome.  He  sees  nothing  hut  straight- 
neas  and  evenness  in  his  way.  And  so  with  these  philoso. 
phers  and  the  infinite  cycle  of  the  universe.  Whateyea  have 
they  to  mensnre  or  deny  the  rate  or  fact  of  its  departare  from 
the  tangential  line.  From  their  moment  of  time  and  their 
inch  of  space,  how  do  they  know  how  soon  their  order, — which, 
after  all,  may  be  but  a  phantom  of  their  own  finite  minds, — 
may  become  disorder,  real  or  comparative,  and  their  boasted 
law  appear  under  another  aspect  giving  it,  in  its  new  stage^ 
the  seeming  of  utter  lawlessness?  Talk  theyof  ideas  t  They 
have  no  right  to  the  word  in  its  proper  sense  ;  it  is  a  revul- 
sion from  their  own  atheistic  impersonality ;  but  even  they 
cannot  get  along  without  them.  Things  may  c<»ne  and  go, 
worlds  may  wax  and  wane,  nature  may  be  born  and  die,  bat 
still  there  is  ideal  truth,  it  may  be  sud,  abstract  and  of  itself ; 
and  here,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  we  perceive  a  neoe^ity, 
an  unchangeableness  not  found  in  things.  It  is  a  better  ground 
of  trust  than  their  inductions,  and  such  writers  Bometime* 
seem  inclined  to  place  themselves  upon  it.  But  still  it  falls 
short  of  the  scriptural  ground  of  &ith.  How  do  they  know 
whether  the  necessity  as  perceived  in  ideas  ia  anything  more 
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than  a  necessity  of  their  own  finite  minds,  or  of  their  own  finite 
modes  of  thinking.  There  can  be  no  trust  except  in  a  per* 
aonalitx  tranecending  these,  and  in  which  they  ahide.  Ideas 
are  nothing  except  as  visions  of  some  mind.  There  cannot  be 
intdlecta  without  intdligenB,  BctbOia  without  «ctenA.  There  can- 
not  be  eternal  noenuUa  without  an  eternal  Nms,  eternal  thovghU, 
without  an  eternal  Tkiither.  And  so  again,  there  cannot  be 
necesaary  ideas  without  a  tteoeaaary  Kmnoer ;  the  koowable  is 
inoonceivahle  except  as  knowledge  somewhere.  As  well  at- 
tempt to  hold  an  idea  of  space  without  extension,  or  of  actjon 
without  an  agent.  Truth  except  as  ultimately  knowledge,  and 
with  a  necessity  of  being,  as  being  that  which  is  known  to  be, 
vanishes  from  our  comprehension,  while  knowledge  itself,  ex- 
cept as  personal  thought,  is  utterly  unthinkable ;  it  passeth 
all  underetendiog.  In  other  words,  truth  is  truth  only  as  it  is 
an  attribute  of  mind,  and,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  some  eter 
nal,  necessary,  personal  mind.  This  only  can  we  trwt — ^"HlB 
truth  our  shield  and  buckler." 

Such  a  mode  of  interpretation,  it  may  he  said,  is  inconaiBteot 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  true,  the  Bible 
does  not  teach  us  philosophy,  in  Uie  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  it  be  indeed  a 
revelation  from  God,  it  must  interpret  philosophy, — giving  us 
that  without  which  philosophy  has  neither  meaning  nor  inter- 
eat.  It  belongs  to  the  very  idea  of  such  a  revelation  that  in 
some  way  it  must  underlie  all  other  truth.  We  are  not  to 
take  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  our  child's  book  of  pictures,  and 
Spencer,  or  even  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  the  instrnctorH  of 
our  maturer  minds.  The  first  named  author  has  been  praised 
even  by  the  religions  press,  but  what  a  Saharan  desert  of 
atheism  do^  he  present,  for  the  want  of  this  very  idea  which 
is  given  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  not  in  the  pretentious  style 
of  philosophy,  but  in  the  language  of  believiog  devotion,  and 
in  the  very  etjmol(^y  of  primitive  terms.  Truth,  not  as  an 
^stract,  impersonal  thing,  but  aa  the  representative,  the  im- 
age, yea,  the  very  mind  iteelf,  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  per- 
sonality, and,  therefore,,  something  to  be  trv^ed, — take  this 
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away,  and  syBtema  of  philosophy  of  every  form  and  Bchool,  he- 
come  emptied  of  life  and  meaning.  "  Wells  are  tbey  withoQt 
water,  cloads  that  are  carried  of  tempests,  to  whom  belongs 
the  mist  of  darkness  forever."  Hake  trnth  wholly  impersonal, 
or  in  other  words,  set  aside  snch  infinite  personality  amoDg 
the  things  unknowable,  as  Spencer  does,  and  oar  finite  per- 
Bonality  too  becomes  a  phantom  that  we  cannot  trnst.  We 
are  bnt  parts  in  a  system  of  things ;  onr  conscioasnesB  of  being 
something  higher  may  be  only  an  aspect  and  a  working  of  the 
nniversal  natnre  from  which  it  falsely  conceives  itself  separ 
rated.  "Aa  Jehavdkliveth  andaa  thy  soid  liveth," — this  old  Hebrew 
oath  toQches  the  very  core  of  the  idea.  The  divioe  pereoo- 
ftlity  is  the  ground  and  warrant  of  that  human  personality 
which  is  iaBnitely  below  it,'  indeed,  io  worth,  yet  equal  io  car- 
tainty.  On  no  other  principle  than  that  of  such  equal  cer- 
tainty cui  we  acconnt  for  their  beiog  pkced  together  in  this 
remarkable  parallelism  as  the  grounds  of  assurance  in  the  ju- 
rative  appeal.  For  a  curious  exegesis  of  this  Hebrew  oath, 
see  Utumonides,  Porta  Mosis,  Pococke  ed.  p.  256,*  and  the 
Treatise  Yad  Hachazaka,  Lib.  I,  ch.  I,  and  II. 

Herbert  Spencer  places  God,  and  especially  Ood's  person- 
alty, among  the  things  "  nnknowable."  Tbo  Scriptures  rep- 
resent  Him  as  the  confidence  of  all  truth,  the  gronud  of  all 
knowledge,  aa  wellaa  the  source  of  being  and  of  action  to  all 
things  knovm.    In  other  words,  faith  is  the  condition  of  all  true 

*  ^t^J  *n  mn* 'n.  Why  the  grammaticatalMoltrtebnn  of  *n  bora  m  applied 
loQod?  Beuumnb;  nyingtbu  "Ibe  Citator  and  hii  life  annot  two,  bat  one 
and  tba  Mme:  by  Jt/ioiUxA,  Sf*."  "  So'  God  and  hia  knowledge  are  not  two;  B« 
i*  Hia  knowledge;  He  doea  not  know  creature*  by  tneuii  of  the  creatnrea;  Ha 
fcoom  them  bvhimBelf,  beeaiue  all  tfaiogB  are,  and  are  Eupporled,  throogh  him ;" 
Treatise  YadHacAoiataA  [The  strong  hand]  Book  1,  cb.  II,  14,  16.  Again,  Seo- 
ti<n  lUb  oT  the  same  chapter :  "All  things  exiltai  Hia  UntU,  or  bj  thepow«rof 
Bii  truth;  and  aa  knowing  Hinself,  He  knows  ererjthing."  BeCt.  13;  "Hence 
we  may  aay  that  He  is  the  btoatr,  the  kaomt,  and  the  hunobr^t  itaelC,  all  at  once." 
Andsoin  theotMningof  thiiprofooDd  treatiBe;  "  Tlie  foandation  of  fbaiuUtitmi^ 
and  the  pillar  of  wiadom  ia  to  kitow  the  Fint  Being,  and  that  Be  called  all  other 
beings  into  existence,  and  that  all  tilings  existing  LO'tnO]  731  exist  only  throng 
■be  trafA  of  His  being.  Hia  tntth,  therefore,  ii  not  like  the  tmth  of  any  one  of  them 

i taken  KparaCdy  or  as  ahsEiacted  Ihns  Hitn),  and  thng  the  Prophet  says,  Jer.  x. 
0^  "MunBiGodiMtniiA,  aiidGodU&fiiatiMtiuKMgofeUrm^."~iiittnttb, 
iIh  lile,  (ha  ererUating  law. 
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tdeoce.  "  Tbe  beginnip^  of  thy  Word  is  truth."  Fe.  cxix,  160. 
"He  who  made  the  heaveDa,  earth,  and  seas,  and  all  that  in 
them  ia,  He  keepeth  truth  forever."  cxlvi,  6.  They  are  Bia 
truth ;  there  preserration  is  Hie  truth  ;  "Truth  goeth  before 
thy  face,"  Pb,  Izzxix.  15 :  "0  send  forth  thy  light  and  thy 
truth  "  P8.  xliii.  8 :  "  For  with  thee  id  the  spring  of  life ;  in  thy 
light  do  we  see  light."  Ps.  xzxvi.  10.  It  remiads  us  of  the  dic- 
tum of  Malebranche,  "We  see  in  God."  With  the  philosopher 
it  is  a  forced  theory  of  sense  perception.  Understand  it  how- 
ever, of  the  sight  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  an  approach  to  this 
sublime  declaration  of  the  Psalmist.  What  flashes  of  glwy 
these  I  Philosophy  is  worthy  of  tbe  high  eulogium  that  Cicero 
pronounces  upon  her  as  "  the  guide  of  life,  the  elevating  and 
re6ning  power  of  human  thought;"  but  it  ia  not  too  much  to 
say  that  her  proud  language  might  often  get  a  higher  signifi- 
cance, and  her  shadowy  forms  a  more  distinct  illuminatioD 
from  the  light  that  thus  often  gleams  upon  us  from  these  an- 
cient Psalms. 

Truth  is  trust  in  God.  It  is  ever  this  in  the  Scriptures, 
even  when  the  word  seems  to  be  used,  fur  abstract  truth, — 
«era<2(X^na,asGeseniascallsit.  Thus  when  the  Psalmist  says: 
"  Make  me  to  go  in  thy  truth,"  or  "  I  have  walked  in  thy  truth," 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  personal  pronoun  as  denoting  confi- 
dence, assurance,  and  security.  "  He  gaideth  my  steps  in  hit 
own  right  way  ;  he  maketh  me  to  walk  in  paths  of  rightness, 
(or  sure  paths)  for  his  own  name's  sake." 

Connected  with  this  is  another  most  precious  Scriptural 
thought.  The  highest  value  of  truth,  as  trust  iu  the  infinite 
Boul,  demands  the  finite  personality  for  its  trusting  percep- 
tion ;  hence  the  dignity  of  such  finite  personality.  Hence  the 
lolling  for  immortality,  and  the  inspired  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state.  Parting  with  life  or  mere  exist- 
ence is  not  the  keenest  pang,  but  to  bid  farewell,  forever,  to  a 
personal  Deity,  and  the  vision  of  His  immortal  truth.  "  To 
thee,  O  Jehovah,  do  I  cry  and  make  supplication  ;  what  gain 
that  I  go  down  to  corruption  I  shall  dust  praise  thee?  Shall 
it  declare  t%  truth  ?"  Ps.  xxx.  8-9.  So  Psalms  Ixxxviii.  10-11: 
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"  Wilt  thoo  show  thy  wonders  to  ths  dead  7  Shall  thy  good- 
neas  be  declared  in  the  grave,  thy  faithfalnesa  (emaaatheka) 
thy  trathfalnesB  in  Abaddoo  7 "  See  also  Pa.  vi.  5,  From 
germs  like  these  ^ew  ap  the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  a  liitare 
life*  dim,  indeed,  bnt  more  impressive  than  nny  abstract 
dogmatic  declaration,  having  far  more  of  moral  power  than 
euiy  mythological  particularity  sach  as  we  find  in  the  Greek 
fancies  ofHades  and  ELyeiam.  It  was  God  inspiring  the  aonl 
throngh  a  sense  of  its  wants,  teaching  it  by  awaking  a  feeling 
and  a  perception  of  its  divine  affinities.  "Art  tboa  not  from 
everlasting,  0  Lord  my  Ood,  my  Holy  One  7  We  aJu^  itat 
die,"  Hab.  i.  12.  "  As  Uia  Lord  livethandas  thy  aonl  livetb;" 
and  "because  I  live,  yesballUve  also."  It.is  a  personal  tnut, 
even  in  its  dim  qnestionings,  and  it  is  still  this  feeling  wbea 
it  breaks  oat  in  that  language  of  assnrance  wbich  only  the 
most  stubborn  rationalism  can  fail  to  understand :  "  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  bnt  Thee  7"  "  Thou  wilt  gnlde  me  with  thy 
counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory" — "  I  will  behold 
Oty  &ce  in  righteousness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake, 
iky  likeness" — "  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  way  of  life ;  in  thg 
{nresence  is  fullness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for-  - 
ever  more."  Not  for  life  merely,  not  for  sense,  not  for  happi- 
ne«  in  itself,  do  such  souls  long  to  live,  but  for  the  vision  of 
immortal  truth  as  seen  to  be  inseparable  from  trust  in  a  per- 
sonal Ood. 

The  noon  emeih  (syncopated  for  amenetk)  is  from  the  verb 
o-mon  or  o-men.  This  root  is  foond  in  all  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages with  a  wonderful  constancy  in  its  primary  idea.  This 
ia  every  where  firmneaa,  aeeurUy,  avppoii.  It  is  our  amen  the 
substance  of  prayer  and  the  seal  of  faith.     Hence  emeth,  that 


•Tliin  resided,  tbMetezU,  Biiiladienorariiiinarkiiid,  which  hnetieeBftaw- 
bBng-Uock*  to  wamt,  nd  i^uded  br  them  »  nu«  proof  that  tbe  Jem,  erea  th* 
lAPBt  Mdoag  6tfm,  were  ibeer  matsmluts.  Knnire  a  moM  preciooa  apiritoal  ndo*. 
Bneh  a  oooneclloa  of  the  ■ool't  lift  with  the  Efc  of  Dat;,  neh  a  denre  to  Ura  b»- 
cwMabelirei,  (c^edall;  if  weregaidit  laiuiared  t^Ood  hiaueln  bmmfaiDan 
to  tbe  (KU  doetniM  than  any  dogmatic  itatemeDt.  The  Terj'  fiti^  hert  ia  a 
liighar  things  ■warer  to  the  fomteof  life  and  tbefoantaiiiof  light,  thaaaiiTB«« 
kaowledge  r^arded  a*  ^eenUtive  or  ahatnct— tbat  ia,  m  tntk  vMmm  frsx. 
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irhich  is  trasted  as  aeaurance  and  secarity. ,  There  is  the  Bame 
idea  in  the  kindred  oonns  amana,  amuTta,  and  the  Arabic  ama- 
not.  In  the  latter  language,  however,  there  comea  in  later  a 
word  which  denotes  merely  abstract  truth,  bat  the  earlier  term 
ia  Qsed  in  the  more  aolemn  asseverations,  and  in  the  early 
Arabic  translations  of  the  Bible.  Emeth  then,  or  truth,  is  ae- 
cnrity.  In  its  largest  sense  it  is  the  security  of  the  aniverse, 
as  reating  on  the  idea  of  a  personal  God.  This  ia  the  Bible 
teaching.     All  truth  is  His  troth.     Thns  we  may  say,  first. 

The  Scriptures  are  OodPa  tntth. 

This  is  what  the  Psalmist  had  chiefly  in  mind.^the  ancient 
law  and  covenant,  the  written  Word.  "  I  will  praise  thy  name 
for  thy  tmth,  for  thou  bastmagniGed  thy  Word  above  all  thy 
name."  The  name  of  Ood  is  that  by  which  we  know  him. 
Specially  it  ia  the  great  personal  name  Jehovah  by  which  He 
is  known  to  his  people.  It  is  the  name  aigned  to  the  Cove- 
oant,  or  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  special  epistle  to  humanity  and 
directed  to  us  in  our  name,  even  as  Nature  ia  a  general  epistle 
directed  to  all  intelligence.     And  so,  secondEy, 

Nature  is  Qod'a  trvih. 

It  ia  His  thought,Hiaintelligence,Hi8wiadom.  Wehavehis 
vxird  in  it;  we  can,  therefore,  trust  it.  We  see  this  very 
beaatifnlly  expressed  in  some  of  the  Scriptural  passages  where 
this  idea  of  truth  aa  truth,  or  the  ground  of  trust,  stands  oat 
in  sach  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  mere  truth  of 
doctrine,  or  any  mere  abstract  truth  of  things.  Thus  Ps.  Ivii. 
10, "  even  to  the  skies  (the  ShehaJdm,  the  highest  supposed 
regions  of  space)  ia  thy  troth;"  Ps.  Izxzv.  12 ;  "  Truth  grom 
t^  out  of  the  earth,  whilst  righteousness  (faithfulness)  Io(Am 
down  from  heaven."  Hence  it  is  that  the  herbs  and  flowers 
are  called  oroih,  lights,  laaiah  zxvi.  19  :  2  Kings  iv.  39  ;  they 
are  God'a  thoughts  coming  out  of  the  earth,  his  assurance  and 
feithfulness  in  the  aeasons ;  for  "whatsoever  maketh  manifest 
is  light/'  Eph.  v.  13.  It  is  this  higher  idea  which  is  in  the  old 
Hebrew,  and  not  any  sach  mere  prettrneaa  as  Gesenius  would 
make  of  it.  Again,  Ps.  cxi.  T,  8,  "The  worksof  bis  bands  are 
tmth,  supported  forever  and  ever  {lorioi  Urdam,  or  while  Uie 
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world  standeth)  made  in  truth  and  rightnesB."  See  PsalmB 
Ixxzix.  8,  where  we  have  the  ct^nate  word  amwtia  ezpreeeiog 
the  same  idea, "  0  Lord  Ood  of  Heats  who  is  strong  like  nnto 
Thee,  with  thy  faithfulness  (thy  truth)  round  about  thee."  It 
Boggests  ag^n,  Panlms  cxxxviii.  6,  "The  work  of  thy  hands 
thoa  dost  not  forsake  ;"  and  Isaiah  z1.  26, "  Lift  np  yoar  eyea 
on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these  ?  who  bringetb 
out  their  host  by  nnmber  and  calleth  them  all  by  name  ?  it  is 
•because  He  is  strong  that  not  one  of  them  /aUeth," — literally,  ts 
vxmting,  or  loses  its  place  in  the  series.  Natnre  is  all  God'a 
truth  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  "  In  His  hand  lie  all  the 
deep  places  of  the  earth,  and  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  His 
also."  Pa.  -xev.  4.    Thirdly, 

Creation  is  QocPa  tndh. 

"  He  tnade  the  heavens,  earth,  and  seas,  and  all  that  in  them 
ie ;  He  keepeth  tmth  for  ever." — Psalms,  cxlvi.  6.   Fourthly, 

Biriory  cmd  Providence  are  God's  troth. 

"  All  the  vfoys  of  the  Lord  are  troth." — Psalms,  xxv.  10. 
"The  jadgments  of  the  Lord  (His  dealings  with  his  chnrch 
and  with  the  world)  are  tmth." — Psalm,  six.  10.  They  are 
placed  here  in  parallelism  with  the  great  works  of  natnre  de- 
Bcribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm.  As  the  heavens  de- 
dare  His  glory,  so  these  proclaim  His  tmth  and  faithfulness. 
It  is  in  them  that  "  goodness  and  truth  meet  together." — ^Ps. 
hutiY.  11.     Fifthly, 

AQ  absti  act  truth  is  QocPa  trvth. 

We  call  it  abstract  in  its  relation  to  onr  finite  minds,  but  it  is 
not  abstract  to  Him  ;  neither  shonld  it  be  strictly  so  to  ns.  It 
is  still  a  personal  trust.  It  is  not  simply  that  which  ia  believed 
iatellectnally,  aa  though  it  were  the  mere  abstract  agreement 
of  impersonal  ideas.  Even  of  mathematical  reality  it  may  be 
said  that  it  only  becomes  strictly  truth  to  ua,  in  this  primitive 
etymological  sense,  when  we  r^ard  it  as  an  exposition  of  that 
eternal  Mind  in  which  all  ideaa  lie  for  ever,  and*from  which 
they  are  reflected  to  ua  in  their  eternal,  changeless  entity. 
Thus,  the  eternal  and  necessary  prtDciplee,  mathematical,  dy- 
namical, and  ethical,  which  became  phenomenal  in  creation, 
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in  DRtore,  and  ia  proTidence,  are  hla  eternal  and  necesury 
tboogbt.  They  are  not  to  him  a  reflected  light,  M  they  an 
to  ns.  They  do  not  belong  to  him  aa  they  belong  to  ns. 
They  are  not  attribatea  of  the  infinite  mind  aa  they  are'  of  the 
finite — attribatea,  we  mean,  regarded  as  separate  from  bis 
being.  Qod,  as  Maimonides  says,  ia  his  knowledge  ag  be  tt 
hia  love  and  bis  power.  It  is  in  Him  an  unchanging  tmth, 
Qnchanging  knowledge, however  varied  and  even  mutable  tbey 
may  seem  to  be  in  their  finite  manifeatationH.  Aa  the  revolv- 
ing mirror  sets  in  motion  the  immovable  landscape,  so  do  these 
ideas  of  the  Lord  phenomenally  traverse  nature,  "  rnnning 
very  swiflly"  throogh  all  the  changes  and  causalities  of  time, 
yet  ever  remaining  in  their  changeless,  and  timeless,  and  un- 
caused eternity.  Matter  and  force  and  motion  do  bat  reveal 
them,  whilst  the  ideas  themselves  reveal  to  us  God,  becaose 
He  bath-made  us  in  Hia  image,  wherein  we  behold  and  recog- 
nize them.  "  We  see  them  as  in  a  mirror,  sbadowty,"  yet,  in 
all  the  worlds  of  aense,  it  may  be  reverently  affirmed,  there  is 
nothing  real  bat  they  and  their  beholders. 

Immoveable,  yet  ever  moving,  atartding,  yet  ever  flowing. 
Let  ns  not  be  charged  with  paradox.  We  find  similar  repre- 
sentations in  that  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  nature 
which  BO  transcends  our  highest  inductive  science.  "For 
ever,  0  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  {tUU-txdb,  tixed  immoveable, 
like  a  pillar)  in  the  heavens." — Paalms,  cxii.  89.  The  same 
word  (Pdatm,  cxlvji.  15)  is  described  as  "  running  very  awifUg." 
"  By  faith  we  understand  that  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  (Heb., 
zi.  3  ;  Prov.  viii.  2^-31)  ware  the  worlds  (not  the  Jcemaoi,  bat 
the  aiones  or  creative  ages)  framed"  or  harmonized  in  their 
time  successions ;  it  is  by  the  same  word  as  we  are  taoght 
(Col.  i.  17),  "  that  all  Uiings  stand  together"  [ffOf iff r>7J»c]  in 
the  totality  of  their  cosmical  idea. 

The  rationalist  may  smile  at  such  a  mode  of  interpretation. 
He  finds  no  such  ideas  in  the  texts  that  thus  apeak  of  troth 
as  God's  tmth.  Very  true ;  for  he  sees  and  acknowledges  no 
inspiration  in  them  ;  they  are  only  oriental  forms  of  speech- 
old  Hebrew  rhapsodies,  hyperbolical,  and  someUraes  having 
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litUe  or  no  meamog,  or  a  Tory  comm<m  nteanii^,  which  the 
mystic,  they  tay,  strains  to  a  fiuicied  height  they  will  not 
bear.  But  no  matter  for  that,  aa  long  as  they  are  fairly  Bug- 
geated  to  the  religions  mind  (and  with  all  deference  to  lh« 
claim  of  enperior  reason,  will  we  say  it),  the  raUonal  mind  that 
"  geeks  wondrous  things  oat  of  Qod'a  law,"  assuming  that  m 
trne  divine  revelation,  with  all  its  simplicity  and  naphiloeopbi- 
calness  of  diction,  most,  in  soma  way,  underlie  the  deepest 
troths  revealed  to  as  by  sense  or  reason.  When  the  Psalmist 
uttered  these  words  it  may  be  said,  and  with  all  correctness, 
that  he  had  not  in  mind,  or  actually  present  to  bis  mind,  the 
diS'erentkindBoftrnth,DBtnraI,moral,aud  speculative, on  which 
we  have  been  dwelling.  It  ia  enough  that  he  meant  aS  tr^h, 
whether  then  thought  by  him  or  not,  whether  known  to  him 
or  not.  His  science  and  his  conception  were  not  the  measure 
of  the  great  ntterance  with  which  he  was  iuHpired.  Had 
there  been  opened  to  his  mind,  a  vision  of  all  that  Plato 
thonght,  of  all  tliat  Newton  knew — had  his  sonl  been  carried 
to  heights  of  philosophical  and  scientific  contemplation  as 
much  traDscending  all  their  attainments  as  they  surpassed  -the 
rudest  Anetralian  savage,  still  would  it  all  have  been  to  him 
the  word  and  truth  of  the  Lord,  the  ground  of  tmst,  the  very 
tnut  itself,  in  a  personal  God.  The  thought  would  have  been 
essentially  the  same,  and  e^er  as  it  enlai^^  to  take  in  more 
truth  of  fact  or  science,  would  the  idea  of  the  divine  person- 
ality, instead  of  becoming  more  sod  more  remote  and  "  nn- 
knowable,"  as  in  the  "positive  philosophy"  of  Comte  aad 
Spencer,  have  shone  brighter  wid  brighter.  Ever  as  he  rose, 
still  would  his  thonght  have  been, 

"Newer,  nj  0«d,  to  Oas, 
Neuor  to  thea,— " 

and  still  would  he  have  poured  forth  the  rapt  language : 
"  Tky  truth,  0  Lord,  our  shield — T^ott  keepest  tmth  for  ever- 
more :  With  Tiee  is  the  foantain  of  life,  and  in  Thy  light  do  we 
tee  light ;  for  Thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  Ood  of  trvth." 
The  simplest  words. here  are  the  most  important.  These 
personal  pRHioBOBl  What  is  philosc^hywithoot  them?  They 
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preseot  at  the  same  time,  the  plainest  and  the  profonndest 
troths  in  the  universe,  auide  from  which  the  world  iabutso 
mncli  matter,  force  and  motion,  makiDg  a  state  of  thinge  that, 
for  all  we  can  know  or  trnat,  might  have  been,  and  may  yet 
hOj  any  other  state  of  things  aa  well  as  this.  Say  not  in  thy 
heart  who  shall  ascend  np  into  heaven  to  bring  ns  down  the 
truth  from  above  (from  the  regions  of  philosophic  speculation), 
of  who  shall  descend  for  na  into  the  deep  to  bring  np  tnih 
from  the  dead  (from  the  explorings  of  irreligious  science). 
Bat  what  eaith  it,  even  the  righteoasness  of  faith  ?  The  tnik 
is  very  nigh  onto  thee,  even  in  thy  month  and  in  thy  heart; 
Sia  truth  thy  shield  and  bnckter. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  idea  advanced  finds  some  of  ita 
aptest  and  richest  illnstrations  in  the  Dse  of  the  corresponding 
Greek  word  for  tmth  in  the  New  Testament.  It  may  be  seen 
every  where,  while,  in  certain  passages,  it  is  so  avident  that  it 
cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  the  only  key  to  their  ezplanatioa, 
which  is  difficalt  and  oonfnsed  as  long  aa  we  adhere  to  the 
abstract  conception  of  troth  as  impersonal  being.  Tbns,  for 
example,  when  Christ  is  called  "  The  Tratb,"  He  is  the  tnut, 
the  truth  of  God.  He  is  so  in  his  homanity, — the  Word  of 
God  to  ns,  the  pledge,  the  assoranoe  of  his  love,  the  ezhibi^oD 
of  his  moral  glory.  He  is  to  as  also  the  trath  of  God  as  that 
eternal  Logos,  or  "  reason  of  things,"  in  which  we  trosL  Thns 
he  is  the  Xoyot  dXtjBttaf,  the  Word  of  troth.  "Sanctify 
them  throogh  thy  troth,  thy  Word  is  tmth."  Sanctify  them 
through  thy  trust,  or  faith  in  thee.  This  tmst  or  troth  is  the 
word,  whether  taken  as  the  written  or  the  incamate  word,  th» 
written  or  the  incarnate  revelation. 

In  many  other  pass^es  the  thought  of  truth  aa  tnut  givea 
them  a  force  they  do  not  otherwise  seem  to  possess,  even 
thoogh  we  may  not  call  it  a  new  idea,  or  a  new  sense.  It  at 
least  presents  the  old  sense  in  a  new  and  more  Hvit^  light 
Thns,  John  i.  4,  "Full  of  grace  and  truth," — trust,  confidence, 
that  which  inspires  trust,  whether  taken  objectively  or  mb- 
jectively.  John  i.  17,  "  The  law  was  given  by  Hoses,  bat  grace 
and  tmth  came  by  Jesoa  Christ."    Abstractly,  the  Gospel  ia 
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no  more  a  n/stem  of  troth,  or  tmtb  impenc»ia]lj,thaii  tbe  law, 
—in  fact,  the  law  has  more  of  this  abatract  doctrinal  aspect,— 
bnt  what  a  sigoificaDce  does  the  Qospel  hare  which  tbe  law 
did  not  poBsesB  I  It  is  Ood's  troth  ia  this  higher  and  truer 
seose,  God's  tmat,  his  call  to  maa  to  tmat  in  btm< — God'a 
iaithfiilDess,  his  promise  of  mercy  eyer  sare,  his  "  mupe'ik^le 
gift"  of  Christ  the  pledge  of  kis  love  to  man ;  it  ia  Christ  him- 
self as  the  truth,  theassarSDce,  therecoaciliatioD.  John  17.23, 
"They  shall  worship  the  Father  io  Spirit  and  in  tnUk," — not 
vith  the  correct  ritaal,  and  the  sound  abstract  doctrine,  though 
all  that  mny  b«  implied,  bat  primarily,  and  essentially,  in  trust, 
in  confidence,  in  assurance,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  ground 
of  trust, — that  is,  Christ  the  truth.  Here,  too,  it  may  be  ta- 
keo  sabjectiTely  of  the  human  confidence,  or  objectively  of 
that  in  (vod  and  Christ  which  inspires  it.  John  viiL  32. 
"  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  buth  aball  oaake  yon 
free."  Viewed  as  referring  to  abstract  truth  merely,  it  ia  hard 
to  see  tbe  exact  meaning  here.  In  the  personal  seue,  as  we 
have  called  it,  how  clear  and  glorious  I  It  is  the  freedom  of 
^ost,  of  laitb  in  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  Qod.  1  Cor.  ziii, 
6.  "  Charity  (love)  rejoiceth  in  the  bruth"  We  havebeard  this 
iaterpretad  as  denoting  sound  doctrine,  and  so  employed  as  a 
tindof  oE&et  against  the  false  liberality  which  some  migbtUtink 
to  Bopport  from  other  parts  (^  tiiis  description.  Love,  doubt* 
I«a,  is  consistent  with  a  zeal  for  orthodoxy  ;  yet,  bowerer  trn* 
that  may  be, — and  we  are  not  disposed  to  onderrate  its  impor. 
tance, — such  is  not  the  point  here  intended.  AJL^3iia  id  th0 
verse  is  in  contrast  with  dSixia,  and  means  noore  properly 
tnithfiilneBa,  or  rather  truth  as  a  thing  trtisted,  and,  thereibre, 
the  gronod  of  its  joy.  As  in  Neh.  viii.  10,  "  Tbe  joy  of  the 
Lord  ia  yoor  strength." 

Other  passages  may  be  cited  to  tbe  same  effect.  We  need 
only  barely  mention,  and  commend  to  the  stody  of  the  reader 
■och  OS  these:  John  iii.21,  "He  thatdoetb  trvthiot  rather  M« 
(nitt)c<Hneth  to  the  Father."  It  is  the  drawing  power  of 
troth  as  the  confidence  and  revealed  mind  of  Qod.  John 
xvii.  37,  "  that  I  should  bear  witness  onto  the  tnitb ;  every , 
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ona  that  10  of  the  tmth  heareth  tny  voica."  It  Bounded 
strangely  to  Pilate  to  hear  truth  spoken  of  in  this  way,  and  it 
BniTgestod  to  hira  the  mighty  question  of  ihe  following  verw; 
"Pilate  said  unto  bim,  what  ie  trnth?"  Rom.  i.  18,  "who  hold 
the  truth  in  unrighteousness" — pervert  it  into  its  counterfeit, 
that  id,  abstract  specolation.  Rom.  i.  25,  "  Who  changed  the 
truth  of  God  into  a  lie,"  Some  would  render  it -here,  "the 
truth  respecting  God  ; "  bat  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  very 
degeneracy  the  apostle  is  describing.  They  made  it  a  theos- 
ophy,  and  eo  began  to  worship  it  as  something  abstract,  some- 
thing by  itself,  severed  from  the  personality.     As  is  set  forth, 

1  Cor.  i.  21,  where  ey  Tp  aoipltf  rov  Seov  is  equivalent,  we 
think,  to  e'v  r^  5toffotp{a, — "  when  the  world  in  it«  tbeosopby 
(its  wisdom  about  God,  a  sense  which  the  Greek  genitive  will 
well  bear)  knew  not  God  tbrongh  its  wisdom,  then  God,  etc." 

2  Cor.  vi.  7,  "  By  the  word  of  (nrfA,  by  the  power  of  God." 
Eph.iv.  21,  "As  the  truth  ia  in  Jesus."  Eph.  vi.  4,  "Tonr 
loins  girt  about  with  truth."  James  i.  18,  "  He  begat  us  by 
the  Word  of  truth."  It  is  not  a  mere  moral  or  didactic  in- 
fiuence,  but  a  trust-creating,  love-enkindling,  life-giTing  power. 

Thi^  idea  of  truth  is  deeply  marked  in  early  language — ^that 
soul-mirror  which  sometimes  aeema  to  reflect  a  divine  light,  aa 
though  it  still  preserved  something  of  a  primitive  revelation. 
We  have  traced  it  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Shemitic  fomily 
of  lan,;ungef,  where  it  lies  most  distinct  and  clear.  It  ia  also 
unmistakable  in  English.  Trnth  ia  troth  and  trust.  So,  a\M, 
the  old  Saxon  aooth  (in  aooth,  in  verity),  aa  a  noun,  ia  trust, 
confidence,  from  the  verb  soothe,  to  aasure,  comfort,  make  ccni- 
fiding;  and  thia  from  the  Gothic  rants — Anglo-Saxon  aodh, 
aooth,  having  its  noun,  aui^a,  used  in  the  Gothic  Bible  for  the 
Greek  aXrfSela.  The  Saxon  sooth  is  equal  to  tooiUk,  sxrUh, 
juet  H8  the  Hebrew  emeth  has  the  n  dropped  from  the  form 
ameneth,  and  which  stilt  remains  in  all  the  Arabic  deriva- 
tives. The  Litin  verm  would  seem  to  have  the  same  radical 
idea,  as  woald  appear  by  comparing  it  witli  the  German  uwAr, 
and  the  verb  tcahren,  to  endure,  hold  out.  Wahr  ia  that  which 
is  firm,  sure,  on  which  we  can  rely.     So  sure  would  wem  to 
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be  ihe  same  with  neen,  severe  (fiaeevero) ;  and  heDce,  verua, 
with  the  iaiUal  b — Bverna,  as  is  the  cabe  with  so  raany  other 
primittTe  words  that  have  seBumed  or  dropped  this  letter.  Id 
all  theae  we  6nd  the  same  constant  radical  idea. 

It  is  not  BO  evident  in  the  Gruek  aXr/Seia,  bat  even  there 
the  negative  form,  though  at  first  obscoring,  brings  ns  roaud  at 
last  to  the  same  thing.  'AX^Btia — a  negative,  and  the  root 
\aS — is  the  unconcealed,  the  open,  thnt  which  lies  before  as, 
as  very  nigh  to  oa  when  we  see  it,  and  thtta  inviting  oar  con- 
fidence— that  which  we  cannot  forget — on  which  we  can  rely; 
it  has  more  reference  than  the  corresponding  word  in  other 
languages  to  an  abstract  tmth  of  things,  and  elsewhere  than 
in  the  New  ToBtament  is  almost  wholly  thus  employed  ;  bat 
Btill  the  peraonal  idea,  or  the  idea  of  troth  as  an  attribnte  of 
mind,  is  inseparable  from  it ;  as  a  quality  of  some  aonl,  finite 
or  inGnite,  it  is  not  wholly  lost  in  all  the  abstract  uses  to 
which  Greek  philosophy  and  Greek  sophistry  have  eobjected 
it.  The  connection  appears  very  bexntiraily,  sometimes,  in 
Plato,  especitdly  where  he  makes  dXtf^eia,  or  rot;;,  the  light 
proceeding  from  the  dyaSov  (the  good),  even  as  light  and 
vision  are  inseparable  from  the  physical  sun. — Plat.  Potiteia, 
lib.  vi.  503-510. 

Philosophy  has  marred'the  primitive  thoogbt.  In  its  ad. 
vancing  speculations  it  has  more  and  more  separated  the  two 
ideas,  tending  ever  to  a  theosopby  rather  than  to  religion, — 
making  God  a  trnth  instead  of  aU  tmth—one  ont  of  many 
,  truths  to  which  he  stands  related,  and  from  which  he  is  as 
mach  severed  as  we  are.  This  process  has  gone  on  antil 
the  moit  modern  thinking  of  the  irreligions  schools,  not  con- 
tent with  the  divorce  between  trnth  and  God,  would  seem  ■ 
to  sink  altogether  the  divine  personality,  thus  losing  the  truth 
itself  in  losing,  or  ignoring,  that  which  is  its  only  trusty 
gnnmd. 
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Aw.  ir.— THE  DOUBLE  SENSE  OF  8CR1PTDRE. 
ByPraf.  W.  &Ttub,D.D.,  Anben^  Hm. 

SiNCB  thd  Bible  ia  oar  rale  of  faith  and  practice,  a  right 
oaderstfuidiDg  of  the  Scriptnree  must  lie  at  the  fonodation  of 
sonnd  tbeolt^y  and  true,  reiigioo.  A.  correct  exegesis  is  espe- 
cially fundamental  to  the  faithful  and  sacceBsfal  preaching  of 
the  word  of  Qod.  Protestant  Christians  and  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  therefore,  cannot  hut  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
qaestion  :  What  is  the  right  method  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptnres?  Are  they  to  be  interpreted  on  the  same  general 
principles  and  according  to  the  same  established  laws  of 
thought  and  language  as  other  books?  or  are  they  to  be  ex- 
plained by  a  method  peculiar  to  themselves,  according  to 
special  rules,  or  without  any  rales  or  laws  whatsoever?  Uaj 
they  be  interpreted  to  suit  the  fancy  and  caprice  of  the 
reader?  Has  each  passage  one  and  only  one  intelligible  and 
ascertainable  meaning  ?  or  has  it  a  double  sense  7  or  may  it 
have  ns  many  dififereat  senses  as  it  has  readers,  and  these 
again  multiplied  by  as  many  fancies  as  each  reader  can  coo- 
jure  np? 

In  this  matter,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  two  extremes 
have  been  widely  prevalent.  The  one  may  be  called  the 
allegorical,  and  the  other  the  literal  extreme.  The  extreme 
of  allegorizing  was  originated  by  the  writers  of  the  Talmnd, 
who  insisted  that  every  verse  of  Scripture  was  snsceplible  of 
seven  times  seven  senses  (which  was  certainly  many  more 
aensea  than  they  had  in  their  own  heads),  and  was  carried  to 
its  ne  fiva  vUra  of  perfection  by  the  Jewish  cabaliets,  who 
maintained  that  every  word,  letter,  number  and  accent  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  had  its  hidden  meaning.  The  early  Christian 
fathers  inherited,  partly  from  Jemah  tradition,  and  partly 
from  heathen  philosophy,  the  same  anbtle  allegorizing  and  re- 
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Smog  spirit.  Even  Angnetine,  the  Boondest  aad  ablest  of 
tbem  all,  discovered,  in  the  dimensions,  form  and  structure  of 
Noah's  ai^  the  incaniatioB  and  the  whole  Chriatian  economj. 
Some  modem  commentators  have  faUen  little  behind  these 
ilinstrioQS  predecessors  in  the  ingeanity  with  which  they  have 
^egorized  eTorythtng  in  the  Old  Testament,  while  they  have 
even  gone  beyond  them  in  their  fancifal  and  mystical  interpre- 
tations of  the  miracles  and  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament; 
Uiiis  introducing  not  only  myaiery  bat  my8H<dsm,  not  only 
myaHcitm  but  myet^catimt  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  a 
fool  according  to  his  folly,  by  a  little  panning  and  doable  and 
triple  sense),  and  not  only  myati^ieaUott  bat  mist  and  moonsAtne 
into  the  clear  snnlight  of  the  Gospel.  This  method  of  inter- 
pretation was  reduced  to  a  science  by  Origen,  and  culmi- 
nated in  Cocoeins,  whose  law  of  ex^esis  has  often  been  said 
to  be  this,  that  everything  is  in  a  text  tliat  the  imagination  of 
Baa  can  possibly  get  out  of  it. 

The  extreme  of  Itteralisdng  may  be  seen  in  Warbnrton,  who 
denied  that  the  doctrine  of  a  ftitore  state  is  tai^ht  in  the 
Books  of  Mosea  ;  in  Qrotias,  who  never  applies  to  the  spirit'  - 
ml  and  eternal  world  any  passage  of  Scriptnre  that  can  bjt: 
any  possibility  be  understood  of  the  present  visible  and  tma-.i 
gible  Hfe,  and  in  those  Unitarians  of  England  and  Amenoa'w^i 
sepamte  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New,  and  find  ai>'0tintb' 
in  the  one,  no  incurnation  or  atonement,  perchance ao<' doo- 
trine  of  depravity  or  future  punishment  in  the'  cttdieh.  .  The.' 
German  rationalists,  with  their  French,  English  aiid  Atnerican ' 
followers,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the  sanw^school,  ioter^- 
pretii^  the  Bible  with  the  grammar  and : Jexieoa  atenfit  w^b.' 
few  common  sense,  and  far  leas  personal  s^imp^thy  than  they; 
do  any  other  book ;  with  little  or  no  r«gaa6  to  harmony  of 
doctrine  and  the  analt^y  of  Scriptare, 'and  no  Tecognitioaaf ' 
the  necessity  of  GhriHtian  experi«»M,  or  4he  fteaobing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  a  r^Ut-inderstanding'of  the  word  of 
Qod.  But  with  the  extrMo^vofr  orednlity-BiM^  snperstitioa 
(which  not  anfreqaentlgRlUomnpaniea  tins''  es^rema  of  «kepti'  i 
cism),tfae  extreme  UfttlPtbiprsticalatislic  sdlool,ailMr  diaseotr:  - 
U 
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iug  the  Scriptares  with  their  bold  and  hard  criticism,  and 
extracting  from  them  every  element  of  divine  aathority  and 
truth  and  love,  sublimate  them  iato  a  mere  cloud-laad  »f  more 
than  heathen  myths  and  fables.  Under  the  widespread  in- 
flnence  of  Grerman  philolc^y,  aaoctioQed  and  partially  saoo 
tified  by  the  learning,  piety  and  enthoaiasm  of  Profeasor 
Stnart,  the  tendency  of  Biblical  criticism  in  onr  country  nov 
is,  perhaps,  to  the  Iiteralizing  rather  than  the  allegorizing 
extreme. 

Without  stopping  to  collect  opiniona,  compare  views,  or 
canvass  argnments,  we  shall  have  time  only  to  state  a  few  of 
the  fundamental  principles  by  which  this  question  most  be 
decided.. 

1.  We  start  with  the  usamption  that  the  Bible  is  a  revela- 
tion from  Qod  to  men,  through  the  medium  of  men.  This  is 
no  unreasonable  aesamption  ;  it  is  only  extending  to  the  Bible 
.the  courtesy  which  we  extend  to  every  other  book,  and  which 

we  mtat  extend  to  any  book  which  we  woald  interpret  or 
even  understand  ;  that  is,  to  take  it  on  its  own  ground,  and 
look  at  it  from  its  own  standing-point.  For  none  can  deny 
that  the  Bible  daima  to  be  truly  divine,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  purports  to  be,  and  manifestly  is,  fiilly  human — we 
might  say,  the  most  intensely  human  of  all  books.  It  is  the 
word  of  God ;  bnt  that  word  is  uttwed  by  the  voices  of  men, 
and  those  voices  echoed  by  all  the  objects  and  circumstancea 
by  which  the  human  authors  were  surrounded,  and  deeply 
colored  by  the  whole  character  and  history  of  the  peculiar 
people  to  whom  they  belonged.  So,  too,  the  living,  incarnate 
Word  of  God  was  God,  and  yet  dwelt  aa  a  man  among  men, 
was  folly  divine,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  human — the 
most  completely  human  of  all  men,  the  only  representative  of 
all  which  is  homan  that  ever  walked  the  earth. 

2.  If  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  to  men,  it  mnst  be  in  the  lan- 
guage of  men,  else  to  men,  at  least,  it  ware  no  revdation  at  all, 
and  would  require  another  revelation  to  make  it  nnderstood. 
If  it  is  a  revelation  through  the  medium  of  men,  it  must  be  in 
the  language  of  the  men  through  whom  the  revelation  is 
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made.  To  suppose  the  contrary,  were  to  charge  Qod  wUh 
hilj  in  choosing  unsuitable  inBtrnments,  or  nsing  inetrnments 
in  an  unsuitable  WAy,  that  does  violence  to  the  nature  whicli 
be  himself  has  given  tbem  ;  and  all  this  without  acGomplish- 
iog — without  the  probability,  or  even  the  poasibUtty  of  ao- 
complishiug — the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  And  when  we 
look  at  the  Bible,  we  see  that  what  must  be  true  io  the  nature 
<^tbe  case,  ts  true  aa  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Old  Testametkt 
is  written  in  Hebrew,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Hebraistic 
Greek ;  and  each  one  of  the  many  different  writers,  living  in 
many  sncceseive  centuries,  manifestly  writes,  not  only  in  the 
language  of  his  age  and  conntry,  but  in  a  style  and  manner 
that  corresponds  with  fais  own  birth,  education,  talents  and 
character,  so  far  as  these  are  disclosed  in  his  personal  history. 

3.  The  Bible  must,  therefore,  be  interpreted  on  the  same 
general  principles,  and  according  to  the  same  general  laws  of 
mind,  thought  and  language  aa  other  hooks.  As  in  other 
books,  especially  books  in  foreign  languages,  the  fonndations 
of  all  correct  interpretation  must  be  laid  in  the  grammar  and 
lexico^aphy  of  the  langut^e,  and  the  geography,  history  and 
archeology  of  .the  people  who  spoke  the  language  ;  and  the 
biography,  topography  and,  so  far  as  possible,  all  the  sur- 
ronndings  of  the  antbors,  are  collateral  and  essential  aids  to  a 
right  understanding  of  their  writings. 

4.  Like  other  bookd,  the  Bible,  and  every  part  of  the  Bible, 
must  have  some  one  intelligible,  primary  meaning,  and  that 
the  meaning  which  the  writers  conceived  in  their  own  minda, 
and  intended  to  convey  to  their  readers.  And  the  more  nearly 
we  can  reprodace  in  onr  own  minds  the  etatas  of  the  original 
aothorsHnd  their  immediate  readers, and  place  onrselves  in  their 
iloiiu,  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  apprehend  this  primary 
meaning.  This  is  the  first  duty  of  the  interpreter,  and  essen- 
tially pre-reqnisite  to  the  right  interpretation  of  any  portion 
of  the  Scriptnres,  that  he  should  not  only  understand  the  hie* 
tory  and  outward  circumstances  of  the  sacred  writer,  bat  ent«r 
into  hie  experience  and  inmost  spirit,  and  thus  reprodace  ih» 
nrj  vteming  which  he  intended  to  convey. 
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5.  All  books  that  live  contain  general  principles,  greftt 
trntha,  pregnant  thonghta,  prophetic  anUcipations  that  are  of 
aniveraal  and  perpetnal  application ;  it  ia  for  this  reason  only 
that  they  deterve  to  live,  and  do  live.  This  ia  the  only  reason 
why  they  are  perpetually  qnoted,  and  it  ia  this  perpetnal 
qnotation  that  perpetnatea  their  livea.  Many  of  theae  modem 
applications  may  be  widely  different  (and  all  of  them  prob- 
ably differ  more  or  lees)  from  the  precise  intention  and  ap- 
plication of  the  author ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  be  taken  in 
almost  as  many  different  sensee  ae  there  are  writers  and 
apeakera  that  qnote  Ma  pithy  or  pregnant  sayioga.  The 
doctrine  of  a  doable  sense,  or  rather  of  a  rnam/M  sense,  is  no 
new  thing  nnder  the  son ;  it  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Jews  and 
ChrietiaaB.  The  aarly  Greeks  bad  their  Bible  in  the  poems 
of  Homer,  and  they  discoaiied  his  meaning,  and  interpreted 
hia  language  in  as  many  different  senses,  almost,  as  we  do 
that  of  the  Bible.     And  while  it  may  be  jnstly  said  that 


yet  they  never  wonld  bavs  found,  or  thonght  they  found,  sach 
marvelous  vrisdom  in  his  works  but  for  bis  accurate  observa- 
tion of  nature,  and  hia  intuitive  discernment  of  men  and 
things  just  aa  they  are.  The  followers  of  Plato  corrupted 
and  perverted  his  writings,  jnst  as  the  different  schools  of 
interpreters  have  abused  the  Bible,  by  putting  upon  his  lan- 
guage a  physical,  a  metaphysical,  an  ethical,  a  theolo^cal,  an 
dlegorical,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  interpretations. 
But  in  the~<one  case,  as  in  the  other,  it  is  only  an  abuse  of  a 
good  thing.  Plato  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  the 
representative,  and  in  some  sense  the  embodimetU,  of  aU  apirit- 
oal  philosophy.  We  call  Shakapeare  the  myriad-minded,  be- 
fause  he  seemed  not  only  to  see  all  the  present,  but  to  repro- 
duce all  the  past,  and  anticipate  all  the  future. 

Now,  if  the  books  of  great  men  have  this  manifold  meaning 
and  significance,  and  that  just  ia  proportion  as  they  are  great 
uid  their  genius  is  comprehensive,  how  much  more  the  Book 
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lA  God.  It  is  the  spark  of  doitj  within  th&t  reveals  to  unin- 
spired men  so  much  of  tnith.  How  mach  more  the  emt- 
light  of  inspiratioD  that  iUununes  the  Bible  1  We  should  ex- 
peot  in  a  book  that  come  from  God  an  ofl-cotaprehensiTe 
wisdom,  and  an  a2I-reTealing  troth.  And  this  is  jost  what 
strikes  the  candid  and  thonghtfol  reader  of  the  Bible — its  sn^ 
gSBtiveneBS,  its  wooderfiil  fnllness  of  meaDiDg,  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  its  Noughts,  the  omversdity  opd  perpotnity  of  it« 
pnDciples,  the  all-enfolding  and  aU-peoetratiiig  light  of  its 
revelatioDB. 

6.  There  is  more  of  tmth  and  eignificance  in  the  works  of 
origimd  and  creative  minds  than  the  aathors  themselves  faUj 
understood.  They  cootMO  germs  which  other  men  will  de- 
velop, and  other  and  better  times  only  can  bring  to  matnrity. 
Like  the  morning  star,  they  bring  with  them  the  dawn  and 
promise  of  a  brighter  day  than  they  saw  or  distinctly  cod* 
ceived.  It  is,  therefore,  no  reproach  to  Homer  or  bis  com- 
mentators, if  they  do  discover  in  his  "  winged  words" — words 
winged  for  their  long  flight  down  the  ages— more  than  Homer 
knew.  When  Christian  scholars  Sad  a  "  Christian  Element  in 
Plato,"  and  "  nuconscioad  prophecies"  of  Atonement  and  B^ 
demption  in  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  it  is  only  doing 
jnst  what  Paul  did  when  he  reproved  the  idolatry  of  the  Athe- 
nians out  of  what  "  certain  also  of  their  own  poets  had  said" — 
(he  even  calls  them  pri^hets  in  bis  Epistle  to  Titas) — and  jost 
what  we  do,  constantly,  when  we  qnote  Shakepeare's  language 
as  an  anticipation  and  felieitoae  expression  of  a  tboosand 
"thmga  in  heaven  and  earth"  that  his  "phHoaophy  never 
dreamed  of."  So  Theophrastos  foreshadowed  the  sezoal  sys- 
tem in  plants,  and  Galen  almost  discovered  the  distinction  and 
separation  of  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation  in  animals ; 
ud  the  writings  of  lU^er  Bacon  contain  obscQ  re  bints,and  those 
of  Lord  Bacon  the  living  germs,  of  the  modem  physical  sci- 
ences. 

What  wonder  then,  if  the  Evangelists  discover  in  the  proph- 
sta  prophecies  of  Christ  where  the  prophets  themselves  were, 
at  most,  but  dimly  conscions  of  tiieir  Ghristology,  and  the 
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Apostles  in  their  Epistles  unfold  whole  systemB  of  theology 
from  thcffle  words  and  acts  of  the  Lord  Jesns  of  which  the 
EvBDgelista  had  hardly  began  to  anderstaod  the  aignifioince, 
and  the  whole  Bible  contttins  mines  of  wealth,  hidden  front 
the  view  even  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  which  the  church 
has  been  bringing  out  ever  eince,  and  will  be  working  and  de- 
reloping  until  the  end  of  time  I  If  thoae  authors,  whom  the 
Providence  of  Ood  has  used  aa  his  chosen  instruments  for  in- 
atructiug  the  separate  nations  and  disclosing  the  pbysicol  sci- 
ences, abonnd  in  uncooscions  prophecies,  what  wonder  if  those 
writers  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  cho«en  as  the  mediam  of 
the  revelations  of  his  own  truth  and  grace  to  the  cAurcA  and 
the  world,  are  full  of  mysteries  that  were  quite  unsearchable 
to  the  writers  themselves ;  and  jet  the  providence  and  the 
spirit  of  God  will  gradually  unfold  those  mysteries  to  the  ex- 
perience and  reveal  tbem  to  the  consciousness  of  those  who 
iovo  him.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  manifestly  interpret  the  Old  ;  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  their  writings  should  not  bo  interpreted  on 
the  same  principle.  Doubtless  the  language  in  which  the 
apostle  Peter  BO  explicitly  and  so  boautifiilly  announces  this 
principle,  will  never  become  obsolete.  "  Of  which  salvation 
the  prophets  have  inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who 
prophecied  of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  u«,  searching 
what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was 
in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it 
was  revealed  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  nnto  us  they  did 
minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported  nnto  yon  by  them 
that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you,  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
aent  down  ii-om  heaven  ;  wkich  things  the  angels  denre  to  hdk 
mto"  So  that  even  when  we  have  ascertained  the  precise  mean- 
ing which  the  sacred  writer  intended  to  convey,  it  is  not  nnrea- 
sonable,  still  leas  profane,  it  is  not  attempting  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  bat  only  following  the  example  which  the 
apostles  themselves  have  set  us,  to  inqaire  farther,  whether 
"  the  Holy  Ghost"  does  not "  signify"  something  more.     And  in 
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this  queatioD,  oar  great  guide  and  teacher  is  "  the  Holy  QhoBt 
bimaelf,  ^ent  dowo  from  heaven,"  to  reveal  the  truth  to  the 
coDsciouanesa  of  the  church  and  of  individoal  Christians  in  the 
increasing  light  of  (ik)d'B  providence  and  their  own  experience. 
Tfaas  "light  is  aovm  for  the  righteoas;"  "and  in  thy  light,  toe  * 
shall  Me  light." 

7.  Laws  and  principles  that  are  founded  in  the  nature  <^ 
things,  are,  of  coarse,  in  their  very  nature  nuiveraal  and  per- 
petnal,  and  their  applications  infinitely  varied  and  diversified. 
Hence  the  decalogiie,  and  the  preceptive  and  doctrinal  parts 
of  the  Bible  generally,  have  in  them  a  follueas  of  meuiing  and 
t  variety  of  int^'pretation  that  never  can  be  fnlly  understood 
till  the  end  of  time.  The  Psalms  of  David  are  meeting  with 
a  snccessiou  of  iiilfillroente  and  interpretations  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  the  experience  of  GhristianB,  of  which 
David  conld  hardly  have  had  the  most  distant  conception, — 
ss  inadequate  a  conception  (to  illustrate  in  a  familiar  iuatance) 
as  he  had  of  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  material 
creation,  when  he  penned  those  inspired  words  which  are 
atill  adequate  to  express  all  the  wonders  of  modern  astronomi- 
cal discovery  :  "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,"  etc.  And  the  Epistles  of  Paul  have  been  justly 
quoted  in  a  variety  of  senses  and  applications  &r  exceeding 
even  his  fmitfal  imagination. 

Moreover  history  is  perpetually  repeating  itself.  Facts  are 
continually  recurring,  not  in  just  the  same  but  in  similar  order 
and  combination,  in  never  ending  cycles.  Ancient  history  it 
often  reproduced,  under  a  somewhat  different  form,  in  modern 
history ;  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  modem  history  that  Niebnhr 
aod  Grote  and  the  new  school  of  historians  have  so  vonder- 
hlly  elucidated  the.  obscurities  and  reprodaced  the  lost  por* 
tioDS  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  other  ancient  history.  And  at 
the  pasir  contained  the  present,  so  the  present  contains  the 
fntore,  even  as  the  oak  it  contained  in  the  acorn.  Alt  history 
ii  therefore  virtnally  prophecy ;  and  a  prophecy  which  is  fill- 
filled  in  ooe  epoch  or  event,  must  be  fulfilled  again  and  ^ain 
ID  every  similar  epoch  or  event  Ull  the  final  consummation  of 
all  things. 
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Tbis  ia  emphatically  bue  of  the  history  of  Ooi^a  ancient 
people  as  written  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood  through  the  mediom  of 
inspired  men.  That  is  the  hiatory  of  the  church,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  toorid,  in  miniatnre.  The  laws  and  principlee  by 
which  Ood  raled  his  ancient  people,  are  those  by  which  he 
govems  the  church  and  the  lootid,  and  the  great  epochs  in 
their  history  illustrate  and  foreshadow  like  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  chorch  and  the  world  in  all  ages,  Thus  the  cov- 
enant with  Abraham  contains  in  it  the  covenant,  not  only  with 
every  pions  Israelite,  bat  with  every  true  Obriatian,  .and  evwj 
true  Christian  ohurch,  and  so  has  been  repeated  and  re-re- 
peated in  every  age  and  nation  of  Christendom,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  repeated  and  re-repeated  as  long  as  Qod  has  a 
ohurch  on  earth,  and  a  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  maa.  The 
return  from  the  captivity  f<veahadowed,  and  in  a  sense  in- 
Tolved,  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  promnlgation  of 
the  gospel  in  the  apostolic  age — ^it  foreshadowed  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation — the  great  reformation  in  the  days  of  the 
Wesleya,  Whitfield,  and  Edwards — the  revivals  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — and  all  the  great  revivals  and  reformations 
that  ever  have  marked  or  ever  will  mark  the.  history  of  the 
ohurch.  And  the  promise  that  was  made  to  Abraham  and  fbl- 
filled  to  his  natural  seed,  has  been  fulfilled  again,  times  with- 
out number,  to  hie  spiritaal  children  ;  and  the  prophecy  that 
was  fulfilled  in  the  return  from  the  captivity,  has  received 
many  and  far  more  glorious  folfillnents.  in  the  grand  epochs 
of  church  hiatory.  And  it  is  just  because  the  promise  and  the 
prophecy  were  intended  by  the  Spirit  to  repre  sent  and  embody 
all  these  great  eras  and  events,  so  far  exceeding  any  possible 
comprehension  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  to  whom  and 
through  whom  they  were  uttered — it  ia  jost  because  Uiey 
were  intetided  to  be  thos  pregnant  and  comprehenaive,  that 
the  promise  and  the  prophecy  are  clothed  in  such  geoerai  and 
such  glowing  language,  so  far  surpassing  the  dignity  of  the 
single  event  in  which  they  received  thetr  first  acoompUah- 
nent.  ' 
AguD  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  how  often  has  that  been  re- 
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peated  (as,  for  inataoce,  in  the  American  Berolation  and  the 
receot  acts  of  ~  Emancipation),  in  all  the  revolntions  of  nations 
and  delireranceB  of  races  that  have  succeeded  each  other 
down  the  track  of  agea.  And  the  destmction  of  Jemsalem, 
as  it  was  itself  threatened  and  foreshadowed  in  the  overthrow 
ofNineveh,  and  Babylon,  and  Tyre,  and  other  idolatroos  and 
rebellions  nations,  ao  did  it  threaten,  and  foreshadow  the  anb- 
Tereion  ofOrecian  and  Romanpower,  the  rain  of  other  corrupt 
and  ungodly  cities,  states  and  empires,  and  at  length  the  de- 
Btnction  of  Ha  world.  Accordingly  the  langaage  in  which 
tho  destmction  of  Jemsalem  is  predicted  by  onr  Lord  in  the 
gospels  and  by  the  Apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  like  that 
in  which  the  destmction  of  Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  and  Tyre, 
ii  predicted  by  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  com- 
prekeiirive,  grand  and  awfol  enough  to  express  the  whole  se- 
ries of  catastrophes  that  are  to  befall  the  nations  and  the 
vorld,  till  at  length  in  the  fullest  sense  "  the  son  shall  be 
turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  and  the  ^tars 
shall  Ml  from  heaven." 

8.  "Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world ;"  and,  as  a  manifestation  and  demonstration  of  this 
knowledge  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  in  all  his  works  whether 
of  creation,  providence  or  grace,  he  has  made  the  earlier  stages 
preparatory  to  and  typical  of  the  later  stages ;  and  in  general 
(thoogh  with  ench  exceptions  and  interruptions  as  effectually 
to  disprove  all  the  development  theories  of  modem  skeptics) 
each  successive  creation  or  dispensation  is  an  advuice  or  im- 
provement upon  the  preceding,  in  a  progressive  series  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  As  the  seed  not  only  contains  the  tree 
but  resembles  it  in  form  and  embryo  organization,  is  the  type 
the  whole  tree,  and  of  every  branch,  twig,  flower  and  frnit 
tbat  springs  from  it,  so  the  earth,  as  we  read  its  Genesis  and 
lustory  either  in  the  book  of  science  or  in  the  book  of  reveta- 
tioD — the  earth  as  it  first  proceeded  from  the  bands  of  its 
Maker,  bad  in  it  the  germs  and  types  of  all  its  anhsequent 
mtemal  changes,  and  of  all  the  forma  of  vegetable,  animal  and 
national  life  that  have  existed  on  its  snrface.     And  not  only 
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has  the  general  law  of  creation  and  order  of  deTelopment 
been  in  a  progressive  series,  from  the  purely  mineral  to  tlie 
vegetable,  from  the  vegetable  to  the  aBimal,  and  from  tfat 
lower  orders  of  animal  organization  to  the  higher,  till  tiie 
scale  was  at  length  consnmmated  in  man,  bnt  each  euccessiTC 
period  was  manifestly  preparatory  to  that  which  succeeded 
it,  and  all  the  epochs  to  the  epoch  of  man ;  and  each  low«' 
order  of  animals  contained  in  their  structnr©  the  type  and 
promise  of  man  as  the  conanmmate  flower  and  fruit  of  tbe 
series.  Nor  does  the  typical  and  progressive  series  end  with  tbe 
introduction  of  man  upon  the  earth  ;  but  the  successive  races 
and  uutiocis  of  men  follow  the  general  law  of  progress.  We 
do  not  believe  in  tbe  uninterrupted  education  and  develop- 
ment of  tbe  hnman  race  from  an  original  savage  state,  any 
more  than  we  believe  in  the  development  of  man  from  the 
monkey.  But  history  does  show  a  general  and  gradual  ad- 
vancemenl  of  society,  government,  civilization  and  moral  cul- 
ture from  those  semi- barbarous  and  colossal  empires  of  Aaa, 
which  were  bo  aptly  symbolized  by  monsters  coming  up  ont 
of  the  sea,  through  the  Grecian  cultivation  and  adoration  of 
beauty,  and  the  Roman  development  of  law,  to  the  Teatonic 
education  and  elevation  of  the  individaal,  and  the  modem 
aspiration  after  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity;  and  we  do 
believe  that  this  foreshadows  the  better  time  coming,  the 
reign  of  philanthropy.  Christian  charity  aod  universal  love. 
It  is  only  in  retrospect,  and  with  eyes  enlightened  at  once  by 
science  and  religion,  that  toe  can  thus  read  the  history  of 
"  earth  and  man,"  as  a  series  of  types  and  antitypes,  of  prophe- 
cies and  repeated  fnlSllments.  But  we  can  well  imsgine  aud 
believe  that  those  morning  stars  .that  sang  together,  those 
sons  of  God  who  shouted  for  joy  when  the  foanda^iona  of  tbe 
earth  were  laid,  read  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  in  aniiei' 
patiaa;  and  no  one  can  tell  how  far  the  prophets,  illumined 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  have  seen,  through  the  medimn  of 
matured  types  and  symbols,  what  they  did  see,  of  successive 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  world. 
Such  being  the  general  law  of  God's  working  in  creation  aud 
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provideDce,  if  ttie  Bible  is  hie  book,  we  ahoald  expect  to  find 
the  same  law  there.  If  we  did  not,  we  shoald  bs  diaappoiuted, 
aad  should  be  constrained  to  admit  that  it  wanted  one  essen- 
tial evidence  of  divine  aatborlt;.  Now,  I  need  not  spend 
time  in  showing  how  completelj;  the  Bible  answers  to  this 
expectation — ^how  fall  it  is,  from  beginning  to  end  of  those 
types  and  antitypes,  prophecies  and  repeated  fulfillments,  and 
those  encceesive  and  progressive  dispensations,  which  in  their 
striking  onalc^  to  the  constitation  and  conrse  of  nature,  fnrnish 
conclusive  evidence  that  it  has  the  same  anthor.  Ttie  chief 
difference  is  that  the  Bible  carries  this  series  of  types  and 
prophecies,  on  inrther  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  np  higher 
from  man  to  Ood  through  him  who  is  the  Son  of  mnn,  and 
also  the  Son  of  God,  and  who,  being  "  the  image  of  QoA"  in 
a  far  higher  sense  than  the  first  Adam  or  any  of  his  posterity- 
is  the  great  antitype  of  all  the  types  both  of  natnre  and  revela- 
tioD.  How  nnhistorical  and  nnpbilosopbical  as  welt  as  nnscrip, 
turd,  then,  is  the  attempt  to  dispever  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  1  How  folly  is  the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  and  tiie 
preacher  of  the  gospel  justified  by  all  the  analogies  of  natnre 
and  providence,  as  well  as  by  the  example  of  the  sacred 
writers,  in  finding  all  the  fallness  of  meaning  which  the 
church  fasB  been  accustomed  to  find  in  such  pr^;nant  prom- 
ises as  that,  for  instance,  made  to  our  first  mother,  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  braise  the  serpent's  bead;  or  that 
made  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  that  in  his  seed  all  nations 
Bhonld  be  blessed  ;  and  in  expeding  to  find  the  Old  Testament 
full  of  types  and  prophecies  of  the  New,  and  the  whole  Bible, 
historical,  doctrinal  and  prophetical,  fulfilled  again  and  again 
in  the  history  of  the  chnrcb  and  the  world — accomplished 
more  and  i^ore  perfectly,"  with  more  and  more  of  moral  gran- 
deur and  spiritual  significance,  till  at  length,  tbrot^b  a  series 
of  catastrophes  and  pn^ressive  revolutions,  the  climax  is 
reached  in  the  univerml  reign  of  him  who  is  at  once  the  Son 
of  man  and  the  Son  of  God. 

9.  One  object  which  the  Creator  contempUted  in  the  material 
creation  seems  to  have  been  the  preparation  of  a  laognags 
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tliroagh  which  he  conld  reveal  himself,  bis  thoughts  and  fe«lr 
lags,  bia  character  and  will,  to  ratiootJ  beings,  but  espedallf 
to  men  who  are  a  corapoiuid  of  reason  and  the  Benees.  For, 
what  is  the  material  aiuTerse  bat  the  Uoiguage  of  tbe  spiritual 
— the  signs  BJid  symbols  of  tmth,  beauty  and  goodoess — the 
alphabet  in  which  are  written,  or  the  types  on  which  are 
printed,  the  thoi^hts  of  Qod  and  of  spiritual  intelligencea, 
the  inarticulate  bat  not  umntelligible  speech  in  which  nature 
voices  itself,  day  ntters  speech  onto  day,  and  night  showB 
knowledge  to  night,  and  Qod  himself  speaks  to  his  intelligent 
creatnres.  And  what  is  humaa  language  but  an  improved 
copy  of  the  language  of  nature — a  tranalation  of  all  tbe  varied 
tones  and  voices  of  inarticulate  nature  into  articulate  speech; 
a  trauB&gnration  of  all  tbe  types  and  shadows,  and  signs  and 
symbols  of  the  material  world,  by  the  reason  and  imagination 
of  man  (trained  under  the  providence  of  God,  and  tanght  by 
his  Spirit)  into  a  material-spiritual  medium  of  communication, 
whereby  man  communicatea  his  thoughts  and  wishes  to  his 
fellow-man,  but  whereby,  as  its  highest  function,  God,  all  the 
while,  intended  to  reveal  his  truth  and  love  to  the  soul  of 
man,  and  thus  each  soul  that  received  the  revelation  might 
breathe  it,  as  the  breath  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  into  the  souls  of 
others. 

What  is  the  Hebrew  language,  in  its  antique  simplicity  and 
ezproBBiTeness,  but  a  grand  old  trumpet  which  God  was, 
^roogh  many  generations,  preparing  that  he  might  speak 
through  it  directly  to  bis  ancient  people,  and  remotely  to  his 
chosen  in  later  times.  And  what  was  the  Greek  laognage 
bat  a  magnificent  organ  which  he  built  on  a  grander  plan 
and  perfected  with  still  more  care,  that  with  it  he  might  in- 
gtmct,  and,  if  possible,  charm  the  listening  nations.  And  what 
were  the  sacred  writers  but  bo  many  pipes,  and  stops,  and  keys, 
(partly  conscious  but  for  that  reason  only  the  more  mUBtcal 
and  expressive),  which  he  gradually  introduced  into  those  in- 
struments and  touched  successively  as  the  medium  of  his  rev- 
elations. And,  to  come  at  length  more  directly  to  the  p^t 
we  wish  to  illustrate,  what  was  tbe  whole  Old  Testament  and 
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the  entire  aocient  diepensatioo  of  which  it  was  &  part,  bnt  the 
loDg  and  gradnal  preparation  otntanffuage  throagh  which  ha 
might  reveal  himself  more  fully  io  the  New ;  and  what  ia  the 
New  Testament  and  the  dispensstion  of  the  Spirit  of  which  it 
was  the  opening,  bnt  a  more  perfect  language  which  God  \rm 
B^I  longer  preparing  for  the  communication  of  hia  goepel  and 
his  grace,  not  to  one  nation  or  one  age,  bat  to  the  church  in 
all  nations  and  the  world  throoghout  all  ages. 

Now  if  this  view  ia  jtiet — and  it  seeme  to  be  not  only  the 
vien  which  the  apoatles  took  of  the  old  dispenaation,  bat  also 
tha  view  which  we  are  constrained  to  take  by  the  very  nature 
of  htngnage  and  the  analc^  of  divine  providence — then  we 
most  believe  that  over  and  above  Hm  eenee  which  the  writer* 
of  the  Old  Testament  intended  to  convey  to  their  immediate 
readers,  there  may  be,  and  mnat  be,  a  ftdlnesa  of  meaning  in 
their  words  which  is  nnderstood  and  fulfilled,  that  ie,JUled/iiB, 
only  in  the  New.  So  that  when  tiie  apostles  and  evangelist* 
appropriate  many  pasaagea  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  maiiDer 
and  sense  which  was  clearly  never  thonght  of  by  the  original 
author,  (as,  for  example,  in  the  passages,  "  Oat  of  E^pt  have 
1  called  my  son ; "  alid  "  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard," 
aod  very  many  others  eepecially  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
aod  the  epistles  of  Paul,)  it  is  not  a  perversion,  it  is  not  even 
tu  arbitrary  accommodation,  bat  the  langai^  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  event  which  it  resembles  under  the  old 
dispensation  were  always  intended,  in  the  providence  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  Ood,  to  have  this  application,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  it,  and  to  express  it  more  perfectly  and  more  powerfully 
than  it  conld  oUierwiee  be  expressed,  in  the  New.  And  on  the 
same  principle,  the  New  Testament  was  prepared  by  the  prov- 
idence of  Ood  to  express,  and  was  intended  by  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  to  convey,  a  fullness  of  meaning,  a  variety  of  applications, 
and,  I  think  we  may  say,  a  number  of  significations,  which  the 
writers  themselves  did  not  nnd^rstand  and  could  not  have 
been  made  to  understand  or  imagine  withoot  a  miracle.  And 
the  prophecies,  like  the  precepts  and  the  promises  and  the 
&ct8  and  the  doctrines,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
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will  be  perfectly  folfiUed,  that  is,  ahaolntely  jSledfvM,  in  their 
diTiQe  si^iGcance  and  ezpressiTenesB,  ooly  at  the  final  con- 
snmmation  of  all  thioge. 

In  concluBJon,  then,  of  this  wide  range  of  argaroent  and  i1- 
lastration,  we  helieve  in  a  single  primary  sense  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, a»  of  all  other  writings,  and  th<U  the  sease  understood 
and  intended  by  the  eacred  writer  ;  and  this  senee  is  to  be  aa- 
'  certained  and  determined  according  to  the  same  laws  of  miad 
and  langnage,  and  with  the  same  helps  of  grammar,  lexico- 
graphy, geography,  and  history  as  the  heathen  cloHuics.  We 
believe,  also,  that  there  is  a  foundation  in  the  natnre  of  things, 
and  especinlly  in  the  Bible  for  a  secondary  and  a  doable  sense. 
Han  has  a  body  and  a  Bool.  Haman  langoage  haa  a  body  and 
a  eotil.  The  world,  the  nniverse,  is  partly  material  and  partly 
spiritual.  The  langoage  of  Grod  has  a  body  and  a  soul,  an  ex- 
ternal form  and  an  inward  substance  or  spirit,  and  so  has  the 
revelation  which  he  has  made  to  men.  There  is  the  letter, 
and  there  is  the  spirit.  And  that  which  is  literal  or  "  natara] 
\a first;  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  So  that  there 
is  some  good  reason  for  those  forms  of  ezpression  which  are 
so  commonlyused  by  theologiaoa  and  commentators,  and  which 
the  church  has  always  cherished  in  her  heart  as  well  as  on 
her  lips — "  the  secondary  meaning,"  and  "  the  double  sense  of 
Scripture."  Bat  I  believe  also,  and  am  constrained  to  believe, 
in  a  mangold  and  mvlti/orm  sense  of  Scriptare,  not  the  count- 
lose  and  senseless  whims  of  the  Jewish  cabaliats  nor  the  end- 
less allegories  of  many  of  the  Chriatiaa  fathers  which  make 
the  Bible  a  book  of  riddles  and  enigmas  and  hieroglyphics, 
but  the  repeated  and  calmiaatiiig  fulfillments  in  whidt  ^e 
Bible  marches  down  the  ages,  or  rather  on  which,  as  by  so 
many  grand  gradations,  it  ascends  through  all  the  great  epochs 
jof  human  history  to  the  consummation  of  Qod's  kingdom  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  % 

lo  regard  to  the  prophecies,  oar  belief  is  that,  with  com- 
paratively (ivf  exceptions,  tbey  had  an  immediate  fulfillment 
in  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  and  Qsually  not  long 
after  they  were  written.    But  they  hare  also  been  folfiUed 
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again  and  again  in  similar  a^ea,  epochs,  or  events,  that  have 
BDcceeded.  And  man;  of  them  will  receive  their  highest  fiil- 
fillment  onl;  in  the  last  days  of  the  church  and  the  last  ages 
of  the  world's  history.  The  Revelation,  for  example,  express- 
ly declares  at  the  beginning,  that  it  is  intended  to  reveal  "  things 
which  mnst  shortly  come  to  pass,"  and  at  the  close,  the  Son 
of  Uan  says,  "Behold  I  come  qnickly."  Probably  the  seals 
were  all  opened,  the  tnimpets  all  sonnded,  tbo  vials  all  poured 
OQt,aiid,  with  the  exception  of  the  conclading  chapters,*  the 
entire  prophecy  fulfilled  in  the  apostolic  age.  But  it  has  also 
been  fulfilled  again  and  again,  many  times  over,  in  all  Glod's 
interpositions  from  age  to  age  for  the  deliverance  of  his  church 
from  pereecatioQ  and  for  the  destruction  of  her  persecatiog 
eoeniies.  And  it  will  be  fulfilled  in  its  highest  sense,  in  all 
the  fallness  of  its  awful  significance,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its 
toagnificent  visions,  only  when  tfae  Son  of  man  shall  come  at 
the  end  of  the  world  to  punish  the  wicked  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  his  presence,  and  to  exalt  the  cbarch  militant 
into  the  chnrch  trinmphant.  Thus  all  prophecy,  like  all  other 
iDBpired  Scriptare,  becomes  profitable  for  consolation  and  en- 
cooragement  to  Christians,  and  for  warning  and  reproof  to 
^Doers,  not  id  some  one  age  and  country  only  to  which  it  tnay 
he  imagined  to  relate,  but  to  all  countries  and  all  ages.  If  it 
were  the  avowed  object  of  commentators  to  rob  the  Revelation 
of  all  practical  value  and  all  real  significance,  no  contrivance 
could  more  eSectnally  accomplish  this  object  than  the  common 
way  of  interpreting  this  book  as  if  each  of  ila  symbols  were  in- 
tended to  represent  some  one  and  only  one  event  in  a  chro- 
nological series  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  close  of  hnman 
history.  While  each  successive  portion  of  the  book  ia  thna 
limited  in  its  application  end  instruction  to  a  single  age,  that 
single  age  can  derive  no  instructiou  from  it,  because,  accord- 


'Tlete  cEu^iten  ue  the  bada/rouul  on  which  tlia  -riiions  are  all  Men  and  paint- 
>d;  udUu  not  denied  tbu  the;  cohr  (be  whole.  So  Isalah'a  f;lowiug  pictnref 
"f  Ibe  Rcmm  tma  lb«  CaptiTitj  are  maDirettly  projected  on  and  colored  by  tha 
'■nre^wiei  of  tfae  Heaaiah's  kingdom;  and  so  in  geneial  the  deatiuctkn  of  Elab- 
Jloo,  Jcnuakm,  etc.,  by  the  final  cataatrophe. 
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ing  to  the  same  method  of  intorpTetation,  the  prophecies  can 
he  i^nderatood  only  after  the;  have  been  fulfilled.  Instead  of 
wastiDg  our  iDgenuity  in  the  calonlation  of  prophetic  times, 
how  much  better  to  take  for  granted  that  the  Scriptare  meana 
vs,  and  is  fulfilled  in  us,  and  was  intended  for  og,  just  so 
far  as  it  is  applicable  to  ub.  This  ia  the  great  practical  aim 
and  end  of  our  diBcnssion.  We  cannot  go  with  Lord  Bacon 
in  all  the  details  of  bis  doctrine  of  interpretation.  Bat  we 
give  our  hearty  assent  to  the  general  principle  which  he  lays 
down  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning ;  that  as  our  Lord  oflen 
answered  not  the  words  but  the  thoughts  of  his  hearers,  bo 
the  Scriptures,  being  written  to  the  tbongbts  of  men  and  to 
the  succession  of  all  ages,  are  not  to  be  interpreted  only  ac- 
cording to  the  latitude  of  the  proper  sense  of  the  place,  and 
respectively  towards  that  present  occasion  whereupon  Uie 
words  were  uttered,  but  have  in  themselves  infioite  springe 
and  streams  to  water  the  church  in  every  age. 


An.  m.— THB  ANCIENT  CATHOLIC  LITDRGIBS. 
Bj  Pmur  SCBATT,  B.  D.,  of  New  Toil. 

LmntOT*  means,  in  ecclesiastical  !anguage,t  the  order  and 
adminiatratioD  of  public  worship  in  general,  and  the  celebra- 

'  ^ttTovpyia,  from  X-xtroi,  i.  t^  belonging  to  Iht  Kxcii,  or  kaos,  pnUie, 
and  tpyoy — ipyof  tov  Xeaa  or  rou  Xaov,  pnbUc  wiui,  offle^  fDnciion.  Ii 
Atbrau  the  t«rm  was  applied  eiipeclatlj  Co  chs  dii«ctiiig  of  pobUc  speclaclea,  te- 
tive  dances,  and  ihe  dhtribn'lon  of  food  to  the  ptoplt  on  Tealal  occaaooi.  Pan^ 
In  Bomuu,  xiii.  G,  calla  lecular  magiitratei  Xcirovayoi  Stov. 

t  Comp.  Lake  L  23,  where  the  prieaClj  Minice  of  ^chariaa  ia  called  Xctrovft- 
yia;  Heb.  viiL  S,  (i;  ix.  31;  i.  II;  where  the  word  ii  a|^Ued  to  Ihe  hu^ 
prieathood  of  Chrint;  Acta,  liii  S;  Rom.  it.  1G;  Rom.  xt.  27;  8,  Cor.  ix.  IS; 
where  reli^oaa  faating,  mijaiouuy  aerrlce,  and  common  beneBeence  are  cmlled 
XtXTcniayia,  or  Xt.wo'upytly.  The  reatricti  'n  of  tbe  wcrd  to  dinae  wonbip 
or  aaoerdotal  aeiioii  oecara  as  eariy  u  Eiuebiiu  (ViM  Const,  ir.  87),  biahopa  beini 
thera  called  Xeirovpyoi.  The  limiuition  of  the  word  to  the  aBrrieo  of  the 
Sapper  ii  coDnected  with  the  derelqnnent  irf  the  doctriue  of  the  encharlsiic 
Mcriflce. 
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tion  of  the  Buchariet  in  particular ;  then,  the  book  or  collec- 
tion of  the  prayers  used  in  this  celebration.  The  Latin 
church  callq  the  public  enchanstic  service  Masa,  and  the 
litargical  books,  aacrametUarium,  ritvale,  misaale,  also  Jibri 
mysleriorvm,  or  simply  iifieBf. 

The  Jewish  worship  cousisted  more  of  acts  than  of  words, 
hot  it  included,  also,  fixed  prayers  and  psalms  (as  Ps.  113- 
US),  and  the  Amen  of  the  congregation  (Gomp.  1  Cor.  ziv, 
16).  The  pagan  Greeks  and  Romaos  had,  in  connection  with 
their  sacrifices,  some  fixed  prayers  and  formalnB  of  consecra- 
tioD  which,  however,  were  nob  written  but  perpetuated  by 
oral  tradition.  The  lodian  literature,  on  the  contrary,  hag 
litargical  books,  and  even  the  Koran  contains  prescribed 
forms  of  prayer. 

The  New  Testament  gives  as  neither  a  litnrgy  nor  a  ritual, 
bnt  the  main  elements  for  both.  The  Lord's  prayer  and  the 
words  of  the  inetitntion  of  baptism  and  of  the  holy  supper, 
are  the  living  germs  from  which  the  best  prayers  and  bap- 
tiamal  and  eucharistic  formulas  of  the  chnrcb,  whether  oral 
or  written,  have  grown.  From  the  confession  of  Peter  and 
the  formula  of  baptism  gradually  arose,  in  the  Western 
church,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which,  besides  its  doctrinal  im- 
port, has  also  a  liturgical  office,  as  a  public  profession  of  can- 
didates for  baptism  and  of  the  faithful.  In  the  Eastern 
chnrch,  the  Nicene  creed  is  used  instead.  The  soi^  of  thft 
angelic  host  is  the  ground-work  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsia. 
The  Apocalypse  is  one  sublime  litnrgic  vision.  With  these 
belong  also  the  Psalms,  which  have  passed  as  a  legitimate 
inheritance  to  the  Christian  chnrch,  and  have  afforded  at  all 
times  the  richest  material  for  public  edification. 

In  the  ante-Nicene  age  we  find  aa  yet  no  traces  of  liturgi- 
cal books.  In  each  church,  of  course,  a  fixed  order  of  wor- 
ship gradually  formed  itself,  which  in  apostolic  cougregationa 
ran  back  to  a  more  or  leas  apostolic  origin,  bat  became  en- 
laiged  and  altered  in  time  and,  until  the  fonrth  century,  was 
perpetnated  by  oral  tradition.  For  the  celebration  of  the 
sacraipentB,  especially  of  the  Encharist,  belonged  to  the  Dia- 
IS 
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eifilina  arami,  and  was  concealed,  as  the  most  holy  thing  of 
the  cbarcb,  from  the  gaze  of  Jews  and  heathens,  and  eveo  of 
catechumens,  for  fear  of  profanation,  throagb  a  misnndei^ 
Btaodtng  of  the  warning  of  the  Lord  against  casting  pearls 
hefore  awine,  and  after  the  example  of  the  Samothracian  and 
Slenainian  mysteries.*  On  the  downfall  of  bentheniam  in  the 
Boman  empire,  the  Diaciplina  arcani  gradually  disappeared, 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacramentB  became  a  public  act, 
open  to  all. 

Hence,  also,  we  dow  find,  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
tariee  onward,  a  great  number  of  written  liturgies,  and  that 
not  only  in  the  orthodox  Catholic  church,  but  also  among  the 
Bchiumatice  (as  among  the  Nestoriana  and  the  Monophysites). 
These  liturgies  bear  in  most  cases  apostolic  names,  bnt  in 
iheir  present  form  can  do  more  be  of  apostolic  origin 
than  the  aocalled  Apostolic  Constitationa  and  Canons,  nor 
nearly  so  much  as  the  Apostles'  Creed.  They  contrast  too 
strongly  with  the  simplicity  of  the  original  Christian  wor- 
ship, so  far  as  we  can  infer  it  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
fiom  the  writings  of  the  apologists,  and  the  ante-Niceue 
fathers.  They  contain  also  theological  terms,  such  as  6/io- 
ovfftos,  concerning  the  Son  of  Qod,  Seozoxoe  (concerning 
the  Yii-gin  Mary),  some  of  them  the  whole  Nicene  Greed, 
with  the  additions  of  the  second  oecumenical  Council  of 
361,  also  allusions  to  the  worship  of  martyrs  aod  sainte, 
and  to  monasticiam,  which  point  nnmistakeably  to  the 
Ni(»Qe  and  post'Nicene  age.  Yet  they  are  baaed  on  a 
common  liturgical  tradition,  which,  in  its  essential  elements, 
rfiftcbes  back  to  tm  earlier  time,  perhaps  in  some  points  to  the 
apostolic  age,  or  even  comes  down  from  the  Jewish  worship 
throngh  the  channel  of  the  Jewish  Christian  congr^atiooa ; 
otherwise  their  affinity — which  in  many  respects  reminds  one 
of  the  affinity  of  the  synoptioaL  gospels — cannot  be  sadsfao- 
torily  expluned.    These  old  Catholic  liturgies  differ  from  one 
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SDotber  id  the  wording,  the  Domber,  the  length,  and  the  order 
of  the  prayers,  and  in  other  niieBseutial  points,  but  agree  in 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  service  of  the  Eacharist. 
They  are  too  diSerent  to  be  derived  from  a  common  original, 
snd  yet  too  similar  to  have  arisen  each  entirely  by  iteelf.* 

All  the  old  litnrgies  combine  action  and  prayer,  and  pre- 
Riippose,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  the  participation 
of  the  people,  who  frequently  respond  to  the  prayers  of  the 
priest,  and  thereby  testify  their  own  priestly  character. 
These  responses  are  sometimes  a  simple  Amen,  sometimes 
Kyrie  deiaon,  sometimes  a  sort  of  dial<^;ue  with  the  priest : 

Pbiest:  The  Lord  be  with  you  I 

People  :  And  iciiA  thy  spirit  / 

Priest  :  Lift  np  your  hearts ! 

PeoFLB :  We  1^  tkem  up  unto  the  Lord. 

PBtBST :  liOt  us  give  thanks  I 

People  :  It  is  meet  and  right. 

Some  parts  of  the  liturgy,  aa  the  Creed,  the  Seraphic 
Hymn,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  were  said  or  sung  by  the  priest 
and  congregation  together.     Originally,  the  whole  congrega- 


*Tr(dk)pe  wji,  in  the  Introdnetion  to  hia  edition  of  the  I'itnrgiaJacoU;  "Noth- 
mg  (hart  of  tlie  rererecce  due  to  the  anihori^of  inapoaUe,  conldbsre  prsaerred 
iatact,  Iliroiigh  niccesri*e  ^S^  ''■"^  strict  natfonnity  of  rile  and  Mriking  identity 
of  MgtimeDt  which  pcrysde  these  Teaerable  composl lions ;  hat  there  ii,  at  mt 
nme  tlnM,  a  tnfficient  dirennqr  both  of  ezpreMun  and  amagement  lo  nMTk 
them  M  Ibe  production*  oT  different  anthora,  each  writing  withont  anj  immedlua 
anunmicaiioii  with  the  othen,  bnl  all  ioflDenced  b;  the  anme  prerailiQi;  motiTea 
of  anion,  and  the  same  constant  habit  of  thought."  Neale  coei  forther,  and  in  a 
fecial  attidc  on  Lllnr)(icai  Quotation  (Euays  on  LitDrgiologj  and  Chnrch  EG>- 
Mcj,  Loud.  1^6^,  p.  411  ti^.),  endearcn  to  prove  (hat  Faol  leTeral  times  qnotet 
the  pHmitiTC  litnrgj,  fa.,  in  tiiooe  peceagei  in  vhich  he  introdnce*  eortain  itace- 
■eati  with  a  yiypaiCTai,  or  kiyci,  or  jtiffrd  (  6  Xoyoi,  while  the  itatementa 
an  not  to  be  fbnnd  in  ths  OU  Teatanent :  1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  it,  4S  ;  Eph,  v,  li ; 
1  T\m,  i.  16 ;  ill  1 ;  iT.  B,  9 ;  S  Tim.  ii.  11-18,  19 ;  Tit.  iii.  B.  Bol  the  onljr 
jliwdble  imtance^is  1  Cor.  iL  9:  xaSmic  yiypaxrat  a  atfUakfiit  ovit 
tlSt,  xai  avi  ovti  iixoiiiie,  xai  txi  xaffSiav  arBpiaxov  ovh  dvifyt, 
(t  itToifiaifr  6  Seui  rati  dyaitaiaiy  avrov,  which,  it  i< true,  occnr  word 
fcr  wofd  (dioi^  in  die  form  of  prayer,  therefore  with  itT0iiia6M,  and  dy«- 
*i»6i  lit,  iwtnd  of  ayaJtaOiv   avzoy)  in  the  Anaphova  of  the  Utur"'" 


zwtf/  <St,  iwtead  of  ayajtaeiv   avzoy)  in  the  Anaphiwa  of  the  Utunjla 
JimU  ;  while  the  parallel  commonly  cited  from  Isaiali,  buT.  4,  ii  hardly  imtalila. 
Bat  if  there  had  been  snch  a  primitive,  written,  af  oetolic  litn^j,  thero  wonld 
hare  midoabtedly  been  other  uw  dearer  Ciacee  of  it 
w  well  bare  been  qootatioiu  from  primitiTo  Chiiati 
ndi  sie  Tcty  nearly  akin  to  liRir^cal  yajfgn. 
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tion  of  the  futhful*  was  intended  to  respoad,  but  with  the 
advance  of  the  hierarchical  principle  the  democratic  and 
popular  element  fell  away,-  and  the  deacons  or  the  choir  as- 
Bnmed  the  reBponsefl  of  the  congregatioD,  especially  where 
the  litni^icQl  language  was  not  intelligible  to  the  people-t 

Several  of  the  oldest  liturgies,  like  those  of  St.  Clement  and 
St.  James,  have  long  since  gone  out  of  use,  and  have  only  a 
historical  interest.  Others,  like  those  of  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  the  Roman,  are  still  used,  with  varinus 
changes  and  additions  made  at  various  times,  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  Many  of  their  most  valuable  parts  have 
passed,  through  the  medium  of  tlie  Latin  Mass-books,  into  the 
liturgies  and  agenda  of  the  Anglican,  the  Lutheran,  and  some 
of  the  reformed  churches.  But  in  general  they  breathe  an 
entirely  different  atmoi^phere  from  the  Protestant  liturgie.', 
even  the  Anglican  not  excepted ;  for  in  them  iiU  the  euchar- 
ietic  aacri/ioe  is  the  centre  around  which  all  the  prayers  and 
services  revoive.  This  act  of  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  tlie 
dead  is  a  complete  service,  the  sermon  being  entirely  hdm- 
eential,  and  in  fact  usunlly  dispensed  with.  In  Protestanti!<in, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Supper  is  almost  exclusively  Commiimon, 
and  the  sermon  is  the  chief  matter  in  every  ordinary  service. 

Between  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  liturgies  there  are  the 
following  characteristic  differences: 

1.  The  Eastern  retain  the  ante-Nicene  division  of  public 
worship  into  two  parts :  the  Xeirovpyva  KaTtjxov^tirear, 
MiBSA  Catecqduenorcic,  which  is  mainly  didactic,  and  the 
Xeitovpyi.a  rdoy  ffiffTo5f,  MfflSA  FlDGLlDU,  which  contains 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  proper.  This  division  lost 
its  primitive  import  upon  the  union  of  church  and  state,  and 
the  universal  introduction  of  infant  baptism.  The  Latin  lit- 
urgies connect  the  two  parts  in  one  whole. 

*  In  the  ClemeatiDe  Litnrg;,  all,  mi  vxei ;  !d  tfae  LitnriT  of  St.  JaiM%  At 
Ptopl*,  6  Aadj. 

t  In  Aie  licnrgiea  of  St.  Bull  and  8t.  Chrrtoitoin,  which  Itare  displaced  tha 
dd«r  Greek  liini^ei,  the  StdxoyoS,  or  xopof,  nnwll;  ra^onds,  Intii«  Bomu 
Hus,  the  people  JkU  still  farther  onl  of  view,  bat  aecompuj  the  priest  with  sJcal 
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2.  The  EaBteni  liturgies  contaio,  after  the  Words  of  Institn- 
tioD,  an  express  loTocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  withoat  which 
the  Sanctis  cation  of  the  elements  is  not  folly  eflected.  Traces 
of  this  appear  in  the  Gallican  litargies ;  hat  in  the  Roman  lit- 
urgy this  invocation  la  entirely  wanting,  and  the  sanctifica- 
tioD  of  the  elements  is  considered  as  effected  by  the  priest's 
rehearsal  of  the  Words  of  Institntion.  This  has  remiuned  a 
point  of  dispute  between  the  Greek  and  the  Soman  chorches. 
Gregory  the  Great  asserts  that  the  apostles  used  nothing  in 
the  consecration  bnt  the  Words  of  Institution,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.*  Bat  whence  coaM  he  know  this  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, since  the  New  Testament  gives  us  no  information  on  the 
subject?  An  invocatw  SpirUia  Saiuii  upon  the  elements  is 
no  where  mentioned ;  only  a  thanksgiving  of  the  Lord,  pre- 
ceding the  Words  of  Institntion,  and  forming  also,  it  may  be, 
an  act  of  consecration,  thoagh  neither  in  the  sense  of  the 
Greek  nor  of  the  Roman  church.  The  Words  of  Institution : 
"This  is  my  body,"  etc.,  are,  moreover,  addressed,  not  to  God, 
bnt  to  the  disciples,  and  express,  so  to  speak,  the  result  of  the 
■  liord's  benediction.t 

*  EpUt.  >d  Jconn.  Epse.  Syriac 

t  On  thii  disputed  point  Neaie  agrea  with  the  Ort«ntil  chmeh,  Pteeuan  «ridt 
the  Latin.  Comp.  Nesle,  Tetralogia  Liinrgiqa,  PrsfU.  p.  xt.  sqq. ;  imd  his 
Englj«fa  editicm  of  the  FrimitiTe  Liturgies  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Junes,  etc.,  p. 
SB.  Id  the  latter  place  he  aajt  of  the  ixixXtfOti  xrevfiaroi  ayUiv : 
"  B7  the  InTDcation  of  Che  Er^  Ghost,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eastern  church,  and  not  bj  the  Words  of  loslitation,  the  bread  and  wine  am 
"changed,"  "tisnnQated '  "  transelemeot^d "  "trmnSHbrtantiated"  into  onr 
LoiD'B  bodj  and  blood.  This  has  always  been  a  pnnt  of  cnntention  be- 
tlreeD  the  two  chnrchea — the  dme  at  which  the  chan|i:e  takes  place.  Orij^- 
nallj,  there  ig  no  doubt  tbat  the  invocation  of  the  Holt  Ghost  fbnned  a  part  of 
all  litar^ea.  The  Petrine  hag  entirely  lost  it ;  the  Epheaine  fGallican  and  Moi- 
arabic>  more  or  less  retuns  it,  as  do  also  those  inixtniea  of  the  Ephenne  and 
Petrjno — the  Ambrtnian  and  Patriarchine  or  Aquileian.  To  ■»«  the  wordt  of  the 
anthoriied  Rmdao  Catechism :  "  Why  is  this  (the  inrocation)  so  enential  7  **' 
■ idtaead  ■  ' ' 


this  act,  the  n 
tiated  into  the  very  body  of  Chbist,  and  in!o  the  rery  blood  of  Chbist.  How 
■re  we  to  understand  the  word  mnsahstantiation  ?  In  the  exposition  of  the  ftilfa 
b)r  the  Eaitern  patriarchs,  it  is  said  that  the  word  is  not  to  be  taken  to  define  the 
manner  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood,  of 
onr  L<»li,  for  this  none  can  nnderstand  bnt  God ;  bnt  only  this  much  is  tignifled : 
That  the  bread  truly,  really  and  sabatancially  becomes  the  Teij  trae  body  of  the 
LocD,  and  the  wine  the  very  blood  of  the  Lord.  "  Freeman,  on  the  coatraiy,  in 
his  Frindples  of  Dir.  Serr.  *ol.  II.  part  ii.  p.  196  sq.,  sMerts:  "The  Eastern 
ehnrcb  cannot  »n«im»in  the  pontion  which,  as  leptesentod  by^her  doctors  of  the 
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8.  The  Oriental  litnrgy  allowed,  more  like  the  Protestant 
charcb,  the  use  of  the  Tariona'  vernaculars — Greek,  Syriac, 
Armenian,  Coptic,  etc. ;  while  the  Roman  Mass,  in  its  desire 
fbr  uniformity,  sacrifices  all  vernacnlar  tongiiee  to  the  Latin, 
and  EC  makefi  itself  anintelligible  to  the  people. 

4.  The  Oriental  liturgy  is,  so  t«  speak,  a  symbolic  dramaof 
the  history  of  redemption,  repeated  with  little  alteration  every 
Sunday.  The  preceding  vespers  represent  the  creation,  the 
fall,  and  the  earnest  expectation  of  Christ ;  the  principal  ser- 
vice on  Sunday  morning  exhibits  the  life  of  Christ  from  his 
birth  to  his  asceDsion  ;  and  the  prayers  aod  leesons  are  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  symbolical  sets  of  the  priests  and 
deacon ;  lighting  and  extinguishing  candles,  opening  and  clo- 
sing doors,  kissing  the  altar  and  the  gospel,  crossing  the  fore- 
be»d,  mouth,  and  breast,  swinging  the  censer,  frequent  change 
of  liturgical  vestments,  processions,  genuflexions,  and  prostra- 
tions. The  whole  orthodox  Greek  and  Russian  worship  has  a 
strongly  marked  Oriental  character,  and  exceeds  the  Boman 
in  splendor  and  pomp  of  symbolical  ceremonial.* 

The  Roman  mass  is  also  a  dramatic  commemoration  and 
representation  of  the  history  of  redemption,  especially  of  the 
passion  and  atoning  death  of  Christ,  but  has  a  more  didactic 
character,  Hud  sets  forth,  not  so  much  the  objective  history,  as 
the  subjective  application  of  redemption  from  the  Coi^Ueor  to 
the  Poslccmmunio.  It  affords  less  room  for  symbolical  action, 
but  more  for  word  and  song,  and  follows  more  closely  the 
course  of  the  church  year  with  its  varying  collects  and  pre- 


D  till  there  h 

Jiyat^cX  iiiTOcilion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  In  tnith,'the  new' rafatea  itself  fi.  . 
isqaallSes  the  obistion  for  the  vciy  pnrpoae  foT  which  it  is  avmr«dlr  placed  thciq 
namely,  to  make  oBering  of  the  already  eonaecated  gifU,  i.  r.,  of  tbe  bodj  ani 
blood  of  Christ,  thai  redtieing  it  lo  a  krd  with  the  oblation  at  the  beginning  <i 
the  office.  The  only  Tiew  that  can  be  taken  of  Iheoe  rery  ancient  ptayen  i^ 
that  they  are  to  lie  conceiTcd  d  a*  offered  liiaiiltBneoiiBly  nith  the  rcdlatioi]  ^ 
the  Iiutilntion." 

■  On  the  myiticBl  mcMiing  of  the  Oriental  cnltue  comp.  the  Commentaiy  of  Sy- 
nie(inorTheBwIonica(t  US9)  on  the  Lilnrgy  of  St.  Chrygoatom,  andNcalelln- 
trodnction  to  his  Enflish  editltni  of  the  Oriental  Litinxies,  p.  xxTii-zzxvii. 
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feces  for  the  faigb  feetivaU  *  thos  gaintog  variety.  Id  thia  it 
stands  the  Bearer  to  the  Protestant  worship,  which,  however, 
entirely  casts  off  symbolical  veils,  and  makes  the  sermon  the 
centre. 

Every  Oriental  liturgy  has  two  m^n  divisions.  The  first 
flfflbracea  the  prayers  and  acts  before  the  Anaphora  or  Obla- 
tion (canon  Missae)  to  the  Surtwm,  oorda;  the  second,  the  Ana- 
phora to  the  close. 

The  first  division  again  Mis  into  the  Mass  of  the  Catechu- 
mens,  and  the  Mass  of  the  Faithful,  to  the  Snrsam  corda.  To 
it  belong  the  Prefatory  Prayer,  the  Introit,  Ingressa,  or  An- 
tiphoD,  the  Little  Entrance,  the  Trisagion,  the  Scriptare  Laa- 
sooe,  the  Prayers  after  the  Gospel,  and  the  EspnUion  of  the 
Catechnmens ;  then  the  Prayers  of  the  Faithful,  the  Oreat 
Entrance,  the  Offertory,  the  Kiss  of  Peace,  the  Creed. 

The  Anaphora  comprises  the  Great  Encharistio  Prayer  of 
Thanksgiving,  the  Commemoration  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the 
Words  of  lastitation,  the  Oblation  of  the  Elements,  the  Invo- 
cation of  the  Holy  Qhost,  the  Great  Intercession  for  Quick  and 
Dead,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  finally  the  Communion  with  its 
proper  prayers  and  acts,  the  Thanksgiving  and  the  Dismissal  I 

It  ia  a  note-worthy  f^ct,  that  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Trinity  chapel  of  New  York,  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
'hishop,  Horatio  Potter,  and  the  assistance  of  the  choir,  on  the 
SdofMarch,  1866,  theanniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  Bnssiui 
Czar  Alexander  II.  the  fnll  liturgy  or  mioss  of  the  orthodox 
Grseco-Roasisn  church  was  celebrated  before  a  nnmerons  as- 
sembly by  a  recently  arrived  Gmco-Bussisn  monk  and  priest, 
Agapius  Honcharenko.  This  is  probably  the  first  instance  of 
an  Oriental  serrice  in  the  United  States  (for  the  Russian  fleet 

'The  CoLLKT*  belong  itrictlj  oolj  to  ths  Lalln  ckD^al^  which  hai  prodboed 
BHj  himdred  meh  iboit  pnyen.  The  word  cornea  either  from  the  &ct  tlimt  lh« 
pafor  eoUecto  the  Mine  of  the  BpiitleandOoqielforthedajinthefbmof  pmjwi 
or  that  the  prieat  etdlect*  tbenia  the  wiabei  and  petilkHii  of  the  people.  The 
wUect  ia  &  ifaort  liturgical  pnjer,  coniistiDg  of  one  petilioo,  claainE  with  the  fbnn 
of  EMdialioD  ifaroiigh  the  menu  of  Christ,  and  aomBtlmes  irith  a  dosotogv  t4  the 
Trimtj.  Comp.  ■  treatlw  of  Neale  on  The  CollecU  of  tha  Cbnrcb,  in  Eea^a  on 
Litar^ologj  and  Church  Hi«twj,  p.  i6  iqq,  and  William  Bright,  Ancient  Col- 
bcn  and  Fn>rer^  ariected  bom  Taiiow  ritual^  Oxford  and  LombiL 
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which  wft8  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  in  1863,  held  iU  wor- 
flhip  exclnsively  upon  the  shipa),  and  probably  also  the  firat 
instancd  of  the  celebration  of  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  inaBS 
and  the  mystery  of  transubBtantiation  in  a  Protestant  charch 
and  with  the  sanction  of  Protestant  clergy.  The  liturgy  of 
St.  ChryBofitom  in  &  Slavonic  translation  was  intoned  by  the 
priest,  the  short  responses,  such  as  Soapode,  Pomdue  (Kyrie 
Eleisoo),  were  grandly  sung  by  the  choir  in  the  Slavonic  lao- 
gnages,  and  the  Beatitudes,  the  Nicene  creed  (of  course  with- 
out the  "  Filioque,"  which  is  condemned  by  the  Greek  cburch 
as  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost),  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  in 
English.  There  were  wanting  only  the  many  genuflexions  and 
prostrations,  the  general  communion,  and  in&tnt  communion, 
to  complete  the  illusion  of  a  marriage  of  the  two  churches. 
The  New  York  journals  gave  the  matter  the  significance  of  a 
political  demonstration  in  favor  of  Russia  I  the  religious  papers 
were  divided,  according  to  their  position,  bet  ween  vindication 
and  condemnation  of  this  isolated  pbeDomeuoQ.  The  High 
Church  "  Church  Journal'  saw  in  it  an  exhibition  of  the  unity 
and  catholicity  of  the  church,  and  a  resemblance  to  the  miracle 
of  Pentecost,  in  that  Greeks,  Slavonians  and  Americans  heard 
in  their  own  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  G^.  But  most 
of  the  Protestant  papers,  especially  the  "  N.  T.  Evangdist" 
felt  the  doctrinal  inconsistency,  and  the  encouragement  of  su- 
perstition and  error,  since  the  Greek  liturgy  coincides  in  all 
important  points  with  the  Roman  mass.  Unfortunately  for 
bishop  Potter  and  his  philo-Greek  and  anti-Presbyterian 
friends,  the  monk  Agapius  afterwards,  on  his  own  confession 
iu  the  newspaper^,  turned  out  to  be  an  opponent  rabher  than  a 
representative  of  the  holy  orthodox  Oriental  church.  Our 
high-church  Episcopalian  friends  evidently  caught  a  Tartar. 

W©  now  proceed  to  characterize  the  ancient  liturgies  in 
detail,  first  those  of  the  East  and  then  those  of  the  West, 
with  their  various  subdivisions. 

I.  Thh  Okibntal  LrruBQiES. 

There  are,  in  all,  probably  more  than  a  hundred  ancient 
liturgies,  if  we  reckon  revisals,  modifications,  and  translations. 
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Bat  according  to  modern  investigation  they  may  all  be  rednced 
to  five  or  six  &milie9,  which  may  be  named  after  the  churches 
ID  which  they  originated  and  were  used,  Jernsalen  (or  Anti- 
och),  Alexandria,  GoDstantinople,  Ephesas,  and  Rome.*  Most 
of  them  belong  to  the  Oriental  chnrob  ,  for  this  church  was  in 
general  mncti  more  productive,  and  favored  greater  variety, 
than  the  Western,  which  sought  uniformity  in  organization 
aod  worship.  And  among  the  Oriental  liturgies  the  Greek 
are  the  oldest  and  most  important. 

1.  The  litnrgy  of  St.  Cleiibnt.— Tbisis  found  in  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and,  with  them,  is  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  the  Koman  bishop  Clement.!  It  is  the  old- 
est complete  order  of  divine  service,  and  was  probably  com- 
posed in  the  East  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.^  It 
agrees  most  with  the  litnrgy  of  St.  James  and  of  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  may  for  this  reason  be  considered  a  branch  of 
the  Jerusalem  &mily.  We  know  not  in  what  chnrches,  or 
whether  at  all,  it  was  used.  It  was  a  sort  of  normal  liturgy, 
and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  showing  the  diflFerence  between 
the  Nicene  or  ante-Nicene  form  of  worship  and  the  later  addi- 
tions and  alterations. 

The  Clementine  Liturgy  rigidly  separates  the  service  of  the 
catschomens  from  that  of  the  faithful.§    It  contains  the  sim- 

■NnlenoirfTbeLitiirgieiofS.  Hark,  etc^  1BS9,  p.  Tii.)<11*i<lw  thapriniitiT« 
iitargiei  into  fire  families :  (1)  That  of  St.  Jimbs,  or  of  JtsvB^htM  ;  (2)  chat  of 
Si.MtBK,  or  of  Albiahdbi*;  (3)  that  of  St.  Ta*DD«DS,  or  of  the  East  i  (4) 
thitofSr.  Fbtcb,  OTOf  BoKE;   ijs)  that  oTSr.  Johh,  orof  Ephrbdb.     Fonnwly 


tltiigiTEii  in  Cotcleriaa';editioii  of  iJie  Falres  ApoaColid,  ia  the  varjoiu  editiona 
of  the  iMendo-Apostolic  CoiutitatioaB,  sod  in  the  lilnrgical  collectioiu  of  Daniel, 
Htak,  andolben. 

t^eile  coniideTB  the  litnrgj  the  oldest  part  of  ilie  Apostolic  Constitntions,  piscea 
■li  cnmpgEition  in  the  aecond  or  third  ceotnrr,  and  tucribn  its  chief  elements  to  the 
ipMle  Faol,  with  whoae  spirit  and  ideas  it  in  manj  respects  cmacidea. 

\  Befbre  the  Ssrsnni  corda,  or  beginning  of  the  Eucharist  proper,  tha  deacon 
»ii-  "No  eateehmneni,  no  he^en,  no  nnMieren,  no  heretics,  may  remain  here 
CC7  rif  rcuv  xarT/xoVftevajv,  fiif  riS  rdSv  axpoiiaiiiv<iay,  liij  rrS  tihiV 
axtaTwr,  fijf  Ti!  rav  trtpoSo^aiy).  Depart,  ye  who  have  ipoken  the  fbr- 
■xr  pnnr,  Molhera,  take  jonr  children, "  etc  Thii  airangement  is  tr«oed  to 
JtBM*,  Ow  brother  of  John,  theMD  of  Zebedee. 
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pleet  form  for  the  diatribation  of  the  aacred  elements:  "The 
body  of  ChriBt,"  and  "The  blood  of  Christ,  the  cnp  of  life," 
with  the  "  Amen"  of  the  congregation  to  each.  In  the  com- 
memoration of  the  departed,  it  menUona  no  particnlar  names 
of  aainta,  not  even  the  mother  of  God,  who  first  found  a  place 
in  public  worship  after  the  conncil  of  Ephesua  in  491 ;  and  it 
omite  several  prefatory  prayers  of  the  priest.  Finally  it  lacks 
the  Nicene  Creed,  and  even  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  ia  added 
to  all  other  euchariatic  prayers,  and,  according  to  the  princi- 
pies  of  aome  canonista,  is  abaolntely  necessary.* 

2.  The  liturgy  of  St.  James.  This  is  ascribed  by  tradition 
to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  bishop  of  JernBalen-t 
It,  of  conrae,  cannot  have  been  composed  by  him,  even  consid- 
ering only  the  \icene  Greed  and  the  expressions  O/iooi  Tto! 
and  Seotoxos,  which  occur  in  it,  and  which  belong  to  the  Ni- 
cene and  post-Nicene  theology.  The  following  passage  also 
bespeaks  a  much  later  origin:  "Let  us  remember  the  most 
holy,  immaculate,  most  glorions,  blessed  Mother  of  God  and 
perpetual  Virgin  Mary,  with  all  saints,  that  we  through  their 
prayers  and  intercessions  may  obtain  mercy."  The  first  ex- 
press mention  of  its  ose  meets  us  in  Proclus,  of  Constantinople, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  But  it  is,  aa  to  sub- 
atance,  at  all  eventa  one  of  the  oldest  liturgiea,  and  mn^t  have 
been  in  use  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  ;  for  the  liturgical 
qnotationa  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {in  his  fifth  Myatagogic  Cat- 
echism), who  died  in  386,  verbally  agree  with  it.  It  was 
intended  for  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prayer  for  the  church  uaiversal,  as  the 
glorions  Zton,  the  mother  of  all  churchea."t 


fnte  the  Tie*  of  BoDsen,  that  thii  pnjer  w 
in  all  UtDrgiei. 

t  Keale  even  snppoMS,  u  alreadf  obnerred,  that  St.  Paul  qnotee  ftom  the  IJt«t- 
gia  Jacoln,  and  not  vica  earaa,  cspeci^lj  in  t  Cor.  il;  9. 

Hxep  TTfi  xara  xSOav  t^v  oiKOVfiiirjjr  dyiai  Oav  Ka3oA.ijn7i  xai  axaS- 
ToXix^S  kiexXTfiiai.  The  inteieeealons  for  Jermalem,  and  iat  the  holj  [Aim' 
vhieh  Qod  gionfied  by  the  i^qxarance  of  Chriat  and  (he  ontpoDiiog  of  the  Bo^ 
QhoM  {vitkp  TtSv  dyiaav  6ov  rojroov,  ovi  iioiaOcci  iff  Scotpayiio  rw 
Xpi6tov  6ov,  X.  r.  A.),  aiggvn  in  no  other  UtDigj. 
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In  contents  and  diction  it  is  the  moat  importflnt  of  the  an- 
cient litorgies,  and  the  fmitfnl  mother  of  manv,  among  which 
the  liturgies  of  St.  Busil  and  St.  Chryfostom  mnst  be  sepa- 
rately named.*  It  spread  over  the  whole  patriarchate  of  An- 
tioch,  even  to  Cyprns,  Sicily,  and  Galnbria,  but  was  supplant- 
ed in  the  orthodox  EsBt,  after  the  Mohammedun  conquest,  by 
the  Byzantine  liturgy.  Only  once  in  a  year,  on  the  23d  of 
October,  the  festival  of  St.  James,  it  is  yet  used  at  Jerusalem 
and  on  some  islands  of  Qreece.f 

The  SraiAC  liturgy  of  Jambs  is  a  free  translation  from  the 
Greek ;  it  gives  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  larger 
form,  the  other  prayers  in  a  shorter  ;  and  it  betrays  a  later 
date.  It  is  the  Bonrce  of  thirty-nine  MoDopbysite  liturgies, 
which  are  in  use  still  among  the  Bcbismatic  Syrians  or  Jaco- 
bites-t 

3.  The  litni^y  of  St.  Mask,  or  the  Alexandbiah  litni^. 
This  is  ascribed  to  the  well-known  Evangelist,  who  was  also, 
according  to  tradition,  the  fonnder  of  the  church  and  cate- 
chetical school  in  the  Egyptian  capital.  Such  origin  involves, 
of  coarse,  a  shocking  anachronism,  since  the  liturgy  contains 

*  Neale  irraDgcs  the  Jermalem  ftmilj  in  three  diriiiotu,  «s  folloin : 

L.  "Siciuui  S.  James,  u  uid  in  that  Uluid  before  (he  Suacen  coaqoeit,  and 
penlf  MRmilalod  to  the  Petrine  Liturgy. 

S.  8.  Ctul  :  wb«re  naed  onmrtsio,  but  ualmilBted  to  the  Alexander  Ibnn. 

3.  tiTKiAc.  S.  James,  the  sonrce  of  the  largest  anmber  of  eKtant  LiCurgiea. 
Iliej-  ice  then :  [  I  ]  Later  S.  Jama.  [8]  S.  Cfemmf.  [3]  S.  Mark.  [4]  A'.  Dion- 
P«.  fS]  S.  XHHa.  m  S.  JgnaliuM.  [71  S.  PUkt  I.  [sfS.  PiOa- 11.  [a]  S.  J»- 
tn.  {\'S\S.MnEvagtSMt.  \\V\S.  BimL  [12]  (S)  iiowwu..  [13]  i\  Join 
CHwMm/.  rU]  A^  Jdm(/b>.  \\h'\S.Maratm.\_W\S.Fjiataama.\\r\PIM- 
*"nt  I.  [18]  JUatlAae  lie  SA^Iierd.  [19]  Jonw  Banuiau.  [20]  JanKt  a/  Botra. 
WlJamatf  Edum.  [82]  jVom*  Bar-O^hat.  [28]  Thomait  if  fftr-ichit.  [^ii] 
Bo%r  AtcMr*.  [86]  PhiSa^iy  JI.  [86]  S  Joh,  Chryogttnn  II.  [27]  Alm-i/ang, 
[^  J'odUq/'ZWit.  [29]  &  Celeitaa.\»Ci}  John  Bar  Snail,  l&l}  Ekatar  o/' Baby- 
'":  iSS-\  JoliM  tAt  ScrA».  [38]  JoAa  Af OTD.  IHT  Dionytiut  i^  Cardon.  (SS]  iii- 
<*^i>fAi,tiadt.  [86]  Joh,  Bar-  KaAifc.  [87]  John  Bar-Maadat.  [88]  IHunyntu  if 
Ittritkr.  [3B]  IVhxauu  of  Bagdad.  All  these,  from  Bpiac  S.  James  inclneiTe, 
*n  monophjisitc  Liiargies. 

fThen  ai«  only  two  tnannicripla,  with  Cha  fragment  of  a  third,  n-om  irhicfa  the 
»rieni  text  of  the  Greek  LicmKia  Jacobi  ia  derired.  Tlie  firat  printed  edition  so. 
pored  at  Borne  in  1626;  then  one  at  Paris  in  1660.  Beaidea  these  we  have  the 
Mfie*  ID  the  Bibliotheca  Patrom,  the  Codex  Apocryphns  Nori  Teatamenti,  the 
f^^iAst.  Ulargicna  of  Anemani,  the  Codex  Littu^ctu  of  Daniel,  and  the  later  «ep- 
■nte  editkoa  of  Trollope  (Edinbnrg,  ISiS),  and  Neale  (twice,  in  hia  Tetislo^ 
utnr^n,  18i9,  and  impn>T«d,  in  hii  Primitive  Litni^es,  1860). 

t  See  the  name*  of  iMoi  in  the  praceding  qoobttion  ftwn  Neale. 
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the  NiceDe-ConstADtinopoHtan  Oreed  of  381.  In  its  present 
form  it  comes  probably  from  CTril,  bishop  of  Alezandria  (* 
444),  who  was  claimed  by  the  orthodox,  as  well  as  the  Mono 
physites,  as  aa  advocate  of  their  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ-t  It  agrees,  at  any  rate,  exactly  with  the  liturgy  which 
bears  Cyril's  name. 

It  is  distingntBhed  from  the  other  liturgies  by  the  position 
of  the  Great  iDterceaaory  Prayer  for  quick  and  dead  &e/bre 
the  Words  of  Institution,  and  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
instead  of  after  them.  It  was  originally  composed  in  GreeV, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  Coptic  and  Arabic.  It  wu 
used  in  Egypt  till  the  twelfth  century,  and  then  supplanted 
by  the  Byzantine.  The  Copts  still  retained  it.  The  Ethio- 
pian canon  is  an  oETshootfrom  it.  There  are  three  Coptic  and 
ten  Ethiopian  liturgies,  which  belong  to  the  same  family.t 

4.  The  liturgy  of  Edbssa,  or  Mbsopotahu,  or  of  All 
Apostlgb.  This  is  traced  to  the  apostles  Thadd^bs  (Aj)- 
jBXis),  and  Mabis,  and  is  confined  to  the  Nestorians.  From  it 
afterwards  proceeded  the  Nesterian  liturgies  :  (1)  of  Theodon 
the  Interpreter  ;  (i)  of  Nestorvaa  ;  ■  (3)  of  Naraea  the  Leper ;  (i) 
of  Baraumas;  (5)  of  Malabar,  or  St.  Thomas.  The  litnrgy 
of  the  Thorn  as- Christians  of  Malabar  has  been  much  adul- 
terated by  the  revisers  of  Diamper.f 

5.  The  liturgy  of  Sr,  Basil,  and  that  of  St.  Chrtsostoic 
form  together  the  BrzAtrrrsB  or  Constantinopolitan  liturgy, 
and  passed  at  the  Siime  time  iato  the  GrEeco-Russian  cbarch. 


'Daniel  [T?',  ISTsqq.)  Itkewisacoiuiden Cyril  theprotmble ftnthor,  andendei'Dn 
to  npRrate  the  npostollciil  and  the  later  elemanu.  Ne&le,  in  the  preface  tohisef- 
tlonof  tbe  Oreek  text,  thmki,  "The  general  form  and  arrangement  of  the  Litarg; 
oTS.  Marl  may  uifbly  be  attributed  to  tbe  Evangelist  himself,  and  tohisimmediui 
foUowBTB,  S,  Araianus,  S,  Abilias,  and  8.  CbtiIo.  With  the  excaptian  of  cenus 
maoitestly  interpolated  passages,  it  had  probably  assnnied  it*  preaenl  ^ipearute  t? 
the  end  of  the  second  centnry. "  *  j_ 

f  There  ii  only  one  important  manaseript  of  the  Oraek  Liturgy  of  St.  JStA.  A* 
Codex  Rossanenaia,  printed  in  Renaiulot'B  Collectio,  and  more  recently  by  IMutl 
and  N'eale. 

\  The  printed  editian  it  a  revision  by  tbe  Portngneae  arehbiahop  of  Qoa,  Ala* 
of  Heonte,  and  ^  eonncil  at  Oiamper  (1699i,  who  nnderstood  nothing  lA  tbe 
Orienbil  liturgies.  Nsale  says:  "The  Malabar  Litnrgy  I  have  never  bun  lUt 
to  see  in  the  original ;  and  an  vmiAiHiratad  copy  oT  the  origiDal  doea  not  seem  to 
Ndtt."    He  givea  a  trindation  of  tU*  litnrgy  in  PrimiliTe  Litnr^ea,  p.  133  sq^ 
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Both  descend  from  the  liturgy  of  St.  James,  and  give  that 
ritual  in  an  abridged  form.  They  are  living  hooka,  not  dead, 
lihe  tbe  litni^es  of  Clement  and  of  James. 

The  lilargy  of  biehop  Baail  of  Neo-Casearea  (+379)  ie  read 
in  the  orthodox  Greek  and  Raasian  charch  during  Lent  (ex- 
c^t  on  Pahn  Sunday),  on  the  eve  of  Epiphany,  Eaeter,  and 
Cbristmaa,  and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Basil  (1st  of  Jaoaary).  From 
it  proceeded  the  Armenian  liturgy. 

Tbe  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (t407)  is  used  on  all  other 
Simdays.  It  is  an  abridgement  and  improvement  of  that  of 
St.  Basil,  and  through  the  inSuence  of  the  distingnished  pa- 
triarchB  of  Con  a  tan  tin  op  le  it  has,  since  the  sixth  century, 
dislodged  the  liturgies  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark.  The 
original  text  can  hardly  be  ascertained,  as  the  extaot  copies 
difer  greatly  from  one  another. 

The  present  Greek  and  Kussian  ritual,  which  eurpassea 
even  the  Roman  in  pomp,  cannot  possibly  have  come  down 
b  all  its  details  from  the  age  of  Chrysostom.  He  is  indeed 
■apposed,  as  Frocliis  says,  to  have  shortened  in  many  respects 
the  worship  in  Constantinople,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  ;  but  the  liturgy  which  bears  hie  name  is  still, 
ID  the  seventh  century,  called  "  the  Liturgy  of  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles," and  appears  to  have  received  his  name  in  the  eighth 
century. 

II. — The  Oocidbhtal  Litcboieb. 
The  litnrgies  of  the  Western  church  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  :  (1)  the  Ephesian  family,  which  is  traced  to  a 
Johaanean  origin,  and  embraces  the  Mozarahic  and  the  Galil- 
ean liturgies ;  (2)  the  Boman  liturgy,  which,  of  course,  like 
the  papacy  itself,  must  come  down  from  St  Peter ;  (3)  the 
Ambrosian  and  AquUeiau,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  other 
'wo.  We  have,  therefore,  here  leas  diversity  than  in  the 
East.  The  tendency  of  the  Latin  church  everywhere  pressed 
strongly  towards  uniformity;  and  the  Boman  liturgy  at  last 
exclnded  all  others. 
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1.  The  Old  Oallican  litor^y,  in  many  of  its  featares,* 
points  back,  like  the  beginningB  of  Christianity  ia  Sontii 
Gaul,  to  an  Asiatic,  Ephesian,  and,  so  far,  we  may  eay,  Jo- 
banneaii  origin,  and  took  its  later  form  in  the  fifth  century. 
AmoDg  its  composers,  or  rather,  the  revisers,  Bilary  of  Pmc- 
tiers  in  particularly  named.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it 
was  superseded  by  the  Roman.  Gallicanism,  which  in  church 
organizatioD  and  polity,  boldly  asserted  its  rights,  Buffered 
itself  etMily  to  be  Romanized  in  its  worship. 

The  old  British  liturgy  was,  without  doubt,  identical  with 
the  Galilean,  but  after  the  conversion  of  the  AngloSazons, 
it  was  likewise  supplanted  by  the  Roman. 

2.  The  Old  Spantsh,  or  (though  incorrectly  so-called), 
Gothic,  also  named  Mozar&bic  Litnrgy.t  This  ia,  in  many 
respects,  allied  to  the  Gallic,  and  probably  came  through  the 
latter  from  a  similar  Eastern  source.  It  appears  to  have 
existed  before  the  incarsion  of  the  West  Goths,  in  409 ;  for 
it  shows  no  trace  of  the  influeDoe  of  the  Arian  heresy,  or  of 
the  ritual  system  of  Constantinople.^     Its  present  farm  la 

■Edited  hj  H&biUon  :  Da  Litnrgik  GalUcuia,  libri  HI.  Par.  17 '9;  ud  n- 
cenllj,  in  much  mora  compJeto  fiinn,  troni  older  M3S.  by  Fr«acis  Joseph  Mom 
(archiTe-director  jn  Carlaruhe) :  Latoiniscbe  u.  QrieclitBclie  Measen  ans  dem  t, 
bii  6  Jobrfa.  Fnuikf..A.w.  1650.  This  ia  one  of  the  moat  imponaiit  litnrgiraU  db- 
coveriea.  Mone  givea  tVofrments  of  eleven  nusa-rormnlaries  f^^xn  a  codex  ra- 
■cripCns  of  the  former  cloiater  ot  Reichenan,  which  kre  ol  ler  than  those  prenMBl* 
known,  bnt  hardly  roach  back,  aa  he  thinks,  to  the  second  eenlniy  (the  tima  of 
die  peraecatian  at  Lyons,  a.  d.  177).  Comp.  agaiiut  this,  Deniiager,  in  ibeTi- 
biogen  Qoartalschrift,  i  830,  p.  600  sqq.  Ifeale  agrees  with  Mone :  Essajs  on 
Litargiologf,  p.  137. 

f  Called  "  Gothic,''  becanra  its  derelopment  and  bloom  fiills  in  the  time  of  the 
Oothic  rule  ia  Spain;  "MoiArai1>ic,"iicaraetobe  called,  after  the  conqiienofSpais 
bj  the  A.rabs.  Mourab,  Hnwah,  Uoetanb,  ji  a  kind  of  term  of  contempt  for  the 
Spaniiih  Chriatinns  under  the  Arabic  dominion,  in  distinction  from  the  Arab)  of 
imre  blood.  Tbe  word  co^let^  not  from  srislt  and  Arabtt,  nor  ftiKa  Xit,  die 
Manrion  chieftain  who  sabjagued  Spain,  bat  fiom  a  participle  of  the  tenth  coaji- 
gation  of  the  Arabic  verti  oroAo;  therefore  something  like  "arabising  Arat^"  or 
Arab  hv  adoption,  in  diatiocdMi  from  AndM  of  the  pore  blood.  Cmnp.  tbe  aiiailai 
distinction  between  Helleoist  and  Hebrew. 

X  Pinioa  (in  a  dissertaUon  prefixed  to  the  33nd  vol.  of  the  A-ta  Sanetonn) 
Bnpposea  that  tine  Spanish  licni^  came  fVom  the  Gtoths,  therefore  from  Constsnti- 
ncqile ;  but  Neale  (Essays  on  Litnrgiology,  p.  130  aqq )  endeaTon  to  pfon  that  il 
was  conCemponineona  with  the  introdnctioa  of  Chriatianity  in  Sp^n ;  bnt  afts- 
wards,  bj  Leander  of  Seville  (about  589j,  was  conformed  in  some  pointa  u  Am 
Oriental 
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aUriboted  to  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  the  foarth  council  of 
Toledo,  in  633.  It  nmintaiaed  itself  in  Spain  down  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  then  auperaeded  by  the  Bomaa 
iitargy.*  It  has,  like  the  Gallican,  besides  the  gospels  and 
epietles,  lessons  aleu  from  the  Old  Testament  ;t  it  ditfers  from 
the  Boman  litnrgy  in  the  order  of  festivals,  and  it  contains, 
before  the  proper  sacrificial  action,  a  homiletic  exhortation. 
The  fonnnla  Sancta  Sandis,  before  the  commttnion,  the  frac- 
tion of  the  host  into  nine  parts  (in  memory  of  the  nine  mys- 
teries of  the  life  of  Christ),  the  daily  commiinion,  the  distri- 
bntion  of  the  cap  by  the  deacon,  remind  os  of  the  OrientAl 
ritual.  The  Hozarabic  chant  has  much  resemblance  to  the 
Qregorion,  bat  exhibits  besides  a  certain  independent  na- 
tional character .) 

3.  The  Apbican  litai^y  is  known  to  us  only  through  fr^ 
meutsry  qaotations  in  Tertnllian,  Cyprian  and  Angastine, 
from  which  we  gather  that  it  belonged  to.  the  Boman  family. 

4.  The  litnrgy  of  St.  AitBB<HE.§     This  is  attributed  to 

'  l^e  Bpaniidi  cardinal  Ximenea  edited  from  defectiTC  nuniucripte  tba  flnt 

Eted  edition  M  Toledo,  ISOO,  which,  however,  is  in  s  measure  conrorioed  Co  the 
tas  order.  He  also  fonDded  ia  the  caihedjral  of  Toledo  a  ch^iel  lad  Corpu 
Chiiftii)  (rhere  tlte  Bo-reoorated  Hmorabic  serrice  ia  itill  continued  dailj.  A 
amilar  chapel  was  fbnnded  in  Salamana  for  the  same  purpose.  Neale,  in  hin  Te- 
tnlopa  Litor^cB,  gJTM  the  Ordo  Uoiarabiciis  for  comparison  with  the  Licnrgiea 
of  ChrjaoMom,  Jamee  and  Mark.  The  intent  edidoa  u  that  in  the  Sfilh  volame 
of  Migne's  Fatrologie,  Paris,  1650,  with  a  learned  preRwe. 

t  On  the  HotaraHc  pericopee  comp.  an  article  bj  Ernst  Ranke,  in  Herxog*! 
KkjUod.  toL  X.  p.  T9-B2.  He  attribnces  to  them  jfreat  inciinsic  Talne  and 
hinorical  impoTtsDce.  " Thej  eien  seem  important,"  sajs  he,  "  tor  the  general 
lustory  of  the  ancient  chnrch.  With  the  nnmialakeable  affinity  they  bear  to  die 
Greek  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Oallican  on  the  other,  ihey  evince  bj  ihem- 
Kliet  an  inteicoiuw  between  &b  Eaatem  and  Weetem  regions  of  the  chorch, 
whi^  beftnn,  or  at  least  aimed  at,  by  Fani,  further  establishod  by  Irenaus,  itiU 
vnder  UtbIj  proeecntion  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  afterwards  ruptured  in  the  mott 
Tiolent  manner,  it,  without  donbt,  one  of  the  moat  note-wtathj  cnrrenCs  in  the  litis 
«f  theehufdi. 

\  He^  has  made  the  discorery  that  the  Hocarabie  litanies  were  originally  mat- 
rieal,  and  attempts  to  restore  the  meamre,  1.  e.  p.  14S  sqq. 

f  Hissale  AmbrosiannDi,  Heiliol,  1768 ;  a  later  edition,  nnder  authority  of  the 
archbishop  and  cardinal  Guismck,  Medial.  IHSO.  Comp.  an  article  hy  Neale: 
The  Ambrosian  Lltargy,  in  his  Essays  on  Litnrgiology,  p.  ITt  sqq.  Meale  COD- 
aders  die  AmtnroeiBii  litargy,  like  the  Oalhcan  and  Moiarabic,  a  branch  of  the 
Epheiiaii  ikmily,  "All  three  hare  been  monlded  by  contact  «ricb  thePetrine 
£unily ;  bat  the  Ambrosian,  as  It  might  be  expected,  most  of  all."  He  places  It^ 
howvTer,  far  below  the  two  others. 
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the  renowned  bishop  of  Milan  (t397},  and  even  to  St.  B&^ 
nabas. 

It  is  certaiit  that  Ambrose  introduced  the  responsive  sbg- 
iDg  of  pfalmns  and  hymns,  and  composed  several  prayers, 
prefaces  and  hymns.  His  snccesBor,  SimpUcias  (a.  D.  397- 
400),  is  supposed  to  have  made  several  additions  to  the  ritual. 
Many  elements  date  from  the  reign  of  the  Gothic  kings 
(a.  d.  493-568),  and  the  Lombard  tdnga  (a.  d.  588-739). 

The  Ambrosian  litui^y  is  still  used  in  the  diocese  of  Milan; 
and  after  sundry  vain  attempts  to  eubstitate  the  Bomui,  it 
was  confirmed  by  Alexander  VI.,  in  1497,  by  a  special  bull,  u 
the  Bitus  Ambrosianus.  Excepting  some  Oriental  peculiari- 
ties, it  coincides  substantially  with  the  Roman  liturgy,  but 
has  neither  the  pregnant  brevity  of  the  Roman,  nor  the  rich- 
nesa  and  fullness  of  the  Uozarabic.  The  prayers  for  the 
oblation  of  the  sacrificial  gifts  differ  from  the  Roman ;  the 
Apostles'  Greed  is  not  recited  till  after  the  oblation ;  some 
saints  of  the  diocese  are  received  into  the  canonical  lists  of 
the  saints;  the  distribution  of  the  host  takes  place  before  the 
Paternoster,  with  Formulas  of  its  own,  etc. 

The  liturgy  which  was  used  for  a  long  time  in  the  patriar- 
chate of  Aqu^a,  is  allied  to  the  Ambrosian,  and  likewise 
stands  midway  between  the  Roman  and  the  Oriental  Gallican 
liturgies. 

5.  The  RoUAH  liturgy  is  ascribed  by  tradition,  in  its  muo 
features,  to  the  apostle  Peter,  but  cannot  be  historically  traced 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  It  has,  witbont 
doubt,  slowly  grown  to  its  present  form.  The  oldest  written 
records  of  it  appear  in  three  sacramentaries,  which  bear  the 
names  of  the  three  popes,  Leo,  Gelasios,  and  Gregory. 

(a)  The  Sacramentarinm  Leoniannm,  falsely  nscribed  to 
pope  Leo  L  (1461),  probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  is  a  planless  collection  of  liturgical  formularies. 
It  was  first  edited  in  1735,  from  a  codex  of  Verona,* 

{b)  The  Sacramentarium  Qelasianum,  which  was  first  printed 

'  Hence  called,  mUo,  S«ct*m.  VeronenM. 
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at  Rome  in  1680,  passes  for  the  work  of  the  Bomao  bishop 
GelasiuB  (t492-496),  who  certainly  did  compose  a  sacrameo- 
tarinni.  Many  saints'  days  are  wanting  in  it,  which  have  been 
in  nee  since  the  seventh  centnry. 

(c)  The  Sacramentarium  OregoriBimm,  edited  by  Hnratori 
and  others.  Gregory  I.  (590-604)  is  reputed  to  be  the  proper 
ffttber  of  the  Roman  Ordo  et  Canon  Mieaee,  which,  with  va- 
riona  additiona  and  modifications  at  later  periods,  gradaally 
athiined  almost  ezclasive  prevalence  in  the  Latin  chnrch,  and 
was  Banctioned  by  the  Conucil  of  Trent. 

The  collection  of  the  varions  parts  of  the  Roman  litnrgy* 
in  oDe  book  is  called  Miaatde  Bomanum,  and  the  directions  for 
the  priests  are  called  Svbriooe,  from  their  being  written  or 
printed  in  red. 


Am.  IT.— QUATREM'felB,  THE  FRENCH  ORIENTALIST.t 
Bj  OmriTi  HmoH. 

A.T  the  last  public  sitting  of  the  Paris  AcacUmie  dea  Inacrip- 
titm  et  Sdlea-Lettrea,  the  president,  M.  Guigniant,}  read  an  in- 
teresting  and  aoggestive  biographical  notice  on  H.  Etienne 
Qnatrem^re,  whose  merits  as  an  Orientalist  are  so  well  appre- 
ciated by  competent  judges.  This  kind  of  homage  paid  to  the 
memory  of  deserving  men  is  a  custom  which  we  should  like  to 
we  more  generally  introduced  ;  it  both  serves  as  {in  enconr- 
agement  for  those  who  devote  themselves  to  ecientiSc  pursuits, 
and  marks  the  progress  made  in  the  leas  frequented  parts  of 
the  literary  field. 

'  SwniDentarinin,  autipboiMrinm,  lectiooBriQin  (contalniaft  the  Ismoiu  Ihnn 
Ibe  Old  Tcstunent,  the  Act^  tho  BjiatlM,  Mid  the  ApocalTpw),  eruiBelutBia 
(tbe  IcMoiii  from  tbe  Gotp«b),  ordo  BooianBi. 

tH.Giug]iunt(JoMpb-Daiuel),  member  of  tha  Acadtfmloriiicc  IS87,  and  well 
'tnown  npediUy  bj  hii  French  traoBlaiioii  of  Kieuier^  SgnMit. 
'  tFnnthe  JoartMlof  SecredUuntDM,  Juiiai7, 1S66. 
16 
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A-Ireadr  at  the  deifh  of  M.  Qtuttremire,  nearly  ten  yean 
ago,  one  of  his  con/r^rea  had  paid  a  graceful  tribnte  to  bis  me. 
morjinthe  Journal  desj^avcinte  (November,  1857).  The  article 
to  which  we  are  now  alluding  was  written  with  the  accuracy 
and  freebneasso  characteristic  of  M.  Barth^Iemy  Saint  Hilaire'e 
eMajB,  and  from  a  pemsnl  of  it  every  one  must  have  felt  that 
the  loHi  of  M.  Quatrem^re  was,  in  particular,  a  heavy  blow  for 
the  canse  of  Biblicalltteratnre.  On  snob  grounds  alone,  if  not 
on  others,  the  late  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Co{%e  de  Framt 
deserves  s  place  in  the  pages  of  this  review,  and  we  gladly 
avail  ourselves,  whilst  giving  a  short  account  of  his  life,of  the 
details  contaiiied  in  the  two  &ogea  already  mentioned. 

H.  Etienne  Marc  Quatremfere,  who  was  for  more  than  forty 
years  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  for  nearly  twenty, 
one  of  the  aMaboraleura  of  the  JoAmal  des  Savante,  was  bom 
in  Paris,  July  12, 1782.  His  family  had  during  many  genera- 
tions been  eugaged  in  business  as  cloth  merchants,  and  they 
held  a  distinguished  position  in  the  bourgeoisie  of  their  native 
city.  His  grandfather,  who  occupied  the  post  of  eciAmn,  re- 
ceived from  Louis  XV.  a  patent  of  nobility,  together  with  the 
decoration  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  letters  expressly 
stated — a  moBt  wise  clanaa — that  one  of  the  sons  could  always 
carry  on  coinmerce  without  any  detriment  to  his  dignity.  H. 
Quatremfere's  father  availed  himself  of  this  permission,  and 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  be  a  tradesman.  We  must  notice, 
however,  that  the  substantial  Paris  Ixmrgeoia,  trained  up  in  a 
religious  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  knew  how  to  conciliate 
the  pursuits  of  taste  with  the  exigencies  of  business.  Thus, 
no  less  than  three  of  the  Quatremferes  were  at  the  same  time 
members  of  the  Institute,  viz.,  the  two  brothers,  Quatremere- 
Disjonvat  and  Qnatrem^re  de  Qutncy — and  their  consin,  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir.  Another  relative,  Qnatrem^re 
de  Roissy,  cultivated  light  literature  with  success.  The  ladies 
in  that  remarkable  family  were  quite  as  distinguished  as  the 
men  ;  for  instance,  M.  Quatremfere's  grandmother,  Anne  Boor- 
jot,  had  deserved,  on  acconatof  her  virtues,  the  honor  of  being 
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mentioiied  bj  the  Benedictine  Dom  Labat,  editor  of  the  collec- 
tion Lea  Gondles  de  France. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  Bncb  noble  examples  that  M.  Qnatre- 
m^re  was  brought  np.  Hia  mother  nnderatood  Latin,  and 
coald  therefore  superintend  part  of  hie  classical  edacation,  in 
which  he  received  also  the  valaable  assistance  of  bis  father's 
iDtimate  friend,  M.  D'Ansse  deVilloison.*  Thechildmade  an 
ample  retnrn  for  all  the  care  with  which  he  was  Bnrronnded ; 
his  memory  was  prodigioas  ;  be  could  read  when  three  years 
old,  and  at  five  years  of  age  he  had  already  mastered  the  COD- 
tents  of  a  goodly  onmber  of  books.  The  end  of  his  scholastic 
edacation  was  marred  by  the  most  tragical  catastrophe  that 
ever  lad  of  fourteen  met  with.  His  father,  well  known  for  his 
liberal  opinions  and  fais  active  benevolence,  bad  been  elected 
in  1789  to  the  important  office  of  municipal  officer.  So  hoD- 
orable  a  choice  amounted  to  a  sign  of  proscription  when  the 
reign  of  the  mob  was  substituted  to  that  of  law.  The  aanti- 
cidollet  of  1794  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  the  (Atoyen  Qnatrem^re,  just  as  they  had  summoned 
all  those  whose  virtues,  talents,  or  patriotism  pointed  them  out 
as  the  "  representative  "  men  of  French  society.  In  vain  did 
the  poor  and  the  destitute  plead  on  behalf  of  htm  who  had 
been  their  constant  benefactor.  The  chairman  of  the  tribanal 
said  derisively  that  "  Qaatrem^re,  in  his  acta  of  charity,  had 
always  had  in  view  his  Qod  and  not  the  aana-ctdottea  ;  he  there- 
fore deserved  death  because  he  had  humiliated  the  people  by 
hia  benefits."t  The  fatal  sentence  was  carried  onion  the  2l8t 
of  January,  1794,  exactly  one  year  after  the  death  of  Louia 
XVI.  Etienne  received  from  so  atrocious  an  act  of  tyranny  an 
impression  which  never  wore  off. 

Uadame  Quatremfere,  left  a  widow  under  such  frij_'\tful  cir. 
comstanceB,  did  not  lose  courage.    Obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in 


QiiBtrMnto^  daiu  la  chariM  poor  In  pAUTres,  n'avsit  en  me  qne  bod  Died, 
>~'  I—  Mav^ciiloUAa,  et  il  merits  la  matt  poor  s*oir  hnmili^  le  people  pv  Mt 
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the  cottage  of  some  peasants  who  were  devoted  to  her,deprived 
of  her  property  as  a  ci-<Ievant  noble,  she  managed  to  live 
through  the  reign  of  terror,  and  when  it  was  over  ahe  imme- 
diately Bet  to  work  gathering  the  scanty  remaios  of  her  for 
tune,  and  providing  for  the  support  of  her  family.  A  few 
friends  came  to  her  aSBistance,  and  enabled  her  to  begin  busi- 
ness again  ;  whilst  young  Etienne's  tutor,  M.  Gravier,  conlin- 
tied  gratuitously  his  lessons  to  one  who  already  promised 
to  become  a  brilliant  scholar.  M.  Quatrem^re,  on  leaving  col- 
lege, took  up  in  the  first  instance  the  study  of  botany,  miner- 
alogy, mathematicB,  and  entertained  some  idea  of  qualifying 
for  admiesiou  atthe  Ecole  Polytechnique,  which  had  just  been 
created.  This  plan,  however,  was  soon  abandoned  ;  the  young 
man's  talent  for  languages  manifested  itself,  and  he  learned  on- 
aided  all  those  he  ever  knew,  beginning  with  the  Hebrew. 
He  attended,  at  the  CoRige  de  France,  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy't 
lectures  on  Arabic,  and  also  those  of  M.  Dupuis*  on  Latin 
poetry.  The  well-known  author  of  the  Ongine  de  toita  la 
Gidfes  was  far  from  sharing  his  pupil's  religious  opinions ;  but 
with  a  spirit  of  ooartesy  which  did  him  the  greatest  credit, 
he  avoided  every  reflection  capable  of  offending  what  were, 
at  all  events,  honorable  scruples. 

M.  Quatremfere  was  for  a  short  time  engaged  as  clerk  at  the 
Imperial  Library  in  Paris  (USS.  section) ;  afterwards  he  ao 
cepted  the  post  of  professor  of  Greek  literature  at  the  Roman 
FaculU  des  Lettifi;  finally  he  returned  to  Paris  about  ISll, 
and  never  since  did  he  leave  that  city.  He  had  already  mads 
himself  known  by  several  remarkable  works  when,  in  1815,  he 
was  elected  as  the  successor  of  La  Porte  du  Theilt  by  the 
Academie  dea  Inscriptions  et  BeSes  LeUrea  ;  in  18 19  he  received 
his  appointment  to  the  lectureship  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 


•Charlefr-FiaDtouDiipnii  (1743-1809),  known  by  hli  ftocifdl  opudsM  ca  ■- 
tronotnj,  theZodiu^  ate. 

tFnDfciu-Jau-G>biiel  de  la  Porte  da  Theil  riTiS-lSIG),  diBtingaiibad  m- 
mdall;  u  an  KrchBologiat  snd  s  critic.  Ha  paUithed,  In  conunon  with  U.  de 
Br^DigiiT,  a  collection  of  ct     '         "  '  •     ..        . 

the  mtI;  nictoy  of  Ifnaoe. 
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Chaldee,  at  the  GoUige  de  France  ;  in  1832  ha  succeeded  U.  de 
Ch&y*  in  the  Persian  chair  at  the  school  of  modern  oriental 
langnagea ;  and,  at  the  death  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  wbohad  - 
beea  80  long  hia  master  and  his  patron,  be  took  hia  place 
amongst  the  txMaboToUura  of  the  Journal  des  Savunta. 

Snch  are  the  principal  chronolc^cal  data  in  the  life  of  M. 
Etienne  Qnatremfere.  Fainfal  eventa,  heart-rending  separa- 
tiona  marked  its  early  period  ;  bnt  the  latter  part  of  it  was 
spent  amidat  that  calm  which  is  ao  gratelol  to  the  votaries  of 
Bcience  ;  and  unremitting  labor  gave  it  a  character  of  naeM 
nniformify.  Let  bs  add,  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  M. 
Quatremfere  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  having  near  him  the 
mother  to  whom  he  owed  bo  mach.  We  shall  now  give  abrief 
notice  of  his  works. 

Onr  author's  literary  d^vi  was  a  volume  entitled  Bechercfiea 
EuUyriqtiea  et  Oritiquea  stir  la  Langve  et  b  Litt^ature  de 
PEgypte.  Printed  in  1808  at  the  expense  of  the  SUte,  this 
book  waa  dedicated  to  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  who,  together  with 
another  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  M.  Langl6s,t  had  enconraged 
and  assisted  the  writer.  Bonapartela  expedition  to  Egypt  bad 
at  that  time  tnmad  the  attention  of  every  one  towards  the 
myaterions  land  of  the  Nile,  and  some  persona  have  supposed 
that  tbis  circomstance  determined  H.  Qaatremfere  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  subject.  Bnt,  as  M.  Barth^lemy  Saint  Hilaire 
remarks,  it  was  never  the  habit  of  the  author  of  the  Itecherches 
to  cODsnU  public  opinion  on  any  point  whatever,  and  why 
should  we  not  simply  say  that  the  direction  of  his  studies  led 
him  to  continue  the  researches  made  by  Renaudot,  Jablonaki, 
and  Bdrth^lemy.  These  three  scholars  had  suspected  that  the 
Coptic  language,  such  aa  it  had  been  preserved  to  us  in  nu- 
merous MSS.,  waa  exactly  the  same  as  the  ancient  idiom  of 
Egypt  under   the   Pharoah's;t   M.   Quatrem^re  completely 


*  An  eminent  Banierit  tdtobr. 

t  Lonit-Halbiea  Iiuiglia  (lT64'ie24X   pnOsacor  of  Fenian  at  the  EeeU  du 
Imu  OnwtaAf  ModtnuM,  and  keeper  of  the  oriontBl  TA3&.  1  the  BASotUrm 

tCr.  E^pt'$  Piaea  m  UMvtnal HMor),  voL  L,  ff.  659-60. 
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demoiiBtrated  the  truth  of  what  was  at  file  time  considered 
only  BB  a  plausible  hypotheeie.  Bioce  the  conqtieat  of  Alex- 
ander, the  Coptic  TOG&bnlary  had  been  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  large  nnniber  of  Greek  words  ;  during  the  third  cen" 
tary  of  the  Christian  era  it  had  even  adopted  the  Greek 
alphabet  with  very  alight  modifications,  and  about  the  tenth 
century  it  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  as  a  coUoqnial  lau- 
goage,  leaTiDg  its  place  to  the  Arabic,  and  subsisting  merely 
as  a  learned  idiom.  But,  afler  all,  it  constituted  really  the 
langut^e  which  the  Egyptians  spoke  in  the  time  of  their  in- 
dependence and  of  their  glory. 

In  tbie  first  work,  M.  Quatremdre,  who  was  only  then 
twenty-six  years  old,  exhibited  all  his  merits,  and,  we  must 
likewise  add,  his  defects.  He  was  evidently  thorooghly  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  Semitic  languages,  which  he  quoted 
equally  well.  His  reading  was  immense,  but  badly  digested; 
althoogh  he  bad  twice  re-cast  the  book,  it  was  extremely  de- 
ficient as  a  literary  composition-,  and  Uie  interesting  details  it 
contained  were  not  presented  with  sufficient  method.  In 
1811,  M.  Qnatremfere  published  a  sort  of  sequel  to  bis  Be- 
cherches,  in  the  shape  of  two  volumes  of  geographical  and  his- 
torical memoirs  taken  from  the  Coptic  and  Arabic  MSS.  pre- 
served in  the  Paris  Imperial  Library.  In  1812  he  added,  by 
way  of  supplement,  his  Observations  aur  quetquea  fxnvii  de  la 
Olographic  de  VEgypie,  with  the  view  principally  of  defending 
against  recent  critiques  the  labors  of  the  younger  Champd- 
lion. 

The  Memoirea  0&)grapkique8  et  Siaioriquea  mr  VEgyjite  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  former  being  an  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  all  the  towns  and  villages,  the  names  of  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  US.  collections  alluded  to  above.  H. 
Quatremfere's  work  cannot  be  considered  as  occupying  the 
same  ground  as  Beinbold  Forster's  Index  Geograpkicua,  be- 
cause it  is  not  borrowed  from  classical  sources,  and  only  gives 
incidentally  the  designations  banded  down  to  us  by  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.  Moreover,  Forster  had  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  his  attention  upon  etymol<^ical  di£Scnlties,  whereas  M. 
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Qtutrem^  nade  gec^raphy  hia  chief,  we  might  almost  any, 
his  ezclnsive  theme.  The  Coptic  Gazetteer  now  under  con- 
liderstion  embracea  one  handred  and  three  distinct  artidea, 
wme  of  which  are  of  great  length,  and  their  enaemife  fornoB 
the  DiOBt  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
geography. 

Id  the  second  volpme  of  the  Mimoires  we  have  a  series  of 
eesayB  on  varioaa  topics  of  oriental  history  and  literature,  be- 
ginaii^  with  a  description  of  Nubia,  which  was  then,  as  it  etitl 
V,  relatively  onknown.  Whilst  preparing  this  part  of  his 
work,  M.  Qaatrem^re  had  unfortunately  but  very  scanty  re- 
■onrcea  at  his  diapoaal.  Arab  get^raphers  apeak  of  Nubia 
only  in  a  most  superficial  and  incorrect  manner,  and  it  ia  ne- 
cessary to  read  from  end  to  end  a  number  of  cfaroniclee,  if  we 
would  glean  a  few  mei^e  fact^,  a  few  badly  authenticated 
descriptions.  It  ia  a  subject  of  regret  that  we  do  not  poB»sa 
iD  Europe  the  history  of  Nubia,  composed  by  Abdallah,  and 
of  which  Makrizi  givea  so  favorable  axi  account ;  auch  a  work 
would,  no  doubt,  have  brought  out  a  number  of  intereating 
details,  hot  the  extracte  quoted  by  llakrizi  are  all  we  have, 
and  these  H.  Quatrem^re  reproduced,  completing  them  by 
quotations  from  other  aourcea.  The  memoir  which  interests 
ne  most  in  the  volume,  as  bearing  upon  topics  connected 
with  the  history  of  religion,  is  an  essay  on  the  condition  of 
Christians  under  the  two  dynasties  of  Mameluke  princes. 
From  this  piece  we  gather  that  during  the  year  658  of  the 
Hegira,  Saltan  Hnlakn  having  made  himself  master  of  Damas- 
cus, appointed  as  goveruor  of  the  citadel  a  Mongol  Emir,  named 
B-Sioan,  who  was  favorably  disposed  towards  Christianity. 
Under  his  admiuiatration,  the  followers  of  the  Gospel  not 
only  obtained  all  the  guarantees  which  justice  requires,  hot 
were  allowed  to  interfere  as  mnch  as  they  liked  with  the 
ICahometan  population  ;  ao  that,  elated  fay  the  influence  thay 
enjoyed,  they  condescended  to  acta  of  petty  tyrnnny,  ftir 
which  Uiey  were  afterwards  severely  called  to  account,  ft 
never  struck  them  that  the  rule  of  H-Sinan  could  only  be  a 
temporary  cue,  and  that  the  chances  of  war  might  remove 
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from  Dftmoacna  tfae  Mongol  invaders.  After  seven  years'  oc- 
cupation of  the  city,  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  obliged  to 
depart ;  the  Sultan  Katnz  entered  Damascos,  and  his  firet 
Btep  was  to  exact  from  the  Chriftiane  a  contribution  amonot- 
ing  to  one  bnndred  and  fifty  thonsand  dirhems.  M.  Qnatre- 
m^re,  taking  Makrizi  as  his  authority,  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  different  episodes  which  marked  the  history  of  Chris- 
tiwiity  in  the  East  aftdr  that  event,  and  he  brings  down  bia 
narrative  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  842.  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties engrossed  oar  author's  attention,  and  we  have  just  seen 
that  be  took  up  the  pen  in  defence  of  Champollion.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  notice  that  he  never  would  adopt  the 
views  which  are  now  universHlly  admitted  respecting  the 
mysterious  system  of  writing  which  his  friend  so  admirably 
brought  to  light ;  he  was  convinced  that  hieroglyphics  had 
no  phonetic  valaei,  and  nothing  could  make  him  alter  his 
opinion. 

The  period  in  the  history  of  Egypt  which  chieSy  occupied 
U.  Quatrein^re  was  that  which  corresponds  to  the  Uussulman 
rule.  Thus  it  is  that  he  published  for  the  London  Oriental 
Translation  Committee  Makrizi's  history  of  the  Mameluke 
Bultans,  and  he  thought  more  than  once  of  editing  the  same 
writer's  description  of  Egypt,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
bad  rendered  into  French.  The  history  of  the  Mamelukes 
forma  two  volumes,  divided  into  two  Uvrmsons  each,  and  which 
were  published  between  1837  and  1845  ;  it  was  M.  Quatre- 
m^re's  purpose  to  add,  at  bis  own  expense,  a  third  volume, 
but  his  plan  was  never  carried  into  execution.  No  comptt- 
rendu  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  treasures  of  learning 
accnmalated  by  the  French  savant  in  the  notes  to  bis  transls- 
tion.  Too  often,  in  fact,  the  small  print  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
draws  our  attention  away  from  the  historian's  text,  and  by 
the  time  we  have  digested  the  note,  we  find  it  somewhat  dif- 
6cult  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  Did  we  talk  of 
the  foot  of  the  page?  More  than  once  the  foot  is  of  much 
larger  dimensions  than  the  body,  and  two  lines  of  Makrizi 
disappear  nnder  thirty-eight  or  forty  of  illustrative  matter. 
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The  first  volnme  begins  with  a  biographical  Bketcli  of  the 
Arabic  chroDicler,  aod  takes  ns  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Melik-Adel  (Hegir.  678,  a.  d.  1279).  In  the  second  part  alone, 
one  hnndred  and  ninety  notes  elucidate  every  possible  diffi> 
cnlty,  not  only  of  a  chronological  or  historical  natare,  bat  also 
referring  to  natural  science,  grammar,  literatare,  etc.,  etc. 
Makrizi's  details  are  often  supplemented  and  completed  by 
long  extracts  from  Nowalri  and  other  oriental  writers,  tnns 
affording  M.  Qnatremfere  the  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
number  of  particnlars  of  the  most  curious  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, Makrizi,  as  he  goes  on,  ennmerates  the  different  pei^ 
gonages  of  note  who  have  died,  daring  the  course  of  each  year, 
tut  he  forgets  a  few,  and  finds  himself  corrected  by  a  French- 
man of  the  nineteenth  centary,  from  the  Arabic  MSS.  pro- 
Bflrved  at  Paris.  It  is  thua  that  under  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
668  we  hare  a  oote  devoted  to  the  poet  Ebn-A.bi  Osalbah,  a 
specimen  of  whose  compositions  is  added  by  M.  Qnatremfere. 
The  word  naib  ( ,_^\j ),  which  means  lieutenant,  delegate 
anbstitate,  suggests,  in  like  manner,  a  very  long  excuraas,  in 
which  not  only  the  signification  is  explained,  but  the  most  in- 
teresting details  are  given  on  the  administration  of  Egypt,  and 
the  military  and  civil  dignitaries  of  that  country.  Another  in- 
etaace:  the  French  language  contains,  it  is  well  known,  many 
words  derived  from  the  Arabic  ; — chicane,  ckiffre,  cancxin,  pUiot, 
may  be  quoted.  To  the  list  we  add,  on  M,  Quatremfere's 
authority,  the  mediteval  sabstantive  hanap,  which  means  a 
cnp  or  goblet,  and  which  is  identically  represented  by  ,.\^ 
haiujb*  One  more  :  Makrizi  relates  (Hegir.  673,  a.  d.  1274) 
that  the  Sultan  (Uelik-Daher-Bibars)  received  from  the 
kuig  of  Abyssinia  a  message  requesting  that  a  metropotitan 
should  be  sent  to  him,  selected  by  the  patriarch.  "  This  pe- 
tition," Makrizi  merely  says,  "was  granted."     The  French 

*  Ct  alK>  in  ToL  11.  part  i.  pp.  TO,  71,  the  note  on  the  word  ,  «J  \JX-  otttU, 
&Dn  vUch  li  dniTed  tbe  French  taUn    "on  apporte  BUMitAt 
luUt^  Dttnrl'odaleiiKdk^dBtela  (aW>."    (BoUean.) 
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translator  is  not  satisfied  with  so  short  a  piece  of  iitformation; 
be  tuFDS  to  Nowaliri,  from  whom  he  quotes  a  long  passage, 
correcting  him  as  be  goes  on,  with  the  help  of  Brace's  Travtlt. 

The  manner  in  which  the  first  volume  of  the  SdtoiTet  da 
Sultana  terminates  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  it.  Qnatre- 
m^re.  Ho  did  not  like,  on  the  oae  band,  to  begin  the  reigo 
(^  80  celebrated  a  man  as  the  Sultan  'Melik-MaQsor-Kelon 
lAtb  the  concluding  leaves  of  the  book;  on  the  other,  be 
could  not  allow  these  leaves  to  remain  anoccapied.  The  di- 
lemma might  certainly  have  been  avoided  by  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  volume  ;  bat  tbe  stores  of  erudition  at  the  trana- 
lator's  disposal  solved  the  problem  in  a  way  more  profitable 
for  tbe  reader,  and  the  result  was  an  appendix  contaioii^ 
further  investigations  of  subjects  relating  more  or  less  directly 
to  the  Mameluke  sultans.  Let  us  especially  note  a  valuable 
article  on  the  city  of  Qaza*  and  its  envirooa. 

Tbe  second  volume,  beginning  with  tbe  year  1^0,  only 
goes  down  as  far  w  1309 ;  it  is  as  copiously  illustrated  as  the 
former  one,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  discussed  by  M.  Qua* 
tremfere  is  not  less  surprising  than  tbe  accuracy  of  bis  learn- 
ing. Thus  be  remarks  that  for  the  year  of  the  Hegira  683 
(l.  d.  1284)  Makrizi  has  given  no  notice  whatever  of  the  die- 
tinguished  persons  who  died;  thereupon  be  undertakes  to 
supply  the  necrological  list,  and  with  tbe  materials  furniabed 
by  Nowairi  and  Abnlmahasen  he  draws  up  a  short  account  of 
tbe  sheikhs,  emirs,  etc.  Thus  again,  explaining  a  word  hj 
which  tbe  Arabs  used  to  designate  tbe  Roman,  be  shows  that 
it  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew  Edom,  and  that  the  Arabs, 
following  the  Jewish  tradition,  applied  the  same  name  to  all 
Christians.  In  the  second  part  of  this  volume  we  observe 
amongst  other  curious  particulars,  a  long  philological  and 
historical  essay  (it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  note)  on 
^e  carrier  pigeons,  and  on  the  custom  of  employing  these 
Ijirds — a  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  extensively  prac- 
ticed io  tbe  East- 

•  CC  Also  m  long  Dote  m  Boinli,  voL  iL  put  L  h>-  MB^K. 
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Time,  however,  prevents  na  from  dwelling  at  any  farther 
length  on  tbe  Hiatmre  des  Stdtana  Mara^tntka,  and  we  must 
pass  on  to  deftcribe  M.  Qnatrem^Fe'e  labora  in  another  part  c^ 
the  literary  field. .  Semitic  atudies  occupied  mnch  of  his  at- 
tention, and  yet  no  distinct  work  remains  as  a  monument  of 
his  industry  in  connection  with  this  subject.  But  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  reviewing  for  the  Jovmai  des  Savamta  the  most 
important  pablications  which  appeared  either  in  France  or 
•broad  on  Hebrew  lore  and  other  cognate  topics,  and  the  col- 
lection of  these  articles  would  form  an  extremely  interesting 
Tolnme  for  the  student  of  the  old  Testament  Scriptures.  In 
ei&mining,  for  instance,  tbe  Abb^  Glaire's  Lexicon  Manwde 
Bebraiaim  et  Chaldaicum,*  he  begins  by  sketching  the  pro- 
giegs  of  Hebrew  studies  from  the  Kenaissance  period.  He 
appreciates  Reuchlin,  shows  Buxtorf  and  his  school  following, 
perhaps  too  closely,  the  ezplanationB  given  by  Jewish  com- 
meDtators,  points  out  briefiy  bat  correctly  the  conflicting 
theories  of  Goosset  and  Scfaultens,  and  fioally  pays  a  tribute 
of  jnet  praise  to  Geseuius,  whose  exegetical  views  he  did  not, 
however,  altogether  sympathize  with.  This  intiodnctory  por- 
tion occupies  the  first  article,  whilst  the  Lexicon  itself  is 
closely  considered  in  the  following  ones,  11.  Quatrem^re  tak- 
ing here  and  there  several  words  which  ho  discusses  thor- 
oughly, occasionally  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  author, 
and  always  exhibiting  his  wonted  copiousness  of  illustration. 

Dr.  JuynboU's  edition  of  the  Ghronicon  Samaritanum  and 
his  history  of  the  Samaritans  were  examined  in  two  UvraisoTU 
of  the  same  jonrnal.  Tbe  well-known  details  of  Scaliger's  cor- 
respondence with  tbe  Samaritans  of  Nablons  are  first  related, 
and  tbe  text  of  the  Ghronicon,  as  published  by  the  Dutch  com- 
mentator, is  subjected  to  the  most  searching  criticism.  Emen- 
dations of  every  kind  are  proposed,  errors  corrected,  and  then 
U-  Quatremire,  leaving  the  sphere  of  mythology,  goes  on  to 
review  the  principal  facts  conoected  with  the  history  of  tin 
Samaritans,  from  tbe  eaHiest  times  to  their  subjecUon  under 

*  Jtanal  dm  SbcoM*  totQeuAet,  ISU,  Apifl,  Mi^,  ud  Jofy,  IBU. 
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the  Hasaulm&Q  sovereignB.  From  the  evideDce  SHpplied  b; 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings  and  the  Book  of  E^dras,  we  find 
that  two  Buccesaive  colonies  were  sent  b;  the  despots  of  As- 
syriK  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  order  to,  make  up  the  defi- 
<Henciealeft  by  the  horrors  of  war,  and  by  the  exile  of  partof  the 
population.  Now  the  colonists  who  settled  in  Samaria  were 
designated  by  the  Jews  under  the  name  of  Cntheans,  and  the 
qneetion  hae  often  been  raised  as  to  who  these  Catheanswera. 
Micbaelis  derived  the  name  from  Sidon,  and  identified  it  with 
that  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  neighborhood  of  that  metrop- 
olis, but  H.  Quatrem&re  and  Dr.  JaynboU  reject  this  opinion 
entirely.  A.ccordiug  to  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  (xvii,  24, 
25),  the  colony  sent  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel  consisted  of  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  of  Kuthah,  Ava,  Sepharvalm,  and  Baby- 
lon. Respecting  the  two  last  there  is  of  conrae  no  difficnltj 
whatever  in  the  way  of  identification.  As  for  Ava,  H.  Quatra- 
mfere  sn^ests  that  the  letter  1  has  been  substituted  env 
neoasly  for  a  3,  and  he  is  inclined  to  see  here  the  city  of  Anan, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linns  calls  by  the  name  of  Anattia.  Kuthah  is  more  pD^ing 
to  ascertain,  and  opinions  are  st^ll  divided  on  the  subject.  U. 
Quatrem^re  thinks  be  has  identified  it  with  the  town  Kvdh, 
which  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  fiuphrates,  and  which 
was  really  formed  of  two  localities  built  close  to  one  another. 
Traditions  preserved  by  Masudi,  Takuti,  and  other  Eastera 
authorities  ascribe  to  Knthah  very  great  importance,  and  an 
anonymous  geographer  quoted  by  M.  Quatremftre,  even  goea 
BO  far  as  to  say  that  the  first  building  erected  after  the  flood 
was  the  fortress  Madjdal,  which  Nimrod  constructed  at  Kat- 
bah.  From  these  and  many  similar  indications  our  author 
concludes  that  the  actual  site  of  Kuthah  is  that  occupied  now  by 
the  town  of  Iskenderich,  where  numerous  ruins  bear  even  now 
decisive  testimony  to  the  prosperity  and  importance  of  its 
ancient  representative. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  M.  Quatremfere's  suspicion  of 
trans-Rhenan  exegesis  ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  say  that  he 
followed  attentively  the  prc^ess  of  philolt^co-thoolc^cal 
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Btndies  abroad,  and  tbat  he  quite  felt  their,  importance.  It  is 
Bomewhat  singular,  too,  that  he,  the  man  of  tradition,  the 
antagODiat  of  Dovel  theories,  should  have  brought  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  several  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres  the  very 
freedom  which  he  desonnced  in  others.  Thns  he  had  written 
on  the  Book  of  Job  a  disquisition  which  has  never  yet  been 
published,  and  in  which  he  tried  to  prove,  amongst  other 
points,  that  this  portion  of  Scripture  is  a  far  more  recent  date 
than  usually  supposed.  He  assigned  it  to  the  eighth,  or  at 
the  very  earliest  the  ninth,  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Some  distingnlBhed  pupils  still  remain  to  show  that  M. 
Qnatrem^re's  thirty-eight  years'  service  as  a  lecturer  at  the 
C^lege  de  France  were  not  altogether  without  result.  Never- 
theless be  lacked  tbat  fire,  that  enthusiasm,  which  are  bo  De- 
cenary to  one  who  wonld  attract  and  fix  around  him  a  large 
audience  ;  he  had  neither  the  brilliancy  of  M.  Villemain,  nor 
the  proselytizing  energy  of  M-.  Cousin  ;  he  was  conscientioas 
uid  painstaking,  and  that  was  all.  He  entwuraged  often  faia 
wxi  promising  disciples  by  reviewing  their  works,  and  giving 
them  usefnl  advice  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal  des 
Savanis.  Thus  it  is  that  he  noticed  M.  Thornberg's  excerpts 
from  Ibn-Khaldun  and  other  oriental  historians,  taking  at  the 
same  time  the  opportunity  of  illnstrating  the  subject  with  the 
help  of  his  own  exhanstless  erudition. 

The  Phoenician  world  and  the  history  of  its  colonies  occu- 
pied also  the  attention  of  1i.  Quatrera^re  ;  but  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  sphere  of  Semitic  literature,  his  labors  were  limited  to 
critical  memoirs  instead  of  original  works.  The  productions 
of  Geseoius,  Hitzig,  Movers,  and  the  Duke  de  Luynes  were 
carefully  reviewed  by  him,  and  he  proved,  in  discussing  the 
subjects  treated  of  by  these  eminent  authors,  that  be  was 
familiarly  acquainted  with  everything  we  know  on  the  civiliz- 
ation of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Phcenicia,  The  reader 
Way  have  noticed  that  M.  Quatretn^re  moves  most  freely 
where  written  documents  abound,  and  where,  therefore  in- 
dnatry  is  chiefly  required.  A  priori  theories  are  not  in  the 
least  d^ree  to  his  taste,  nor  ia  he  fond  of  buildbg  systems  on 
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the  point  of  a  needle,  to  qnote  the  French  proverb.  However, 
bis  reaearcbee,  on  Carthage  eBpecially,  should  not  be  foi^otten, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  Fhilistines  de- 
serve to  be  quoted  amongst  his  best  works.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  we  shall  ever  learn  any  more  than  we  know  at 
present  on  the  literatnre  of  the  Phoeoicians,  supposing,  to 
qnote  M.  Barth^lemy  Saint  Hilaire's  expressions,  that  the 
merchants  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Carthage  really  had  aliteratnre. 
Chance  may,  no  donht,  bring  to  oar  knowledge  inscriptions 
more  or  lesa  mutilated,  the  remains  of  bo  much  industry,  gloiy, 
and  wealth  ;  but  those  we  have  now,  like  that  of  Marseilles, 
fu-e  very  rare,  and  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  nation  bi 
which  tradition  ascribes  the  invention  of  writing  is  the  one 
which  has  left  behind  it  the  smnllest  number  of  written  mono- 
man  ts. 

In  the  domains  of  Arama'fc  or  Ohaldean  researches,  H. 
Quatrem^re  has  been  more  fortanate,  and  his  memoir  on  the 
Nabateaos,  published  in  the  JovimcA  AsiaHqve,  will  remain  sa 
a  lasting  evidence  of  sagacity  and  learning.  The  Nabateass, 
or  the  people  whom  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers  designate  by 
that  name,  are  associated  with  the  very  origins  of  the  Semitic 
and  the  Aryan  worlds,  between  which  they  form  a  connecting 
link.  Established  on  the  territory  bounded  by  the  Ti^is  and 
the  Euphrates,  they  there  developed  in  the  most  distant  agea 
a  form  of  civilization  possessing  its  peculiar  featrtres,  and  re- 
presented by  a  lai^e  number  of  literary  monuments,  the  names 
of  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  through  a  tradition 
which  cannot  be  questioned.  One  of  these  monuments,  relat- 
ing to  agricniture,  such  as  that  science  was  carried  on  doriog 
the  palmy  days  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ia  extant  in  an  Arabic 
translation  assignable  to  the  third  centory  of  the  Hegira,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  ninth  century  of  the  Cristian  era.  Several 
European  libraries  possess  MS.  copies  of  the  work  ;  the  one 
preserved  amongst  the  treasures  of  the  Paris  BibUatheqM 
Imperiale  is  incomplete,  supplying  only  two  out  of  the  nine 
bookn  which  the  treatise  on  agriculture  contaiAs.  It  ^va8,  how- 
ever, the  Bole  codex  to  which  M.  Quatremire  had  access,  and 
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the  details  it  faroiehed  were  well  calcolated  to  awaken  the 
liveliest  cariosity*  In  300  pages  folio  it  gave  an  agronomical 
catalc^ne  equally  exact  and  mtnnte,  besides  a  precise  list  of 
all  the  plants  naed  for  common  pnrposes  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  large  towns  throughout  the  Asyrian  empire. 

It  is  in  taking  as  a  starting-point  this  valnable  document,  of 
which  the  Leyden  Library  possesses  two  complete  copies,  that 
H.  Qoatremire  was  enabled  to  reconstrnct,  so  to  say,  the 
whole  history  of  the  Nabateaus,  from  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  writers  of  anUquity ;  evidence  which,  although  Bcat- 
lerod  here  and  there  in  many  a  volume,  is  sufficiently  strong. 
He  demonstrated  that  the  Nabateans,  driven  from  Meaopota- 
mia  about  the  time  of  Nabnchodonosor  II.,  had  come  to  settle 
in  Arabia,  bringing  along  with  them  the  reminiscences  and 
the  traditions  of  a  civilization  relatively  much  more  advanced 
than  that  of  their  neighbors.  He  proved  especially,  with  an 
amonnt  of  sagacity  which  seems  almost  extraordinary,  that  a 
book  such  as  the  treatise  of  Nabatean  agriculture  could  not 
have  been  written  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia }  it  corresponded 
to  habits  and  wants  which  belonged  evidently  ouly  to  the 
people  inhabiting  the  plains  of  Babylon  and  of  Kineveb,— 
plains  rendered  fruitful  by  the  most  perfect  systems  of  irriga- 
tion and  of  culture.  M.  Quatremfere  accordingly  fixed  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  that  singular  work  to  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 

If  we  tarn  to  M.  Ernest  Benan's  SUtoire  dea  Langves  Semi- 
iiqaetwe  find  further  details  on  the  book  we  are  now  noticing, 
and  which  giie  a  still  more  striking  idea  of  its  importance,  and 
also  of  the  state  of  civilization  among  the  Nabateans.  "  They 
had  treatises  on  agriculture,  medicine,  botany,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  astrology,  besides  special  works  on  the  religious 
mysteries,  and  on  symbolic  paintings.  One  of  the  Nabatean 
books   dbntained  the   fabulous  history  of  Tammuz ;   others 
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treated  of  magic  and  of  incaDtations  ;  some  were  of  a  polemical 
character,  and  refsrred  to  the  worship  of  tho  conatellationi 
and  to  monotheism.  Many  of  the  worka  were  ascribed  to  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament ;  some  were  said  to  hare 
been  inspired  by  the  sun  and  the  moon ;  there  were  also  small 
poems  in  the  shape  of  epigrams  on  variona  subjects."  If  we 
may  believe  the  letter  atatemeuts  of  Dr.  Cbwolson,  the  frag- 
ments of  these  writings  which  have  been  handed  to  us  contaia 
metaphysical  and  physical  speculations  of  great  depth,  and  s 
very  remarkable  system  of  political  and  social  legislation. 
Libraries  are  mentioned ;  all  the  branches  of  religious  aud 
profane  literature,  history,  biography,  etc.,  appear  to  have 
received  extensive  developments.  The  epoch  of  the  compo- 
sition of  this  singular  work  has  given  rise,  M.  Renan  says,  to 
the  moat  extraordinary  statements.  In  the  portions  which  M. 
Qnatrem^re  examined,  this  learned  oriental  scholar  found  no 
quotation  from  Greek  authors,  no  names  of  Greek  towns,  such 
na  Selenoia,  Ctesiphon,  etc.,  no  fact  relating  to  Christianity ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  numerooa  mentions  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  as  still  existing,  and  allnsioDB  to  the  most  ancient 
religions  creeds  of  the  East.  M.  Qoatrem^re  concluded  from 
this  fact  the  great  antiquity  of  the  work,  and  ventured  even 
to  assign  it  to  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
under  the  reign  of  Nabuchodonosor.  M.  Chwolsoo,  strange  to 
say,  was  in  favor  of  a  still  remoter  date.  M.  Benan,  we  ahonld 
add,  raises  several  objections  against  this  hypothesis. 

M.  Quatremfere's  intention  was  to  publish  a  complete  anal- 
ysis of  the  book  on  Nabatean  agriculture,  but  other  works 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  views,  and  Dr.  Cbwolson, 
who  auoonnces  the  speedy  publication  of  the  work  itself,  is 
perhaps  destined  to  bring  to  perfection  the  plan  entertained 
by  the  French  savani,  and  prematurely  defeated  by  the  hwd 
of  death.  We  hope  the  more  earnestly  that  such  an  israe 
may  come  to  pass,  because  the  learned  author  of  Die  Ssabier 
und  der  Ssdbiimua  is,  like  M.  Quatrem^re,  particularly  opposed 
to  fSncifnl  hypotheses,  and  cautious  in  the  use  of  the  docu- 
ments which  he  consults. 
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Together  with  the  history  of  Egypt,  Phtenicta,  and  Chaldea 
U.  Qnatremftre  devoted  daring  his  whole  life  a  great  deal  of 
his  attention  to  the  Hassalman  world,  and  it  is  perhaps  here 
that  his  works  have  been  both  more  nomerone,  and  stamped 
with  fbe  greatest  originality.  Already  at  the  oQtset  of  his 
career  his  first  disquisitions  on  Egypt  gave  evidence  of  long 
and  learned  investigatione.  He  never  ceasedfromprosecnting 
these  Bpecial  researches,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
oriental  scholar  ever  mastered  more  thoroughly  the  fastidions 
and  iDtricate  detailsof  that  branch  of  history.  From  Northern 
Africa  and  Spain  to  India,  from  the  earliest  times  of  Islamism 
to  tiie  most  recant  epoch,  from  the  popular  songs  to  difdomatio 
docnments,  M.  Qnatrem^re  had  read  all,  studied  all,  annoiated 
all  with  that  power  of  memory  which  nothing  could  defeat, 
and  with  an  amount  of  dili^jence  which  was  never  wearied. 
Geography,  history,  politics,  religion,  literature,  philology, 
grammar,  science,  he  neglected  nothing,  and  from  faiustupend' 
ODs  researches  he  derived  the  materials  of  a  large  number  of 
works,  disqai:)itioDR,  articles,  which  alone  would  be  suEBcient 
to  establish  the  reputation  of  several  persons.  Arabic,  Per* 
Bian,  Turkish,  both  oriental  and  occidental,  Arminian,  and 
Bareral  Aryan  idioms,  were  equally  familiar  to  him,  and  he 
had  stndied  them  completely  even  in  thuir  varions  dialects. 

AmcMiget  BO  muny  works  we  can  only  qnote  the  principal. 
On  the  same  rank  as  The  Hilary  cf  the  Mamcduhe  SvUans, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  we  must  place  The  History 
(^  Qw  M<mgdUi  of  Persia,  of  which  the  first  volume  alone  has 
aa  yet  appeared.  It  belongs  to  that  splendid  oriental  collec- 
tion voted  by  Napoleon's  government  in  1813,  but  which  the 
adriBoni  of  His  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  first  c;irried  into 
^lecntion.  As  early  as  1811,  and  whilst  in  the  midst  of  his 
labors  on  Egypt  and  on  Coptic  literature,  M.  Quatrem&re  had 
bestowed  a  ^eat  deal  of  attention  upon  the  history  of  the 
Mongols ;  twenty-five  years  after,  he  merely  worked  out  ma- 
terials which  he  hadforalongtimecollected.  Tbosewhowi^ 
to  appreciate  thoroughly  both  the  talent  and  the  style  of  com- 
position of  M.  Quatrem^re  should  study  the  work  we  are  now  ' 
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alluding  to.  The  amoont  of  leanitng  displayed  is  immenee; 
but  it  of^en  referB  to  coaiparatively  unimportant  eabjects,  and 
does  notBeem  to  be  worth  the  labor  it  must  have  cost,  avea 
the  choice  of  the  subject  is  not  very  happy,  and  the  history  of 
Baschid-Eldin  deserves  perbap.s,  neither  on  the  anthor's  ac- 
count, nor  on  that  of  the  dramatis  pereonae,  the  honor  of 
figuring  tunong  the  monuments  of  the  Collection  OrieniaU, 
But  the  subject  once  admitted,  it  was  impossible  to  treat  it 
more  thoroughly,  more  accurately  ;  and  for  those  who  wish  lo 
be  acquainted  with  that  portion  of  the  annals  of  mankind,  U. 
Qnatrem^re  will  ever  be  the  safest,  the  most  infallible  guide. 
His  intention  was  likewise  to  furnish  for  the  CoUeeiion  Orieniak 
the  complete  receuil  of  Meidani's  Proverbs,  of  which  he  baa 
given  interesting  extracts  in  the  journals  of  the  Paris  Asiatic 
Society. 

Next  (o  the  BiaUnre  dea  Mongda  de  Ferae,  we  may  eDiime> 
ate  several  memoirs  relating  more  or  less  directly  to  Islamism : 
thus,  Ist,  on  Mahomet's  nephew,  Abdallab-ben-Zobalr ;  2nd, 
on  the  Ommiades ;  8rd,  on  the  Abassides ;  4th,  on  the  Foti' 
mitea  :  and,  in  another  direction,  let,  on  Meidnni's  proverbs, 
JQst  mentioned ;  2nd,  on  the  Kitab-al-Agani,  or  collection  of 
popular  songs  published  by  Abu'l  Paradj-AIi-ben-Hosatn  ;  3ni!, 
on  the  taste  for  books  amongst  Eastern  nations  ;  4th,  on  the 
life  and  works  of  Masudi  ;  5th,  on  the  description  of  Africa  by 
sn  anonymous  author  ;  6th,  on  the  Kalmaks,  etc. 

The  essay  referring  to  the  taste  for  books  in  the  East  has 
been  lately  reprinted  in  the  MSangea  d^SiatoireetdePkiloiogie 
Orieniale,  pnblished  by  M.  Ducrocq,  and  is  one  of  the  few  which 
by  their  character  and  style  are  mora  likely  to  suit  general 
readers.  The  author  begins  by  showing  how  the  Arabs,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  brilliant  military  exploits  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  literary  treasures  of  Persia  and  of  Greece.  The 
first  works  towards  which  their  attention  was  drawn  consisted 
principally  of  treatises  on  dialectics,  and  if  we  think  far  a 
moment  that  these  were  translated  originally  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Syriac  language,  and  then  from  that  into  the  Arabic, 
we  shall  see  that  the  readers  could  have  but  a  very  imperfect 
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idea  of  the  primitive  te^td.  But  the  nature  of  the  treatises 
upon  which  the  iogennity  of  Syri&c  physicians  exercised 
itself  was  calcoUted,  besides,  to  influence  unfavorubly  the 
iniad  of  the  Arabs ;  it  gave  them  a  taate  for  a  subtle  but  too 
often  tri6ii]g  kind  of  logic,  which  was  fond  of  quibbles,  aod 
dealt  in  Qseleus  disputations.  Lastly,  from  the  stand-point  of  ^ 
the  Koran,  the  tendency  of  inetaphysicHl  studies  was  still 
more  dangerous,  as  it  diffused  free-thinking  opimons,  and 
mide  people  call  in  question  or  explain  away  the  doctrines  of 
Mahomet.  At  the  same  time  the  intellectual  movement  led, 
u  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  establishment  of  libraries  ;  ciili- 
gri^phers,  more  or  less  expert,  were  summoned  to  multiply 
copies  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  other  writers,  not  to  men- 
tion the  Ehaiifd  themselves,  wlio  considered  it  an  act  of  honor 
to  transcribe  with  their  own  hand  the  sacred  scripture  of  their 
religion. 

After  giving  a  number  of  curious  details  on  the  MS.  copies 
of  the  Koran  made  by  Othman,  M.  Quatrem^re  goes  on  to 
describe  the  principal  libraries  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  E&fit, 
ftnd  he  quotes  several  anecdotes  of  an  amusing  character  with 
reference  to  that  part  of  the  subject.  The  following  one  may 
be  introduced  here  as  a  specimen.  According  to  the  evidence 
ofKhondeniir,  the  celebrated  Alischir  having  deputed,  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Sultiin  Yakab-Mirza,  a  per:i6nage  known  as 
Emir  Hosalin,  commissioned  him  to  take  from  bis  library  a 
copy  of  the  collection  of  Djami's  works,  ae  well  as  other  valuar 
able  books,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  them  ae  presents  to  tha 
Kadi  Isa  and  to  his  substitutes.  Abd-Alkerim,  the  librarian, 
by  a  singular  mistake,  gave  to  the  ambassador  a  volume  con- 
tniningthe  history  of  the  Mussulman  conquests,  which,  for 
BJze  and  binding,  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  Djami's  works. 
Hosain  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  volumes  de- 
livered to  him,  but  he  took  them,  and  added  them  to  the  other 
presents  he  had  to  carry.  On  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  the 
Sultan  Yakuh-Mirza,  this  prince  asked  him  about  hie  journey, 
and  whether  he  had  not  felt  weary  during  its  progress.  "I 
had  with  me,"  answered  Hosafn,  "  a  companion  whose  society 
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did  not  allow  wettrioess  to  approacb  me."  The  SnlUn  natn^ 
ally  wished  to  know  who  that  companioti  was,  "  I  carried," 
replied  the  Emir,  "a  collection  of  Djami'a  worka  which  tho 
Emir  Alischir  nends  oB  a  present' to  the  Kadi ;  ao  that  when- 
«ver  I  felt  wearineea  coming  on,  I  opened  the  book  and  read  a 
few  passages  out  of  it."  The  prince  manifested  an  extreme 
desire  to  see  this  important  receuU ;  accordingly  Hosalo  Bent 
for  the  Tolame,  bat  as  soon  as  it  was  prodnced  the  mi8take,of 
course,  appeared.  The  pretended  collection  of  Djami  was 
seen  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  history  of  the  H^aanliDaii 
conquests.  Wo  may  easily  believe  that  the  anfortunats  am- 
basBudor  remained  quite  disconcerted  ;  and  this  circumBtance 
made  him  lose  the  favor  he  enjoyed  with  Alischir.  » 

K.  Quatremfere  belonged  to  the  committee  on  literary  works 
at  the  AcadeTnie  dea  Inacriptiotis  et  BfMea-LeUrfs,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  bad  undertaken  the  publication  of  the  Arab  and 
Armenian  historianB  in  the'  collection  of  the  historians  c^  the 
Crusades.  Hewaa  also  to  print  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Acad^ 
mie  the  text  and  a  translation  of  Ibn-Khaldun's  Prolegotmna; 
the  text,  however,  is  the  only  part  of  this  work  that  he  was 
able  to  publish. 

From  the  above  details  it  will  be  seen  that  M.  Quatrem^n 
would  have  been  exceptionally  qualified  for  works  of  lexicog- 
raphy, which  require,  above  all,  a  good  memory  and  co^Bide^ 
able  accuracy.  He  had  himself  the  consciousness  of  his  pe- 
culiar 6tness  for  sncb  a  task,  and  in  one  of  his  works  he 
announced  (1808)  the  publication  of  a  Coptic  dictionary  which 
was  already  in  a  very  forward  state,  and  the  materials  of  which 
he  would  have  derived  from  the  Coptic  MSS.  of  the  Imperial 
Library  examined  thoroughly.  During  the  course  of  his  sci- 
entific career,  be  collected  the  elements  of  a  pentaglot  lexicon, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Oriental-Turkish,  Syriac,  and  Coptic.  But 
the  difficulty  of  printing  ao  gigantic  a  work  ledhim  topropow 
the  separate  publication  of  these  five  dictionaries  ;  and  a  lew 
years  ngu  be  had  hitd  set  ap  a  specimen  sheet  of  an  Arabic  and 
French  lexicon.  Unftirtunately  this  undertaking  was  not  ca^ 
ried  oat,  and  the  works  of  Meninski,  Oastel,  and  Freytag,  an 
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still  those  whic!i  in  this  branch  of  literature  enjoy  (he  favor  of 
atadents.  Elements  of  thia  dictionary  have  been  found 
amongst  M.  Quatremfere'a  papers,  written  on  small  cards  ;  but 
■  long  reviaion  it  seems  would  have  proved  necessary  before 
sending  the  work  to  the  press.  The  author  had  communicated 
great  part  of  his  labors  to  the  Abb^  Giaire,*  his  friend,  and 
for  thirty  years  the  eoti^dent  of  his  literary  researches. 

The  papers  and  MS.  collections  left  by  M.  Qtiatrem^rd 
shonM  contain  likewise  numerous  scraps  on  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  ased  often  to  boast,  in  the  company  of  his  friends, 
that  he  had  read  every  single  in^it  document  referring  to  that 
reign,  contained  in  the  public  collections  at  Paria,  He  never 
dreamt,  no  donbt,  of  becoming  the  historian  of  le  grand  mo- 
WLrque,  bat  thanks  to  bis  intense  application,  he  discovered 
mast  probably  a  nnmber  of  interesting  pieces  which  others 
will  be  able  to  turn  to  account. 

This  notice  on  H.  Quiitrem^re  would  be  incomplete  if  no 
alJnsioQs  were  made  to  his  moral  qualities.  As  he  always 
lived  in  great  seclusion,  the  world  in  general  baa  neither 
known  him  much  nor  appreciated  him  with  sufficient  justice 
and  impartiality.  And  yet,  daring  hia  whole  life,  M.  Quatre- 
lakn  has  constantly  set  the  example  of  the  rarest  and  noblest 
virtnes.  At  an  epoch  like  onrs,  when  fickleness  and  agitation 
seem  to  prevail,  hia  political  faith  was  as  invariable  as  his 
religious  opinions.  All  bis  enet^iea  were  devoted  to  literary 
labors,  which  he  never  discontinued  for  a  single  day,  and  the 
excess  of  which  often  compromised  his  health,  especially 
when  he  was  yonng.  Excluaively  given  op  to  hia  studies,  he 
never  knew  what  intrigue  was  or  cabal.  Literary  honors  came 
to  seek  him,  not  be  them,  and  if  he  desired  aome  amongst 
them,  it  was  more  for  the  sake  of  the  duties  they  imposed 
npon  him,  than  for  the  advantages  he  conld  derive  from  them. 
In  that  case  he  treated  himself  as  be  would  have  treated  hiB 
neighbor,  and  he  has  often  been  seen  defending  the  interests 
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of  others  more  warmly  than  he  did  his  own.  His  friends  were 
few,  bat  constnDt  and  devoted,  becanae  he  conid  always  be 
depended  upon.  His  early  teachers,  and  thoae  who  gaided  him 
daring  his  youth,  were  ever  remembered  by  him  with  the 
l^reatest  and  deepest  gratitodq.  He  devoted  bis  Srst  pecuniary 
Bavinga  to  the  idemnification  of  the  generous  tutor  who  had 
instrncted  him  gratuitously  during  the  Kevolution.  He  gave 
to  M.  D'Ansse  de  Villoieon  anceaaicg  proofs  of  an  attention 
which  astouished  the  old  savant  on  the  part  of  a  young  man. 
In  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  was  loved  as  much  as  he  was 
respected  and  admired.  Some  people  will  perhaps  be  aston- 
ished to  bear  that  he  was  natuniUy  cheerful;  in  the  difficult 
times  through  which  he  had  to  live,  he  contributed  very  much 
to  keep  up  the  courage  and  the  hopes  of  those  amongst  whom 
bis  lot  was  cast,  by  his  genial  disposition,  combined  with  the 
Christian  resignation  which  he  had  learned  from  above.  In 
the  fire-side  festivities  which  enlivened  the  family  circle  he 
freely  contributed  to  the  general  mirth,  and  he  was  particularly 
fond  of  taking  a  pnrt  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  children. 
His  conversation,  thanks  to  his  astonishing  memory,  was  ex- 
tremely varied,  and  it  gave  first  animation  to  the  parties  which 
he  joined,  whilst  it  was  for  his  hearers  a  source  of  never-ending 
instruction.  Walking  in  the  footsteps  of  bis  parents,  he  was, 
like  them,  actuated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence; his  charities  were  bestowed  in  the  quietest  manner 
possible,  and  it  is  only  after  his  death  that  the  extent  of  them 
was  accurately  known. 

The  qoestion  arise»<,  Why  is  it  that  M,  Qnatrem^re's  virtues 
and  his  excellent  qualities  have  never  been  appreciated  abroad 
as  they  were  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately?  We  may 
Bay,  by  way  of  anawer,  that  he  did  not  mix  in  society  to  thst 
extent  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  if  we  wish  to 
do  good  to  others,  but  even  if  we  would  benefit  ourselves. 
We  can  excuse  a  man  for  being  passionately  fond  of  his  books, 
especially  when,  like  M.  Quatrem6re,  he  can  work  them  tosocb 
purposes ;  but  the  society  of  books  is  not  the  only  one  be 
should  court.    We  are,  above  all,  called  to  lire  wivh  oar  fellow- 
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meu,  and  if  we  do  bo  aa  we  ought,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
Bhoald  not  benefit  them  in  the  highest  degree  without  sacri- 
ficing any  of  our  duties,  without  even  breaking  the  sevenest 
rale  of  conduct.  The  interconrse  with  the  world  requires 
habits  of  sociability  and  forbearance  which  need  not  always 
accompany  us  in  the  seclosion  of  our  study,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  condescend  to  these  habitx,  especiully  as  they  do  not 
reqaire  much  self-sacrifice.  Good  temper  and  courtesy  are 
positive  duties,  because  without  them  society  would  be  impoe* 
sible.  Men  owe  to  one  another  not  merely  concessions,  but 
sympathy.  M.  Quatrem^re  had  certainly  these  sentiments  in  . 
bis  heart,  but,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  bring  them  out  suffi- 
ciently, and  he  took  no  pains  to  secure  the  love  of  those  who 
certainly  would  have  been  his  sincerest  friends  if  he  would 
have  consented  to  throw  oET  bis  habitual  jeserye  and  to  appear 
before  them  as  he  really  was. 

Several  causes  explain,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  H. 
Qoatremfere's  peculiarities  of  temper.  In  the  first  place,  the 
terrible  clrcaustances  through  which  he  had  to  pass  when 
yoang  left  upon  him  so  vivid  an  impression  that  he  could  never 
entirely  forget  them,  and  the  saturnali)!  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
were  certainly  well  calculated  to  fling  around  him  a  deep 
gloom  which  no  amount  of  sunshine  could  ever  dissipate.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  his  devotedness  to  work.  When  a 
book-worm  even  grudges  as  wasted  the  necessary  intervals  of 
repose  claimed  by  nature,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  he  should  , 
look  upon  society  as  anuisance,  and  upon  drawing-room  relaxa- 
tions as  worse  than  useless.  Finally,  reserve  and  timidity 
characterized,  more  or  loss,  all  the  Quatrem^res ;  we  know,  tor 
instance,  that  Qnatrem^re  de  Quincy  wns  even  less  accessible 
than  his  cousin,  and  that  his  closest  relations  themselves  were 
Dot  easily  admitted  within  the  precincts  of  his  study. 

The  detfuls  we  have  just  given  are  interesting  for  us,  chieSy 
because  they  were  fraught  with  what  we  may  call  scientific  con- 
seqaences.  Lass  secluded  habits,  a  greater  amoant  of  intellec- 
tual and  bocihI  expansive nes^i,  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  told 
very  beneficially  upon  M.  Qaatrem^re's  style  of  writing,  which 
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is  in  most  cases  very  br  from  elegant.  Productions  of  a  merely 
literary  character  have  a  polish  tm  generis;  their  ideal  is  one 
which  aDtiquariaoB  and  commentators  are  not  called  upoD  to 
aim  at.  But,  at  the  same  time,  eruditioD  should  also  eodetiTor 
to  realize  certain  coDditiona  of  lucidity  and  finish,  not  necesearily 
with  a  view  to  sncceas,  bat  for  the  pnrpose  of  rendering  accei- 
•ibte  to  a  larger  class  of  readers  ideas  which  they  think  to  be 
naefal  and  important.  No  one  who  holds  a  pen  is  justifiable 
when  he  forgets  La  Bruyfu-e's  excellent  precept : — "  Quand  le- 
philoBophe  donne  qaelque  tour  Jk  see  peno^ea  c'est  moios  par 
nne  vanity  d'suteur  que  pour  mettre  une  v^rit^  qu'il  a  trouv^ 
dans  tout  le  jour  n^ceesaire  pour  laire  I'lmpressiou  qui  doit 
servir  &  son  deseein."  If  we  consider  exclusively  the  writings 
of  French  scientific  anthors,  we  shall  see  that  Fonteuelle, 
d'Alembert,  and  Covier — to  name  only  Uiese  three — obtained 
as  UtUrateure  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  same  pre-eminence 
which  they  enjoyed  in  the  world  of  science.  Whatever 
opinioDB  we  may  have  of  M.  Benan's  philological  theories,  asd 
of  his  religious  specnlationa,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they 
are  clothed  in  the  most  fascinating  style.  I^ke  these  savanit, 
M.  Quatrem^re  should  have  sacrificed  to  the  Graces,  and  bi§ 
literary  edacatioa  would  have  rendered  this  for  him  a  very 
easy  task. 

But  another  Gousequeace,  and  a  more  serious  one,  of  onr 
orientalist's  habits,  was  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  dutiea 
of  a  critic.  Nothing,  assuredly,  was  more  contrary  lo  his  in- 
tentions than  the  purpose  of  hurting  those  whose  books  he 
reviewed  ;  he  often  repeated,  and  with  the  greatest  Binoerity, 
that  his  only  ruling  principle  was  the  love  of  truth,  and  tliat 
he  was  not  moved  by  what  is  called  eaprit  de  ayaihae.  This 
declaration  was  perfectly  true  ;  M.  Qastremire  meant  solely 
and  exclusively  to  submit  certain  useful  remarks  to  the  authors 
on  whom  he  sat  in  judgment ;  but  in  doing  so  it  is  neceemary 
to  make  use  of  the  greatest  precautions,  and  as  a  critic  alwaj's 
appeals  to  the  public,  he  should  take  care  not  to  wound  or 
irrit»te  tbose  whom  he  finds  fault  with.  The  most  trifling 
want  of  discretion  oiien  leads  to  angry  controveraies  which 
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iojare  the  oao!>e  of  science,  whilst,  ai  the  eame  time,  they  do 
not  benefit  the  person  for  whom  tbe  Aristarchna  especially 
wrote.  These  are  qnicksandB  which  a  little  experience  of 
the  world  can  teach  a  critic  to  avoid  ;  this  very  experience, 
however,  was  precisely  what  M.  Qaatremftre  stood  in  need  of. 

It  is  tbe  doty  of  the  biographer  to  delineate  faithfully  the 
portrait  of  his  hero,  with  all  its  blemishes  as  well  as  its  bean- 
ties.  Posterity  has,  in  the  case  of  M.  Quatrem^e,  very  few 
of  the  former  to  note,  whilst  the  latter  abonnd.  The  immense 
and  thorongh  researches  of  onr  savant,  his  indefatigable  zeal 
for  the  caose  of  oriental  literatnre,  the  ecrnpnloas  accuracy 
which  it  was  ever  his  aim  to  realize,  have  already  borne  their 
fruit,  and  will  hereafter  produce  Btill  greater  reunite.  Be 
Invea,  as  it.  Renan  baa  remarked,  an  immortal  track  behind 
him. 

H,  Qnatrem^re  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1857.  Ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  as  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
be  had  given  his  orders  to  the  faithful  servant  who  for  the  last 
thirty  years  took  care  of  him :  at  seven  he  was  struck  down 
bj  sn  apoplectic  fit.  The  catastrophe  was  only  discovered 
two  hours  afterwards,  bnt  it  is  certain  that  even  immediate 
assistaoce  would  have  been  totally  ineffectual.  Tbe  state  of 
his  health  had  for  some  time  caused  serious  anxiety  to  his 
friends,  and  the  physici^m!  had  uselessly  warned  him  in  the 
most  plain-spoken  manner.  M.  Qnatrem6re,  as  a  general  rule, 
took  very  little  care  of  himself;  and  he  neglected  this  advice 
BB  he  had  neglected  so  many  others.  But  death,  however 
sudden,  did  not  take  him  by  surprise  ;  and  soiils  like  his  are 
always  ready  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  When 
his  friends  entered  his  bed-room  they  found  him  in  the  atti- 
tnde  of  reposo,  with  his  eyes  turned  towards  his  crucifix,  as  if 
bi<(  last  thoughts  had  been  tor  heaven. 

M.  Qnatremfere's  library,  consisting  of  45,000  volumes,  1,200 
of  which  are  MSS.,  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and 
transferred  to  Manicb.  With  the  greatest  liberality,  the  rich 
materials  left  to  the  world  of  aatKoUa  were  immediately  for- 
warded to  those  who  seemed  best  calculated  to  tarn  them  to 
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accoant.  Thus,  the  notes  accumulated  in  view  of  a  diBqniu- 
tion  on  Nabatean  agricullure  ure  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Cbwolson,  at  St.  Ptiteruhnrg ;  the  materials  for  the  Easteni- 
Turkish  dictionary  have  been  sent  to  Dr.  Zenker,  the  editor 
of  the  BiUiotheca  Orientalia,  who-is  engaged  upon  a  work  of. 
thn  same  kind  ;  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  the  new  Oxford  professor, 
will  make  excellent  use  of  the  portion  referring  to  Syriac  lore. 
Both  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Zenker  profess  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  communications  they  have  received,  and  they  will, 
110  doubt,  in  their  respective  publications,  acknowledge  their 
debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Quutremfere,  and  to  the  Mi^nich  libra- 
rians. The  Coptic  documents  have  not  yet  been  considered. 
Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Arabic  and  Persian  o&UectionE, 
which  are  the  richest  of  all,  the  G-erman  Oriental  Societj 
established  at  Leipsick  has  been  applied  to ;  for  the  publication 
of  an  Arabic  lexicon  is  considered  as  being  now  the  most 
urgent  desideratum  in  Oriental  literature. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  any  rat«,  that  M.  Qaatremfere's  labors  will 
not  be  lost  for  the  world,  and  that  even  after  his  death  his  in- 
dustry and  learning  will  still  be  proved  by  fresh  monumeDts 
in  the  most  varied  walks  of  linguistic  erudition.  His  corres- 
pondence, which  must  be  of  the  greatest  literary  value,  bad 
been  in  1860  forwarded  to  the  Munich  Library  :  we  hope  that 
it  may  likewise  be  presented  to  the  public. 


Act.  v.— the  relation  OF  INTtTITrONS  TO  THOUGHT  AND 

THEOLOGY. 

Bj  PaoTKMOK  Jobs  Buooh,  Willianu  Collect, 

Bt  our  intuitions  we  mean  tho»e  ideas  which  the  mind  di- 
rectly perceives,  which  are  not  the  fruit  of  inquiry,  but  its 
conditions:  the  seed  and  not  the  ebeaves  of  the  harvest. 
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While  philosophy  haa  done  little  to  ennmer&te  and  settle 
these  ideas,  it  has,  with  many  strngglee  and  occasional  regres- 
sion, come  more  and  more  to  accept  the  fact  of  their  existence, 
and  thereby  laid  the  fonndation  for  new  and  moct  manifest 
'  progress.  We  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the  snbtle  and  difB- 
cult  analysis  by  which  these  i^eas  hare  been  eftablished,  bat, 
assuming  their  validity,  nnfold  the  relation  in  which  they 
sUnd  to  thought.  The  most  pleasing  and  sattafiictory  proof 
of  any  theory  is  the  hght  it  scatters,  its  power  of  explana- 
tion, of  flashing  vividly  on  the  eye  the  electric  lines  of  infln* 
ence,  the  coocealed  connectiona  of  things.  The  goal  to  which 
it  leads  ae  shows  the  trae  character  of  the  paths  we  have  fol- 
lowed. A  prodigy  even,  by  which  we  do  not  ascend  to  God, 
sinks  into  s  passing  marvel,  or  intense  delusion ;  a  trick  of  evil 
men  or  evil  spirits,  we  do  not  readily  know  which.  Means 
and  ends  are  so  interlocked,  that  we  may  reason  safely  in 
either  direction. 

The  first  proposition  we  lay  down  is.  That  our  intuitions 
are  the  conditions,  the  very  foundationn  of  thought— its  rational 
and  constructive  element.  We  see  this  in  the  barrenness  of 
mere  perception.  Redness,  sweetness,  hardness — what  can 
these  sensations  furnish  except  the  raw  material  of  thought? 
Conceive  them  as  simple  sensations,  as  they  are  when  lodged 
in  a  mere  brute  organ,  and  it  is  evident  thiit  while  we  have  one 
point  on  which  a  judgment  might  fasten,  there  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sensation  atone,  organic  impression,  with  no  judgment 
whatsoever.  Locke  calls  in  reflection  to  enlarge  this  single 
point  given  by  sensation,  to  separate  it  into  subject  and  pre- 
dicate, and  make  of  it  a  full  proposition.  Suppose  the  mind 
begins  to  reflect,  strives  to  evolve  a  judgment  out  of  a  single 
sensation — what  can  it  do  ?  The  redness  is  redness ;  nothing 
more,  nothing  less ;  and  this  the  organ  of  perception  has  al- 
ready announced.  This  bard,  opaque  pebble  of  knowledge 
tbs  mind  may  roll  over  and  over  again,  view  it  on  this  side 
and  on  that,  but  can  make  nothing  more  of  it.  The  intellec- 
tual eye  thus  remains  as  curious  and  as  empty  as  that  of  the 
monkey  seizing  as  a  toy  some  instrument  of  science ;  all  its 
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cbatt«ring8  do  not  oo&tBin  the  sabetance  of  a  siogle  propoai- 

ttOD. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  ready  to  receive  an  affirmation ; 
but  absolutely  Dothing  which  the  mind  can,  looking  to  the 
sensation  alone,  affirm  of  it.  The  perceptive  organ  hns  done 
it«  work  thoroughly,  and  we  have  the  undeniable,  inexplica- 
ble senaation,  redness,  sufficient  to  itself,  and  incapable  <tf 
addition  by  any  other  power  thiin  that  which  gave  it. 

But  the  mind,  hard  poshed  for  a  thought,  may  say,  as  the 
simplest  possible  judgment,  rednesB  is.  Here  are  two  things: 
whence  comes  the  second  ?  We  had  the  redness  thrnugh  the 
eye,  but  how  bave  we  reached  the  notion  of  existence  which 
we  now  unite  with  it  7  It  is  evidently  no  product  of  senea- 
tion ;  we  do  not  see  existence,  we  see  only  redness.  Tht 
mind,  tben,  has  furnished  the  new  notion. 

We  were  standing  on  a  single  point,  npreared  from  chnoi 
by  sensation,  looking  where  we  might  step.  The  mind  found 
in  itself  an  upplicable,  correlative  idea,  passed  over  to  it,  nod 
thus  walked  off  in  a  thought.  Only  thus  can  the  mind  escape 
this  barren  foothold  of  a  sensution  ;  it  must  wed  an  idea  to  a 
fact  before  it  can  reach  a  judgment.  Tliis  is  the  type  of  alt 
thinking. 

Nor  suppose  that  we  should  escape  the  difficulty  by  going 
on  to  multiply  sensations.  These  would  all  lie  apart,  sep- 
arate and  unrplated,  and  we  could  not  stride  from  one  to  the 
other  without  some  kind  of  an  idea  to  connect  them.  To  the 
color  red,  add  brown  and  black — we  are  still  ready  for  no 
thought  concerning  the  three,  till  we  can  spring  an  arch  ai 
relation  from  one  to  the  other,  through  the  mental  world. 
Wo  may  say  of  the  brown  that  it  ia  like  the  red,  and  of  the 
black  that  it  is  unlike  it ;  but  whence  this  notion  of  likeness 
and  uiilikeness,  of  resemblance  ?  Here  sensation  does  not  give 
it.  How  long  may  the  shad  float  above  the  pebbles  of  the 
river  without  instituting  a  comparison  between  their  colors? 
Sensations  may  exist  distinctly,  and  objects  produce  each  its 
own  peculiar  effect,  without  being  thmight  of  as  different 
When  these  impressions  are  taken  inward  from  sensation  to 
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thonght,  they  are  then  considered  with  tbia  notion  of  reaem- 
bbmce  fn-eaent  to  the  mind.  Thia  is  what  the  mind  adds  to 
tbe  sensationa  ;  that  hy  which  it  explains  them,  and  converts 
them  into  the  membera  of  a  judgment.  If  the  notion  of  re- 
gemblance  alao  were  a  sensation,  then  woald  Ihe  whole  prop- 
osition be  a  sensation,  and  we  should  have  in  it  no  thongbt. 

If  we  vary  tbe  judgment,  and  skj  that  the  brown  is  near 
Iha  red,  or  that  it  follows  the  black,  we  simply  vary  tbe  ideas 
snppHed  by  the  mind.  We  now  employ  in  the  one  case  that 
of  space,  in  the  other  that  of  time.  Thus  all  our  thinking 
iaralves  a  constant  interplay  of  facts  and  idena — they  are  the 
warp  and  woof  which  the  flying  shuttle  of  thought  weaves 
into  a  fabric  ;  both  nre  essential.  Our  sensations,  our  expe- 
riences would  lie  loose  side  by  side,  like  threads  in  the  loom, 
were  Ihey  not  continually  crossed  and  related  by  ideas;  and 
all  the  play  of  onr  ideas  would  be  but  the  idle  dodging  of  the 
shuttle,  were  not  the  attenuated,  ideal  thread  each  time  caught 
and  bound  by  the  permanent  facts  which  it  unites. 

Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  this  process  different  in 
infitDcy  from  what  it  is  in  manhood.  In  thinking,  as  now  ex- 
pounded, all  parts  of  our  nature  hnve  play  ;  the  senses  furnish 
material,  the  intuitive  powers  ideas,  and  the  reflective  faculties 
unite  them.  So  all  thought  must  from  the  beginning  proceed 
under  one  or  other  of  the  varioas  reguUtive  ideas.  These 
are  its  antecedents,  not  its  consequents — the  conditions,  not 
the  results  of  tte  action.  We  do  not  see  that  the  phases  of 
infant  or  of  savage  life,  if  thoroughly  understood,  could  cast 
any  new  light  on  the  inherent  conditions  of  thought;  these 
are  involved  as  perfectly  and  distinctly  in  its  complete  as 
in  its  partial  and  immature  forms.  We  may  check  the  rapidly 
revolving  machine,  and  again  slowly  start  it,  the  eye  following 
UiA  play  of  its  wheels,  yet  we  know  that  this  is  tbe  same  in 
itti  swiftest  as  in  its  slowest  revolutions. 

Let  as  pause  a  moment  to  justify  the  illustrative  method 
thus  far  employed.  The  imagination  is  often  looked  upon  as 
a&  nnsafe  instrument  in  a  close  logical  process.  It  may  be 
quite  the  reverse ;  all  depends  on  tbe  manner  of  use.    IIlus- 
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trBtions  play  in  recondite  diecueBion  much  the  same  part  as 
words,  (hey  carry  bb  on,  bat  cannot  be  rested  in.  We  may 
croaa  tha  river  on  blocks  of  ice,  some  of  which  cao  beHr  ns  np. 
Our  sal'ety  lies  in  the  rapidity  with  which  we  leap  from  one  to 
anjither,  not  insisting  on  the  completeness  of  the  snpport  reD- 
dered,  or  stopping  to  eeo-saw  on  any  single  fn^ment.  The 
pursuit  of  ideas  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination  is  not  nnlike 
tbiit  of  fieh  by  tnrcb-Iight ;  the  gleam  of  a  fin  must  be  nnffi- 
cient,  and  the  spear  must  follow ;  every  movement  mast  be  as 
qnick  as  lightning  and  thus  as  sure.  If  we  expect  to  shade 
our  wind-blown,  flickering  fagot,  till  we  distinctly  see  our 
prey,  and  can  deliberately  put  down  the  hand  and  take  it,  we 
shall  doubtless  be  disappointed.  Tims  the  imagery  of  tbia 
outer  world  is  constantly  casting  sudden  flashes  of  light  into 
the  deep  places  of  philosophy,  by  which,  at  the  instant,  and 
for  the  instant,  we  penetrate  points  not  otherwise  attainable. 

Returning  to  our  propositioD,  that  intuitions  are  the  tndis- 
pensnble  conditions  of  thought,  we  find  a  second  source  of 
proof  in  the  fact  that  only  throngh  them  can  we  lay  hold  of 
the  invisible  and  sapersensnai.  Senitation  C'lnnot  transcenii 
itself,  and  now  we  wish  to  tranacend  it,  rsMching  the  world  of 
ideas.  What  can  reBection  do  to  aid  n*,  acting  only  on  sen- 
sation? Evidently  nothing.  It  can  get  no  more  out  of  tbem 
than  is  in  tbem,  and  all  that  is  in  them  is  seodational.  We  migbt 
as  well  try  to  raiich  sens  i  tions  themselves  by  reflection,  as  thus  to 
reach  intuitions.  What  sensations  are  to  the  visiible,  sensible 
world,  intutitions  are  to  the  invisible,  ideal  world ;  they  are 
the  only,  the  excla^ive  means  by  which  we  approach  it.  Color 
must  be  seen,  we  cannot  reason  to  it-;  space,  time,  right  must 
be  peen.  they  cannot  be  reasoned  to. 

But  without  ideas  we  shall  have  nothing  wherewith  to  o^ 
ganize  facte.  Thinking  is  taking  naked  sensationa  inro  tbe 
mind,  expounding  and  connecting  tliem  there  by  ideas;  thus 
only  is  thinking  something  more  than  sensation.  For  the  very 
passage  of  senaationa,  by  means  of  a  judgment,  into  tbe  inlel. 
lectual  world,  there  mUHt  be  this  previous  independent  hold 
of  the  mind  on  tlie  invisible.     Under  every  eeoaation,  indeed. 
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as  under  the  sarface  of  the  oceao,  Uiere  lie  hidden  many  thiDga 
which  the  senses  do  not  reach.  Aa  the  glimmer  of  the  apper 
Glm  of  waters  tells  to  the  eye  the  .wboio  story  of  currents, 
cavernit,  and  coral  depth8,so  throngh  the  tbin  Inyera  of  colors, 
and  the  touch  of  BUperGces,  the  mind  reaches  the  sob- 
Btance  and  forces  of  the  universe,  the  invisible  filling  out  and 
giving  solidity  to  the  visible.  These  notions  are  not  the  sen- 
Gfttions,  but  back  of  tbem,  beneath  them,  waiting  the  plum- 
met of  the  spiritual  nature.  Ail  is  the  transient  surface-play 
of  phenomena,  till  sensation  is  deepened  and  made  substantial 
by  the  penetrative,  comprehending  power  of  mind. 

The  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  office  of  intuitions  on  tho 
part  of  those  philosophers  who  have  recognized  tbem  also 
Bbow  how  fundamental  they  are  to  thought.  They  have  been 
apolceD  of  as  aniveraal  and  necessary,  as  convictions  of  common 
Bense.  This  universality  and  necessity  have,  indeed,  ^een  as- 
serted of  their  presence  in  ihe  mind,  and  not  of  the  presence 
of  one  or  more  of  tbem  in  every  thought ;  yet  if  these  inini- 
tioDB  are  the  native,  inevitable  data  of  common  sense,  and  are 
present  to  every  mind,  we  are  prepared  to  see  them  play  a 
most  important,  organic  part  in  the  construction  and  ordering 
of  mental  phenomena.  Such  an  office  other  philosophers 
have,  with  greater  or  less  diatinotnaas,  assigned  tbem, 
Hamilton,  while  very  far  from  recognizing  their  fjll  number 
and  importance,  terms  them  regulative  ideas,  and  the  power 
by  which  they  ariae,  the  regulative  facnity.  This  we  think  a 
clear  and  fortunate  expression.  It  is  these  idetu  that  throw 
'  regulation  and  order  into  all  thinking.  Every  proposition 
arises  under  one  or  other  of  them,  and  Gads  its  most  deep- 
seated  relation  to  other  knowledge  in  the  particular  idea  un- 
der which  it  is  primarily  contained.  In  some  respects,  uo 
philosopher  has  had  a  firmer,  clearer  hold  of  this  class  of  men- 
tal phenomena  than  Kant.  He  conceived  these  ideas  as  the 
necessary,  universal  moulds  of  thought—its  very  form,  from 
which  it  is  impossible  that  it  tibould  escape.  We  have,  indeed, 
here  error  aa  to  their  nature,  but  a  roost  just  conception  of 
their  office.    Others,  aa  'Dr.  Hickok,  have  looked  on  them  aa 
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the  insight  of  the  reason,  that  which  gives  rationality  to 
thonght.  Now  these  oonceptions,  increasing  in  cleamees< 
prepare  the  way  for  oar  present  proposition,  that  the  intni- 
tions  are  the  conditions  of  all  thonght,  and  underlie  every  jadg- 
tnent.  If  there  i»  any  tliinking  which  does  or  can  proceed 
without  one  or  more  of  these  ideas,  the  eatHblisltment  of  tho 
fdot  wonld  go  far  to  disprove  their  existence  ;  it  would  then 
appear  that  they  are  not  essential  to  thonght,  and  if  the  mind 
can  get  ft  foothold  Avithont  them,  we  shonld  be>prepared  to  see 
it  even  more  readily  sustain  and  enlarge  its  action  indepen- 
dontly  of  their  aid. 

If,  however,  the  proposition  now  labored  is  true,  it  isevident 
that  the  inquiry  after  these  ideas  is  quite  allied  to  that  of 
Aristotle  and  others  after  the  categories  of  thought ;  the  alti- 
mate  divisons  of  thought  being  found  in  these,  its  regulalire 
ideas.  It  is  evident  that  philosophy  presents  in  its  further 
progress  no  more  important  aud  feasible  inquiry  than  this  of 
iutnilive  ideas,  their  number  and  niitnre.  The  ideas  with 
which  they  are  chiefly  liable  to  he  confounded  are  those  de- 
rived frona  the  generalizations  of  experience ;  indeed,  the 
philosophy  which  denies  their  intuitive  character  is  compelled 
to  refer  them  in  this  form  to  experience. 

Before  passing  to  my  second  proposition,  allow  me  to  illus- 
trate this  confusion  in  a  single  iustance.  Muny  things  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  add  to  human  enjoyment  grati^- 
ing  eomeHppetite,taste,or  active  power.  We  generalize  tbis 
relation  to  haman  pleasure,  under  the  word  utility.  Thekiuds 
and  degrees  of  utility  may  be  very  different,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  dexire  gratified  ;  but  all  that  ministers  to  bap- 
pinB!<s  is,  in  the  broad  application  of  the  word,  neeful.  Mi>n 
are  now  called  to  expluin  the  right,  and  find  a  chief  elemeot 
in  it  the  happiness  which  obedience  confers.  They  are  thus 
led  to  say,  that  the  notion  is  allied  to  that  of  utility. 

By  tbis  assertion  we  may  understand  one  of  two  things : 
either  that  the  gmtification  of  the  recc^ized  impulse,  right, 
is  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  therefore  that  it  comes  under  the 
generalization,  utility  ;   or,  that  the  'word  right  expresses 
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neitfaer  lesa  nor  more  thftn  the  word  oaefnl.  The  fifst  assef* 
tioD  may  be  trae,  bat  leitveA  the  perception,  right,  still  to  bs 
expUhted.  The  aecond  annihiUtes  the  DOtion  it  ifa  set  to 
npoand,  and  diseipateB  the  problem  it  imdertook  to  mlve. 
This  philosophy  rtarts  with  asking  wfaitt  is  the  right,  and  ends 
in  answering  there  is  no  right,  thas  exploding  etbiod,  and  in 
tfae  first  heat  of  aoalyaia  dissolving  its  elements  into  intangible 
vapor.  Spencer,  who  is  bold  enough  to  generalise  from  ex- 
perience the  intoltions  of  Bpace  and  time,  yet  bo  feeU  ^e 
impotence  of  this  conclaaion,  that  overlooking  the  rational 
dement  contained  in  the  right,  he  is  fuin  to  recognize  it  as  a 
blind  instioct,  a  sort  of  appetite. 

As  the  dock  coming  to  the  surface,  and  seeing  its  enemy 
(till  near,  dives  to  re-appear  at  some  new  point,  bo  this  ntilita- 
risQ  explanation  riafts  from  time  to  time  nnder  a  new  word. 
We  hare  been  recently  told  that  it  ie-tbe  blesseduess  flowing 
IVoU  the  right  which  makes  it  what  it  is.  Regarded  in  one 
light  the  assertion  is  a  truism ;  the  Water  doabtless  oonstittitefl 
the  fonntain  ;  regarded  in  another,  blessedness  being  now 
made  trnly  ultimate,  the  word  ceases  to  have  any  pecuKor 
force,  and  can  mean  nothing  more  than  happiness.  Thos  the 
right  again  disappears  in  the  explanation,  leaving  nothing  bnt 
utility. 

Oar  second  proposition  is,  that  only  by  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  intuitions  are  we  able  to  see^Uia  nature  and  limits 
of  knowledge^  WefeaHessly  make  the  assertion,  that  mors 
confusion  and  darkness  hnve  arisen  in  phitosophy  from  misap>- 
prehendrng  or  disregarding  the  character  of  iDtnittve  truth 
than  from'  any  other  sdurce  whatever.  Philosophers,  so 
powerfnl  and  acnte  as  Hamilton  and  Manael,  have  b6en  led  to 
the  afcslifdity  of  r^qoiring  na  to  accept  by  feith  that  of  which 
we  can  httve  no  knowledge  whatever,  that  which  is  simply 
and  purely  a  negative  idea.  We  might  as  well  be  reijnired  to 
breathe  in  a  Vacnom,  «t  to  bB-ve  spiritual  respiration  and  life 
amid  thsM  sweeping  denidli  of  philosophy.  Bebeve  in 
«bttt  have'  faith  itr  what!  In  sometbiDg,  not  only  ntterly 
unksowii,  bnt  impCttribhT  M  human  knowledge.  The  rehgnoB 
18 
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that  could  rest  on  so  fine  a  point  would  tmlj  be  redaced  to 
a  miRimiiin.  Bnt  this  denial  of  knowledge  cannot  be  made 
witbout  knowledge.  It  reqnires  perception  aa  mnch  to  denj 
hardness,  roagbaesB,  eicknesa,  as  to  affirm  them.  The  very 
process  hj  which  these  pbiloBophers  show  the  inadequacy  of 
each  notion  of  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  implies  some  idek 
present  to  the  mind  of  what  the  infinite,  the  absolnte,  tnilyiB, 
leading  to  the  rejection  of  every  inadeqaate  statement.  Ifl 
see  nothing,  absoltitelj  nothing,  truly  I  may  save  myself  the 
labor  of  multiplied  negations,  of  saying  that  it  is  not  bard  nor 
soft,  black  nor  white.  If  ths  idea  of  the  infinite  is  truly  oeg. 
ative,  it  should  suSer  one  simple  sweeping  denial,  leaving  tbe 
the  mind  at  rest. 

Tbia  fallacy  Spencer  peems  to  recognize,  and,  therefore, 
accepts  for  the  infinite,  as  for  the  right,  a  sort  of  inRtlact, 
forcing  men  perpetually  to  symbolize  it  under  various  and 
changing  forms.  Yet  he  also,  unwilling  to  follow  the  clue  ia 
his  hand,  designates  Qod  ae  the  unknowable,  and  affirms  the 
complete  want  of  representative  power  in  the  series  <^ 
^mbols  by  which  man,  in  the  pn^ess  of  culture,  strivea 
to  image  forth  the  Deity.  The  polytheiat,  with  bis  manifold 
and  malevolent  spirits,  the  Jew  with  bis  God  of  justice,  and 
the  Christian  with  bis  God  of  grace,  are  indeed  in  an  asceod- 
ing  series,  bnt  none  touch  the  heavens;  to  one  asto  another, 
the  concave  remains  afar  off  and  inapproachable.  There  ii 
indeed  that  in  man  which  impels  him  to  multiply  and  refins 
his  symbols,  but  the  last,  equally  with  the  first,  dinappesra  at 
the  touch  of  philosophy.  Though  refusing,  like  unpalpable 
ghosts  of  the  night,  to  be  handled,  these  fictions  of  the  mind 
are  sure  to  return,  and  gather  new  conviction  and  reality  ihs 
moment  the  cold  gaze  of  reason  is  turned  away  or  relaxed. 
Here  the  same  fellacy  re-appears  in  Spencer,  which  he  himself 
detected  in  Mansel.  The  idea  of  God  cannot  be  wholly  /as- 
e^«2,  any  more  than  it  can  be  wholly  toanitng,  and  yet  impel 
OS  to  a  perpetual  enlargement  and  correction  of  our  conception- 
Such  a  movement  can  only  proceed  under  some  standard  pre- 
sent to  tbe  mind.  We  modify  or  caetawayour  successive  ooticoii 
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of  the  infiaile,  not  at  random,  but  in  obedience  to  some  pro- 
found, penetrative  power.  With  no  idea  of  the  infinite,  there 
ia  ^onnd,  not  even  for  change,  mnch  less  for  progress,  in  onr 
conception  of  it.  Whence  comes  the  steady  expansion,  thia 
aclcDowIedged  growth  of  symbols,  but  from  the  reaching  forth 
of  the  mind  toward  an  idea  present  to  it  ? 

Where,  then,  lies  the  difficulty  ?  Plainly  and  simply  ia 
making  the  matter  which  has  entered  the  mind  through  one 
Acuity  amenable  to  other  faculties.  Who  would  think  of 
testing  sound  by  the  eye,  or  fragrance  by  the  ear?  yet 
Spencer  finds  a  grav6  mystery  in  our  apprehension  of  space, 
because  we  can  know  it  neither  as  substance  nor  as  attribute. 
Substance  and  attribute  {so  runs  the  statement)  make  up  ez- 
isteocee :  space  is  neither ;  therefore  we  cannot  conceive  it  aa 
existiug.  This  is  simply  saying,  because  space  is  not  known 
as  matter,  it  cannot  be  known  at  all ;  that  not  being  cognisa- 
ble by  sensation,  it  is  not  cognizable  by  mind.  We  are  pre- 
pared, then,  that  this  philosophy  should  deny  the  knowledge 
of  the  iuGoite,  for  the  eqnatly  good  and  equally  poor  reason 
that  it  is  not  recognized  by  the  same  faculties  which  measure 
the  &iiite.  We  have  one  faculty,  to  wit,  an  intuitive  power 
by  vhi(^  we  reach  the  infinite  ;  we  have  other  faculties  by 
which  we  expound  and  explain  the  finite.  These  last  insist' 
on  taking  the  sabject-matter  of  the  first,  and  trying  to  handle 
it.  Failing,  with  the  same  presumption  which  prompted  the 
eETort,  they  &flSrm  that  there  is  nothing,  to  be  handled,  to  be 
understood.  What  the.  mole  sees,  is;  what  the  mole  don't 
tee,  isn't.  The  ear  cannot  discern,  and  denies  sight  to  the 
eye ;  the  tongue  caanot^  smell,  and  discredits  the  nose. 

M^fnetism  is  urged  as  an  imponderaUe  agent  on  the  notice 
of  the  natural  philosopher ;  yea,  says  the  man  of  science,  but 
immediately  drops  the  magnet  into  hie  nicely  adjusted  scales, 
by  which  he  has  thus  far  felt  his  way  through  the  universe ; 
and  these  making  no  answer,  he  affirms  that  magnetism  is  a 
negative  notion.  Thus  we  hand  over  our  idea  of  the  infinite 
to  the  Ic^cal  facalUes,  which  work  only  in  brass  and  iron — in 
finite  and  causal  relations,  and  because  these  cannot  find  it, 
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or  Bcrew  it  in  the  vice  of  their  major  and  minor  premise!,  we 
come  to  regard'it  aa  a  mytli  and  nonentity. 

Why  not  lock  tliia  doughty  logic,  determined  to  p!ay  the 
VnitL,  And  tinker  all  oar  knowledge,  to  explain  rednesB,  and 
ftiling  of  a  BototioD,  refuse  the  testimony  of  the  eye  7 

What  wonld  this  philosophy  bavet  what  does  it  WhT 
Sbppose  oar  logical  and  imaginative  facnlties  coold  Mtlafac- 
forily  handle  this  notion  of  the  Infinite,  wonld  it  not  thereby 
•ink  into  finite  forms,  and  be  loatT  la  it  a  jaat  dilemma  to 
apply  to  a  transcendental  idea,  that,  if  we  can  conceive  it,  «ft 
fose  it,  and  if  we  omnot  conceive  it,  we  equally  lose  it  ?  Thif  a 
the  same  sharp  practice  that  diftiDgaished  the  witch  tribunal 
of  old.  If  the  accused  party,  bound  hand  and  foot,  sank  in 
the  water,  she  lost  her  life ;  if  she  fioated,  conviction  waa 
complete,  and  she  still  paid  the  forfeiture  of  life. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  such  a  philosophy  to  bo  consiefent 
with  itself.  What  is  in  no  sense  an  object  of  knowledge,  can 
in  no  sense  be  an  object  of  faith,  and  it  ia  a  redttdio  ad  aianr- 
dem  for  Mansel  to  require  such  fitith.  How  can  we  believe 
in  him  of  whom  we  have  not  heard?  It  is  as  impo-'^siblefor 
Spencer  to  use  language  in  consistency  with  Ms  theory,  and 
make  mention  of  God,  as  for  tfao  idealist  to  mninfain  his  bfpo- 
Chescs,  and  speak  of  the  phenomena  about  him.  The  oppo- 
cite  notion  is  too  deeply  wrought  into  every  movement  of 
mind  and  method  of  expression  to  allow  this  scheme  consistent 
b.tterance.  Spencer  employe  the  phrases,  God  intends,  God 
villa,  God's  command ;  yet,  on  his  theory,  they  are  mere  fonm 
without  substance,  as  empty  as  algebraic  letters  that  have  not 
yet  been  assigned  to  particular  quantities. 
.  On  the  other  band,  with  what  analogy  even  to  our  other 
powers,  do  these  intnitions  give  s  valid  basis  to  oar  kno«^ 
•dge,  and  yet  assign  it  limits  ?  No  facalty  can  transcend,  or 
explain,  or  den;  that  of  eight  in  its  own  field.  If  we  conid 
BtHve  reasoned  to  color,  and  reached  it  aa  a  conclnsion  iostssil 
of  as  a  sensation,  no  oi^n  of  vision  would  have  been  neeer 
■ary,  or  have  been  given  ns.  Nor  can  any  other  esnse  tiln 
the  place  of  the  eye.    The  aenses  are  separata  from  each 
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Other— ore  single  and  final  in  their  own  departmentfl,  or  the/ 
are  not  sensee.  Why  not  atvept  the  analogy  in  onr  intaition^ 
and  be  able  to  see  that  we  Aave  them,  simply  because  th« 
matter  given  throagh  them  is  not  otberwiee  approachable  hf 
the  mind,  cannot  be  handled  by  its  ratioiiative  and  imagine 
tire  faculties.  On  this  conditionr  alone  can  we  have  the  idea 
of  liberty,  that  we  accept  it  as  the  direct,  nltimate  insight  (tf 
the  mind,  and  refose  to  explain  it  under  the  analogies  of  canstt 
and  ef&sct.  Onr  intaitions,  like  onr  nenBes,  determine  tlia 
kindB  and  bonnde  of  onr  knowledge.  When  we  can  cooceiv* 
a  tikste  or  s  smell,  the  final  nature  of  sight  or  of  soand,  it  will 
be  time  enoagh  to  conceive  liberty  and  the  infinite.  Becauif 
oor  reasoning  faculties  cannot  transcend  tbemHelves,  or  tho80 
Decessary  connections  which  give  them  foothold,  Qod  give* 
08  wherewith  to  reach  liirnself,  a  higher  intuitive  organ. 
Shall  we,  then,  in  the  fallness  of  onr  wisdom,  refnae  its  testi- 
iDony,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  performs  its  office,  and 
reveals  that  which  our  inferior  faculties  are  not  able  to  com- 
jirehend  or  measure?  Shall  we  reject  Qnd,  because  he  ii 
God,  and  not  man  7  Shall  we  depreciate  the  sun,  because  it 
dazzles  and  blind*  the  steadfast  eye  ? 

If  we  do  this,  and  are  logical  enough  to  see  what  is  involved 
io  our  systeEOf  we  shall  shortly,  with  Home — far  more  keeo 
and  discerning  than  his  adversariesr^eny  the  possibility  cX 
ascending  to  that  supersensnal  region,  lost  to  ns  by  the  closed 
spiritual  eye  of  intuition,  shut  and  weighed  down  in  death  by 
the  poor  penny  of  knowledge  which  our  pitiful  philosophy  hat 
laid  upon  it.  Having  lost  the  vision  of  faith — the  vision  of 
the  bod!,  we  can  no  longer  erect  the  ladder  of  miracles  hf 
which  we  may  ascend  to  God,  and  the  angels  of  G-od  descend 
lous. 

Our  third  proposition  is,  That  the  intuitions  assign  limit* 
iKtweea  the  different  departments  of  knowledge,  and  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  method  of  investigation  in  each.  A 
itatenient  so  broad  as  this  can  only  be  hastily  and  partially 
illostrated. 

Knowledge  has  often  been  greatly  embarrassed  and  delay- 
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ed,  in  passing  from  one  field  of  investigatioii  to  another.  It 
IS  astonisliiiig  how  niiich  deduction  had  accomplished  id  hi- 
thematicB  und  logic,  before  men  recoguized  Rod  sncceesliiny 
employed  the  inductive  metbod  that  has  broken  up  and  made 
fruitful  the  rich  fields  of  natural  science.  Yet,  when  we  re- 
collect how  diverse  are  the  attilades  of  mind,  and  the  facnV 
ties  called  forth  in  the  two  depitrtmentB,  our  wonder  partially 


In  the  one  class  of  sciences  the  steps  are  demonstrstire, 
the  insight  intuitive,  and  tlie  relation  in  which  the  reasoning 
proceeds  is  one  of  absolute  coincidence  between  members, 
both  of  which  are  perfectly  seen  ;  in  the  other  class,  we  deal 
with  resemblauces  reached  by  the  sen<4ee,  partial  io  tbem- 
selves,  and  only  partially  perceived,  and  with  causes  known 
only  through  their  effects,  and  thus  never  completely  known. 
The  whole  movement  is  one — not  of  reasoning,  but  of  inquiry 
— by  which  we  add  fact  to  fact,  and  so  come  slowly  and  in- 
perfectly  to  understand  the  events  that  transpire  about  ns. 

The  regulative  idea  of  the  doductive  sciences  is  that  of  re- 
semblance under  its  full,  perfect  form — identity  ;  expreRsins 
itself  in  such  axioms  as,  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  som  of  lO 
its  parts,  in  the  complete  equality  of  mathematical  units,  aui 
in  the  inclaaion  of  the  r&inor  under  the  major  premise. 
Handling  truth  under  such  ideas,  the  mind  never  needs  lo.g:o 
out  of  itself. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  the  regulative  ideas  are  resemblance 
ander  its  'partial  and  analogical  form^,  and  cause  and  effect 
Here  the  mind  must  constanlly  go  out  of  itself,  has  no  deeper 
insight  than  that  of  the  senses,  nnd  must,  by  "patient  observa- 
tion, reach  the  nature  and  limits  of  resemblances,  tlio  charac- 
ter and  fullness  of  causes  expounded  in  the  entire  circle  of 
their  effects. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  mind,  having  in  iti*  own 
workshop  »et  up  such  a  beautiful  mechanism  of  thought  as  the 
propositions  of  Euclid,  or  the  Aristotelian  logic,  should  tool 
upon  them  as  the  types  of  knowledge,  be  forced  with  relao 
tauce  to  lay  aside  its  analytic  solvents,  and  should  go  forth 
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impatiently  to  inqnire  into  those  imperfect  agreements  of 
which,  Btone  by  Btooe,  indaction  builds  its  temple.  When 
Doble  edifices  of  demonstrative  truth  had  gone  Qp,  like  a 
dream  of  magic,  an  exhalation  of  the  br^n,  itisnot  snrpriBing 
tbat  philosophy  was  slow  to  accept  the  sweat  and  toil  of  day 
labor,  that  she  did  not  easily  take  to  hod  and  hammer — the  stone 
and  mortar  of  mere  masonry. 

We  are  now  embarrassed  by  another  such  transition.  Hen, 
who  have  done  much  in  science,  very  freely  ridicnla  the  im- 
perfections of  philosophy,  afSrming  that  nothing  of  moment 
will  be  accomplished  in  this  department  till  the  methods  bo 
successful  in  physical  research  are  adopted.  There  is  here  a 
double  error.  These  men  neither  recognize  the  advance  made 
by  philosophy,  nor  in  the  least  see  the  inapplicability  to  men- 
tal science  of  those  ideas  which  play  ao  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  material  world. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  bold  dash  which  a  philosopher' 
of  this  school,  astride  the  hobby  of  positive  knowledge,  will 
sometimes  make  into  this  intellectual  Geld,  overturning  at  the 
first  tilt  liberty,  right,  all  that  is  peculiar  to  philosophy  ;  and 
how,  after  this  new  confusion  and  overthrow,  he  trots  com- 
placently back,  as  if  something  worth  while  had  now  been 
done,  an  initial  step  of  progress  been  taken,  and  a  good 
lessoD  tanght  the  musty  metaphysicians,  if  they  should  only 
have  sight  enough  left  to  see  it.  So  Buckle  denies  the  lead> 
iog  facts  of  mind,  and  swoops  away  the  prime  truths  of  his- 
tory in  a  work  which  claims  to  be  their  philosophy.  So  phre- 
Qot(^y,  having  secured  the  whole  science  of  mind  betwaen  its 
thumb  &nd  forefinger,  fumbles  the  skulls  of  clowns,  and  fools, 
and  criminaU ;  expounds  the  living  play  of  thought  by  peep- 
ing into  ita  dead  cranium  ;  expresses  the  powers,  loves,  aspira- 
tions of  man  iA  vulgar  fractions ;  and,  with  model,  map  and 
chart,  makes  the  outlines  and  relations  of  the  soul  more 
systematic  and  simple  than  the  geography  of  the  German 
States.  He  who  expects  to  carry  the  same  methods  from  one 
department  to  the  other,  to  lay  down  an  iron  track  from  phyai- 
cal  science  to  philosophy,  and  to  pass  over,  carrying  all  his 
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rolling  Btoefc  with  him,  will  do  notfaiog  bat  bewilder  himaelf 
and  mislead  others.  Philosophy  is  a  new  contineDi;  an  ocew 
rt^ls  between  it  and  the  physical  world  ;  new  regulative  ideu 
here  start  up  and  bind  nil  saccesafiil  methods  to  their  recogni- 
iion.  As  we  pass  theee  waters,  we  must  sail  by  the  stan  ip 
.tile  ascendancy,  not  by  those  below  the  horison ;  as  we  step 
upon  these  shores,  we  most  hare  our  Bttcoa,  our  novum  or- 
fftmum — a  new  charter  of  rights.  If  we  treat  of  ethics,  w« 
mast  turn  our  corapats  to  its  polar  star,  the  right ;  if  of  homsD 
action,  we  tnu»t  accept  to  the  fall  its  condition,  liberty ;  if  of 
jtheology,  we  must  reach  God  by  a  hound  o£  tha  soul,  a  grasp 
of  faith  never  Rgaio  to  be  ahaken  off. 

We  have  already  tarried  long  on  the  philosophical  beftrinp 
of  oar  aabject,  and  pass  to  its  theological  connections. 

Hereourfirststatementis,  That  ourintaitiona  oonstitote tb« 
refuge  and  bulwark  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  illudtrationi 
are  so  iiamerooB  and  important  that  aelection  is  not  eatj. 
We  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  these  intuitions  were  first 
fet  up  as  a  barrier  against  the  sweeping  akepticism  (^  Home, 
a  skepticism  so  profound  and  great  that  nothing  coald  or  did 
withstand  it,  op  the  old  ground  that  all  knowledge  ia  derived 
fntm  experience.  Against  this  delgge  many  w^thless  moandi 
of  sand,  down  t^  our  own  time,  have  been  thrown  op  ;  buttb* 
grave  of  these  waters  was  only  found  in  the  new  philosophj 
of  Beid  and  Kant.  Then,  with  a  great  gulf,  the  heavens  bv 
gan  to  port  from  the  earth,  and  td  take  to  themselves  thii 
child  born  not  more  of  science  than  of  faith.  If  men  had  de. 
fended  and  devdoped  t^e  intuitive  ground  with  the  same  skiU 
ftnd  firmness  with  which  it  was  taken,  the  philo^phic  founda- 
tions of  theology  would  to-day  be  much  hrojader,  much  mors 
impregnable. 

Nor  need  we  refer  again  to  those  methods  of  rewooing  by 
which  i^ilosopby,  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  positive  ftuowledge, 
baa  warned  off  from  its  limits,  apd  pushed  beyond  its  palea, 
ny  idea  of  the  infinite,  and  thus  driven  religion  tqt  ipto  the 
Tealn^  of  mytbs,  inventions,  chaos  and  night. 
The  inpenetrable  defence  against  all  afioh  awffltn  i*  th* 
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firm,  DoyUldi^g  aaaertioD  of  intaitive  power,  proved  by  thf 
natBie,  qniTeriKtHty  ^d  necesuty  of  tbs  idem  it  give^  oil 
Ueo  may  raaaon  liberty  away,  azid  witb  it  responsibility  u)d 
the  Diviqe  goTemment,  bat  it  is  Bare  to  retuni  the  ioaUnt  wy 
^vepltty  to  oatuia,  to  re-opea  the  grooads  of  guilt  and  re-lay  tbf» 
fonodntioiiB  of  ^oral  law  ;  so  ijB  tt  with  rjgbt,  witb  all  the  ideaf 
Uieology  eapeciatly  baodtes ;  tbey  bave  eacli  in  tora  been  as- 
sailed, and  each  beeo  inriocible  only  when  beld  as  intuitive, 
it  is  as  true  ftf  tbesa  bolier,  aa  Horace  foand  it  of  lower  iiO' 
pnlBes,  driven  oat  with  a  pitcbfork  they  ^oop  come  bacjc 

to  US. 

Agaif ,  our  intaitive  powen  fu-e  tb«  chief  organs  of  faitb. 
All  recq^ize  tbe  emotional  element  in  faith,  not  all  its  iut^- 
lectqal  elem#iit.  Yet  true  faith  is  no  more  blind,  ia  no  lew 
ntiooal,  th49  philoaophy  itself.  We  are  iocUned  especially  to 
dignify  w;itli  the  termp  Icnowledge,  Bcieoce,  the  cooclusions  of 
Qur  logical,  our  ;-^tiocin«tiye  processes.  These  ^em  more  Uif 
product^  of  our  own  thonght,  bave  been  eecared  with  a  niorf 
manifest  and  diversified  HCtion  of  onr  facultiec,  with  the  fofl 
play  of  0^  scientific  method?  ;  and  sufier  the  mind,  with  aU 
the  pride  of  roiteration,  to  travel  over  the  ground,  step  bj 
■tep,  by  wliicb  they  have  been  gaiaed.  Our  iotaitions,  oo 
tlie  olher  haod,  come,  we  hardly  know  how,  are  tbe  still  voicB 
within  04,  and,  sternly  questioned,  seem  to  forget  or  lose  their 
measage  altogetlier. 

Yet  these  intoittons  above  all  prodqcts  of  tbe  mind  ar^ 
certified  by  the  seal  of  Qod.  Indeed,  the  wbo)e  credence  wf 
give  them  arises  from  faiih  in  Him,  and  thas  in  the  powen 
vhicb  he  has  bestowed.  We  accept  the  coovictian*  and  voio« 
of  the  seal,  because  we  believe  that  therein  God  whisperv 
otherwise  ineffable  truths  to  ai,  spd  dfaws  directly  the  inn^f 
ear  l^ld  eye  of  the  mind  to  himself.  Argament  may  assail  thesf 
first  conditions  ofbelief,  baf^faith  makep  tbein  her  cila4pii  ^luf 
frill  not  Knrrender  them.  She  reposes  oa  these  great  trutbm 
Maled  to  bsTBclf  ander  the  hand  of  God,  as  title-deeds  whicl) 
philosophy  may  not  recognise,  hot  cannot  invalidate.     . 

There  ww  ^abliiaity  as  w^ll  as  do^atisip  in  thf  aiiQifich- 
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ing  faith  with  which  Keid  fled  to  the  coDTictions  of  comiDon 
eense,  and  refused  to  yield  to  &  skepticiein  he  couid  not  dit- 
tiDotly  confute.  Thin  repose  on  the  voice  of  (>od  within  bim, 
prepared  the  way  for  that  recognition,  those  limitations  and 
teats,  of  our  intuitions  which  make  them  as  incontrovertible 
as  they  were  before  certain.  Faith  in  the  time  of  panic  held 
the  ground  till  logic  could  rally  its  forces  and  reclaim  it  for 
trntb.  Theae  intuitive  convictions  thus  became  the  refuge  of 
faith,  the  ground  of  that  certainty  with  which  it  excIaimB,  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

We  eee  also  how  faith,  through  them,  secures  ita  superior 
hold  of  the  snpemalund  and  invisible.  In  proportion  as  we 
carry  the  balance  of  authority  over  to  the  logic^  fiicultjes,  and 
employ  these  to  reflect  discredit  npon  oor  iDtttitions,  or  to 
deny  them  altogether,  spiritual  vision  is  losl.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  faith  revives,  as  we  distrust  our  own  coQclnsions,  and 
prefer  rather  to  rely  on  the  firfit  convictions  of  the  soul,  the 
Bupemafnral  comes  back  to  us,  and  we  live  as  seeing  tbingt 
invisible.  Faith  thus  shows  itself  the  ground  of  the  esercisa 
of  those  faculties  by  which  we  reach  the  central  truths  of  tlie 
spiritual  world.  Only  as  we  become  children  and  learn  toH» 
and  to  hear  with  the  undoubting  play  of  native  powers,  doesthe 
supernatural  h-ive  its  just  authority  with  m.  The  maD  who 
uses  hid  ratiocinative  faculties  as  the  only  and  the  complete  in- 
terpreters of  truth,  is  like  one  who  should  indst  on  altrayi 
wearing  a  microscope  before  the  eye.  Doubtless,  certaia 
things  close  at  hand  he  might  see  with  astonishing  fulluess  of 
details,  but  the  grand  range  of  the  universe,  which  belongs  to 
the  naked  eye,  would  be  lost;  the  sweep  of  the  earth  and 
the  glory  of  the  heavens  would  be  voiled.  Strike  down 
the  glass,  and  give  him  sight  in  place  of  this  mole-like  vision. 
Faith,  weary  of  the  narrow  stretch  of  the  reaaoning  powers, 
looks  up,  and  beholds  its  God.  The  overpowering,  command- 
ing element  in  its  argument  is  the  intuitive  one,  setting  the 
glory  of  the  infinite,  as  the  balance  and  fullness  of  thought, 
over  ^[ainst  the  excellency  of  the  finite. 

Now,  also,  may  we  understand  the  inner  illnminatioD  of  • 
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pare  spirit.  How  a,  clear  atmosphere  lengtbeoa  TiBion,  and 
carrtea  Bight  pleasurably  to  the  snmmitof  far  off  mountains,  or 
enables  it  to  gather  ap  ulong  the  elope  of  hill  and  valley  the 
iDnnmerabla  diversities  of  objects  and  enrfaces.  We  are 
aBtoni^Khed  at  the  distinctness  and  multiplicity  of  details 
rendered  by  the  eye  in  a  perfect  medium.  Let  the  mists  of 
passion,  prejadice,  false  philosophy,  that  hang  on  our  epiritnal 
horizon,  and  draw  tt\eir  unrecognized  veil  over  na,  be  cleared 
up  ;  let  the  inner  eye,  whose  light  is  the  lamb  of  God,  be  pat 
in  qniet,  complete  poseeGaion  of  ite  own  field,  and  we  shall  dis- 
cover linos  of  revelation  longer  than  those  which  descend  upon 
US  from  Orion  and  the  milky  way,  broader,  fuller,  more  penetrat- 
ing than  those  which  go  ebbing  forth  from  the  fountains  of 
the  enn.  With  eyee  coached  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  shall  range 
the  invisible  world,  with  a  vision  like  that  which  now  wanders 
at  will  throngh  the  confines  of  this  physical  universe,  and  feed 
on  its  troth  and  beauty. 

Our  intuitions,  also,  show  themselves  the  adjuncts  of  faith 
by  the  interpretation  they  bring  to  portions  of  Scripture.  We 
should  be  slow  to  draw  direct  proof  from  the  Bible  for  a  point 
in  philosophy,  so  wholly  ia  it  shaped  to  the  practical  exigen- 
cies of  the  spiritual  life,  so  completely  is  it  devoid  of  those 
clues  and  implications  of  a  metaphysical  aysteni  which  belong 
to  human  composition  on  kindred  themes.  A  very  different 
thing  ig  it  to  observe  the  fullnees  and  force  which  our  philo- 
sophy reveals  to  us  in  Biblical  statements.  The  wisdom  of 
the  word  is  said  to  be  foolisbneaa  with  God.  The  profune 
and  vfun  babblings  and  oppositions  of  acience  falsely  bo  called 
are  spoken  of,  and  things  which  indeed  have  a  show  of  wisdom. 
These  and  similar  paast^ea  are  certainly  not  intended  to  dis- 
parage knowledge  or  human  faculties,  bat  rather  those  con- 
clnsions  of  reason  which  are  thrown  into  opposition  with  our 
primary  convictiona.  Thie  is  the  wisdom  of  man  as  opposed 
to  God's  wiadonf,  an  argument  into  which  we  have  skillfully 
woven  our  own  will  and  desire,  and  then  used  it  to  hush  and 
smother  the  voice  of  God  in  the  aoul. 

Thus  it  is  said,  if  any  man  thinketh  he  kuowetb  anythinghe 
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knoweth  oothiiig  y«t  as  he  oaght  to  kaow.  The  conceit  ud 
usurfince  of  onr  logic  are  here  floog  baek  upon  us  w  proof  ot 
Ignoraace^  and  we  are  remanded  to  that  more  ondeGnedi 
batnbU,  yet  profoand  knowledge  which  comes  hy  love.  Th« 
bonest  pls7  of  ov  faculties,  thp  doing  of  Qod's  will,  is  made 
the  coadition  of  knowing  the  doctrine. 

So  fandainental,  both  to  philosophy  and  religioo,  ia  the 
recognition  of  the  iotoitive  grasp  and  range  of  the  bnman  bqqJ 
in  the  invisible  world-  If  we  retreat  no  further  than  HamUtoD^ 
and  with  him  believe  that  tbe.BOtioD  of  cause  (trises  from  the 
inability  of  the  mind  to  ctmceivea  beginning,  and  that  the  idea  of 
the  in6oiteis  the  fidlmgoffaod  vacancy  of  our  feeble  intellect,  we 
aball  find  that  oar  argument  has  cut.  at  some  invisible  point 
above,  the  lines  of  thought  which  ran  heavenward,  and  that 
they  now  fall  back  upon  us,  elack  and  worthless  cordi^ftt  onablv 
to  lift  U8  a  foot  froqi  thje  earth. 

If  we  sink  into  that  other  philoaophy,  which  nakee  all 
knowledge  the  generalisation  of  experience,  odt  eyea  are  out, 
and  we  shall  grind  io  the  mills  of  the  PhilistiDes,  till  Qod  sees 
fit  to  visit  Bs.  But  if  we  awaken  the  puwers  of  the  80«l,  if  we 
see  what  we  may  lea,  and  believe  what  we  see,  conviction 
will  gather  atrength  in  tb«  mind,  and  «'e  may  say  to  logic, 
filling  the  ears  of  a  criUcal  world  witii  the  din  of  its  diveru- 
fied  preoCe,  9a  the  men-of-^anuria  to  the  womeo  who  led 
them  to  Christ :  "  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  say- 
ing, for  we  have  heard  htm  ovselras,  and  know  that  this  ie 
indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

It  is  not-  by  a  priori  aud  a  fotteriort  argnmrats,  by  the 
heavy  doping  of  logical  wings,  carefully  balanced  on  this 
sido  and  on  that,  that  Uie  soul  mounts  to  Qod.  Such  a  labo' 
rious  flight  caooot  transcend  the  dense  atmosphere  which 
snstuqs  it.  We  reach  the  upper  region,  where  mere  blood 
eomes  pricking  through  the  pores,  onder  th«  piercing  eye  aod 
buoyant  power  of  our  intuitive  nature,  moving  in  direct  line, 
by  concentrated  impulsei  towards  its  llaker.  We  do,  indeed, 
find  onr  starting-point  in  the  data  of  sense,  bat  the  mind  is 
not  shot  thence  with  the  dead  force  of  au  argument,  as  the 
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■tone  flang  from  the  catapalt,  bat  l«nps  thence  with  the  living 
fire  of  the  aonl,  aa  the  eagle  from  its  perch. 

Here  science  carries  death  wherever  it  goes.  Eren  pfayai- 
cal  life  it  strives  'to  resolve  into  chemical  and  mechanical 
pfaeRDmenii,  and  is  contdot  in  proportion  as  it  has  driven  be- 
fore it  all  free,  personal  and  immaterial  agencies.  Universal, 
eternal,  anchangeable  law  is  its  favorite  formula,  thus  looking 
upon  nature  as  having  everywhere  stifiened  into  cold,  dry 
atom,  beyond  the  power  of  the  potter,  whether  for  honor  or 
dishonor.  Under  tfaie  banner  sctdnce  still  leads  many  a  foray 
on  bith ;  it  knows  not  how  to  hnndlea  spiritaal  force.  When 
it  has  filled  the  universe  from  side  to  side,  and  end*  to  end, 
with#the  play  and  bum  of  second  canses,  it  site  down  to  con- 
template tbe  apectacle  with  the  delight  of  the  mechanist 
who  bas  crowded  bis  factory,  from  loFt  to  basement,  with  Ch» 
noixy  wbeeU'  of  indastry,  and  made  hnman  life  in  man  and 
diild  their  implemeDt  and  B»rvaut,  ranning  as  they  run,  or 
mogfat  and  crushed  by  them. 

Let  ur  rather  welcome  that  intuitive  philosophy,  which  is 
•ble  to  recognize  spiritu^  truth  as'  it  cornea  flooding  throngh  . 
the  physical  world,  and  ii>  fonnd  everywhere  palpitating  in  it, 
giving  it  the  pbetry  and  inspired  life  of  religion,  binding  back 
the  ml  to  doi;  a  philosophy  thai  will  not  enSer  these 
faeaTMd,  as  they  gush  oat  with  warmth  by  day,  and  radiate 
ttie  iofinite  reaohev  of  God's  wisdom  by  night,  to  become  to 
the  f  oal'>as  cold  and  cheerless  as  an  ioe  palace ;  nor  this  world, 
with  ita  diversified,  dependent  lives,  children  of  a  near  and 
iwt  Provideoce;  to  waste  its  words  of  present  watchfulness 
attd  love  on  the  silent  air ;  bat  fills  tbe  soul  and  the  wiiverae 
profenadly  fnll,  ss  its  last,  mwt  cemprehensive  and  certain 
nvdatkMi,  with  the  idea  (A  the  Infinite,  tbe  Almighty,  thus 
eoBqKOTti^  baek  from  tbe  cold,  dead  forces  of  scieuoe  the 
SDimatB  worid  to  a  livii%  OocL 
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Abt.  TT.  —  INTERPRETATION  OF  JAMES  iv.  6,  ,IN    OONNECTIOS 
■WITH  GENESIS  iv.  7. 
By  K  PuHT.* 

[This  passf^in  Jnmes  ib  considered  hj  some  interpreters 
as  one  of  itlie  most  diSScult  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Stitdicn  vnd  Kri/item,  snd  atiier  Qermaa  periodicals,  have 
largely  discnsned  it.  In  1840,  Zyro,  of  Bars, advocated  intlie 
Studiea  subBtantially  the  following  view : — "  Since  Chv  Scrip- 
ture says  that  the  Holy  Ohost  which  dwells  in  tis  striTSl 
against  envy,  this  is  a  truth  which  certuinly  unveils  the  divine 
grace ;  but  the  Scripture  epeake  of  a  still  greater  gift  of 
grace,"  etc.  Kern,  in  his  commentary  on  James  (1838),adopt- 
ing  a  reading  of  Lacfamann,  renders  thus:  "  God  zealously 
longs  for  the  Spirit  which  he  has  made  to  dwell  in  ns."  Tho- 
lack,  in  his  lait.  Anseiger,  1843,  gives  the  sense  thns :  "  The 
Holy  Ghoflt  who  dwells  in  you  loves  yon  with  a  jealous  aSec- 
tion ;  bo  will  endure  no  other  love,  no  friendship  of  the  worid 
(vs.  4) ;  bat  in  return  he  gives  greater  gifts,  and  makes  up  for 
all  he  deprived  yon  of,"  etc.  Baur,  in  the  Thedbog.  JaJirbticher, 
Tubingen,' 1855,  says  the  citation  is  from  Oeoesis  vi.  1,  and 
the  sense  this  :  "  Do  yon  think  that  the  Spirit  saith  in  vaisi 
Out  of  envy  hath  be  a  desire  to  the  Spirit  that  dwells  in  nsT 
(t.  e.,  that  Gild  is  unwilling  to  give  his  Spirit  to  men  because 
he  thinks  them  unworthy  to  have  it,  since  they  are  of  flesh?) 
As  little  will  he  do  thus  with  them  who  turn  to  the  world 
through  fleshly  Insts.  On  the  contrary,  to  those  who  torn  to 
him  ho  giveth  more  grace,"  etc.  Dr.  Grimm,  j^/udien  undKrii- 
ien,  1854,  renders :  "Is  oar  envy  a  work  of  the  Spirit?  No,biit 
he  giveth  more  grace,"  etc.  The  author  of  the  following  article 
advocated  his  interpretation  against  Zyro  in  the  Studien  und 

*  IVuuUtsd  bom  the  ThaAgiicMa  StiMfira  awf  Kritiim. 
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Kriliken.  Zyro  replied,  1861.  And  now  Herr  Paret,  Deacon 
in  MackmUhl,  snms  up  the  matter  in  a,  concise  exposition  and 
defense,  wbich  is  certainly  ingeniona,  and  may  help  to  throw 
some  light  on  this  enigmatical  text. — Eds.] 

Frevioos  investigations  have  made  two  points  clear.  1.  That 
the  passage  maybe  so  punctuated  thnt.the  qnotation  shall 
begin  with  eViwoSe?,  land  not  with  Tepos.  2.  That  the  rtpos, 
before  'envy,'  can  have  the  sense  of  Jtepi,  as  in  Lnke  xviii.  1, 
andHeb.iv.  13.  This  I  assume,  and  translate  the  passage,  with 
Saach,  thus :  "  Or  do  ye  think  that  the  Scriptnre  saitb  in  vain 
about '  envy,  that  it  lusteth  (longs)  for  the  spirit  that  dwelleth 
inua'?"  This  reading— or,  rather,  punctuation — and  this 
translation,  being  considered  as  allowable,  and,  I  may  add,  the 
most  simple  and  nataral,  it  is  still  to  be  vindicated  (1)  io  rela- 
tion to  the  sense  and  connection,  and  (2)  in  respeettothe  pas- 
sage here  cited  from  Geneeia. 

1.  The  connection  is  clear,  and.  is  ^so  correctly  given  by 
Zyro,  in  general  terms.  The  subject  of  discourse  is  watchful- 
ness against  the  influence  of  the  world,  the  Sesh  and  the  devil, 
and  particularly  againfit  envious  and  jealous  striving,  whereby 
grace  and  the  new  life,  the  gift  of  God,  are  imperiled.  Tliis 
yielding  to  the  flesh  and  the  world,  already  (in  verse  2)  set 
before  the  reader  as  'killing'  and  'envying,'  as  'fighting'  and 
'warring,'  is  declared  to  be  (verse  4)  adultery  towards  God, 
ensuring  his  enmity,  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  bringing  the  ■ 
devil  near  and  giving  him  power  over  the  soul.  The  object 
of  onr  passage,  then,  ia  to  give  a  scriptural  basis  for  this 
earnest  warning,  and  it  does  this  in  the  above  citation. 

What,  now,  is  the  smae  of  these  words?  Zyro  doubts 
whether  it  can  be  said  with  psychological  accuracy  that 
"  envy  lusU,  or  longs,  to  get  possession  of  man ;"  for  he  says, 
envy  is  a  mere  negation,  and  is  within  the  soul,  and  not,  like  an 
evil  spirit  (Matthew  xii.  44),  outside  of  the  man.  And  yet  I 
most  think  that  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  just  this :  Envy 
loDgs  to  get  possession  of  man.  Zyro,  following  Kamphausen 
(in  the  Studien  vnd  Kritibm,  1860,  p.  116  sq.)  with  reference 
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to  tbs  application  of  Geneeis  iv.  7  to  thitf  ctse',  stuniblet  at 
Ibe  seeming  oontradictioD,  that  sin  ahonld  b«  mid  to  lie  in 
iTait  before  tbe  door  of  the  heart,.wbile  it  is  otill  and  ever 
within,  whenever  an^  one  acts  tinjiiBtly,  or  even  feelB  nnjuft);. 
Bat  on  this  point  I  need  only  refer  to  one  of  tbe  most  terrible 
inetancea  of  thia  enigmatic'  truth,  whicb,  however,  we  eveTy- 
where  eBcoonter,  viz.,  that  of  Jadas  Iscariot:  He  was  eatanio 
tfven  before  Satan  in  a  special  eense  entered  into  him  (John 
vi.  70 ;  xiii.  27).  So,  too,  all  of  os  have  sin  in  our  hearts,  and 
yet  bin  aliw  remains  onteide,  especially  in  its  demoniacal  coir 
oentration,  lying  in  wuit  for  more  complete  entrance  witbio 
our  hearts,  that  it  may  make  those  satanic  end  ungodly  who 
•re  partially  r^hteons.  Sin,  especially  in  its  concentration  at 
a  personal  power,  strives  with  tbe  human  personality  tbathu 
not  yet  become  satanic,  in  order  to  get  full  hold,  to  poasees 
and  to  devour  like  a  lion.  See  Peter  v.  8,  to  which  pasa^ 
and  epistle  James  refers. 

Besides,  sin — here  viewed  in  the  special  form  of  enyy — is  not 
ft  mere  nega^on,  but  a  power,  in  its  negation,  working  in  pi^ 
■jtive  hostility  to  the  good ;  see  Bom.  vii.  8, 11, 17, 20.  Henn 
tiiere  is  no  psycholc^ic^  objection  to  taking  "  envy  "  as  tbs 
tvbjed  of  "  lasteth ;"  the  connection,  in  fact,  favors  this ;  for 
the  readers,  as  we  have  seen,  are  throHtened  with  having  &t 
ain,  thnt  has  insinuated  itself,  get  the  upper  hand,  and  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  better  part,  which  they  now  have.  Tbey 
themselves  are  of  divided  hearts  (verses  4  and  8),  and  their 
enemy — that  is  "  envy  " — with  whom  they  have  alreadybegflo 
to  dally,  is  represented  as  hnving  aomething  of  independence, 
something  personal,  and  which  they  oaghtto  snbjagate,  whicb 
they  are  still  able  to  withstand,  but  which  demands,  on  &« 
Ttoy  account,  a  doable  watchfulness.  Thia  personification  of 
envy  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  expression,  "adulterers,"  and 
the  contrast  between  the  "  world  "  and  "  God,"  in  verse  i,  in 
part  by  the  reference  to  "  the  devil "  in  what  follows.  The 
wt)rd  "lasteth  "  strikingly  corresponda  with  this  personification 
of  envy. 

Bat,  now,  how  is  it  *ith  the  object  T  Many  interpreters  art 
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relactHDt  to  apply  to  the  spirit  which  dwells  in  man  by  ntttur^ 
tlie  wordrt,  "  the  Spirit  that  dwells  in  ub."  (With  our  under 
sbrnd'ng  a!  the  verse,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Buch  inters 
pretattnnit  as  make  "the  spirit  of  envy"  to  mean  the  same 
with  "  flesh,"  or  the  natural  man  ;  for  Zyro  is  right  in  e^iying 
that  "fiesh"  and  "spirit"  are  contraries,  and  cannot  he  t'dcen 
as  identical.)  In  oor  view,  the  word  "spirit"  here  includes 
both  the  nataral  human  sojal  (P^cAe)  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  dwells  in  believers  (Rom.  viii,  9).  Inconteslahlv,  the 
hi);ber,  better  part  of  man  is  implied,  which  (whether  belong- 
ing to  bis  native  endowmenls — Gen.  ii.  7 — or  rt;ceived  i)j 
&ith)  descends  from  God  and  tnkes  abiide  in  man.  And  at 
ChriHtinnx,  believers,  are  here  addressed,  the  Holy  Spirit  ii 
not  excluded  bnt  included  ;  but,  as  the  text  is  tnkeu  from  th« 
Old  Testament,  tho  physical  or  natnral  spirit  of  man  is  first  of 
all  implied,  which  in  the  New  Testament  appears  ia 
higher  pntence  throogh  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
By  "spirit,"  therefore,  we  are  here  to  understiind  both  m)in'« 
Dative  "pirit  and  the  holy  spirit  of  life  coming  from  God  ;  and, 
'  WH  m  iy  add,  that  in  the  passR^e  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which 
allusion  in  mnde,  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  is  not  distinctly  spoken 
of.  However,  this- speciHl  piira-<e,  "the  spirit  that  dwtOls  in 
ti!>,"  strikingly  fits  in  witii  the  oonti^xt,  because  the  renders  are 
thus  remiitded  of  the  nobility  oE'  their  original  and  renewed 
descent  from  God,  whereby  they  are  bound,  if  they  would  live ' 
after  their  true  nature,  to  abide  in  the  spirit,  and  to  ward  off 
the  assaults  of  "envy,"  which  comes  of  the  world,  the  fiesb 
and  tiie  devil,  and  i*  therefore  earthly,  carnal  and  deviliib; 
BO  thiit  thns  their  spiritual  life  be  not  abased  by  adultery,aiid 
in  the  end  brought  wholly  under  the  doroinioti  of  thd  Evil 
One, 

2.  It  remains  for  ns  to  consider  the  citation,  and  first  of  all 
to  find  wbnt  pa:>sage  is  here  cited.  Manifestly,  Jaines  xup^ 
p<«es  that  the  passage  is  well  known.  We  are  not  to  loiiJc 
for  it,  then,  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  in  nn  apocryphal  book« 
nor  need  we  suppose  th^it  it  is  in  a  book  now  lost.  It  seems  to 
me  indabitttble  that  Genesis  iv.  7,  is  the  passage  referred  tov 
19 
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Viz.,  "  Unto  thee  is  hia  desire,"  or  '  he  longs  (hiats)  after  tbee.' 
The  citation  id  literst  as  to  the  rnhject  and  predicate ;  not 
literal,  but  illostrative,  in  rehilion  to  the  ohject. 

The  predicate  '  deaire',  (Heb.  te^ooqa)  it  is  evident,  la  iden- 
tica]  with  the  word  in  Jumes.  Tet  we  may  allude  to  the 
■pecial  usage  of  this  word  as  npplied  to  the  conjugal  desire  of 
Woman  formin  (Gen.  iii.),  or  ofmnn  to  woman  (f^ong  of  Songs, 
Tii.  II  (10).  which  is  here  pertinent  in  connection  witbtba 
previou:*  references  to  'uduitererK.' 

The  fubject  in  both  pxBsageii  is  only  the  indefinite  pronoun, 
or  the  verbal  ending  of  the  third  pemon,  not  the  nomen  tui«- 
lomh'wttn  itself ;  and  this  is  not  unimportant  for  the  psrallelism. 
But  it  is  of  special  note,  that  the  eiibject  to  be  anpplied  \i  in 
the  masculine  gender,  and  this  too  in  the  Hebrew,  and,  what 
is  more  striking,  it  follows  a  feminine  form.  Thisid  importaot 
in  relation  to  the  person ificHtion  of  "  envy."  For  in  tiie  p>* 
Mgo  in  Genesis  reference  is  6rst  had  to  sin,  that  is  the  sin  of 
•ovy,  as  lurking  before  the  door  of  the  hesrt,  to  find  sdmis- 
cion  ;  for  "  its  longing  is  towards  man" — in  this  ca-e  towinb 
Cain.  Bat  in  what  follows  another  eabject  ia  eobstiluted  for 
the  '  sin,'  viz.. '  one  that  lies  in  wait,'  and  this  subject  wna  pre- 
viously tlio  predicate  ;  the  sin  of  ■  envy'  is,  then,  in  Gene«ii 
•Iso,  personified,  and  in  a  very  distinct  way,  strikingly  hke  tlie 
jwrsonification  of  the  devil  as  'a  roHring  lion'  in  JamCiand  in 
the  corresponding  passage  in  1  Peter,  v.  5-8,  to  which  itllasioii 
Ib  doubtless  had  in  James.  And  it  is  all  the  more  UDwamolr 
Able  to  blunt  the  edge  of  this  sharp  personification  by  «ege- 
tical  ftexibiltty,  since  it  is  the  Lord  God  himself  who  ia  iipeRk- 
ii^  in  thitf  'scriptnre'  of  the  Old  TentBtnent;  which  factslao 
■iskes  it  doubly  congraous  with  what  ia  snid  in  the  next 
Terse  (James  iv,  6),  "  be  giveth  greater  grace." 

As  to  the  difference  in  the  object — instead  of '  unto  t)ieG'(afl 
in  Gen.  iv.  7),  James  has  '  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  ns,'— this 
k  not  inconsistent  with  the  correctness  of  the  citation,  for  it  is 
•nly  an  instance  of  using  a  passage  by  ^vay  of  illuatntioD,  and 
n  a  wider  point  of  view  ;  and  it  ia  «t>ed,  as  already  intiniHted, 
with  skilfal  adaptation  to  the  readers,  to  remind  iheni  of  tbe 
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ncrednera  of  the  perRonality  with  which  they  are  enaotiled* 
Hence  also  James  Belecta  the  first  person  plaral '  ns,'  io  order  to 
ioclnde  bimseif  hb  well  hb  his  readers  id  the  number  of  those 
who  are  sauciified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  who  do  not  of 
figbt  belong  to  the  devil,  bat  are  to  withstand  him.  James 
bad  the  more  warraat  for  using  the  phrase  in  Genesis  ('nnto 
thee*)  in  this  way,  because  the  other  passage  in  Genesis  (li.  7) 
which  xpeuks  of  the '  spirit'  breathed  into  man,  would  natorally 
come  into  mind  in  connection  with  Gen.  iv.  7  ;  and  then,  too* 
tile 'desire'  spoken  of  in  Gen.  iii.  16,  (where  also,  as  in  it.  7 
the  word  tnashal  'rnle'  is  appended,)  is  naed  more  in  relation 
to  the  body,  while  in  iv.  7,  it  is  a  desire  in  relation  to  the 
'spirit',  which  James  means  to  emphasize  in  order  toacorrect 
niiderstanding  of  what  be  says  in  verse  4,  about  '  adnlterers' 
and  '  adnlteresses.' 

The  more  exactly  we  consider  both  these  passages  in  their 
vortls  and  connection,  the  wore,  I  think,  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  they  are  related  to  each  other.  We  may  also  take  into 
account  the  similarity  of  sitoation  in  both  oases,  Tiz.,-a  heart 
in  danger  of  evil,  yet  forewarned  by  God  ;  io  both,  diaaenbioa 
between  brethren,  in  connection  with  prayers  (and  sacrifices)  ; 
the  expressions  in  James  about  'ki.ling'  and  '  desiring  to  have,' 
'  fightii^ '  and  '  warring,'  all  culminating  in  '  envy',  and  the 
de'^riptioD  of  Gain's  '  fallen  conntenaDoe,' indicating  the  wrath, 
which  threatens  to  pass  from  envy  and  revenge  into  open 
mnrder ;  and  tbeu,  too,  the  craft  of  Satan,  seeing  all,  tmd 
Bctaatly  prevailing  over  Gain,  who  "  was  of  that  wicked  one" 
1  John,  iii.  12)  ;  while  it  is  the  object  of  Jamea  to  warn 
against  his  snbtleties  (verse  7). 

This  passage,  too,  in  James  (iv.  5),  throws  light  npoD  that  in 
Genesis,  iv,  7,  which  has  been  so  variously  interpreted.*  There 
is  a  maniffrit  reference  to  the  peril  of  the  soul  from  thd  wrath 
and  "  taUii^  ooanteiMDce"  to  which  Cain  had  yieldad,  in  con- 
trast with  the  uplifted  look  of  friendship.  It  may  suffioe  to 
give  in  a  paraphrase  a  rendering  in  the  passage  in  Genesis  : 

•  8m  KuaplwiiMn  in  ThML  8tBd)«i  tnad  Kritlk«n,  ISeOt  p.  11^  if. 
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"Is  it  not  M>?  when  tbon  art  right,  then  thoa  art  friendl; 
(toivardii  God  and  thy  brother ;  meHtiing  this — bo  is  an  uplifted 
coDntennnce  in  contrast  with  the  glooniy  discontent  expressed 
by  the  '  fallen  coantenaDce');  but  if  thou  art  not  right  (in  act 
and  thought),  sin  lurks  before  the  door  (of  the  heart),  aud  his 
(the  larker'x)  desire  is  towards  thee  (to  take  fall  posseasion  ot 
thee),  hut  do  thou  role  over  itl" 


Am.  VII.— the  POJJTICAL  BITDATION. 
R7  Okowb  L.  Tmannaa,  D.  H.,  N«w  Twfc. 

1.   TJe  Qvesiion  before  the  Covntry, 

The  history  of  society  has  rarely  preoented  a  ptJitioil 
problem  80  important  nnd  difficult  as  that  which  now  occnpiM 
the  thoughts  and  is  puzzling  the  will  of  the  American  peoph. 
Nearly  a  year  has.elnsped  tjince  the  conquest  and  surrender 
of  the  reibel  armies ;  Congress  has  been  almost  four  montlil 
ID  sei>Bion  ;  but  the  great  problem  seems  still  far  from  being 
solved.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  for  apecia)  wonder  or  disconr 
i^enient.  It  is  what  was  to  be  expected.  It  U  the  nrj 
thing  for  which  the  teaching  of  history  and  the  principles  of 
human  nature  ought  to  have  prepared  us.  If  at  the  eix)  of 
even  two  or  three  years,  the  country  shall  be  tboronghlf 
piicified,  the  questions  raised  by  the  rebellion  settled  in  tb« 
right  wiiy,  and  the  Union  restored  on  the  basis  andintbe 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  result  will  be 
not  less  honorable  to  the  political  wisdom,  prudence  and 
energy  of  the  American  people,  than  that  of  the  war  itself  to 
their  military  skill  and  prowess.  And  such  a  result.  ucbieTcd 
in  so  short  a  time,  would  have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  thesnotli 
of  the  race.  While  thenationalstruggle  wenton,  we  werecoD- 
staatly  saying  that  the  world  had  seldom,  if  ever,  looked  opoo 
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a  civil  war  so  BtapeodoDa  aad  to  which  Heaven  had  joined 
aach 

"GrMt  ItMMt,  good  or  b«d  for  hanua  kiod." 

Nor  upon  a  calm  review  of  the  contest,  are  we  disposed  to 
detract  this  opioioa.  How,  then,  can  we  wonder,  if  it  require 
much  time,  much  earnest  thought  and  discussion,  and  long 
patienue  also  to  eecare  the  "  great  iBsues  "  bo  full  of  bler^sing 
to  Qs  and  to  mankind,  by  incorporating  ihem  with  Ihe  Otmatir 
iuUim  and  latos  and  ruling  polioy  </  the  Coimtry  ?  For  in  this 
W117  alone,  so  it  appe<irs  to  us,  can  the  inestimable  fruits  of 
the  loyal  victory  be  wrought  into  the  nation's  life  and  made 
part  of  its  herit)^o  forever. 

2.  The  Question  to  be  aetUed  by  Legtdaiion. 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  foi^t  or  lightly  esteem  the  need 
and  value  of  other  agencies  in  helping  on  the  work  of  a 
geaniae  and  perfect  restoration.  We  believe  in  the  impor- 
tance and  good  effects  of  argament,  discussion  and  pnblio 
opinion,  as  well  as  in  the  efScacy  of  an  enlightened  self- 
iatereat;  so,  too,  in  the  healing  inSuence  of  time,  reflection, 
And  the  "sober  second  tbonght."  And  our  fail h  is  uJibonnded 
in  the  renovating  power  of  American  and  Christian  ideas. 
Without  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the.'ie  moral  forces,  it 
would  be,  indeed,  a  hopeless  tai^k  to  solve  successrully  the 
problem  of  national  restoration.  But  it  seems  to  us  equally 
clear,  that  withont  wise  and  effective  legislation  these  moral 
fbrcas  are  likely  to  prove  altogether  inadequate  to  the  crisis. 
On  this  point  we  onght  to  leam  something  from  our  own 
history,  espet^ially  daring  the  last  half  century.  If  that  history 
teaches  one  lesson  more  impressive  than  any  other,  it  is  the 
prodigioas  power  of  an  aDti-repnhlican  principle,  when  em- 
bodied in  the  fundamental  law,  and  combined  with  ambitiooa 
passions  and  lust  of  place,  to  resist  the  principles  of  libertjr 
and  the  force  of  truth,  to  corrupt  the  noblest  parties,  and,  in 
the  very  name  and  garb  of  democracy,  to  organize  oppression, 
social  wrong,  treason  and  rebellion.  In  spite  of  all  the  mild  and 
persuasive  agencies  of  freedom  and  Christianity,  the  cham- 
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piona  of  da  very  not  only  gained  coroptete  poa^CBsicn  of  politick 
power  and  opioion  at  the-  Soutli,  but  they  sncceeded  in 
spreading  their  servile  and  fotal  doctrines  broudcaet  over  the 
North,  iiiftiBing  them  into  much  of  the  popular  thinking  and 
belief,  and  engrafting  them  npon  the  whole  policy  of  the  nntion. 
And  bad  they  been  able  and  willing  to  ase  the  weapons  of  part^ 
management,  intrigue,  and  propagandism  with  the  same  ektR 
and  energy  a  few  years  loiieer  ;  had  they  not  made  haste  to 
turn  traitors  and  rebels  in  furtherance  of  their  dark  Bcbemei, 
they  might  probably  have  retained  control  of  the  governmeDt 
fur  another  generation,  and  in  the  end,  perhaps,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  it. 

While  heartily  acknowledging,  then,  the  necessity  and  benefr 
cent  office  of  other  agencies  in  the  grand  work  of  reeton- 
tion,  it  seems  to  us  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  impo^ 
tance  of  wise,  comprehensive  and  effective  legislation  to  tlM 
same  end.  Without  the  friendly  and  strong  arm  of  Natiopd 
law  to  uphold  and  protect  it,  nothing  abort  of  a  miracle  cifl 
nave  the  genuine  loyalty  of  the  South,  whether  of  blacki  or 
■whites,  from  being  put  to  shame  and  trampled  under  fboi 
Unless  they  are  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  organic  law,  tiifl 
political  surrender  of  the  Behellinu,  and  the  guaranteet 
which  the  triumphant  loyalty  of  the  nation  justly  demandi 
aa  the  terms  of  that  surrender,  are  almost  certain  to  prove  ft 
snare  and  n  delui^ion.  It  was  in  peigured  de6ance  and  vioiitioB 
df  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  that  the  Rebetlion 
started  and  was  carried  on.  It  was  by  the  offended  majesty  and 
resistless  energy  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  that  the  Hebellion  was  crushed  out;  *T>d 
is  it  not  both  a  logical  and  a  righteous  conclnsion  that  the 
Blood-bought  fruits  of  the  transcendent  victory  should  be 
irendered  sure  and  permanent  by  solemn  constitutional  and 
legal  sanction? 

3.  Legielation  and  the  War. 
■    We  have  just  said  that  the  Rebellion  was  overthrown  by  the 
power  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  taws  made  in  pursoance 
thereof.  Nonewill  admit  thismore  readily, or  with  a  deeper  cob- 
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yiction,  than  the  patriotic  snldidrB  and  Builors  of  the  UuioD, 
who  fuuglit  and  vnoqaiBhed  the  arraies  of  treason  ;  non» 
know  BO  well  aa  tliey  timt  the  Secret  oT  their  moriil,  yea,  of 
BO  8m»Il  part  of  th»ir  plivBical  Btrengtb  and  courage,  and  th« 
sign  by  which  they  cuiiqaered,  were  the  imptjaled  Constit» 
tion  and  Iuwb  of  their  country.  Hotr  many  of  theae  lawf 
were  m»de  for  the  very  parpoee  of  summoning  them  to  tU^ 
field,  of  arming,  clothing,  ieedins  and  BUittiiining  them  theri^ 
of  taking  care  of  them  when  Bick,  and  wounded,  and  diatbledt 
and  of  providing  for  the  motbere,  widowaand  orphuna  of  their 
compinions  alain  in  battle  The  putriotiu  and  bold  legi«- 
latiori  of  Congress  was  no  less  essential  to  the  triumph  of  tbf 
righteouB  cause  than  tlie  firmnecs,  sagacity  and  eiiei-gy  of 
Preatdeot  Linotdu  mid  bis  Cabinet,  or,  tbtin  the  Union  armict 
and  navy,  under  Grant,  Sherman,  ThorauB,  Sheridan,  Farragut 
and  their  other  famous  leaders.  Without  this . legisliition,  the 
nation  would  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  ntruggle  a^ 
tlie  very  outset.  It  was  Oongress  that  not  only  advised  bu$ 
ordained, 


IT  might,  belt  npheM, 
a  mod  gold. 


So  long  as  the  annat-i  of  the  Slaveholders'  Rebellion  last,  the 
fame  of  Congress  in  the  work  of  Bubduingit,and  of  destroying 
iti  guilty  cause  by  the  Great  Amendment,  will  be  indissolublj^' 
linked  to  that  of  our  martyred  President  and  his  trusty  minis- 
ters, to  that  of  our  living  and  departed  heroes,  and  to  tliat  of 
their  common  and  mighty  Leader — the  American  people. 

4.  Gongreaa  and  Beatoration. 

And  if  Congress  h  tve,  iib  we  trust  it  has,  the  wisdom,  firia 
ne^is  and  foresight  to  perform  aright  the  work  now  assignei^ 
to  it  by  Divine  Providence  and  the  National  will,  the  fime  of 
its  patriotism  will  become  still  more  resplendent,  and  it  will 
endear  itself,  as  never  before,  to  the  heart  of  the  loyal  people, 
to  good  men  over  alt  the  earth,  and  to  coming  ages.  The  po- 
litical problem,  as  we  said  before,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
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ftnd  important  ever  presented  to  the  judgment  and  decision  irf 
an^  nation.  It  demands  for  its  solntinn  the  highest  style  of 
practical  American  statesinHnBhip.  If  onr  canonized  For^ 
fathers,  the  foandere  and  nDister-bcildera  of  the  Qovernment, 
•long  with  the  most  renowned  statesmen  and  expounders  of 
■the  Constitutibn  and  the  laws,  who  succeeded  them,  were  to 
tiome  bnck  again  to  earth  and  address  themselvea  to  the  im- 
caenae  task,  they  would  find  it  not  unworthy  of  their  united 
'Wisdom.  We  cannot  summon  them  back  toeartb,  bnt>  forta- 
nately,  the  clenr  light  of  their  example,  and  experience,  nnd 
noble  principles,  still  shines  about  those  to  whose  hands  the 
task  ia  actunllv  entrusted.  Congress  has  only  to  follow  onthe 
line,  and  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  greatest  and  best  etatesmen  of 
the  Republic  in  the  past,  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  in  the 
■Tight  way. 

'  And  here  we  approach  a  question  about  which,  unhappily, 
Very  serions  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  among  loyal 
inen.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  qnention  wheiker  it  bdongs  of 
right  to  the  President  or  to  CongresB  tojix  the  terms  upon  tohieh 
the  Stales  latdy  in  rebdlim  nkaU  be  allowed  to  occupy  their  old 
jAaces  in  the  Union,  to  resume  their  normal  rdaHvia  teith  tit 
Government,  and  to  share  equally,  as  c/orelime,  in  the  NcUimd 
tegislaJion.  Had  Congre:<s  been  in  seasidn,  or  been  specially 
asxembled,  as  we  cannot  but  think  it  should  have  been, upon  the 
surrender  of  the  rebel  armies,  perhaps  the  question  woold 
never  have  been  raised  ;  for  nothing  is  plainer  than  thaterory 
consideration  of  4)ablic  duty  and  policy  required  the  hearty 
eottperation  of  CoTigrOi's  Htid  the  President  in  the  work  of  re-  ' 
constrnction.  By  such  cooperation  the  Ship  of  State  had 
been  piloted  safely  through  the  tremendous  storms  of  vnr; 
And  now,  when  the  perfect  triumph  of  the  country's  arras  was 
.to  be  crowned  and  perpetuited  by  the  triumph  and  peaceful 
reign  of  the  country'^  principles,  Iiow  natural  that  the  execu- 
tive and  legislrttive  branches  of  the  Government  should  draw 
Mill  nearer  to  each  other,  should  take  intimate  counsel  together, 
and  frown  indignantly  upon  the  bare  nuggestiou  of  a  rupture 
between  them  I     This  is  what  the  people  demanded  aod  ex- 
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•pecte<l — this  18  what  tliey  demnnd  and  expect  now;  and  W9 
do  not  envy  any  man,  whatever  his  position  or  his  motives, 
who  undertakes  to  thwnrt  thnm  in  this  matter.  Not  in  the 
highest  Btreas  and  pressare  of  the  war  was  the  loyalty  of  the 
coantry  ninre  in  earnest,  more  violent,  or  leas  diapoaed  to  be 
trifled  with  than  it  isto-dny;  never,  since  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Snmter,  wrb  it  less  wine  nr  less  safe  for  any  Rervant  of 
the  American  people,  who  desires  to  stand  well  in  their  confi- 
dence and  alfection.to  set  up  his  o«n  will  against  theirs,  or  to 
tamper  with  the  sacred  principles  open  which  they  have  f^et 
the  seal  of  their  supreme  approvn],  of  their  word  of  honor, 
Kfd  of  their  most  precioaa  blood.  If  it  mnst  needs  be  that 
offences  come,  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
Cometh  I 

We  Goald  have  wished,  we  repeat,  that  the  President  and 
Congress  might  have  had  the  opportunity  for  mnlnul  consul- 
tation and  interchan;;e  of  views  at  the  earliest  prncticable  mo- 
ment after  the  overthrow  of  the  military  power  of  the  rebel- 
lion. That  gre^it  event,  so  full  of  national  joy  and  triumph, 
bilmg  in  with  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  an  event 
BO  heavy  laden  with  national  grief  and  agony,  filled  the  public 
mind  with  religious  thoughts,  hushed  the  voice  of  faction,  and 
knit  all  true  hearts  together  in  patriotic  and  awe-struck  feel- 
ing. The  hour  would  feem  to  have  been  singularly  au-^picious 
for  harmony  and  a  good  understanding  between  the  President, 
unexpectedly  called  to  his  exalted  statiou  in  a  way  so  fearful, 
and  the  Nntional  Legislature.  But  the  golden  hour  parsed 
away  unused.  Perhaps  Providence  so  xUowed  it  for  the  na- 
tion's good.  A  special  meeting  of  Congress  was  deemed  an- 
advisnble  ;  and  as  more  than  half  a  year  would  elapxe  before 
its  regolar  sesnion,  only  two  courses  remained  open  to  the 
President ;  one  to  postpone  the  whole  question  of  reconstruc- 
tion until  winter,  and  in  the  meanwhile  hold  the  rebel  States 
still  in  the  anrelaxed  grafp  of  war  ;  the  other,  to  adopt  at.  once 
and  bepin  to  onrry  out  a  reconstmctton  policy  of  his  own. 
5.  The  Coufse  adopted  by  the  Preeident. 
He  chose  the  latter  coarae.    We  do  not  blame  him  for  it. 
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We  nre  ready  to  believe  that  he  did  bo  from  d<diberate  oon- 
victioii,  ftnd  with  thebedt  motives.  Noc<sridid  person  can  read 
his  varied  aiteriinoe^  dnring  the  six  weeks  sucueeiliiig  bis  w 
oea-iion  to  the  f  resiliency,  witiioat  fueling  that  he  vnw  pro- 
foundly imprexsed  with  the  greatness  of  his  responsibility  to 
the  country,  and  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  discharge  it  ia 
such  a  way  as  to  vindioate  aud  establish  the  principlesfor  vrhldk 
the  nation  had  been  fij;hting.  In  spite  of  the  painfnl  aceue  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  on  tlie  4th  of  March,  his  serioais  trnxlMt 
deportment,  and  the  mnnly  tone  of  his  brief  apeeohm  uid  re- 
sponses, lit  once  opened  his  way  to  the  heart  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  The  chief  fear  was,  leat  hia  atrong  opiif 
ions  reepeoting  the  crime  of  treason,  and  the  duty  of  punishing 
and  confiitcatiag  the  property  of  the  authors  of  rebellion, 
coupled  with  the  remembranoe  of  his  own  wrongs  and  imffer 
ing,  might  impel  him  to  a  policy  of  undue  severity.  Such  ml 
the  public  sentiment  towards  him  in  the  earlier  stages  of  bii 
administration — a  sentiment  deepened  by  sincere  admiraiim 
for  liissturdyand  truly  heroic  patriotism  in'reaisting  theooait- 
sels  of  the  con^irators  in  the  Senate  Ohamber  dnrii^tlM 
dreadful  winter  of  1860-^1 ;  when,  Abdiel-Iike, 

"  AmonfE  iiu)ain«rftbte  folie,  immOTet^ 
Um^aken,  anaedvced,  nntemfied,' 
Hii  k)f  ■117  he  k^it,  hit  lore,  bii  ■od." 

It  oaimot  be  denied  that  a  very  different  feeliitg  towards  the 
President  is  now  pervading  the  mind»  of  a  vast  majority  of  lui 
countrymen,  to  whose  favor  and  suffrage  he  owes  his  great 
office  ;  nor  citn  it  be  denied  that  a  change  atill  more  marked 
and  universal  has  taken  place  in  the  aeutimeat  eDtortaioed 
towarda  him  by  his  couutrymen,  who  did  what  Ihey  coald  to 
defeat  his  election.  It  ie  a  strange  political  phenomenon,  sod 
we  will  attempt  a  brief  ^xplana' ion  of  if.  In  doing  fo  we 
ahall  try  to  ezpre(«  onrselvea  in  Ihe  spirit  of  Ohristtan  mo^ 
eratioii,  wiihoot  passion  and  without  malice. 

By  adopting  an  independent  plin  of  hisown  for bringingthein- 
aarrectiooarystatos  back  to  tlieir  normal  relatiunawitb  tbeGov 
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erniBvnt,  Mr.  Joboaon  was  obliged  to  settle  in  advance  some  of 
the  miMt  difficult  and  delicate  qnextioDS  growing  oatof  tbe  re* 
beliion.  He  was  obliged,  abio,to  cu-ryout  his  pisn  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  war-power  more  summary  and  sweeping,  in  several 
refipecta,  than  even  its  exercise  while  the  war  was  fli^ranL 
This  was  tbe  twofuld  disadvantage  and  dnnger  of  hie  course ; 
for  it  WAS  a  path  from  which,  once  entered  npon,  it  was  not 
easy  to  turn  buck.  Bat,  on  the  other  htuid,  we  (reeiy  admit 
that  while  tbe  course  adopted  rendered  any  radical  raistak* 
peculiarly  peritoas,  it  aflfbrded  no  snatdl  advantages  for  the 
execation  of  the  right  policy.  Certainly,  it  was  a  moat  de* 
liroble  tiring  to  hHSten  by  more  than  half  a  year  tbe  blessed 
vork  of  peace  and  national  restoration. 

6.  Tke  Preaident  and  Restoration, 

Did  the  President  devise  the  right  policy?  Was  bis  plan  of 
reoonstmction  in  full  sccordnnce with thn principles  whichtha 
country  had  aeeerted  by  force  of  arms,  had  embodied  in  the 
immortal  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  and  the  grettt  Amend* 
Blent,  and  hnd  pledged  its  solemn  word  to  maintain?  In  order 
to  answer  these  qne^tions,  we  mu»t  consider  the  Execative 
plni),  both  in  its  inception  and  in  it«  practical  development. 
Tbat  in  its  inception  it  was  intended  to  do  full  justice  to  th^ 
principles  asserted  in  the  war,  we  do  not  deny ;  nor 
can  we  doubt,  that  in  its  later  development  it  involved  the 
virtnal  abandonment  of  several  of  those  principles.  From  the 
Proclamation  of  Amnesty,  and  that  of  tlie  enme  date  appointing 
Kr.  Holden  Froviaional  Governor  of  North  Oarotiua  (which 
two  Proclamations  contained  the  first  official  announcement  of 
theEsecutive  plan  of  reconstruction),  to  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress, there  was  an  interval  ofmore  than  six  months ;  it  waa 
s  pregnunt  period,  equal  to  as  many  years  of  ordinary  politi- 
cal existence ;  and  during  this  long  Fipace  the  Preeideot's  poli- 
cy was  in  rapid  process  of  development.  Points  iu  it  which 
were  at  first  obscure,  became  distinct  nnd  unmistakable.  Its 
positive  application  to  Stateafter  State  demonstrated  more  and 
more  clrariy  exactly  what  it  was,  how  it  operated,  and  what 
chaugea  it  was  nndergoiug  i  for  not  only  were  new  feutores 
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added  to  it,  and  old  fentarea  dropped,  bat  another  oitumw,* 
Dew  anal,  m  it  were,  seemed  gradaally  to  get  posHeBsioa  of  it. 
In  rtwponse  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  rhe  loyal  people,  it  wu 
at  fii*Bt  said, tliHt  the  whole  plan  was  tentative;  thatitwai 
only  a  grand  experiment;  and  if  not  sacceasfal,  coold  be  re- 
considered and  changed  when  Conj^ress  met.  Bat  when  Cod- 
greiw  met,  the  representatives  of  the  loy^  States  and  peoplei 
instead  of  being  asked  to  examine  and  express  their  opiniu 
of  the  evidence  respecting  the  succesx  of  the  momentoas  ex- 
periment, were  told  that  the  whole  matter  wad  res  ac(/iuitcafa, 
and  tbHt  it  only  rem:iined  for  them  to  judge  of  the  quali6ca- 
tions  and  returns  of  persons  claiming  seats  from  the  Ute  rebel 
States.  The  President's  MesMge,  however,  did  not  fully  re- 
veal to  the  public  eye  the  mature  form  mhI  pressnre,  or  the 
nUimile  drift,  of  his  policy.  This  revDlatiou  was  completed, 
though  thi)  speeches  of  its  special  friends,  and  of  the  old  ptdil- 
ical  enemies  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  President  Lincoln  on  ibe 
floors  of  Gongresfl,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  '>f 
State,  announcing  the  adoption  of  the  Great  Amendment  (und 
thereby  assuming  that  the  Secession  States,  enumerated  in  the 
proclamation,  were  in  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  tJie 
Conatitntional  powers  belonging  to  them  before  the  revolt) 
by  the  "  Conversation  with  a  distingui^thed  senator,"  on  farther 
amending  the  Gonsiitution,  Negro  Suffrage  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  other  important  matters  then  pendii^  in  Cat 
gress  —  a  conversation  ,  immediately  telegraphed  over  the 
country  in  a  semiofficial  form,  by  the  message  vetoing  the 
'Fieedmen's  Bureau  bill,  and  the  exultations  it  elicited  from 
the  bitter  opponents  of  the  war  in  the  North,  and  the  whole  A» 
IojbI  press  of  the  Sooth;  and,  above  all,  by  the  deplorable 
scene  and  speech  in  front  of  the  White  House,  on  the  Mnai- 
vorsaryof  Washington's  birth-day.  It  pains  us  exceedingly 
even  to  allade  to  this  speech  ;  and  we  will  only  add,  that  if  it 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  budding  hopes  of  some  aspiring  poli* 
tici»ns,  or  of  some  veteran  political  managers,  it  wag  none  the 
less  a  load  alarm  to  the  people  to  stand  up  for  their  faithful 
Senators  and  Representatives.'   It  is  no  part  of  our  object  to 
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attempt  an  exposition  of  the  motive  ftnJ  inflnenceB  which  gov. 
emed  the  Bxecotive  in  the  adoption  and  carrying  out  of  hia 
policy,  or  which  led  to  the  changes  in  its  character  and  in  the 
tone  of  its  advocrttes  already  referred  to.  We  believe  such 
an  exposition  woold  be  by  no  means  diflicult,  and  would  tend 
to  relieve  the  President  of  some  unfriendly  suspiciono.  But 
it  would  involve  Btalements,  -  personal  Blliinious,  and  reflec- 
tions upon  the  opertttion  of  hutuHn  infirmities  and  prejudice, 
which  would  be  here  out  of  place  and  not  in  keeping  witb  the 
conciliatory  and  pacific  nim  of  thisdiscassion. 

Let  us  go  back  a  momei^t  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Preai- 
dant'ri  plan.  We  have  no  apace,  nor  need  we,  to  dwell  upon  all 
its  details.  Jtt<  general  character  is  easily  described.  Its  fan- 
dnmeiital  postulate  was  that  the  revolted  States  were  in  the 
Union  and  had  never  been  out.  Tlie  Amnesty  Proclumation  and 
oath  formed  an  ei>sential  part  of  it ;  as  did  also,  apparently, 
the  pardon  of  a  large  portion  of  the  persons  excepted  from  the 
benefits  of  that  Proclamation.  It  contemplated  the  formation 
of  nuw  State  cou^tituti^ns,  and  the  election  of  new  State  gov- 
ernments, and  members  of  Cnngress,  though  the  action  oi  the 
oM  voting  masses  of  the  white  population,  irreepective  of  th^ir 
loyilty,  or  disloyalty,  during  the  war.  It  excluded  the  col- 
ored tHce  from  participating  in  the  choice  of  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Conventions,  on  the  gronnd  that  they  formed 
DO  part  of  the  people,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  terra,  and  were 
not  entitled  to  vote  by  the  contititution  and  laws  of  the  Slates 
in  force  immediately  before  the  passage  of  their  ordinances  of 
secession. 

Ill  the  selection  of  his  provisional  governors,  the  President 
may  not  in  every  case  have  been  fortnuate,  but  some  of  hie 
appointments  were  Hdmirsble,  and  we  beliuve  Ite  took  eape> 
cial  pains  to  6nd  out  tlte  right  men.  No  restriction  was  laid 
upon  the  electorii  in  choosing  members  of  the  conventiims,  or 
State  officers,  and  members  of  Ct)Dgrese  under  the  new  Coo- 
stitntii>ns ;  and  accordingly  a  large  proportion  of  the  succesxful 
candidates  in  almost  every  State  were  from  the  ranka  of  old 
fire-eaters,  secessioiiistd,  and  officers  in  the  rebel  armies.  Qen- 
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eral  Wade  Humptnn,  instead  of  emigrating  to  Brazil,  was  ma 
for  goveroor  of  Sonth  Gtirolina,  and  was  only  defeated  by  i 
few  votes.  In  MiHsiRsippi  General  Elumphrejshud  to  receive* 
tpeciitl  pardon  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  tbe  Gabematarial 
chair,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  over  Judge  Fisher,  a  lewd- 
ing  opponent  of  eecesnion.  Mr.  Hulden,  one  of  the  ableit  lod 
most  outapokdn  enemies  of  the  Richmond  deHpotisin  in  all  tha 
South,  and  a  favorite  of  the  President,  .W)4B  defeated  in  North 
Carolina.  Indeed,  (he  well-known  wishes  of  the  PreNdeot 
were  constantly  and  openly  disregarded  in  the  choice  of  both 
Governors  and  Members  of  Congress  ;  bat  very  few  of  the 
latter  could  take  the  test-oath  ;  and  some  of  thsin  defiantly 
boasted  that  they  could  not  Hml  would  not  tak  jit,  ar^ning  coolly 
that  it  wtvs  in  violation  of  their  coo'ttitiitional  right',  and  conse- 
quently null  and  void  I  In  ft  word,  had  General  Sherman'aHmi:^ 
ment  with  General  Joe  Johnston  been  so  far  approved  by  the 
snlhoritiee  at  Washington  aa  to  allow  the  then  eziBting  Rebel 
State  Governments  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiaoce  and  go  right 
on,  tliey  would,  probably,  have  proved  to  be  abont  as  loyal 
and  qnite  as  ready  to  comply  with  the  other  terms  of  the  Pre- 
Bideiit's  policy  as  those  chosen  under  the  new  constitatioii9. 
They  were  eitsentially  the  same  body,  under  different  names- 
In  allowing  these  things  the  President  certainly  departed  veiy 
far  from  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  bis  speech  "  defining  tii* 
grounds  on  which  he  accepted  the  nomination"  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  on  tlie  ticket  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  la  that  speech, 
delivered  at  Nashville,  June  9,  1864,  he  said  : 


"  In  cklliDg  &  conmitum  to  restore  tbe  State,  who  Bhall  restore  and  n 
It  t  iShaW  the  man  who  gave  hi*  inHoence  nnd  his  meuu  to  dotnaj  tbe  Gaitn- 
■BentT  Ii  he  lo  putlcipBte  in  tiie  gnu  work  of  re-orgaoiiation ?  Siull  he,  wt* 
hnxight  thk  miierf  opm  tlw  StMe,  be  permittei  u  eonind  its  dentinieir  If  tUt 
be  so,  dien  iJI  thii  precioos  blood  of  oar  bniTe  nldisn  and  ofl;ete  ao  fraelj  pooral 
ont  «il[  hare  been  wantonly  spilled.  All  ihe  ghdions  Tictories  woo  hj  our  mUa 
anniea  will  jco  fbr  noaght,  and  sll  the  bkttle-flelds  which  haTe  been  >owDwiitt<l«aJ 
keroea  dorisg  the  rebellion  will  have  bjen  nudemsmoraUein  Tain.  WbjaUiUi 
•BTuage  and  denucation  ?  It  was  that  trewon  might  he  pat  down  wd  imiMi 
imniiihed.  Tia^ort,  I  Miq  lAal  traiUiri  tAoiUd  lata  a  bade -not  in  lluwarttf  rtOf 
ratioa.  J/  Ihnbtbat  Jio»  t/umtand  mat  in  TVomuh  layd  to  lAt  eontitalia^  hfJ 
toJrttdoiA,  logal  U)  JMtttce,jhata  traa  mJ/jUAfki  KtH  thoald  nOHlivl  tim  wort  ^  r*- 
aryawjafimt  and  rtformalioii  dbtoiUtOf,' 
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We  are  unt  aware  that  any  deBnite  and  full  public  Rtnte- 
ment  of  the  Executive  terms  whs  made  to  the  OonstitatioiiaJ 
Convention  and  Legislature  of  Noith  CnroliDa,  or  lo  those  of 
aaj  other  State  eubxequentlj  assembled  id  pursaunoe  of  sue. 
uessire  Proclamations  from  Washington.  In  the  process  of 
recunstraction  these  term-<  seem  to  hare  been  commonicated 
in  amanner  more  or  less  peremptory,  as  occasion  requii'ed.  The 
principitl  ones  were  the  prohibition  of  slaverj- — an  abandnn. 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  St&ie  sovereignty  by  declaring  the 
ordinances  of  secession. nail  and  void  from  the  beginning,  re- 
pndiiition  oftlie  Rebel  debts,  protection  of  the  freeddien  by 
gruating  them  certain  civil  rights,  and  a  ratification  4^  the  Great 
Amiindment.  In  prescribing  these  terms,  the  President  had 
BO  far  the  emphatic  consent  and  approval  of  tlie  nation.  Tliey 
were  regarded  as  eminently  just  and  reasonable ;  bnt  there 
was  a  good  deiil  of  popular  dia>atisf)tction  on  account  of  the 
belting  Mid  partial  way  in  which  some  of  them  were  accepted ; 
and  also  with  the  atabborn  temper  in  vfhich  several  of  ttiem 
were,  in  repeated  instances,  allowed  to  be  rejected.  There 
waa.  too,  a  wide-spread  feeling  thut  the  rel'uaal  of  the  coiiven. 
tiorni  (there  miy  have  been  one  or  two  'exceptions)  to  submit 
the  new  Constitutions,  embodying  a  portion  of  the  Bxecutive 
terms,  to  the  popular  Hpproval,  be:>ided  being  un-Americnn 
and  anti  republican,  indicated  a  clear  consciousness  of  hnving 
complied  with  (hose  terms  under  coercion  ;  andthere  was,  lar- 
tbermore,  a  strong  sunpicion  ihnt  their  non-ratification  by  the 
people  might  bereafter  be  Hllegedasavalidreafonfor  changing 
tbem  in  oitler  to  annnl  and  repudiate  the  obnoxious  provisions. 

Wheo  the  correspondence  between  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  one  band,  aad  the.  leaders  of  the 
Eeconstrnction  movement  in  the  South  on  the  other,  shall  see 
ti)e  ligbt,  this  mutter  will  poitsibly  become  more  plain.  But 
the  varied  evidence  already  before  the  public  demonstrates, 
we, are  eoostraiDed  to  say,  that  moat,  if  not  h11,  of  the  Rebel 
States  did  what  they  did  to  carry  out  the  Executive  policy, 
under  Mlent  prote<»t,  and  ^linet  tbetr  own  will ;  that  rhey 
acted  msioly  upon  a  conviction — not  of  the  justieeof  the  policy 
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ami  the  reaaonRbleneas  and  duty  of  accepting  it,  bni  of  the 
abwiiiie  necessity  of  iiccepting  it  in  order  to  f^et  back  their 
old  riglit^  and  privileges  nni  powers  in  the  G  >vernioent.  fint 
even  if  the  evidence  ulforded  at  the  time  hid  been  equivocal, 
the  m  IBS  of  evidence,  pnlilic  nnd  priv.ite,oflS  jial  and  noii-offidnl, 
which  has  been  accntnalaling  aince,  leaves  ground  for  burdi; 
a  shudow  of  reasomible  doubt  on  Ihe  eulijecl.  There  Ik,  to  ha 
snre,  some  conflict  of  tesiimony  ;  aa,  unquestionably,  there  it 
a  goo"!  deal  of  diversity  of  wentiment  in  diiTerent  parU  of  the 
South  aud  in  different  circles  or  siFrofa  of  Suulhern  society; 
there  are,  we  rejoice  to  know,  noble  exception:)  both  indlvi- 
daal  and  in  the  case  of  whole  communities  ;  bat  still,  we  reitest 
it,-the  current  of  evidence  i«  overwhelmitigly  in  the  direction  of 
a  dominant  spirit  still  disloyal,  auti-R<)publioan  anJ  iniiuiciiUt 
heart  and  in  purpose-to  tlie  Oovernment  nnd  to  the  Union— so 
long  at  leaMt  as  Ihe  Union  sli  ill  stand,  and  the  Govemnienlbe 
conducted,  upon  the  principles  of  jas:ice  and  freeilnmHSserted 
in  the  war — and^yet  only  a  small  portion  of  the  teatiiiionyr 
taken  before  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  has  beeo 
made  public 

7.  The  Temper  of  the  SotUh  and  Uie  Rigktfid  Tentu  ^  Bt 
ttoration. 

The  bearing  of  this  temper  and  otnte  of  sfTitirs  upon  the 
political  situation  is  too  obvious  to  require  long  comment.  It 
explitins  much  of  the  difference  between  the  President  and 
Congress.  If  there  was  sufficient  reason  to  believe  tbftt 
the  Sccet*aion  States  were  perfectly  sincere  in  ab^mdoiiii^ 
the  principles  which  impelled  tliem  to  attempt  the  destruction 
of  the  Government ;  that  they  see  and  acknowledge  i  he  error 
of  their  ways;  that  they  accept  Hnd  intend  to  carry  out  in  good 
faith  the  abolitiuu  of  slavery,  the  concession  of  all  tlieir  rights 
to  the  freedmen,  and  the  repudiiitii>n  of  the  debt8  contracted  in 
the  interest  of  rebellion  ;  that  Ihey  mean  in  their  hearts  hence- 
forth to  stand  up  for  the  Flag  of  our  Country,  "keep  step 
to  the  music  of  the  Union,"und  deport  theniiM»]ves  ia  nil 
things  H8  becometli  loyal  members  of  the  great  democratic 
hotwehold  and  commonwealth  of  American  liberty ;  we  say, 
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if  there  were  ampl^  evidence  for  believing  (his  conceniing 
them,  the  probtem  would  be  epeedilj  solved,  bnd  thejr  would 
be  welcomed  b&ck  with  deligfaJ>  to  the  anceetral  hea^th-etone, 
and  to  the  coDGdnnce,  love,  prtvUe^d,  aad  all  the  honors  of  the 
National  fouily  1  Congreds,  we  are  sure,  would  soon  be  prep>ir- 
«1  to  open  wide  ita  doora  and  bid  their  Senators  and  Represeat- 
attves  come  io  and  take  part  in  the  councils  of  the  regenerated 
Bepnblic.  Let  them  thus  come  with  frank  and  manly  acknow- 
tedgtoent  of  error  opon  their  lips;  let  tbem  return  to  their 
Coniitr; — that  benignant  Parent  who  nonrished  and  brought 
them  op  as  children,  and  aftramst  whose  august  Ufyeaty  they 
lifted  up  their  unfilial  hands — in  the  temper  of  the  prodigal 
SOD,  when  he  said — Father,  I  have  ainrted  agaitiat  Eeaoen  aad 
litfon  thee  I — and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  hardest "  Radical s," 
even  Ur.  Snniner  and  Hr.  Garrison,  would  not  be  a  wfait  behind. 
Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Beecher,  or  the  President  himself,  in  wit- 
lingoesB  to  foi^t  the  past  and  restore  them  to  the  full  commu- 
nion and  enjoynient  of  the  National  life  and  patrimony.  And  if 
treason  and  rebellion  be  what  Hr.  Johnson  has  so  oflen  and 
so  impressively  declared  them  to  be — great  and  terrible  crimes . 
agninitt  society — ^if  the  revolt  againat  the  Government  of  the 
00 ited  States  was  the  mostomseless  and  wicked, as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  gigantic  recorded  in  history,  then  why  should  not 
the  dtttes  which  h.ive  been  so  deep  in  both  tseason  and  rebel- 
lion, while  eeeking  pardon  and  restoration,  thus  frankly  and 
practic-illy  acknowledge  th^it  they  have  done  wrong  ?  Had 
the  prodigal  son,  whose  case  is  so  often  cited  in  favor  of  instant 
restoration,  said  to  his  father,  that  be  felt  no  regret  for  having 
wasted  his  eabatacce  in  riotous  living,  that  he  .only  regretted 
not  having  been  able  to,"  succeed  "  in  such  a  course,  thathe  was 
coQscioQB  of  no  sin  against  Heaven,  and  of  no  violation  of  filial 
dnty  ;  that,  in  a  word,  be  had  cpme  home  simply  because  hon- . 
ger  forced  him  to  do  so,  and  that  now  he  claimed  at  once  and 
of  right  s  full  share  in  th^  old  homestead  j — had  the  prodigal 
son,  we  say,  retorned  in  this  temper,  and  with  sach  words , 
upon  his  lipa,  would  his  father  h^ve  been  so  likely  to  have  had  , 
compassion  oa  him,  and  to  have  said  to  his  servants,  ".^rin^/orAh 
SO 
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Me  begl  rote  andpfd  it  on  Mm  ;  and  put  a  ring  oa  his  hand,  and 
ahoea  on  hts/eet ;  and  bring  hither  the/atled  cat/  and  Jhl  t(,  onJ 
let  ti8  eat  and  be  merry  ;  for  this  my  aem  was  dead  and  u  <iK« 
ugoin  ;  he  vxu  hst  and  ia  foiatd  I"  ? 

Id  bia  memorable  speech,  accepting  tbe  Biiltimore  nomint- 
tioD,  Mr.  Johneon  expressed  hia  sentimeDts  od  thU  aabjeet 
▼ery  etrongl; : 

"  I  Mj  thkt  Um  tnitor  hM'  cowed  to  b«  s  oitiien,  and  in  joining  At 
nbel'ion,  has  become  a  public  ODemv.  He  forfeited  the  right  to  vott 
with  loyat  meo  when  he  renonaced  hie  citiienahip,  uid  aought  to  deEtroj 
oar  Govennoent.  We  aay  to  tbe  moet  honest  and  indiutrioiia  foreigin 
who  cornea  from  Ekigland  or  Qennuiy  to  dwell  unoug  ub,  to  «dd  to  th* 
vealtfa  of  the  country:  '  Before  3  on  can  be  a  citisen,  yon  mnet  »top  hen 
for  five  year*.'  If  we  are  to  cantiout  abont  foreigners'  who  voliuiiirilf 
renonnce  their  homea  to  live  with  us,  what  ahonld  wa  lay  to  the  tnilM' 
who,  althoiuch  born  and  reaj-ed  amoDg  us,  baa  raised  a  pturacidal  bud 
against  the  (rOverDment  which  always  probtcted  him  T  My  judgment  ii 
that  he  ahoiild  be  subjected  to  a  severe  ordeal  before  ha  is  reetored  1* 
citisenship.  A  fellow  who  takes  the  oath  merely  to  save  his  prop«nj, 
and  denies  tbe  validity, of  the  oath,  is  a  perjured  man,  and  not  to  ba 
tmated.  Before  these  repenting  rebels  can  be  trusted,  let  thev  britif 
forth  the  fruits  of  repentance.  He  who  helped  to  make  ajl  these  widun 
and  on>hAnB,  who  draped  the  streets  of  Nashville  in  monming,  should 
■nfier  for  his  great  crime.  •  •  •  •  Ahl  these  rebel  leaders  fastti 
•trong  personal  reason  for  holding  out,  to  save  their  Decks  from  Ih 
hatter ;  and  these  leaders  nuut  ^el  the  power  of  the  GovenuouL 
lYeaaon  miMt  be  made  odious,  and  traitors  must  bo  pnniahed  and  in' 
poveriabed ;  their  great  plantations  must  be  seised,  and  divided  into 
small  fanns,  and  sold  to  houeat,  industrious  raen." 

Now,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  about 
the  repentant  temper  of  the  Sflcesrtion  States,  or  Hbont  the 
DeceBsity  and  expediency  of  reqairing  any  confeaeioQ  of  re- 
pentance at  all,  we  do  not  see  how  loyal  men  can  well  difiar 
as  to  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  making  carton  "frniti 
meet  for  repentance ;"  that  ia,  certain  positive,  irrepeatabie 
acta  and  atipolations,  answerable  to  a  genuine  political  f»elo- 
nda,  the  conditions  of  their  restoration.  If  they  are  aincen 
in  abandoning  tbe  principles  of  the  rebelli>in  an  J  retnmiiig  to 
their  Hllegiance,  they  will  uncomplainingly  accept  these  coo- 
ditiona ;  if  they  are  insincere,  the  aafety,  not  to  say  tbe  honor, 
of  the  nation  renders  snch  conditions  all  the  more  needful. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  terms  prescribed  by  th« 
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Presicleiit  and  complied  with,  in  part,  by  the  Sonthera  conven- 
tionn  and  legislntnree ;  one  of  tbef>e,  it  least — that  repadiating 
the  Rebel  debt — rihonld  be  innerted  in  tbe  Federal  Constitution. 
It  is  one  of  vital  importance,  was  very  anwillingly  accepted, 
wid  can  be  annolled  at  pleasure  after  tbe  restoration  is  coBi- 
pleted,  miless  rendered  perpetual  by  speoial  compact  or  by 
conBtitntional  provision.  We  are  a^tonisbed  that  any  loyil 
man  who  knows  the  history  of  Miasissippi  Repadiation, 
holds  sacred  the  National  debt,  and  is  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  should  hesitate  an  instantin  reqairingthe 
revolted  States  to  test  their  sincerity  in  repudiating  the  Rebel 
debt,  by  ratifying  the  act  as  an  ajnendment  to  the  OonstitvHoa 
tf  the  United  Staies  ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  wonld  be  out  of 
place  or  anstatesmanlike  to  make  part  of  the  same  amend- 
ment a  pledge  binding  all  the  people  of  tbe  United  States  and 
their  posterity  to  pay  in  fall  the  debt  contracted  by  the  nation 
in  defence  of  its  life. 

There  is  another  condition  of  restoration  which  ought  to  be 
abeolntely  insisted  on,  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Oonetitntion ;  we  mean  a  change  in  the  basis  of  Sotitbern 
representation.  It  ie  most  unjust,  and  would  be  a  monstrous 
auHsaly,  aa  well  as  folly,  to  allow  the  South  to  gain  a  large 
addition  to  its  power  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  college 
in  consequence  of  rebellion,  and  that  too  by  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  a  third  of  its  population,  all  of  them  now  tree  citizens 
of  tbe  United  States.  Tlie  ConiUtnt/ Amendment  seems  to  many 
to  be  open  to  grave  objections,  and  we  earnestly  hope,  if  it  ttbould 
&il,  that  by  tbe  harmonious  and  anited  counsels  of  all  troefrienda 
of  Liberty  and  Union  in  Congress,  another  and  still  better  one, 
if  possible,  may  be  framed  and  adopted.  We  do  not  quite  see 
the  propriety  of  some  things  that  have  recently  been  said  and 
written  on  the  sobject  of  amending  the  Constitution.  "  A'ftea 
government,"  says  MacbiaveUi, "  in  order  to  maintain  itself  free, 
hath  need,  every  day,  of  some  new  provision  in  favor  of  liberty." 
Esftecdally  is  this  true  in  an  agitated  transitiooal  period  like  the 
present,  when  society,  having  passed  succeasfnlly  tbeoagh  groat 
convulsiona  and'strife  of  arms,  is  joet  crystalizing  into  fresh 
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Ibnos  of  Ufo  and  polity.  How  ewy  at  sacfa  a  critical  moment 
by  Bome  vital  error  of  omiasJOD  or  oommiasioD,  to  jeopardize  tlw 
advantagea  gained,  and  mar  for  ages  the  Btreogth  and  beauty  ii 
the  New  Era?  No  ruah,  irreverent  hand  aboold,  indeed,  be  Uid 
upon  the  ConBtitati(» — that  ark  of  onr  political  coTenaxit-  Bat 
what  more  fitting,  what  more  just  and  reaaooable,  than  tbitt 
tuiTing  already  seized  th&  wooderfnl  Providential  opportiuiitj 
to  cleaose  the  eaored  iDBtnunent  of  the  Nation's  life  from  tbs 
poiBOD  and  pollution  of  Slavery,  we  ahonld  not  let  the  incom- 
paT&ble  BeaaoD  slip  away  without  atao  placing  under  ita  Btniif 
protection  such  goaraoteeB  of  Southern  allegianoe,  and  of  the 
country's  future  peace,  aolvency  and  Bafety,  as  can  be  bo  well 
UBored,  if  amored  at  all,  in  no  other  way?  A.ud  in  guckkgit 
iatim  the  Seoeuion  States  are  jwUy  entitled  to  have  tu  uiktt 
voice,  lAon  thai  (rf  a^advng  toil  aa  a  condition  tf  t/teir  ratf 
ration.  And  the  aante  thing  may  be  raid  of  such  legialation  u 
the  Civil  Bights  bill,  deaigned  to  enforce  the  principles  oi  the 
6reat  Amendment.  Ab  to  amendments  affecting  the  generd  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country  alike,  North  and  Sooth,  irreapee: 
tive  of  the  rebellian,  we  would  not  think  it  expedient  to  pre* 
any  such  now.  Let  us  wait  antil  all  aections  and  all  the  pec^ 
can  freely  participate  in  the  work.  We  might  fort^y  tbeit 
views  by  the  opinion  of  President  Johnson,  so  forcibly  ezprei- 
■ed  in  his  speecb,  already  twice  referred  to,  acceftting  U» 
Baltimore  nomination : 

"  I  hold,  with  JeffoTBOQ,  that  goTerDinentwM  nude  for  tb«  oonTeuence 
of  BimB,  uid  Bot  muifor  goTunment.  "Hie  Uwa  and  oooatitalioiia  wtn 
itaafoed  *■  iostniDienla  to  pruniote  hia  weUtre ;  uid  benoe,  frooi  Ail 
principle,  I  conclude  that  govemmentB  ca,u  kad  onght  to  ba  changed  aid 
maieiKMd  to  omiform  to  Ae  wants,  to  the  reqniremetits  and  prognat  rf 
tiM  people,  and  the  enlightened  apirit  of  the  age.  •  •  •  AndletiM 
aa;  that  now  ia  the  time  to  aecitre  theae  fnnoaiaental  principlea,  wkii* 
the  land  ia  rent  with  anarct^  and  nphoavea  wiHi  the  throea  of  a  miririj 
ravotntion.  While  aodetg' la  in  thia  diaordeted  atata,  and  m  an  lAmg 
novam.  let  na  Sz  the  fonndadona  of  (it  Gavtnmmil  m  vrlMeUm  aftlmtd 
Jvdici,  «AmA  w3l  Mdun  for  oU  tim*." 

To  the  terms  of  settlement  already  mentimed  we  are  aware 
tbat  many  of  the  wiaest  and  best  statesmeQ  and  GhristiaD 
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patrioU  ID  t{)«  land  add  one  mors  as  indiepensablA,  viz.,  d4 
gro  snfTrage. 

8.  RertaraHan  and  Negro  Bt^frage. 

Withootthe  ballot  in  the  handa  of  the  colored  man,  and  ao-  - 
eared  to  him  by  legnl  and  constitntioDal  provJEHon,  they  do 
not  believe  in  the  practicability  of  peaoefhl  and  permaoent 
restoration ;  and  the  reaaoDB  which  they  uddnoe  in  support 
of  this  opinion  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  moat  candid  and 
deltbentte  consideration.  Their  argnment  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words:  "What  the  nation  wants,  ia  genuine^  pit- 
cificHtioQ  and  security ;  both  are  indispensable,  and  we  can- 
not have  one  of  them  withoat  the  other.  Bnt  anlesa  thft 
principles  and  passions  of  human  natare  are  wholly  AH- 
ferent  in  this  country  from  what  they  have  been  in  any 
other,  how  is  it  possible  to  have  either  security  or  gena- 
ine  pacification,  so  long  as  the  ^ve-htAding  aristocracy  is 
still  in  complete  possession  of  its  old  political  power,  and 
there  is  nothing  bat  the  strong  arm  of  Federal  authority 
to  protect  the  four  millions  of  negroes  from  the  selflshnead, 
the  pride,  and  the  cruel  Rpirit  of  caate  by  which  it  has  always 
been  distingnished  ?  What  childiab  simplicity  to  suppose 
that  the  real  character  of  this  unacmpulous,  cnitty,  and  de- 
ternnned  oligarchy  is  essentially  changed,  becHuse  it  has  been 
defeated  in  its  treason  and  rebellion ;  becanae  its  ambitions 
schemes  have  been  foiled,  and  its  poor  alkves,  instead  of 
serving  as  the  corner-attme  of  a  grand  slave  empire,  hare 
been  wrested  from  its  graap,  and  made  iree  citizens  of  the 
United  States  I  Is  it  nsnal  in  this^world  for  rnling  clanesi 
oi^nizad  ia  social  wrong  and  oppression,  to  be  converted  to 
justice  and  hamHoity  by  such  a  proceaa  aa  this?  And  yet^ 
this  is  what  seems  to  be  expected.  It  is  proposed  to  install 
the  tvo  or  three  hundred  thousand  great  planters  of  the  . 
Bonth,  who  brought  all  this  mischief  and  misery  upon  vb, 
in  their  former  "pride  of  place,"  both  in  their  own  States 
and  in  the  Federal  Government ;  and  you  hope  that,  having 
been  taught  by  the  nation  such  sharp  lessons  on  tbe  perils  of 
treason  and  rebellion,  they  will  henceforth  demeu  them- 
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•elvea  m  good  uid  loynl  citizens.  Credat  Jvdana  ApptSal 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  further  meana  of  pacificHtioii  hdJ 
secnrity,  it  ie  proposed  tn  Itsave  the  foar  milliotis  of  freedmea 
to  perfect  themselTes,  under  tlie  care  and  instruction  of  their 
(Ad  mastors,  in  the  traly  republi<!Hn  principles  of  bixatioo 
without  representatios,  and  free  citizenship  without  the  bal- 
lot 1  Jo  (he  same  way,  it  is  proposed  to  teach  them  how  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statfu  punishes  iU  enemies,  and 
rewards  its  faithful,  but  humble,  despised  friends  1  Ferliapi 
this  IB  the  right  method,  but  we  cannot  see  it.  Withoot 
denying  that  there  are  serious  difBcultiea  in  any  and  eveiy 
plan  of  settlement  that  human  wisdom  can  devise,  it  is  oar 
profound  conviction  that  the  method  of  Ihpabtial  Jostigg  ii 
is  moat  simple,  most  safe,  and  will  most  quickly  and  eSect- 
nally  gain  the  object.  Enfranchise  the  negro,  now  that  be  ia 
a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States,  put  into  his  hande  the 
ballot — that  most  approved  weapon  of  American  Law  and 
Liberty — and  with  this  trusty  weapon  he  can  not  only  protect 
faimnelf,  but  render  even  better  service  to  tlie  canae  of  the 
Union  than  he  rendered  it  with  the  bullet  in  tiioe  of  war. 
Grant  he  is  unlettered,  ignorant  and  credulous;  are  there 
not  al40  millions  of  wMie  people  in  the  land  who  are  verj 
imperfectly  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  political  trutk 
and  duty,  and  who  are  enthralled  to  most  bitter  and  dangeroot 
prejudices  7  Grant  that  the  intelligence  of  the  negro  ii 
coarse,  plebeian  bran,  and  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  finest 
patrician  flour;  yet  the  deepest  of  political  thinlcera — "ths 
Haster  of  them  who  know" — illostrates  the  wisdom  of  ad- 
mitting the  many  to  share  in  the  power  of  government, « 
this  very  ground.*     If  the  negro  is  below  the  Anglo-SixoD 

*  The  whole  pMige  It  remaifcaUc^  and  Mem*  to  ban  been  vrittea  for  Mr 


id  ii  fi^  iieraStSoyeatttjSi  ittTix'tr,  ipoPtpor'  orar  yap  Sti>ii» 
xoKKoi  xai  xivijiei  vKdpx<o^',  xoktiiittr  drayxaTor  tjVon  «AffPf 
t^r  woXiy  Titvrifr.  Atintrta  8^  rov  ffovleveOBen  xai  xpirttr  ptii- 
Xttr  ttvTovi,  JioVCjo  Mai  SoJiiar  xai  t£r  <tAAa»'  xtvii  rofioStrm* 
ttitrmi6ty  tut  r«  raj  apxiafiiStai  xal  r«s  tvSvroi  raty  dpxorrttr. 
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of  the  Soatb  ia  mental  strength  ani  development,  is  he  not, 
far  above  his  late  master  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Sooth- 
em  people  in  all  the  inatincte  of  sincere  loyalty  and  deroiion 
to  liberty  ?  And  is  not  righteous  instinct,  however  rude  and 
nndtiveloped,  better  and  safer  than  the  most  highly  cultivated 
miderntanding,  when  perverted  by  bitter  prejudices  and  error? 
Negro  enfranchisement  may  be  a  vpry  revolutionary  measure, 
jet,  Dot  half  aa  revolutionHry  as  the  Proclamiition  of  Emftnci- 
patinn  and  the  great  Amendment  of  which  it  id  the  natural,  as 
well  aa  logical  sequence,  and  conclusioD ;  nor  ie  it  lialf  so 
Btartling  to  the  great  mHJority  of  cautious,  conservative  minds 
as  was  the  propns-il  of  universal  emancipiition,  in  the  winter 
of  1861-2.  What  dismal  things  were  then  foretold  about  a 
war  of  races,  social  horrors  and  disaster  to  the  Union  cause, 
Bliould  the  general  Gk>vernment  venture  to  lay  its  destroying 
[iHnd  upon  "  the  pecnliar  institution  I"  At  all  eventc,  there 
is,  we  contend,  no  help  for  universal  suffrage,  without  respect 
of  color.'  That  ia  oar  American  principle,  and  we  must  aov 
fenrlesxly  apply  it  to  "preserve  the  precious  jewel  liberty 
in  the  family  of  freedom."  The  negro  must  be  clothed  with. 
the  elective  franchise,  or  both  the  white  Unioitist  of  the 
South,  aod  the  Government  itself,  will  have  nothing  bat 
trouble  and  agitation  before  them.     With  the  ballot  in  the 


Tti  ixay^K  aiifitt^tr,  xat iityvv/iBroi  roTj  flelr/ogi  rdi  Xoieii  mgiek- 
0(101,  >taAer*tp  ^  fi^  xaSapd  rpo^  /lerd  r^  »a3apds  nfv  uStar 
xaitt  3pTf6tfitaripaf  r^i  okiyn-  x^fi^i  '*  ixatfros  attTt^t  xtpi  r4 
xpi'yitr  itSrir. 

"Il  ia  fearfiil  to  nllov  tliem  (tiut  li,  'tho  freemDii  and  the  mirititnde  of 
tb«  dtixeTU*)  no  aliBre  in  the  goramment;  for  when  the  manj  and  the  poor 
ve  excladea  fttim  power,  •neh  •  Kate  raaat  of  neoHrii;  b«  full  of  enemioe.  It- 
nnuim,  iben,  thai  they  aboqld  haro  *,  place  in  ttie  pahlic  aaemblisK,  and  in  dcler- 
Btning  canaM.  And  ftir  this  reuon.  Solon  anri  nome  otba  legiiilatora  jiire  them 
power  of  eleeliiig  the  offlcera  of  tbs  iMIB,  and  of  inquiring  into  (heircoMdaot  aAar 
their  term  of  office,  bat  do  not  allow  th sin  (o  act  ai  m  t^atrMci  tberarelrex;  for 
Alt,  Mch  of  whom  la  iDdirtdosllr  delldeat  In  jnigraent,  haveseiwa  enouKh  coIIm- 
tirdj,  and  br  being  niinKM  wUh  Ihtir  anperiora,  beeocne  profltable  lo  the  Htata^ 
jii<t  aa  ezpenen<'«  (each?*  that  fiat  /toir,  loitn  aaxtJ  leilA  tin  eeorM,  itnJart  lit 
wlafc  Mora  ikelntmt  a»d  aabiiltBw.-— ArfHotte^  roUtica,  Book  HI.  chap.  *1. 
BecTii. 
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bands  of  the  negro,  the  Udiod  will  bnve  at  once  a  majorit;  <^ 
its  friends  and  of  iriends  of  its  priDcipIea  in  Soatli  Cardint 
ud  MiMiBBippi,  and,  ere  long,  id  every  Sonthem  Sbite. 
There  will  be  a  great  loyal  party  in  the  South,  led  by  sncb 
tmu  men  as  Qenera]  Hamilton,  of  Texas,  Governor  Brownlov, 
of  Tennessee,  Governor  Marvin,  of  Florida,  Josbna  Hill,  of 
Georgia,  and  hundreds  more  like  them — a  party  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  Government  and  the  free  North.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  principles  of  this  party  will  gain  the  a&cenden<7 
tbroaghoot  the  South  ;  and,  what  is  best  of  all  and  the  pria- 
incipal  thing,  this  ascendency  will  be  only  another  name  for 
the  trinmph  of  tmth  and  justice ;  it  will  mean  genuine  peace 
and  secnrity  for  the  Soath  Hod  the  whde  Dxtioo  alike.  Give 
us  UmrsBaAL  Ekfbanchisement,  and  we  go,  with  all  our  hearts, 
for  Uhiwbsal  AHNiBfrY."  Such  is  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
advocates  of  negro  suffrage,  as  the  best  solution  of  our  troubles; 
and  among  these  advocatei>,  we  repeat,  are  some  of  the  weight- 
iest statesmen  and  Christian  patriots  of  the  country,  and  some 
of  its  most  influential  religious  bodies.  It  is  the  groand  taken 
by  the  undivided  and  emphatic  voice  of  oar  own  church,  at 
the  meeting  of  its  General  Assembly  in  the  city  of  Brookljo, 
last  Hay.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that,  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  some  of  the  most  discerning  men  of  the  South  looked 
with  &vor  upon  negro  suffrage  as  the  safest  and  quickest  sols- 
ution  of  the  que^ion  of  recoDStruction.  Bat,  notwithstanding 
the  great  force  of  the  argument,  we  must  frankly  confess  th&t 
we  have,  aa  yet,  not  been  able  to  view  the  subject  exactly  ia 
this  light.  We  have  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  tb« 
basis  of  Southern  representation  were  changed,  and  theprvi- 
eiple  of  colored  and  impartial  suffrage  were  adopted,  by  pnt 
ting  the  ballot  into  the  band  of  the  negro,  on  certain  ooDditions, 
to  be  hereafter  applied  to  Nocks  cmd  lohiies  eiike,  the  main  ob 
ject  would  be  reached,  if  not  aa  speedily,  yet,  perhaps,  more 
•aiely  and  happily.  Other  tilings  being  satisfactory,  we 
could,  for  ourselves,  be  content  at' present  with  snbstantisOf 
the  plan  of  the  President,  in  his  ramarkable  letter  to  Oover 
nor  Sharkey,  of  Mississippi,  believing  that  all  the  rest  would 
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certainly  foHow  in  dae  time.  Had  the  President  made  the 
Bentimenta  of  this  letter  a  part  of  hia  policy  of  reconstrac- 
tion — and  ander  the  wholly  abnormal  and  extraordinary  clr- 
comBtancea  of  the  case,  be  had,  in  our  opinion,  the  same 
power  and  as  good  a  right  to  do  so  aa  to  annnl  the  existing 
Slate  governments,  appoint  proviaional-governora,  order  new 
constittitional  conventions  to  be  chosen,  prescribe  the  quHlifi- 
cations  of  their  electors,  and  reqnire  of  the  conventions,  when 
assembled,  what  he  did  reqnire  of  them  ; — had  such  a  limited 
negro  snfFrage,  we  eay,  been  made  one  of  the  term?  of  the 
ExecDtive  plan  of  reconstmction,  the  country  would  be  now 
mncb  nearer  the  end  of  its  troubles  than,  we  fear,  it  is. 
The  letter  deserves  to  be  qaoted  entire.    It  is  as  follows : 

Eztotrnvi  Hamsiov,  ) 

WASHiNotoH,  D.  C,  August  15, 1865.  f 
Goe.  Wv.  I>.  BBkam,  Jack$on,  Min.: 

I  un  pvtiRed  to  seo  thmt  jon  famve  organized  your  convention  without 
diScul^.  I  hope  th»t,  without  delay,  jour  convsDtion  will  amend  yom 
BtaU  constitution,  abotiBhiug  slavery,  and  denyiog  to  all  fotme  legisla- 
tu-M  the  power  to  legialata  ttiat  there  is  proper^  in  man  ;  also  that  th<rf 
viil  adopt  the  AmsndpieDt  to  the  Constitiition  of  the  United  States,  aboC- 
ishing  auvory.  If  you  coold  extend  the  elective  ^anchise  to  all  persona 
of  color  who  can  read  the  Conetitution  of  the  United  States  in  Gngllsh, 
ud  write  their  names ;  and  to  all  peraons  of  coIm*  who  own  real  estate, 
valued  at  not  leas  tiiau  S250,  and  pay  taxeu  thereon,  you  could  com> 
pletelj  disarm  the  adversary,  and  set  an  example  which  other  States  will 
fbUoDT,.  This  Totr  our  do  wn^  pbrfboi  uvarr,  and  yon  thus  place  tiie 
Soathem  States,  in  reference  to  free  persons  of  color,  npon  the  same 
bans  with  the  Free  States.  I  hope  and  trust  your  convention  will  do 
tiiis,  and  aa  a  oonsMaeUoe,  the  Raidicals,  who  are  wild  npon  negro  fran- 
chise,  will  be  oomi>letel7  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  bsep  Iho  Soatbeni 
States  from  renewing  th  ir  relations  to  the  Union,  by  not  accepting  their 
Senators  and  RepreaentativeB. 

ANDR&W  JOHNBON,  Preudent  Unitsd  BtatM. 

Let  sncb  wise  and  tnie  counsel  as  this  be  followed  ;  abolish 
tbe  distinctioD  of  color  tn  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  the  District  of  Colombia,  and  then  might  we  not 
cooGdently  expect  that' reflection,  discnasion  and  experience, 
the  good  condnct  of  the  negro,  the  dying  oat  of  inveterate 
prejndices,  tbe  logic  of  events,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
would  do  tbe  cost?  But,  while  saying  this,  we  say  also,  that . 
the  genius  of  our  fr«e  iustitntions,  as  expressed  in  tbe  Decla- 
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ration  of  Indepeodence,  in  the  preHinbls  to  tbe  Gonatitntlon, 
and  in  the  hainane  cndu  of  the  New  Testnraent,  poinlB  un- 
erringly to  the  abolittnn  of  all  limitation  of  the  elective  fmo- 
chiae,  on  account  of  color  ;  and  that,  if  it  shoutd  be  fonnd  im- 
prHcticable  to  make  a  just  seitlement  of  oar  national  trciobles 
ID  any  other  wny,  we  have  little  donbt  but  that  tbe  pop'iUr 
and  Christian  sentiment  of  the  country  would  demand  and 
Buxtain  thin.  Tbe  doctrine  of  equul  and  exact  justice  lo  all 
men,  which  la  the  moral  huMS  and  tup-root  of  our  political 
system,  leads  to  this  result  by  an  irresistible  Ic^c.  It  is  vain, 
in  tbe  long  run,  to  oppo80  the  triumph  of  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, except  by  revolution  and  an  abandoDment  of  tbo 
system  which  eml>odie3  that  principle.  Great  principles 
ere  infinitely  stronger  and  wiaer,  as  well  as  more  patient, 
persevering  and  long-lived  than  any  generation  of  indi- 
vidual  men,  or  the  opinions  and  parties  of  an  age.  Sooner 
or  later,  all  things  in  the  United  States,  all  forms  of  life 
and  polity,  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  must  coiiMSt 
to  be  asHimilated  to  the  creative  and  governing  Idea  of  tbe 
nation. 

9.  The  Prendent  and  Gongreaa. 

Wt*  h'lve  spnken  of  the  policy  of  the  President,  and  ha» 
briefly  stated  the  points  wherein  we  think  it  was  wroi^  or 
defective,  and  has  proved  a  lailure.  But  what  is  past  is  ptist. 
Tbe  practical  question  is,  how  past  error  may  be  reme- 
died, and  what  rem->ina  to  do,  be  done  in  tbe  best  way. 
It  was  a  sad  mistake  for  anybody  to  take  tbe  gronnd  thxt  the 
legislative  sovereignty  of  the  country  was  to  have  no  other 
voice  in  the  work  of  restoration  than  that  of  judging  nf  the 
elections,  qualifications,  and  returns  of  claimants  for  seats  in 
Congretvi  from  the  revolted  States.  Tbe  pret«Dstnn  hss,  is 
truth,  an  intligoity  to  the  politioal  intelligence  and  selfre- 
spect  of  tbe  American  people.  It  involved  doctrines  of  Ex- 
ecutive prerogative  abhorrent  to  the  whole  genius  of  oar 
democratic  system  of  representative  government,  in  conflict 
with  the  teaching  of  our  most  eminent  constitutional  jurists 
and  statesmea,  and  in  striking  contrast,  we  may  add,  to  the 
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shrinking  fram  the  poaxesxion  of  too  much  power  and  respon- 
ailiilitr  expressed  by  tim  President  in  bis  reto  of  tbe  Freed- 
meo's  Bureau  Bill.  We  dare  »&j  tbe  Loadon  Times  will  be  vo- 
ciferoos  in  npplandmg  theitttitude  of  the  Execative  in  bis  con- 
Sict  wiih  Congrt;8s :  and  yet  ander  circnmstances  at  all  similar, 
the  British  Grown  wonid  not  have  dreamed  of  taking  sack  t 
frooQd ;  or  if  it  bad,  the  voice  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  echoed 
by  the  loud  voice  of  tbe  nation,  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  re- 
baked  the  usurpation  in  times  of  thunder.  We  shiiU  be  great- 
ly anrprieed  if  the  pending  electiooB  in  New  HHmpshire,  Coa> 
necticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  do  not  give  plain  indicutinns  of 
what  cleiir-headtsd  New  England,  at  least,  thinks  on  the  Pub- 
ject.  "It  rests  with' Gongresa  (we  quote  the  languiige  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney  respecting  tiie  foartb  section  of  the  fourth 
arlicle  of  the  Gonstitution)  to  decide  what  government  is  the 
established  one  in  a  SUte.  For,'  as  the  United  States  guaran- 
tee to  each  state  a  Bepublicao  government,  Congreis  must 
DeceasHrily  decide  what  government  is  Qstablii'hed  in  the 
State  before  it  can  determine  whether  it  is  Republican  or 
not."  And  by  parity  of  rensoning  it  rests  with  Congress  to 
decide,  not  only  whether  tbe  newly  established  governments  in 
tile  secesrtion  States  are  republican  in  character,  bnt  hIso,  a 
forivyri,  wbetlier  tbe  political  communities,  which  control  and 
carry  tbem  on,  are  sufficiently  IojhI,  purged  of  treason,  and 
obedient  to  the  victorious  sovereign  will  embodied  in  the 
amended  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  as  to  render  it 
propar  and  safe  to  admit  them,  in  the  peraoos  of  their  senators 
aod  represeotativeB,  to  full  and  equal  participation  in  the  Na> 
tional  Government.  The  peace  and  well-being  of  the  country 
forages  to  come,  are  involved  in  the  right  decision  of  these 
points ;  and  shall  the  sapreme  legislative  power  and  intelli- 
gence of  tbe  American  people  have  no  original,  determining 
voice  in  deciding  tbem  7  The  doctrine  seems  to  us  a  most 
dangerous  one,  and  the  height  of  unreason.  It  requires 
but  a  moment's  reflection  to  see  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
fnture  safety  of  the  nation,  the  primary  and  all-important 
question  relates  to  the  state  and  temper  of  the  great  Sonth- 
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«ni  coni'titaencieB ;  thatof  the  loyalty  of  the  individaalBwhom 
they  have  cbosen  to  represent  them  at  Washington  beiog  of 
secondary  interest.  Oongress  can  keep  ont  dixloyal  meo,  or 
«ven  expel  tfaem  if  admitted  by  nietake ;  hot  let  the  eece^ion 
States  thempelves  be  prematnrely,  and  without  snffieientgTiar- 
anteu,  restored  to  their  old  places  in  the  government ;  and 
even  if  they  do  not  resort  again  to  overt  acts  of  treason,  wbst 
proper  security  wonld  there  be.  against  their  forming  danger 
oas  aehemes  and  combinations  inimical  to  the  Union,  to  the 
national  debt, ,  to  the  pension  laws,  to  the  rights  of  ttie  (i'«ed- 
men,  and  to  the  whole  nystem  of  meaanrea  adopted  for  the  de- 
fence and  salvation  of  the  conntry,  and  now  forming  an  es^n- 
tial  part  of  its  legislation  and  policy?  ConeideratioDS  of  this 
sort  le<^  to  the  appointment  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Becon- 
stmction  ;  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  the  two 
Hnnses  of  Congress  had  not  the  perfect  right,  or  shontd  have 
been  so  severely  censored  for  agreeing,  to  appoint  tbat  com- 
mittee ;  nor  why  the  committee  itaelf  should  have  been  cnlied 
by  snch  hard  names.  Some  of  its  members  are  sarpassed  br 
DO  men  in  the  conntry  for  the  repatation  of  patriotic  devo- 
tion, intelligence,  weight  of  character,  and  prudent  etatesinaii- 
^ip.  Wby  shoald  soch  a  monntain  of  odium  have  been  benped 
upon  tbem?  Onr '  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  is  verv 
simple.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstrnction  raiud  i 
high,  if  not  initoperHhle,  barrier  against  the  socceea  of  the  the- 
ory that  the  inanrrectionary  States  were  already  "  reconetrnct- 
ed"  by  the  Executive  policy,  were  actually  occnpying  fteir 
old  places  in  the  Union,  and  had  an  utiqoeBtioDHble  rigbt 
to  the  instant  admission  into  Congress  of  all  tbeir  seoHtors 
and  represenatives  who  would  take  the  prescribed  oatb.'  To 
break  down  this  powerfnl  barrier  it  was  deemed  needfti)  f^ 
sssail  the  Committee  on  Reconetmction  with  the  weapotis  of 
wrath  and  evil  speaking ;  and  it  has  been  done  most  eDei" 
getically  by  high  and  low.  It  remains  to  be  seen  wbelber 
thtt  attempt  will  sncceed.  Oar  decided  impression  is  tli^iti' 
will  not,  either  in  Congress,  or  before  the  people;  atalleTenbi, 
it  is  too  late  now  to  destroy  the  m&sii  of  evidence  respecting 
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the  state  and  temper  of  .the  secenioa  States,  pcocared  by  tlie 
diligence  of  the  committee  aod  jiut  beginoiog^  to  reacfa  tiie  eye 
of  the  country.* 

Wti  have  DO  time  to  discn^,  as  it  merits,  the  question  of  jn> 
rigdjction  tietween  Googreaa  and  the  Preaideat.  We  may  re- 
car  to  it  in  a  subseqaont^ unmber.  Whether  considered  theo- 
retically, or  in  its  irDmediate  practical  beariDge,it  is  one  of 
overshadowing  importance.  The  only  possible  groond,  as  it 
appears  to  as,  on  which  the  positi«D  implied  m  the  President's 
Hessage,  and  boldly  asserted  by  some  of  bis  special  friends  in 
Congress,  by  the  whole  of  'the  late  rebel  press  of  the  South, 
and  by  the  whole  anti-war  press  ijt  the  North,  is  that  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  plan,  in  fiziug  the  terms  and  prescribing  the 
methods  by  which  the  political  surrender  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  insnrrectionary  States  might  be  effected,,  as  also  in  ac- 
tnally  making  and  anoouQuiDg  the  fact  of  the  restoration, 
there  was  no  need  and  do  exercise,  direct  or  indirect,  of  aoy 
lavMnaking  power  whatever ;  for  "  ALLlegislative  powers,"  be- 
Icmgiag  to  th^  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of 
war  or  peace,  are  expressly  vested  by  the  CoDstitation  in  Con- 
grsBS  alone.  Now,  is  this  teDable  gronnd?..  Is  it  reasonabteT 
h  it  sonod  American  doctrine?  If  Cougr^fm  was  entitled  to  . 
DO  primary  aqd  cpntrollii^  voice  in  this  great  political  Settle- 
ment—one  of  the  greatest  in-  all  history  uid  in  some  of  itf 
nuwt  important  poiDte,  almost  wboUy  wiUioot  precedent  or 
example, — then  it  follows  that,  except  in  the  exercise  of  the 
pardoning  power,  the  President  acted  solely  in  virtae  of  his 
pOTer  as  Commander-ip-chief  of  the  army  and  nary  of  the 


*Tba  Joint  Commhcee  on  BecoaBtmelioa  i 
a«  ofc^BX  «f  Caagnm,  t»  tsqnin  iBkr  tks  ttondttiMi  oTtha )« 
oMe  Hmc*,  aixl  RpOTf  whether  tb^  or  anv  of  tbom  ^n.  fmlUlad  to  tmntaitaliam 
n  OatgnMa,  Whh  lem  to  rqwR  M  idt  nme  1>r  UU  or  otheiwiM.  Onr  readen 
wiUfcri  *  ««*7-dMr  and  MjHit  *fadlaaaoa«<  dw  li^t  of  ih«  twoHoiwM  of  Cok- 
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the  <»iBioo  liitiiD«Md  ly  tiw  Ficrident  la  Uf  veto  mtimagB,  tfaM  nntil 

Janun  aad  Bapratealuim  bimb  iha  l«te  nbd  Hutesare  ■^■"infni  to  taka 
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Unitfid  States;  for  in  what  clause  of  the  written  CoDBtitntion 
did  ho  find  anthority  toannal  State  goTerDmentu,  appoint  Prong- 
ionsl  goveraora,  prescribe  the  qaalifications  of  electors,  reqaire 
State  conventioiia  to  put  certain  articles  into  their  conetita- 
tiODs,  or  State  legislatures  to  psss  certain  laws?  Tbeae  things 
were,  a8i*uredly,  a  very  high  and  eamoiary  exercise  of  even 
the  war-power,  after  actnal  war  bad  ceased  ;  bat  the  people 
would  probably  have  acquiesced  in  it,  without  complaint,  u 
they  did  in  the  exerciee  of  the  same  power  while  war  wu 
flagrant,  on  the  gronnd  of  military  necessity,  and  in  the  inter 
est  of  Liberty  and  Union  ;  had  it  only  been  distinctly  declared 
that  the  whole  matter  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  National 
Legislature  for  revision  and  approval.  The  notion  that  sucb 
a  settlement,  involving  the  most  momentous  legal,  constitor 
tional,  and  poUlic^l  issues,  could  be  rightly  made,  and  mads 
absolute  and  Gnal,  too,  without  the  exercise  of  a  particle  of 
hi-W^naking  power,  may  be  a  very  good  idee  Napot&maut, 
bat  it  is  a  strange  specimen  of  the  Washiogtonian  idea  of  gor- 
erament  as  rmbodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  expounded  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Daniel  Webdierl 

The  President  cannot  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  ■ 
tribe  of  Western  Indians  without  the  consent  and  approviJof 
the  Senate  ;  nor  can  he  appoint  any  United  States  officer  from 
a  member  of  his  own  cabinet  down  to  a  village  post-muBter, 
without  that  consent  and  approval ;  nor  could  he,  in  tiie  f<^ 
flush  and  exercise  of  the  war-power,  appoint  a  general,  ■ 
captain,  or  lieutenant  in  the  army,  without  the  same  authori- 
sation ;  and  yet  he  can  fix  the  terms  of  settlement  of  the  mott 
formidable  civil  war  in  histo^ — invoiving,  not  only  the  eman- 
cipation and  destiny  of  4,000,900  of  blacks,  tint  the  safety  aod 
welfare  of  30,000,000  of  white  men  aad  their  posterity— with- 
out asking,  or  needing  thereto,  the  consent  and  approval  of  ibe 
Senate,  the  appointing  and  treaty  making  branch,  or  the  Hooi 
of  Representatives,  the  popular  branch,  of  the  National  Legit- 
bturu I 

We  say  again,  it  seems  to  ua  a  moat  dangerous  doctrine, « 
nnconstitational,  ^  it  is  irrational'  and  anti-republicaa.    We 
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do  not  believe  tfiat  a  solitary  maxim  of  political  pradence 
aod  the  Bcience  of  liberty,  tiB  taught  by  the  grentest  phil- 
onopbers  and  atateemen,  from  Aristotle  and  Demosthenes 
down  to  OBr  own  day,  can  be  cited  in  juittificatioii  of  ancb  a 
doctrine.  It  ia  exceedingly  questionable,  indeed,  whether  it 
is  itt  all  in  harmony  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  of  onr  politioiil  ayntem,  that  the  Executive  should  have 
nsed  the  power  of  pardon  on  soch.a  tremendoas  bchIa,  wilhoot 
fiM  asking  counsel  of  the  NationHl  Legiclatare,  in  which  the 
ConsiilntioD  ezpresfly  vet^ts  tlie  "power  to  declare  the  pnn- 
iftliment  of  treHsoo."  (Art.  iti.  Sect.  3d.)  If  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  Congress  "  to  declare  the  puniuliment  of  treason,"  ia  it  ' 
quite  in  keeping  with  tbi:i  importnnt  provision  that  the  laws  of 
Congress  passed  in  purtmance  of  it,  e.g.  the  lawdeclaring  deaih 
to  be  the  penalty  of  treason,  should  be  rendered  practically 
void  and  of  none  effect  by  the  wholesale  exercise  of  the  power 
of  pardoning  7  If  out  of  millions  of  persons  guilty  of  treason 
as  it  19  defined  in  the  Conxtitation — some  of  them,  at  least,  de- 
liberate, black-hear  led,  and  bloody  traitors — not  one  is  pun- 
ished, or  tried,  then  what  a  mockery  to  have  8U(*h  clauses 
about  treason  and  its  punishment  in  the  Constitution,  or  any 
BQch  law  on  the  Niitional  statnte-book I 

It  is  well  known  that  strong  ol'jection  was  made  to  ref>ting 
the  power  orpardoning  in  the  President  in  relation  to  the  crime 
of  treason.  Thi8,it  was  arged, ought  to  have  depended  upon  the 
assent  of  one,  or  both  of  the  branches  of  the  legislative  body. 
"Inliall  not  deny  (we  quote  The  Federaliat,  No.  74,  written  by 
Hamilton)  tfaattherearestrongreasonMfor  requiring  in  tliic  par- 
ticular the  concurrence  of  that  body,orofa  partofit.  As  trea- 
son isacrime  leveled  attheimmedtxte  being  of  the  society,  when 
the  laws  have  once  iiscertsined  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  there 
seems  a  fitness  in  referring  the  expediency  of  an  act  of  meriiy 
towards  him  to  the  jndgment  of  the  Legislature.  And  this  - 
ought  the  rather  to  be  the  case,  as  the  supposition  of  the  coD' 
nivance  of  (he  Chief  Magistrate  ought  not  to  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded." After  stating  the  objections  to  this  plan,  the  writer 
proceeds : 
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"  Bat  ths  princiiml  si^ameDt  for  repoiuig  the  pow«r  of  pardonipg,  n 
[■  ()•■«,  in  Am  Chief  H«gittrst«,  ia  uia;     '  .■  .■      . 


this  <MM,  in  Ae  Chief  Hkgietrste,  i 

ralMUian,  tiiere  aie  ofton  crilical  momenta,  when  ■  wall-timed  offer  of 


commonwealth;  And  which,  if  uKred  to  p*M  nnimprored,  itmajnerer 
b*  poMibl»  afterWKrda  to  recall.  The  diiktorj  proceoa  of  oanreaing  Ae 
Legial&ture,  or  one  of  its  branches,  for  the  pvpoae  of  obtaiung  ite  aue. 
tion,  would  freqnentlj  oc  aaion  the  letting  slip  ttie  golden  opporlmti^. 
nie  kMW  of  a  week,  adaj,  or  hour,  mny  ■ometiinea  be  &tal.  Ifitihowd 
be  obcerved  that  a  discretionary  power,  with  a  view  to  ■ncli  coalingcD- 
cies,  might  be  occaalonall;  con^rred  npon  the  Preaidont;  it  may  b« 
HMwerea  in  the  tint  place,  that  it  ia  qaettionable  wbeAer,  in  ■  lim- 
ited couatitution,  that  power  ooold  be  delected  bj  law ;  and  in  lbs 
■econd  pUce,  tbat  it  would  generalljbe  impolitic  to  take  any  atep  whkh 
Aight  hold  ont  the  prospect  of  impnni^.  A  proceeding  ot  this  kind, 
out  of  the  oaual  course,  woold  b«  likefr  to  be  oonstroed  into  an  arso- 
ment  of  timidity  or  of  weakness,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  embolaoi 
guilt." 

Thia  is  tbo  langtu^e  of  th«  conBammate  wisdom  aad  patriotic 
BtateiitnaDship  that  fdrued  the  CoiMtitution,  then  explained  U 
to  the  people,  and  persuaded  them  to  adopt  it.  Has  the  eier- 
cUe  of  the  power  oFpardoQiag  ia  relttiaa  to  the  crime  of  treaaoD 
heen  used  io  the  spirit  of  these  weighty  and  impraeaive  say- 
ings? Bat  what  would  the  writer  and  bis  compatriots,  Uuii- 
BOD  and  Jay,  have  said,  had  it  been  the  power  of  settling,  once 
for  all,  the  terms  apoDwbich,a(terhaving  been  engaged  for foor 
years  and  a  half  in  privycoaspiracy,  bloody  treason,  and  rebel- 
lion, ten  whole  States,  containing  a  white  popnlation  twice  la 
'  lai^  as  the  Old  Thirteen,and  a  population  of  4,000,000  blacis, 
most  of  them  alavee  emancipnted  by  the  national  authority  and 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  n^tion'spromised  protection,  night 
be  forgives  aad  rextored  to  their  old  place  and  power  in  tb» 
Oovernmeat; — what,  we  ask,  would,  the  antbora  of  TheFti- 
eralid,  that  immortal  triumvirate  of  the  age  of  Independence, 
have  said,  bad  tbey  been  discussing  before  the  tribnn>il  of 
popular  opinion,  tbe  qneetion  whether  ench  more  than  impe- 
rial power  aa  thia  should  be  vested  exclosirely  in  the  ExecB- 
tive,  leaving  the  Natienal  Ijegislatnre  wholly  ont  of  the  ac- 
count! 

Bat  we  have  ^(>  deaira  to  pursue  the  aabject  further  at  pres- 
ent. We  diamias  it  with  the  eKpreaaiim  of  our  most  ferveat 
hope  and  prayer  that  Congress  and  the  President  ma;  soon 
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oKne  to  M«  fl^  to  eye,  and  agree  vpon  a  joint  ptrii^  'Trfii<A 
^1^  be,  lifce  the  wmkna  from  atu*e,  fiFst  pure,  then  peacoK- 
ble^  fall  of  meroy  and  good  fnAtm,  ititfaont  pdrtialttj  aod  itith" 
tathjpotsnvj.    OtiyM  Um  aaored  chotas  of  frtodom, IwinWi 
Hy,  natioBal  secsrity,  and  ntMTerial,  ObriiAian  jostioe,  be  oatit- 
fied ;  and  we  thhik  we  speak  the  eentimeiit  of  all  loyid  keartof 
ve  are  mre  we  otter  tfae  profomd  aeotiment  of  the  loysd  pietf 
ef  the  ooiinllry,  iti  adding  that  the  more  ma^Tiainmoiia,  oonciltar 
tory  and  geoeroes  the  policy  is,  so  nneh  the  better ;  so  mnoh 
tbenore  witl  it  ruM  the  Pre«rideat,  his  Cabinet,  «nd  Congreat 
)D  the  gratefnl  affections  ef  the  eovntry,  and  in  the  reapeot  at 
Btaakind.     We  caiUx)t  admit  that  snch  a  policy  is  impraetio^ 
ble,  or  that,  with  God's  bloMti^,  it  wcmld  not  grsdnally  beat 
the  vonnds  of  the  niAion.    The  AmericaD  people,  if  we  rea4 
Ibeir  sentiments  sor^ht,  are  stiti  most  placable.  -  la  spite  Of 
ijiderBonTme,  and  S^isbm-y,  and  Belle  Isle,  and  all  othor 
nmes  of  past  borror  and  woe,  tbey  are  in  no  vindietiva  or  nn- 
KfuoniMe  mood ;  they  desire  no  extreme  meaain'es,  no  sweep. 
ing  confiacaticow,  and  no  pnniahiaeDt  beyond  what  is  needftal 
(o  render  treason  forever  "  odious  and  in&moas,"  as  one  ot  the 
greatest  and  moat  dangerous  of  crimea     They  care  oompara" 
tiv^y  little  for  the  elaborate  theories  and  nice,  snbtle  die- 
tiDcUooB  about  tbesbitwof  the  revtdted  States ;  ing«neral  they/ 
probably,  hold   with  Hr.  Ziincoln,  Mr.  Johcoon,  that  lament' 
ed  statesman  and  patriot,  Henry  Winter  Daru, 'and,  as  vm 
nippose,  a  large  majority  of  OoBgrcea,  that  -the  Sontbern  8tatM 
theiDBelTes  irefe  never  out  of  the  Unioa  in  lav,  ot-  ui  &at;  al> 
though  the  seooBwon  State  yeverwMnia  did  oeaae  to  etist  bMb 
>»  fact  sai  in  law.     Bat  vibiie  aasmning  thait   the  revolted 
States  wei«  Mver  redly  ent  of  tbe  Union,  the  sore-lbottiEl  po- 
litical iflstiDC^  aad  qniek,  s^aoioas  common  sense  of  tbe  peo- 
ple teU  theiQi  that  h^  treasm  and  rebellioQ  ^RHe  Strte«  frit 
from  tbeir  hi|^  estaite  in  ihe  Uvimi,  fevfaited  tiietr  legd  «irI 
coDstttatMnol  rights,  sandered  Ibeir  praetioal  relatiow  witb 
the  Fedet:al.90TernlmeDl,'stft.  tfaemaelns  off  firom  the  fdhn^ 
■hip  aad  aaenuuBsta  of  the  Natioud  lUe,  raid  Ban  be  iw- 
stored  fitom  tbair-gMbt  apoataey  only  by  fWror  of  tlM  injorai 
21 
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Nation  and  on  terma  preecribed  by  its  Bovereign  wiadom,  it 
view  of  its  own  fntare  safety  acd  walfitre,  the  BatufactioD  ot 
pnblio  JDstioe,  and  a  foil  redemption  of  all  its  pledges,  made  in 
tbe  day  of  distress,  to  its  friends  and  defenders,  and  especiaUj 
to  the  oppressed  millions  of  negroes  emancipated  by  its  pow- 
er,  and  now  wholly  dependent  upon  its  protectioD.  No  ai^- 
ment  and  no  sophistry  however  plansible,  can  shake  the  clev 
■nd  steadfast  convictions  of  tbe  popular  mind  and  oonsdence 
on  this  matter.  The  people  have  stndied  and  pondered  tbs 
■object  for  Utemselvea ;  hnndreda  of  thoneands  of  them  in  tlw 
CMnp,  on  the  battle-field,  in  the  hospital  and  by  tbe  harried 
burial  of  their  dead  comradeB;  hondreds  oftbonsands  more  of 
them  by  the  dying  beds,  and  attbeopen  graves  of  their  pTocioni 
■ODB,  hnebandt),  brothers,  and  fathers.  Myriads  of  them  have 
stndied  it  with  their  Bible  open  before  tbem,  on  (heir  Imeet, 
andintbesanctnaryof  God.  They nnderstaod  the  wh<^ n»tt« 
foil  well :  as  well  as  the  ablest  politicians  in  the  land ;  and  Mr 
mideretanding  of  it  ia  pretty  sars  to  prevail,  and  in  dne  tine 
be  transferred  to  the  pages  of  American  history. 

10.  T^  Popular  and  Bdigima  SerUimeiU  (/  tke  North  tm  Ik 
Claims  of  the  Freedjnen. 

And  here  let  as  say,  that  on  no  point  is  the  loyal  senUneDt 
4>f  the  conntry  deeper,  or  more  nnanimons,  than  on  Uie  datj 
af  protecting  theFreedmeo  in  their  newly-acqnired  libert7,afid 
in  all  their  rights  as  'citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  veto 
of  the  Freedmen's  Barean  Bill  was  not  the  occasion  of  somncti 
oupriBe  and  grief  becaoae  the  people  had  set  their  heart  upon 
that  particnlar.  measure  ;  they  were  qnite  witling  to  belien 
that  it  might  have  defects ;  and  they  did  not  qneation  tlu 
President's  right  to  return  it  to  the  Senate  with  his  objectiona 
What  excited  their  stroi^  feeling  of  r^p^t  and  diaappointmeot 
was  the  impressiim  made  by  the  tone  and  reasoning  of  tbe 
Tsto  meesi^,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  greeted  md 
uterpreted  by  the  enemiea  of  emancipation  North  and  Scnlb, 
that  the  n^^  was  going  to  be  abandoned  by  the  PrasidMl 
and  handed  over,  before  long,  to  iho  anohet^ed  control  of  fail 
former  masters.    This  may  haye  been  altogether  a  wrong  )B' 
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preflBion ;  bnt  it-was  «  reii  one ;  nor  do  we  see  how  any  oao- 
did  person  can  reed  the  speech  of  Senator  Tromball  in  review 
of  the  veto  message,  without  admittingtbat  it  was  quite  Roataral 
impression.  Ajtd  if  thbre  is  oae  thii^  more  than  any  other  tturt 
(he  people,  who  saved  the  Union,  at  the  cost  of  bo  much  toi), 
■nd  blood,  and  agony,  and  with  so  many  Bolema  vows  and 
prayers  to  Heaven,  have  made  np  their  mind  to  resist  to  tba 
ntffiost,  it  is  a  vic^tion  of  the  pledge  made  by  AnuHAV  Lw- 
COLir,  in  their  name,  to  the  4,000,000  of  negroen,  ifrhen  he  pro- 
claimed them,  henceforth  and  forever,  American  freemen.  Lan- 
gnsge  can  scarcely  do  jnatice  to  the  depth  and  iutenstty  af 
their  feelings  on  this  subject.  Bspecially  is  tbis  trae  of  the 
free  Christian  aharches  of  the  North.  They  look  with  onfeign- 
ed  horror  npon  every  suggestion  to  violate  this  pledge  ;  and 
they  believe  it  were  better  for  any  taan  in  the  land,  no  matter 
how  high  he  stands,  or  what  hie  past  services,  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depth  of  Mia  sea,  than  that  he  shonld  do,  or  consent  to  be  the 
instrnment  of  doing,  such  a  thing  I  Uontesqnieu,  in  bis  "  Coo- 
nderations  on  the  Orandear  of  the  Romans,"  says :  "  There 
caonot  be  a  more  cmel  tyranny  than  that  practiced  under  the 
ibadow  of  the  laws  and  with  ^e  color  of  justice,  when  men  go 
to  woi^  to  drown  the  wretcfied  on  the  vety  plank  on  which  tkeg 
were  aaoed." 

Myriade  of  Uie  faithful  Christian  people  of  the  North  have 
resolved,  npon  their  knees,  to  do  their  part  inprevenUngsQch 
a  Heaven-defying  crime,  and  a  catastrophe  so  shamefal  and 
nuDons  to  the  nation.  They  have  resolved  that  by  do  cod* 
nivaoce,  or  inaction  of  theirs,  phall  this  land  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  of  Washington  be  cursed  and  defiled  by  avast  Pariah  class 
ai  immortal  beings,  for  whom  the  Son  of  God  died  upon  the 
cross,  and  whose  despised  natnre  He  is  still  wearing  in  glory 
everlasting)  They  mean  to  stand  np  for  exact,  eqnal  and  goe- 
pet-like  justice  to  the  negro  ;  such  justice  as  the  New  Testa. 
taeut  ^  onr  Lord  and  Savionr  Jesos  Christ  enjoins,  utd  the 
Declaration  o(  Independence  declares  to  be  all  men's  btrtfa- 
rigbt.    They  mean,  also,  to  stand  up  for  their  public  servants, 
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who  defluml  and  do  saeb  jostice  to  tbe  megn.  Ab&  the  lefri 
diarcbet  of  Aa  North  form  a  largo  army  sad  wiold  a  god 
deal  of  fwlitical  tnfluenco — to  say  Dothiog  ddw  of  their  infia 
•■ee  witk  the  High  Md  Mighty  Rnler  of  the  Unirerm  Thm 
are  the  Co«fregaiioitali»ta,  worthy  heirs  of  &e  aacestrd  prii- 
tij^es  aod  Paritan  obnrcfaes  of  New  BngLand.  They  an 
ftretch  aCHMS  ttie  OoutuMit ;  and  the  ^nrit  of  PlT^onth  Kock, 
of  Snnker  HHl,  and  '76,  aoeompauies  them  wherevor  tbay  go. 
There  are  the  MtUtodiMa  ;  the  fearloM  and  hard-wM^iog  pio- 
neer wii^  of  this  "moramental  hoit;" — stationed  not  only  d 
aloDg  the  froDtierft,  bnt  in  force  io  every  cnty  and  yillage  ef 
the  land.  They  were  oiily  ten  yeara  old  when  the  DedartttioB 
o£  lodependwiee  was  Atade  ;  ooly  tweoty-one  when  tJ>e  Ooo- 
•titntioa  of  the  United  States  was  ibrraed;  they  are  jut  * 
hundred  yeuB  old  now ;  bnt  they  are  a  millkm  strong; 
and  if  they  were  a  thoseasd  years  <rfd,  they  oomld  not  be  bettoi 
shampiOBS  ef  Clu-istian  jiatice  uid  freedom.  Then  there  tn 
the  BapHsU,  also  potential  in  munberst  and  ehsracter,  nl 
EOid  ;  foH,  too,  of  Uie  aottie  lofty,  and  geBorons  spirit.  Tbs 
names,  which  rofH-esent  iheir  priuciplea  and  hiatory  to  tha 
world,  Boeh  names  aa  John  Bunyao,  Soger  William%  Robert 
Hall,  and  Francis  Wayland,  are  symbols  of  whatorer  is  noit 
•ameet,  exalted  and  fnithfal,  in  devottoa  to  the  nghts  and  lib- 
erty of  each  individaal  man,  whatever  his  conditien  or  tbs 
color  ofhii  Ain.  Then,  there  is  our  own  bran<^  of  the  re- 
nowned Preabyterian  phalanx,  with  a  epotlefla  vecord,  md 
Siarohing  ea,  elbow  toaching  elbow,  is  the  path  of  natimil 
cighleeoBHesa  and  universal  liberty.  Nor  ore  tfaesttirdy  foot- 
steps of  "  the  other  branob"  lagging  fer  behind.  Juatiee  ii  s 
word  always  dear  to  trae  Pi^sbyteriase ;  and  wheli  they  han 
turned  their  backs  upon  liberty,  they  have  grievonsly  wronged 
their  own  ttBoe-honored  principles.  W«  need  iM»t  stop  to  de- 
fine the  positbn  of  oar  Dttick  B^ormed  bretlitdn  ;  tbecfannh 
that  looks  back  to  glorious  old  Holland  as  her  notber,  is  no* 
bkely  to  giro  a  divided  ^egianoe  to  any  righto^ofl  oaose.  K 
after  tb^latetriumial  eeovantion  at  Philadelt>hia,  we  esssri 
^eak  M  of  tbe  Upisoopoi  ehnrch,  yet  what  eloquent  and  poir 
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tatai  advocatM  of  XatioDal  justice  and  hnisanitT'to  the  n^ro, 
are  found  in  her  raokB  I  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  what  a  pRtrE* 
otic  and  fervent  prayer  the  whole  charch,  bishopB,  prwets,  deaf 
cons,  and  laity,  offer  np  every  Sabbattt  day  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Senate  and  Bepreaentativee  in  Coi^pr«es  aeaembled ; 
beseeching  Almighty  God  that  He  wonM  be  "  pleased  to  direct 
and  prosper  all  their  oonsnltations,  to  the  advancement  of  Hia 
glory,  the  good  of  Hie  chnrch,  the  safety,  honor  and  welfare 
ef  His  people  ;  that  all  things  may  be  so  ordered  and  settled 
hy  their  ^endeavors  Qpon  the  best  and  sorest  foundations,  that 
peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  jastice,  religion  and  piety,  may 
be  established  among  ns  for  all  generations."  What  ftiend  of 
CoDgrees,  or  of  National  secarity,  honor  and  justice,  cannot, 
with  all  his  heart,  say  Amen  to  that  prayer  1  No  den'omina- 
tion  in  the  conotry  have  been  more  faithfal  to  ^e  claims  of 
the  n^ro,  or  .laid  costlier  sacrifices  npon  the  altar  of  eociat 
joBtice,  than  the  Vnitariaru ;  as,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  of 
the  disciples  of  the  illustrions  Ofaanning.  Aa  to  the  cosneo- 
tion  of /Wends,  they  have  been,  for  generations,  a  living,  wit* 
Bess-bearing  epistle  of  impartid  hamanity,  known  and  read  of 
&U  men.  The  other  Fretestant  bodies  are  aH,  ao  far  ae  w« 
know,  on  the  same  side ;  some  of  them  moat  efEbctaally,  Of 
the  position  of  fhe  Romish  church  we  need  say  nothing.  That, 
too,  is  well  understood.  The  religions  sentiment  of  the  North, 
■a  represented  by  the  Protestant  churches,  is,  then,  we  repeat 
it,  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  eqn»l  and  exact  justice  to  all  meui 
withoat  distioctiMl  of  color  ;  nor  will  it  be  satisfied  with  anj- 
thing  leas. 

And  we  believe  that  the  same  religious  sentiment  is  quite 
as  aaraest  and  decided  in  demanding  fixed  legal  and  eonstitn- 
tional  guarantees  as  the  condition  of  restoring  the  seeessiou 
States  to  an  equal  share  in  the  legislation  and  government  of  the 
BatJoD.  We  will  only  add  that,  as  withoattheupholdingstrengtb, 
the  moral  aid  and  comfort,  ministered  by  the  religions  sentj* 
ment  of  the  people,  the  Union  wonld  not  have  been  saved,  so 
we  firmly  believe  that,  without  the  upholding  power  and  in- 
^iratioo  of  this  same  sentiment  of  humble  dependence  apon 
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Almighty  Ood,  aod  devoot  trust  in  HiB  wiadom  and  gtaiiof 
band,  the  Uoion  can  never  be  refistabliBhed  upon  joBt  sod 
lasting  foundations. 

11.  A  Bupt«re  deprecated. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  people  still  look  for  bar 
mon;  and  cooperation  between  the  execotive  and  legielatin 
branches  of  the  Qovemment.  They  feel  that  the  crisiB  en- 
titles them  to  uncommon  solicitude  and  urgency  on  thia  mh- 
jeot ;  and  why  should  they  not  be  gratified  ?  If  oar  voice 
coold  reach  the  ears  of  the  hnmblest  member  of  Congren, 
we  would  beseech  him  to  do  what  he  can  to  avoid  fbrther 
rapture,  and  to  heal,  if  possible,  the  unfortnnate  breach  al- 
ready made.  It  is_a  time,  bo  we  cannot  help  feeling,  for  ex- 
traordinary prndenc^,  moderation,  patience  and  eelf-control ; 
a  time  to  exercise  the  highest  qualities  of  patriotic  and  Chris- 
tian manhood.  If  any  member  of  Congress,  at  this  cnticti 
joncture,  "  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect_mao,  sod 
able,  alBO,,to  bridle  the  whole  body."  While  standing  firm  u 
ft  rock,  Congress  can  well  afford  to  exercise  great  gentleaasa 
and  patience.  Tbe  people  may  not  think  it  perfect,  nor  be 
Feady  to  indorse  every  thing  itbas  said  and  done ;  etiU  less,  per 
baps,  do  they  approve  of  the  peculiar  sentiments  and  policv  of 
•ome  of  its  leaders.  Bat  the  popnlar  confidence  in  its  sterluDg 
hone8ty,patriotism,  wisdom  and  general  character  is  very  great; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  this  confidence  is  well-deserved.  Era 
while  we  are  writing,  a  letter  reachea.os  from  WashingtoD,  in 
which  the  writer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  merchaotB  uxl 
Christian  philanthropists  of  the  coantry,  says :  "I  bavet4Hl*7 
conversed  with  several  old  members  of  the  honse,  and  the; 
all  agree  that  they  have  never  known  any  Congreea  composed 
of  so  Diany  men  of  high  moral  character  ;  and  that  it  contwnt 
more  religions  men,  and  less  men  who  are  ever  seen  going 
below  for  drink  than  any  they  have  ever  known."  To  thi" 
testimony  the  writer  adds  his  own  opinion,  formed  after 
having  been  for  four  months  a  careful  and  deeply-interesteil 
looker-on.  His  praise  of  the  ability,  high  character,  remark- 
able sobriety  and  dignified  deportment  of  the  great  body  of 
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seDators  asd  represeotstiveB,  U  moet  emphatic.  We  do  Dot 
believe  the  loyal  people  will  Be  disappointed  in  the  Thirty- 
Ninth  Ooi^ress,  if  only  they,  too,  wilt  have  patience,  and  not 
exact  too  miich  at  ooce. 

We  do  not  preanme  to  think  that  onr  voice  can  reach  the 
ears  of  the  President.  Bat  if  it  conld,  we  would  also  entreat 
him — with  that  entire  respect  to  which  the  Chief  M^atrate 
of  the  Bepnblic  is  entitled,  and  yet  with  the  frankness  which 
becontea  an  independent  American  citizen — to  be  steadfast  and 
immoTQable  in  adhering  to  the  "  good  old  Canae"  for  whic^ 
he  bnfTeted  the  pitiless  storm  of  war,  and  which  is  now 
leaning  apon  hie  stalwart  arm,  to  help  enthrone  it  in  peace. 
We  wonld  recall  his  earlier  record  as  the  champion  of  "  the 
plain  people"  of  the  Sonth,  and  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
labor ;  and  of  his  still  nobler  record  as  the  champion  of  the 
Union,  both  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  his  own  Ten- 
nessee ;  end  also  as  the  trusted  friend  and  connsellor  ol 
Abbahau  Lincoln.  We  would  ventnre  to  remind  him  of  his 
solemn  pledges  to  the  people  who  raised  him  to  his  high 
office,  to  the  colored  race,  to  the  world  and  to  Heaven.  Nor 
would  we  fear  to  predict,  that,  if  during  the  rest  of  his  term 
of  office,  he  should  continue  to  move  on  the  line  of  these  most  , 
honorable  antecedents,  he  has  still  a  peerless  opportunity  to 
link  his  own  name  to  those  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
and  thus  enshrine  it  in  the  perpetual  and  grateful  memory  of 
his  country.  In  behalf,  too,  of  all  Christian  people,  who  feel 
the  heavy  weight  of  his  burden,  and  offer  constant  prayer 
for  him,  we  would  beseech  him  to  do  as  his  martyred  prede- 
cessor did,  to  cast  all  his  care  upon  God,  and  not  to  he  too 
much  disturbed  by  the  tongue  of  censure.  True  greatness 
consists,  not  so  mnch  in  not  having  faults,  as  in  cnrbing  and 
sobduing  them. 

" If  a  foe  have  kflnn'd — 

Or,  worse  than  foe,  an  alienated  friend — 
A  rib  of  drj  rot  in  th;  ship's  atont  aide. 


Think  it  God'e  mesaaee,  and  in  humble  pride, 
With  heart  of  oak  replace  it;  thine  the  gains- 
Give  him  the  rotten  timber  for  his  pains. 
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13.  OonchmoH. 

But,  whatever  ma^  ^  tbe  coone  ef  the  President  of  of 
Oongren,  the  Bepoblic  wHl,  donbtlees,  oontiBiie  to  sail  oo  w 
the  track  foreordained  by  the  Infinite  WiBdou,  frei^ted  itiH 
with  ineatinuble  hopes  for  oir  posterity  aod  for  sU  mADkind. 
Tka  divine  principles  in  which  it  was  foanded,  and  whiA 
have  just  been  so  elfeotuaUy  viodioatsd  on  the  6etd  of  battla, 
have  not  gntmn  a\i,  or  in  the  least  spent  tbrar  foroe ;  ihej 
H^  as  a  bridegro<wa  oomii^  eat  of  his  chamber,  stiU  fresh  ud 
lirong  as  in  tiw  hoginDiag, 

"  Are  j6t  the  fonntein  light  of  all  out  da^; 
Are  jti  a  master  light  at  aH  our  aeeing ; 
Upheld  us,  eherisli,  and  have  power  to  m^U 
Onr  noia;  years  seem  momenta  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence  :  truths  that  wske, 
TeperialiBeTsr." 

Their  perfect  trlnmph  may  be  delayed  for  a  fittle  while,  bnt 
the  enJ'is  certain  ;  and  it  would  be  no  atrange  thiog,  if  even 
the  wrath  and  folly  of  man  were  made  the  meaijB  of  haateo- 
ing  the  glorious  conBummaticn.  Surely,  God  haa  not  raised 
Qp  this  our  free  American  nationality,  breathed  into  it  soch 
prolific  life  and  enei^,  given  to  it  4  vast  continent  for  lbs 
development  of  its  matcblees  powers,  trained  it  with  sacb 
marvelloue  oare  and  providence,  and  now  purged  away  so 
much  of  its  dross  in  the  fiery  faruace  of  civil  strife,  to  the  end 
that  it  might  wither  and  die ;  but  rather  that  it  might  pre- 
pare,the  way  for  the  advent  of  a  higher,  more  hnmane  and 
Christian-like  civilization,  and  so,  by  the  light  of  its  great  ss- 
ample,  help  to  illuminate  and  bless  the  world. 


P.  S.— Since  tbU  aitlde  wu  printed,  the  PreddeDt*!  policj  bai  beeniUll  fbitiM 
^er^kifBi  by  bis  memmgfi  TetolnB  the  Cirll  Blgbta  SilL  Hii  objecdam  lo  Oe  fiiO 
tm  M  ruiul>menta>  u  to  leare  little  groimd  of  hope,  that  hs  will  ipprafe  ut  M| 
meanire  whicb  the  wisdom  of  CoDgreet  maj  deem  needfiit  to  protect  the  Uttiaf 
ind  eofhrce  the  Gnu  Amendment.  Withonl  adopting  exactly  tbe  doctrine  tt  ib( 
Drtd  Scoll  dedsion,  the  mun  arsameiit  of  the  Veto  diSfcn  bnt  little  boat  <i* 
dedsioa  in  itt  enentt^  quit  and  wnpe.  b  lemeitia  to  be  eeoa  whether  Cingi^ 
wiU  paM  the  KU  OTtr  the  Tettk 
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Act.  Tia— QUnCAL  NOTBB  ON  REOBNT  BOOE& 
THEOLOGY. 

JujiuUMn'  Ltkut  Vom  Wuttder,  Ton  Lio.  Fbod.  Nmaon.  BotUh. 
1H6.  pp.  97.  Tb«  nuiM  of  AognstiBa  is  TiiuallTmentioBed,  in  corbm- 
tioa  witti  th«  snbdMst  irf  mincleH,  u  hariag  first  brought  Aeni  diatinottf 
'  BOder  tbe  head  of  Ae  KonenJ  providaiice  of  Qod  ;  but  his  whole  Qieofy 
M  tha  BBkttar  Imm  wt  hitherto  beAu  Mbjected  to  a  cwefUl  examination. 
^ia  has  been  done  in  a  very  able  way  by  the  antbor  of  the  above  tre«< 
tiM,  which  if  a  valuable  coBtribBtion  both  to  the  history  of  dvctrises 
ud  to  the  elneidatioB  of  the  aubjeot  of  iniraoleB.  The  writer,  a  "  pri> 
ntdocent"  «t  Berlin,  is  a  son,  we  believe,  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Nitisok 
<^  (hat  aniTerBlly.  JSis  aujnograph  is  a  model  of  clear  arraDgement,  thor- 
«agh  inveatigatioo,  »nd  exact  statement.  In  the  fir»tcbwt«[  he  briagB 
together  all  the  pBewKea  that  beat  on  t^  idea  of  miraolea,  and  ehowi 
Qie  different  usacea  of  the  tetms,  and  that  Augustise  admite  miraclea  is 
the  moet  abtolnte  Bense,  m  coming  fron  the  direct  agency  of  God.  The 
•ecDiid  obaptrar  ie  devoted  to  what  ADgutine  B»yB  of  tbe  fact  and  of  th« 
dilerent  kinds  of  miracles,  including  Uke  so-called  "  demoaiacal  won- 
d«rs."  To  tjtia  is  added,  pp.  73-97,  a  fnll  collection  of  tiie  chief  pas- 
ngea  from  Angnatiae  bearing  on  the  whole  subject. 

Jliuum'f  Bible  Work.  FQnfter  Halbbaod.  Zwsil«  Hftlfte.  Provirbt 
ouiiai,  edited  by  A.  Kaxtkausbk.  9r.  Band.  The  Ettmal  Kingttom^ 
Oodtmdtkt  L-if*  of  Jetut,  edit«d  by  H.  J.  Hollaniano.  The  first  of  these 
two  volumes  completes  tiie  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  Sacred 
Booki.  The  other  volume,  the  last  of  the  whole  seiiee,  sketches,  with 
manifest  K^b,  the  general  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  give*  ^ 
toler^ly  inE  outline  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  from  Bunsen's  point  of  view. 
There  are  maJiy  poiata  of  similarity  betveen  Bunsen's  wid  Schleiermscl)' 
er's  speculations  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  especialiy  19  Qie  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate the  miraides  to  the  "  modern  conscioiissess."  Bunsen's  plao 
embraced  several  other  volumt-'s,  which  can  new  only  be  made  up  uom 
fragments. 

PrtdUitA^  AuAmag  dm  Briefet  Pauli  on  die  Colotwr.  Von  Th.  PAflSA- 
tixi.  Basel.  1865.  pjp.  307.  This  is  »  {Mwthomous  work  of  a  faithfi)! 
pastor,  who  had  previonsl^  published  a  similar  praptic^l  expositioQ  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  the  Ephesian*,  This  volume  on  tha 
ColoBsiaofl  is  an  excellent  example  of  popular  commeatsry,  based  oa 
thorough  studies,  jet  adapted  to  general  compiehension.  The  notes  are 
concise  and  pertinent  1  the  spirit  is  evangelical  i  the  lessons  deduced  an 

Elainand, forcible.  The  exposition  is  reCeveil  bypoeticsJ.  effwioos  th^f 
reathe  a  devont  spirit.  , 

Db.  J.  P.  Lanh,  of  BoBa,  the  «4itar  of  the  Bible  W«rk,  in  a  Univer- 
sity ProK][aiiime,  Aug.  1866,  proposes  an  arrangement  of  the  whole  ma- 
terial of  Thaologioal  Kioyclopaedia  into  twopafts:  I.  HmomoAL:  I.  His- 
tory of  the  Rev«lation,  or  FoadamenbU  Theology.  3.  Bxegetical  Ideol- 
ogy, t.  Bc«)eai*atioal  History.  11.  DioAons:  1.  Dogmatic  Theology. 
S.  Mwal  Theology.    3.  Fnctic^  Theology. 
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T%t  FixtadationM  <^  our  fottA.  Ten  I^p«ra  bf  Frofouora  Amnn, 
Gmb,  lUggeobftch,  and  others.  London  and  New  York :  Sb^h&n  and  Co. 
pp.  2T9.  These  addresses  were  first  delivered  at  Basle,  bj  Profesxn) 
in  tha  University,  as  popular  leotores  on  some  of  the  main  articleBoflh« 
Chrietian  faith.  AcnonK  the  subjects  discussed  are,  Faith  by  Riggeabath, 
Sin  by  Bt&helin,  the  Old  Testament  by  Anberlen.  the  Person  of  Chrietb; 
Riggenbach,  the  Atonement  by  Gess,  the  Hoty  Spirit  by  Preiawerk,  Job- 
tification  by  Faith  by  Stockmeier,  etc.  The  main  points  connected  vitti 
these  doctrines  are  presented  in  a  popular  yet  tborongh  style.  li> 
whole,  they  are  an  exfellent  example  of  snob  a  series  of  diBconrsea, ud 
have  atb-aoted,  in  this  flowing  English  traneUtion,  leas  attention  thin 
tiiey  deserve.  We  cordially  commend  the  work,  not  as  endorsing  all  tli* 
■tatements,  bnt  as  showing  bow  dootrinea  may  be  profitably  handled  be- 
fore mixed  andiences. 

"DU  Kinit  TKuA  ihran  Unprvngt,  Artr  OttAichte  itnd  ikrer  Omaiwi 
Ton  Profs.  Ldtkabdt,  Kahhis  una  BnircKnR.  Leipai^.  1666.  'ntis  T<d- 
ume,  which  has  rapidly  gone  throngh  three  editions  m  Gemiany,  is  *1« 
made  up  of  a  series  of  popnlsr  leotnres,  that  were  laively  atteoded,  b; 

frofessoTB  in  the  University  of  Leipeio.  Those  of  Lutiiardt  on  Ae  OM 
estament,  on  Christ  and  on  the  Apostolio  chnrch  are  able  ;  those  of 
Eahnis  give  one  of  the  most  condensed,  and  at  the  same  time  imprt* 
eive,  exhibitions  of  (he  general  Qourse  of  Christian  cburob,  that  is  to  be 
found  ID  the  same  compass.  Lnthardt'a  Apologetic  Discouna,  l*t«l; 
translated  in  Edinburgh,  belong  to  the  same  general  class  of  popoltf 
representations  and  defenses  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  are  nowM 
much  needed. 

Dr.  Schaffa  work  on  the  Person  <f  Chriil,  which  wo  noticed  in  oor  hrt 
number,  has  been  translated  into  Qerman,  and  published  in  a  neat  to)- 
ume  by  Besser,  in  Goths,  pp.  234.  It  has  already  received  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  bitter  assault  by  Schenkel  in  his  journal. 

Tlie  ScriplaTe  TeMmoay  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  Jairs  HoROiit,  D.  D. 
Edinbnrgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1865.  pp.  494.  All  that  the  Bcrlptore  sv> 
in  respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  his  works  under  the  Old  Testament  iH 
in  the  New,  are  here  brought  together  and  cleorlv  arranged.  The  p«T- 
Tading  inflnenoe  of  the  Spirit,  his  personaiily,  anil  his  indispensableneM 
in  the  system  of  grace,  are  convincingly  presented.  It  is  not  s  ts^^ 
matic  work,  so  much  as  a  series  of  testimonies,  with  appropriate  reflec- 
tions. 

JfoMaeAuMfti  EtdtaiiutUal  Lav.  By  Edw«bd  Book  of  the  Suffolk  B*f. 
Boston  :  Oonid  and  Luicobi.  IB6G.  pp.  310.  Mr.  Buck  has  done*  e(>M 
aervice  in  the  preparation  of  this  interesting  and  valoable  volnme,  whirt 
eives  an  account  and  digest  of  the  Uassschusetts  ecclesiastical  Btstatei 
Rom  the  earliest  coloniu  periods  to  the  present  time.  Many  cnrioiu  bid 
of  legislation  are  carefully  gleaned  from  authentic  records,  and  the  whole 
body  of  ecclesiastical  law  is  well  arranged.  The  book  will  be  sn  aath^ 
ify  in  its  department 

PRACTICAL  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

Hmrud  oftht  PrttbyUnan  Chtrek.    Ordered  by  die  General  ABsemblj. 

FhUadelpbfa:  Presb.  Bd.  of  Pabltcation.  pp.  432.    This  will  tsk*  not 

as  one  of  the  very  best  coUootions  of  Psalms  and  Hymna  with  appropri^ 

tunes,  that  has  jet  been  published.    One  of  its  merits  is,  that  it  is  taoi- 
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1866.]  oBrrraisKH  aa  socns.  887 

enta  .in  eompm,  oonl&iiunK  534  hjmtu,  with  ohaata  utd  doiologies. 
Hoit  of  oar  booka  are  overloaded  with  hjmns  Mldom  or  never  uaed. 
Th«  selectiDii  of  both  hyams  and  tunes  is  nwds  with  axcellent  jndgment, 
though  ahnMt  everfbodj  will  miu  eomothing,  e.  g. 

"  Behold  tbi  gkriee  of  the  Lamb." 
"  Bkat  mmlhig,  whan  fint  dawping  Ught." 
"Hj  dear  Bedaenw  and  mj  Lord." 
"Comt^  devest  Lord,  descend  and  dweO." 
'■Sweet  ii  the  ineiiioiy  of  the  gnce." 
"Illpraiao  mj  maker  with  mjbnath." 
"What  are  tbsae,  in  bright  airaj." 
"Awake,  mj  tool,  ttretch  erer^  nerrB." 

But  alal),  tiiose  Out  are  given  are  in  the  main  exeallent,  if  not  indispoi- 
■able.     We  like,  too,  the  title,  AymMiJ;  there  is  no  good  rBsBon  why  thia 
word  should  not  be  need  in  the  sense  here  given  to  it ;  it  ia  an  innovation 
which  will  Boon  become  familiar. 
The  AiDericanTTaQtSocie^,  New  York,  publishegsn  excellent  disconne 

KDr.  William  Adama,  entitled  Indmdvalixed  Rdigirm.ai  Sdatrd  to  Ai 
mrandPrtjKperity  ofthe  Church,  pp.  39  r  IFAifc  7W  J«  IFi(A  ft,  a  col- 
lection of  stories,  pp.  144,  illuhtxsted  ;  Wee  DaoU,  bj  Dr.  Norman  Hacleod ; 
Tht  Poaer  of  3ruth,  by  Rev.  John  Qniy  j  Hou  George  Neamari  Sung  kit 
Hymn;  liiia  atutJttribvla  of  tht  Holy  Spirit,  a  choice  collection  of  Scrip- 
tarsi  paasagea. 

The  aix  following  books  are  from  our  Publishing  Committee,  and  give 
good  evidence,  in  their  contents  and  in  the  style  of  publication,  that  this 
Committee  is  addressing  itself  to  its  work  wiui  zeal  and  sacceas.  They 
ire  folly  equal  to  the  publications  of  any  of  the  Societies.  The  volumes 
are  neat  and  attractive.  Daily  Meditationt,  by  OsoRoa  Bowbh,  American 
Uissionary  at  Bombay,  pp.  429,  is  an  admirable  work,  worHiyof  the  em- 

Cic  recommendations  given  to  it  by  Drs.  Skinner  and  Williams.  It 
rres  the  widest  circulation  as  a  manual  for  daily  Christian  reflection, 
full  of  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  Gospel.  £«aws  of  Conaoiation  for  tht 
^ImM,  or  Voice*  from  the  Silent  Limd,  by  Una.  H.  Dwioht  Whj-iamb,  pp. 
3m,  is  made  up  of  selections  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  bearing 
upon  ttie  sorrows  and  trials  of  this  world  in  their  relation  to  Ute  hopes 
tod  blessii^B  of  another  life.  It  contains  many  a  precious  gem  of  prose 
ud  poetry,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  comfort  and  consolation  ta 
those  bowed  down  by  affliction.  Mrs.  Wiliiamsisalreadyfavorably  known 
hj  her  "  YaiT  m  China."  Five  Yean  in  China;  tilt  Life  of  Rsv.  WiLLUur 
AiTCHiaoK,  by  R>v.  Chaxlbs  P.  Bosa,  pp.  284,  is  a  very  interesting  me- 
moria]  of  Oie  short  maaioimrj  life  of  one  whose  talents  sod  devotion  gave 
high  promiae  of  great  uaefumeaa  as  a  miasionary.  The  volume  is  nap- 
piTy  ilhiatrated  and  will  aid  in  keeping  olive  that  missionary  zeal  whidt 
H  (0  wssntiid  to  the  welfare  of  oar  churches.  Beuie  Lant'i  MittiJtt: 
J^teHh  U  not  JBdppiitae,  pp.  330,  by  the  author  oi  Money,  Far  Awry,  eto., 
i<  also  an  iUvstrated  book,  incnlcatiag  in  an  attractive  style  the  right  uae 
of  wealth,  and  showing  the  real  sources  of  domestic  happines*.  Brock- 
>U*  Farm-Houm,  front  January  to  Dectmber,  by  Hibthi.  Fabqcbabsoh,  pp. 
17G,iBhaod8omely  got  up,  and  a  right  good  book  for  children.  Lone  to 
'^Snd;  a  Bock  for  A*  ConumuHOM  &iiMA,  bytheRiv.  ChabluE.Khoz, 
pp.  G0,  oonaiatB  of  a  series  of  devout  and  excellent  meditations  appropri- 
ate to  the  oelebntion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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BOBN,  D.  D.  NevToTkiD.  Appleton  uid  Go.  1866,  pp.  ]  .        _ 

Wu  fint  giT«n  hj  the  ftutiior,  in  the  forni  of  sermcma,  to  hii  ^npDi  «l 
Bngbj  School.  It  oantsina  profitable  ftnd  ■tunolatiiig  reSeotiona  aitd 
■oggestiona  oa  to  the  beat  mode  of  glewiiDg  epirita#l  reeulta  from  flw 
devout  and  methodical  atia^y  of  the  Scriptuies. 

Man  aitdtit  GotpeL  By  Thoku  Otttbiii,  d.  d'.  AJexwderStraliui,  Nev 
York  And  London :  sixtiilhouaaiid;  pp.  4&5.  Dr.  GnUirie'B  pecaliar  ei- 
eellenciee  as  a  religione  ifriter  are  too  v^W  known  to  need  aojkdditiooil 
recommendfttioii.    This  volume  ahovri  how  tbe  Gcepel  i^  fitted  to  be  »^ 

filled  to  the  Torious  rekUina  of  life  andsocie^.  Ita  pertinent  mod  &in- 
q1  illuetratione,  its  earnest  spirit  and  eloquent  s^le,  give  osw  intereettii 
t(i4  truths  it  BO  forcib(r  inculcvie*. 

CkriM  Uu  LiglU  of  tht  WorU.  Ify  0.  i.  Tasshak,  a.  d.  ,  Vioar  of  Dob- 
oaater.  London  and  New  Tork  :  Alexaadw  StnJMo,  pp.  36}.  This  vol- 
ome,  like  the  previous  one,  ia  broujrht  out  is  a  neatutd  o<wtp*ct  strK 


traban,  who  has  established  a  branch  of  his  hauae  in  this  citf, 
iSaKraatwie^of  excellent  relisioas  works  aa4  periodioili. 
han  s  esaav  was  first  published  in  0ooi  Vortli.   Itauemeiscea- 


Iff  Ur.  Slrahan,  who  has  established  a  branch  of  his  hauae  in  this  citf, 

wd  issues  an  

Dr.  Taiwhan's  essav  WL 

tnl  in  OhristiaD  tbeotogj  an«  eqterience.  Christ  ia  hen  plainly  Mt 
forth  as  illumining  the  whole  history  of  the  world — a«  tke  ^ue  fight  vluck 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Such  views,  are  al«^ 
profitable  and  needed,  and  never  more  so  than  now.  To  know  Quiatic 
t/t,  know  Mlf  and  the  world. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCSECfCE. 


lit  Cmitibitimif  Um,  Phwcaily,  MonOy  and  ^trituaOy  Omudtnt. 
By  B.  F.  Hatch,  M.D.  New  York  :  for  sale  by  D.  Aopletou,  1866.  p|- 
664.  Dr.  Hatch  appears  to  be  attached  to  the  SweaeaborKian  aysteo, 
and  to  be  esntest  in  his  attempt  to  recouoile  acieuce  ana  reli^on  itt 
that  baais-  The  "conjugal  principle"  is  the  main  factor  in  his  ayitem, 
whioh  ia  announced  as  the  "  true  Cbristian  philosophy."  With  wMiq 
high  spiritual  views,  he  defends  some  principles  and  methods  which  «• 
can  hardly  believe  were  "  revealed  to  nim  by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  Seveni 
of  the  eitravagancea  of  modem  spiritualism  are  fitly  rebuked.  As 
•amest  moral  and  religious  tone  pervadea  the  work.  We  wish  that 
■ome  of  our  New  York  police  jueticea  would  read,  and  ponder  their  &t* 
in  hell,  as  it  ie  80  vividly  set  before  them  )>y  Dr.  Batch  t^(d  Bweden- 
boFg.  on  pages  S43-7. 

Bpu^uaUm  idtatit^l  wiU  Antiia  Sorters,  Jhw  Tmttmmt  Dmamhgf, 
«m^ Modtni  Wiitherqfl.  By  W.  McDohals.  N««  Tork:  Cwltoi  ui 
Portar.  1666.  pp.312.  If  spiritualism  neoesasrijy  impUM  4  real  inter- 
cause  with  spirito,  we  have  little  doubt  bat  that  Uu  gtaaUr  part  ef 
thoM  apurits  are  of  the  diabolic  sort.'  This  work  o*refu]Jo:  yloaBs  wu? 
ttf  the  bets  in  the  case,  and  ehowi  striking  resemblaiioea,  if  not  v^ 
idcBtity,  between  aoreer^  and  modern  apiritu^iem.  tiotat  of  the  M^ 
n^t^iee  are  very  couvinouig  a»  to  the  dsluaiens  of  the  votanw  of  tUl 
morbid  and  insane  siq>ers^tion. 

TheShedovsfCltt'ittimiis;  or.At  OmMit'^  Aa  Cl>rittimi  »t^  9j 
tfaftaulhor  of  the  "  Apooatastaua,"  New  York :  Hnrd  and  HongkUa. 
pp.  167.     A  calm,  philosophioal  and  Christian  spirit  pervadea  this  litll* 
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work.  It  ia  Wdl  ndBptod  te  give  bigber  tiewa  of  lfa«  fawtionS  ari  iK^ 
9tmitf  of  tbo  Stata,  and  to  e^orea  tka  gntt  moral  <to^  wbicA  a  Crm 
Qiriatiaa  rapnbHc  BUat  ev«r  keep  ia  Tiaw. 

E.  Caro,  L'ldet  de  Dim  et  »tt  yiHtvtattz  Criti^uu.  Stae  td.  Paris,  iSttS. 
pp.  SOS.  If  o  better  view  of  the  present  H(at«  of  Frettch  disCnBaion  Ui 
r»pect  to  the  Divine  Being  chn  ne  fotind  than  that  cOnlained  In  Aife 
clear,  striking,  and  able  volome.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  apiriln^ 
and  theistic  syetem,  the  author  ezaminea  the  critical  school,  represented 
bj  Renan,  whose  tiowb  are  clearly  and  justly  criticized  :  the  natnratiani 
of  H.  Taine  and  the  positiviBta ;  the  idealiam  of  Yacnerot,  the  beet 
itatement  we  have  met  with  of  his  singular,  not  to  say  paTadoxtcal 
■gvlftn ;  aad  fta  recent  Bpecnlationa  in  reapect  to  a  fatiHV  life,  clostng 
with  a  chapter  on  spiritmlism  uid  Its  a^ersariea.  The  aMbor  K  one  M 
the  riaiog  drinkeia  in  Fraaea.  He  aonannces  another  woik,  m«-e  agratv* 
natie,  on  "  Ood  and  Nature. " 

Elemmti  ^  InOHeOtial  pKOaxopku.  By  Rkt.  Jobkph  Aldik,  tf.  t>., 
lIj.D.,latBft-e»identof  Jefferson  College.  NewTork;  D.  Apple  ton,  18fl«. 
pp-  293.  In  a  moderate  compose.  Dr.  Alden  introdaces  the  student,  \sr 
a  plain  and  natural  method,  to  the  chief  questions  in  intellectual  phil- 
osophy. His  style  is  clear,  and  hia  statemeuta  are  perliueHt.  His  worik 
IB  not  a  ayatematic  treatise,  but  it  will  be  fonnd  a  moat  oseftil  help  and 
(timulns  for  both  teachers  aud  students. 

A  Tat-Book  on  Anaiomif,  PhyHoloay  find  Hygitru.  By  John  (X.  Dkapbb, 
H.D.  With  170  iUnatrations.  ffewTorki  Harpers,  1866.  pp.  300. 
For  all  the  purposes  of  instructioD  in  schools  and  families  on  the  above 
topics,  this  book  will  be  found  to-be  a  superior  manual.  It  ia  carefnily 
and  clearly  worked  up,  and  abundantly  iilnatjated.  Dr.  Draper  is  mak- 
ing his  mark  earfy  in  Ufa  lA  scientific  invesHgationH.  Be  is  a  professor 
in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  and  also  in  the  New  Tork  University,  i 
■Dd  has  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Amvairt  P&Soeopkiyut.  Far  L.  Ado.  Uabttx.  Paris,  1864,  1865. 
1%e  i^jeot  Af  Mlia  aonibly  p«riodiad  ie  to  fumitfh  n  aocOunt  of  all  tiie 
B«w  hwHih  mrka  on  physiology,  metaphysics  and  ethics,  and  also 
rsporli  t>t  ttm  ctrarns  of  l«ctarea  on  tttese  sahjeots  by  the  leading  pro- 
ftasuia.  It  to  a  usMftfl  Mmmaiy,  oonduded  wim  diligence,  and  exhibita 
tie  BdiTity  of  tte  Fnmch  intelleot  in  philosophical  investigBtioBs.  The 
•fitor  appear*  to  syn^tliiM  with  die  rational  and  deistic  school.  In 
the  volnme  for  IBM  aM  raports  of  Floaren's  lectores  at  the  Oolltge  da 
Fiance,  on  tiie  Ft^siology  of  the  HumsD  fiaoea ;  of  Janet,  at  ths  Sor- 
bonaa,  mi  the  Relation  of  Bool  and  Body — an  able  seriea ;  of  Alfred 
Ifaniy,  at  the  CoU^e  de  Prance,  vn  the  Moral  and  Political  Constitatioa  , 
of  Socisgr;  of  Chi,  Levtane,  on  Greek  Philosophy;  besides  full  steno- 
Crapbic  reports  of  single  lectures  by  other  eminent  men,  and  notices  of 
all  tiie  Sew  philosophical  works.  In  the  number  for  1865  are  reports  of 
Uaoij  on  ibe  History  of  Moral  Civilisation ;  of  Levtque  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  liber^;  of  Milne-Edwards,  on  the  Instinct  aud  Intellwence  of 
Aiumds;  of  Janftt,  on  East  Indian  Uysticism;  of  Jules  Bami,  ofOeneva, 
on  Public  BthicB ;  of  fiollard,  at  the  Borbonne,  on  the  Dnigr  of  the  Race ; 
dao,  a  full  account  of  the  conference  at  Berne,  in  1865,  on  the  Bepara- 
iioa  of  Moral  and  Religiona  loatruotion. 

At  Iihimg  Fbrvm  if  tht  B'ntMrSa.  Br  OtetcM  W.  TsMtMM  (»  Jv^e, 
at  Whaelitts.  T*-)     PhiMelpUtt :   Efoward  Chtfen,  18M.    pp.  306. 
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this  book  ia  »iinoinic«d  u  "  the  first  decided  atep  totrardi  ui  Americu 
phitoaophy,"  knd  it  ia  written  in  a  new  language,  and  ac<x>inpaitied  wiA 
a  gloeau7,  to  define  inch  terms  aa  "  objectiT-&cieiit,"  "compagea," 
"  onntt,''^  "  perapicience,"  "  pa^tione,  "  reperonMing,"  "  aynclw- 
nio,"  "  nltroneouB,"  which  are  used  on  account  "  of  the  tendenCTta 
degradation  in  vulgar,  mde,  vumaliatio,  and  hnman  imaginatea."  ku 
ia  spoken  of  as  "  the  di&phonona  ectTpe  of  the  inner  apiritnal  aelf."  Eft 
receivea  divine  ideas  "  oy  a  procees  nerein  termed  ideation,  the  intoa- 
caption  bj  the  self  of  the  divine  forms  from  which  the  movamenta  into 
creative  actualiiation,  were  objectified  bjDeitjr."  The  author  haa prob- 
ably been  through  thEa  proceas,  but  it  ie  difficiUt  to  fpUow  him  in  iL 

The  StnutuTt  qf  Animal  Lift :  Six  Ltdura.  'Bj  Louis  Aoasbii.  Nov 
York:  Scribner,  186G.  pp.  128.  Theae  Lectoree  were  delivered  in 
Brooklyn  in  1862,  as  one  of  the  Graham  course,  on  the  "  Power,  Wis- 
dom and  Qoodoees  of  God."  They  are  published  as  taken  downby  tlw 
reporters.  The  subjects  are:  1.  Pour  Different  Plana  of  Stractore  among 
Animals.  2.  Relative  Standing,  or  Gradation'  of  the  Animal  KiDgdaa. 
S,  Remote  Antiquity  of  Animal  Life  as  shown  in  the  Coral  Reeu.  4. 
Fhyaical  History  of  the  Earth — Han  the  Ultimate  Object.  5.  Triple  Go- 
incidenoe  in  the  Succession,  Gradation  and  Growth  of  Animals,  6.  Evi- 
dence of  an  InteUigent  and  conalantly  Creative  Hind  in  the  Plaos  and 
Variations  of  Stmcture.  Professor  Agassis  finds  everywhere  in  Natme 
the  evidence  of  a  creative  mind ;  hie  argument  on  this  point  it  admirable 
and  conclusive,  and  dissipates  many  a  figmrait  and  abs&actioa  of  b« 
materialistic  and  pantheistic  schools. 

Ettait  de  PkUoiophie  HegSiaine.  Par  A.  Tau.  Psiia,  ISM.  Proftt- 
Bor  Vera,  the  well-known  representative  of  the  Hegelian  philoaophy,  at 
Naples,  has  collected  in  this  small  volume  three  essays ;  thefirBt,»de- 
fense  of  the  death  penal^,  in  conformity  with  Hegel'a  views;  lb* 
aecond,  a  philosophical  exposition  of  love  ;  the  third,  an  introdncldoa  to 
the  philosophy  of  history,  reviewing  the  leading  schemes. 

Alt-Jiiatitcit  OatlM-  and  WeHidmi.  Ton  J.  E.  BLCHiaxu.  KSrd- 
lingcD,  1866.  pp.  168.  The  object  of  this  volume,  made  iqi  of  fin 
public  lectures  delivered  at  Cailsmhe,  is  to  prove  the  necessi^ofa 
•everance  of  church  and  state,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  repressi^  efieds 
of  their  union,  as  seen  in  the  great  oriental  systems  of  India,  China  tad 
Judea.  The  work  is  a  popular  and  lucid  expositioa  of  the  theme,  bn(  its 
account  of  the  Mosaic  institution  is  partial  and  unjust. 

A  Text-Book  of  Physialoay.-  Far  the  Cw  ^  School*  and  CaBtga.  Bt 
JoHH  WiLLUM  Dbatbb,  U.  D.,  LL.D.  Nbw  York :  Harpers,  18«.  pp- 
'  376.  Illustrated  with  nearly  150  wood  engravii^s.  This  sbridgenwat 
of  Dr.  Draper's  well-known  Treatix  an  Phyinology,  presents,  in  ■  clear, 
well-digested  manner,  all  the  facts  and  theories  connected  wiA  phjeol- 
ogy,  which  are  needed  far  instruction  in  schools  and  coUegea.  At  A< 
fool  of  each  page  are  queations  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  book.  Is  I'm 
preface.  Dr.  Draper  euumerateB  the  many  points  in  which  he  hu  Biad« 
original  contributions  to  this  science,  and  also  the  original  engrsvii^ 
made  for  the  volume.  The  materials  are  well  arranged,  and  Ae  subject, 
on  the  whole,  ia  presented  in  a  form  at  once  popular  and  sdralifie- 
Some  of  the  Uieones  of  the  aathor  are  subjects  of  debate.  Aa  to  b* 
iteration  of  the  "  intelleotnal  principle"  through  the  brain,  he  njt, 
t£ftt certain  impressiona  "act  vpoa  the  inteUectoal  prinoiple,  aod  *i* 
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■ctad  Dpon  bj  it,  ttie  retoming  influence,  if  any,  coming  down  throngh 
tiis  conTergiog  tabular  sbnotuTM  to  the  oorpoa  atriatnm,  and  bj  ita 
oonuniaanral  connMtiona,  aent  off  to  parUcnlgLr  ganglia,  passing  along 
the  iDTerioT  strand  of  the  crua,  throaga  the  niosocephalon,  to  the  ante- 
rior pTTamida,  and  b^  their  deonssation,  to  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
cord.  Perhaps  this  is  as  clear  an  explanation  of  the  matter  as  mera 
pbTsiolog;  oau  be  expected  to  give  ;  but  we  do  not  eee  lla  auperioritf , 
00  the  score  of  perspicuity,  over  the  metaphysical  attempts  to  explain 
the  same  inooratablo  phen 


BISTORT  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

TitlAfi  and  Pvilie  Sarviea  if  Samvd  Adamt,  bting  a  Namtiveof  hit 
Adt  aad  Opinion*,  ami  of  kit  Agency  rn  producing'  and  fonaarding  tht 
American  Rtvolvtion.  With  E^adtfrom  hit  CoTrapondente,  Stale  Paperi, 
and  Palitioal  Ettayt.  Br  Wuuak  V.  Wells.  3  tols.,  8vo.  Boston  : 
Little,  Brown  and  Ck>.,  l6Gd,  pp.  zii,  512,  x,  G12,  vii,  460.  One  of  the 
noblest  offices  of  bittoiy  is  ta  rescue  from  oblivion  the  names  of  the  men 
who  have  deserved  well  of  their  coonby.  Samuel  AdamH  has  heretofore 
heen  honored  in  a  va^ue,  general  tradition  ;  but  the  record  of  his  life, 
utd  of  all  he  did  for  his  country,  had  not  been  fully  mode.  Bancroft  hu 
always  rocoguiced  his  eminent  merits,  as  also  did  John  Adams,  Jefferson, 
E^arett,  and  the  royal-  governor  Hutchinson,  who  declared  him  to  be 
"the  first  man  that  asserted  the  independence  of  the  colonies  upon  the 
BDpreme  an^ori^  of  the  kingdom."  But  his  fame,  partly  from  the  in- 
dependence of  his  character,  and  paitly  from  hit  unpopularity  in  his 
naiiTe  State  at  the  cloee  of  his  life,  has  not  been  at  all  equal  to  his  eminent 
njerit  and  nnequallsd  eervices.  At  the  .time'  that  he  3ied,  in  1803,  the 
Uassachuaetts  Leg'i  stature,  "whittled  down"  some  resolutions  proposed 
in  his  honor, — because  of  hia  sympathy  with  the  election  of  Jefferson. 
Siihr-three  years  have  since  passed  a«ay,  and  now  from  his  descendant 
ve  have  as  complete  a  record  as  can  be  gathered  of  all  he  was  and  did 
during  the  aix^  years  in  which  he  lived  and  acted  for  the  independence 
of  his  country. 

These  volumes  are  in  many  respects  the  moat  valuable  addition  to  our 
national  biog^raphical  literature  that  has  been  made  for  many  a  year.  In 
their  minute  revival  of  the  acts  and  scenes  of  a  century  ago,  uiey  have 
&e  charm  of  novelty.  The  copious  extracts  from  the  jonmats,  and  pam- 
phlets, and  correspondence  of  the  times  bring  the  senes  and  progress  of 
the  events  vividly  before  us.  In  the  example  of  a  truly  great  man,  who 
soneht  for  neither  wealth  nor  place,  we  see  how  inevitably  everything 
tended  towards  our  national  independence— that  no  other  resnlt  could 
come  from  the  logic  of  events.  Adams  guided  and  controlled,  because 
he  fully  appreciated,  the  slate  of  ofioirs.  For  half  a  century  he  talk- 
ed and  wrote  and  plotted  and  counselled — but  all  for  his  country. 
Boston  knew  no  other  influence  so  potent  as  that  he  wielded  in  Faneuil 
But ;  and  this  wag  in  part  beoanee  no  man  hod  die  confidence  of  tha 
commuuiw  to  so  great  an  extent — a  confidence  amply  earned  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  probity  of  his  aharacter,  by  his  high  moral  and  religwus  virtues, 
and  by  his  supreme  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. "  Wh  en  others 
desponded  he  waa  most  hopeful.  When  otheis  talked  of  compromises, 
he  urged  a  confederacy  and  a  deolorotion  of  independence.  In  the 
daikest  hour  of  the  revolution,  tiie  light  of  hif  example  shone  brightly 
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MtdBlwd^.  Ha  BKVItod,  when  he  heard  Aa  mwg  «r  Uie  tetttaoTLm- 
Brton.  JefferMn  nud  «f  Um,  tint  be  had  "  a  greater  Aara  than  i^ 
^er  laenber  in  adviaing  and  direetm^  oar  meamm  in  tbe  Nvrtfwn 
war."  Tfaatwarinitoflratbegiiumqiafci  Uam.  MM  called  b7  tbe  niat 
iata  "  the  AdattNOnaapiracj";  and  Hma  teraMd  "the  Has  of  ifae  Re*- 
slntion." 

Id  hi*  peravaal  oharecter,  too,  there  is  that  wIim^  ooaunanda  snr  kn- 
age.  He  was  bred  ia  the  old  paritaa  apirit,  aad  shared  soaae  of  ita  tmj 
beat  elements.  He  wa;  a  thorougfalr  moraJ,  npright  and  Qod-fteri^ 
man.  When  Hancock  and  others,  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution,  songht 
to  enliven  Boston  bj  ronta  and  gayeties,  Samuel  Adams  tried  to  form  u 
association  against  these  oDtiiBehr  enravaganeiea.  The  \ery  last  letter 
he  is  known  to  have  penned  was  addressed  to  Thomas  Paine ;  vhik 
praising  hie  paliticd  wrilingB,  be  aolemnij'  warus  btm  against  tamperiog 
witb  the  rehgiom  belief  of  the  people.  "  Do  7011  think,"  he  wrilei, 
"that  your  pen,  or  Ae  pen  of  an;  other  man,  can  tinchnstiamte  lira 
raus  of  OUT  oitimm,  or  have  jon  hopaa  of  converting  a  fetr  of  then  to 
aaeiat  70a  in  so  bad  a  cause T"  In  hislast  testaneut,  he  saja,  "  Ujhodj 
I  commit  to  the  .dust,  retTing  on  the  merits  of  Jeans  (Arist  for  a  ptrdoa 
of  a&  my  aim." 

At  ench  times  ai  we  are  now  passing  ftroneh  ft  b  w»n  to  revive  the 
memory  of  ao  noble,  berotc  and  patriotic  a  life.  He  ia  one  whan  tbe 
nation  does  well  to  honor.  His  biographer  has  performed  bis  dilEmlt 
laek  with  the  greatest  fldelitr  and  Witti  unnHiIaf  anccesa.  The  ample 
materisls  are  juet  what  we  want.  Tbe  style  is  in  general  atmple  and 
appropriate.  There  are  few  sndi  slipsas  thatin  to).  1,  p.  260,  "ameiid- 
jtme  to  the  larwa."  Tbe  pufalishera,  as  nanal,  have  done  dieir  part  well 
and  given  Hs  thne  noble  sad  goodly  volmnea. 

Vortrdgt  and  Mhandlimgmi  gachieh/iidun  labdti.  Tan  Eduuid  Znui. 
Leipzig.  1865,  pp.  603.  The  well-known  author  of  the  PKHoi^fi^ 
Ac  ui'eeit,  has  collected  in  this  volume  several  addresses  and  treatiBea 
on  blatorical  and  theological  sabjecle,  written  in  an  attractive  aij'Ie. 
The  moat  intereatinK  piece  it  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Ferd. 
Christ.  Baur,  the  fauier-in-law  of  tbe  author  ;  it  ia  the  best  account  of 
Banr  in  hia  personal  relation,  and  as  a  profeasor,  that  has  jut  been  pob- 
llshed.  The  principles  of  his  school  are  defended  in  other  esaa^  on 
Primitive  ChrisUanity,  the  Tubingen  Historical  School,  Strauss  tod 
lUnan.  The  subjects  of  tbe  remaining  treatises  are,  Honolbeiam  amoof 
the  Greeks,  Pythagoras,  the  Platonic  State,  Uarcos  Aurelios  Antoninnt, 
Wolf's  Expulsion  from  Halle,  J.  G.  Fichtein  Political  Life,  Bchleiennacb- 
er,  and  an  amusing  if  not  convincing  attempt  at  reacoing  Xantippe  from 
her  world-wide  obloquy. 

Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Hauh  of  Berlin,  who  prepared  the  etjymolocical  part  of 
the  last  edition  of  Webster's  DicUooacy,  has  pvblidted  an  aadreas  on  t^ 
Origin  and  Meaning  of  tlu  tuau  "  Gtrmait,"  m  which  ha  contends  fDriH 
Celtic  origin,  and  tor  the  meaaing  of  "  oei^bor,"  «. «.,  «f  tbe  C  ~'~ 


who,  in  bis  CUti  and  Gtrmaiu,  contended  for  a  lAtin  derivatiOB. 
Maho  baa  also  pnbliahed  a  volome  of  Elpiulogkal  Invfltgatioiu  en  Of- 
grafkiocd  Nanui  (eight  parts  from  IM9  to  IBtS)  ;  Btgmei^ieti  l»mdif 
tioM  tn  lit  Romame  Ltmgim^  24  parts,  18ft4-'M)  ud  eight  volwea 
an  the  Troubadoura  and  their  Poeb^. 
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Tialt/orCkvrthRiMlory.)  By  Prof.  Ed.  KSllbwi  of  the  Univermty  of 
Giessen.  18S4,  pp.  305.  Thia  is  ench  a  book  aa  conld  be  prodaced  no- 
where else  bnt  in  Qermanj.  It  pT«,  in  tha  moat  oompreaaed  form,  the 
main  points  in  the  History  of  tbe  Ghristiaa  Church,  all  systematized,  vith 
refersncea  to  the  litoratnre,  and,  in  the  latter  portion,  a  detailed  yet  com- 
presaed  outline  of  special  points  of  history.  It  is  intended  to  he  pnt  at 
the  basis  of  academic  lectures.  The  author  ia  well  known  by  his  learned 
ajmboliem  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  LuAeran  Churches. 

IS*  Lift  of  the  Bev.  RoBsar  Baied,  D.D.  By  hie  gon,  Hmri  M. 
BiiBD.  Now  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  1866,  pp.  347.  This  record 
of  a  oseful  and  honorable  life  is  well  drawn  np.  It  is  a  difScnlt  task  for 
a  SOD  to  write  hia  &ther's  biography ;  bnt  Professor  Baird  equally  avoida 
too  much  reticence  and  too  much  prolixity.  Dr.  Bairdhad  m  some  re- 
spects a  remarkable  career.  No  private  man  of  our  time  has  obtained 
with  so  good  a  grace  access  to  the  very  hieheet  European  society  ;  and 
no  one,wa«  more  diligent  in  promoting  the  beat  objects.  Eia  services  in 
the  Bible  Cause,  in  Temperance,  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  kindred 
vorka,  will  be  long  held  in  remembrance.  Thia  memoir  will  be  a  most 
welcome  book  to  hie  niunerous  friends  at  home  andabroad. 


The  CenUnary  of  American  Mgtkadam.  By  Abkl  Snrxira,  IiL.  D.  With 
a  Btatement  of  the  Plan  of  the  CenteuaryCelebration,by  JohnMcClintock, 
D.D.  New  York:  Carlton  and  Porter.  1866,  pp.  287.  The  able  bia- 
torian  of  Methodism  has  produced  a  most  interesting  and  compact  account 
of  Uie  marvellona  progress  of  (his  denominatioa  in  the  United  States, 
nnce  its  first  plantiog  in  thia  city  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  anthor  is  folly  master  of  the  materials,  and  He  has  grouped  them 
together  in  order  under  three  heads  :  What  is  Methodiam  T  What  haa 
Ue^odism  achieved  ?  Its  Capabilities  and  Keep  one  ibilities.  Tlua  ener- 
gBtic  Oiorch  proposes  to  raise  a  million  dollars  during  the  present  year. 
It  ia  addraasing  itself  to  its  great  work  with  a  foreeight  and  zeal  which 
are  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Jjjos  LotRB  FcnoBU.  A  BiogrMhieal  Shith.  By  W1U.IAII  J.  OaiTBOV. 
New  York  :  Harpers.  1866,  pp.  118.  With  an  excellent  likeness.  Mr. 
Petigrn,  of  Charleston,  8.  C.,  will  Ioik  be  remembered,  not  only  for  his 
Unlity  and  eloquence  and  high  sooial  qnalities,  bat  also  for  his  uncom- 

CLSiog  devotioD  to  the  Union,  when  all  around  him  were  &ithlesB. 
the  beginning  he  opposed  the  schemes  ef  Oalhonn.  He  was  a  mu 
of  tbe  vary  highest  oharaoter,  and  in  any  Northern  oit;  he  would  have 
attained  the  highest  positions.     This  memorial,  by  a  personal  friend, 

S't«8  ta  interesting,  thoi^h  incomplete,  sketch  of  tno  chief  incidents  of 
I  life. 

Halory  of  FruderiiA  At  Siamd,  aatUd  Fredtriek  the  Great.  By  Tsous 
CiaiTin.  In  six  volumes.  Tol,  VI.  New  York:  Harpera,  1866.  pp. 
608.  With  an  index  to  all  the  volumes,  five  mapa,  and  a  portrait  of  der 
alU  FriU,  in  hia  73d  year,  on  horaeback.  The  book  onda  m  a  charact«r- 
iatio  way :  "  Meanwhile  all  I  had  to  say  of  him  ie  finished ;  that,  too.,  'A 
aeema,  was  a  bit  of  work  appointed  to'be  done.  Adieu,  good  readers ; 
bad,  alao,  adieu."  The  first  half  of  the  volume  completes  the  minute 
and  pictUTesqne  description  of  the  great  Biieaiau  campaign,  in  the  last 
three  years  of  the  Seven  Yeara'  War.  The  last  Book  (XXI.)  on  the 
"  Afiornoon  and  Evening  of  Frederick'a  Life  "  gronps  together  in  an 
effective  narrative  scattered  incidents  of  the  last  twenty*three  yeanruf 
the  life  of  Carlyle'i  latest  hero,  who  is  to  him  "  the  last  of  the  kii^s." 
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All  of  Cttrljle's  sTt  ftnd  forced  constructiaDB  of  events  Cftnnot,  liDiFeT«r, 
transform  that  hftrd,  cynical,  uoBcrupulouB  and  akeplical  monarch  inlok 
modol  worthy  of  the  veneration  of  mankind.  Force  and  executive  sbilit? 
Are  not  the  ideal  of  a  ereat  manhood.  Cajriyle  finds  in  him  one  of  the 
great  iconoclasta  of  ahamB ;  but  we  are  very  much  afraid  that  Nnong 
what  he  calls  shams  will  bo  fonnd  the  very  sabatance  of  ethical  and  it- 
ligioua  truth.  Even  in  writing  the  life  of  Frederick,  be  cannot  avoid 
one  of  his  chronic  flings  gainst  onr  own  country  (pp.  262-3);  "Is 
ITib,  again,  there  began,  over  eeas,  another  anarchy  much  more  consid- 
erable— little  dreamine  that  it  could  be  called  an  anarchy  ;  on  the  fon- 
traiy,  calling  itself  Liberty,  Rights  of  Man ;  and  singing  bonndltss  lo- 
Ptaans  to  itself,  as  ie  common  in  such  cases  ;  an  anarcLy  which  has  bnn 
challenging  the  nniverse  to  show  the  like  ever  since,  and  which  hu  at 
last  flamed  up  as  an  independent  phenom.enoa  unexampled  in  the  hid- 
eoasiy  tuicidiU  way,  and  does  need  mnch  to  get  bnmt  out,  that  nutbitt 
may  begin  anew,  on  truer  conditions."  And  this,  too,  "  it  seems,  wm 
A  bit  of  work  appointed  to  be  done  ;"  and  it  was,  also,  "  it  seems,"  in 
like  manner,  "  appointed"  that  Mr.  Corlyle  should  talk  about  it  in  tbii 
anpercilious  style,  as  if  be  were  the  prophet  of  the  age.  "  Adieu,  eood 
Hr.  Carlyle  ;  bad  Mr.  Carlyle,  also,  adieu." 

Tfit  Life  of  Robert  Oaen.  Philadelphia  :  Ashmead  and  Evans,  IStS. 
pp.  264.  The  facts  of  Mr.  Owen's  life  are  here  given  wi^  impsrtyitj 
and  sufficient  fulness,  Ai  the  basis  of  his  autobiography,  and  other  »n- 
thentic  works.  All  that  was  excellent  and  humane  in  his  vanons 
echemes,  at  New  Lanark  and  New  Harmony,  is  freely  acknowledged. 
His  earnest  philanthropy  is  commended  ;  and  his  diligent  attempts,  bolb 
n  theory  and  practice,  to  devise  ways  for  relieving  man's  wants,  and 


bringing  about  a  greater  equality  of  eocial  blessings,  are  fnlly  pive 
canvoaeed.  And  yet,  the  whole  course  of  this  remarkable  biog. 
clearly  shows  that  his  schemes  and  theories  must  fail,  as  they  did  n 


because  they  were  based  on  a  radically  false  view  of  human  natnre,  and 
of  the  means  for  its  amelioration  and  elevation.  That  circnmstsDces 
ereate  the  evils  of  humanity,  and  that  a  change  in  circumsbnces  will  re- 
move t^ese  evils;  this,  in  substance,  was  his  theory.  Moral  bir  ii 
lesolved  into  physical  and  social  laws.  Providence  is  ignored  ;  ths  fact 
of  human  sininlness,  and  the  great  fact  of  redemption,  are  not  recog- 
nieed.  A  reform,  based  on  sacn  views,  cannot  succeed.  The  antbor  ef 
this  volatne  (which  is  handaomaly  printed)  has  done  a  good  service  in 
■bowing  what  Mr.  Owen's  life  reuly  teaches. 

GENERAL  LTTEaATUiat. 
I  of  Amtfieait  Literature.  By  Evm  A.,  and  Gbooqk  L  Dct(<- 
i  vols..  WUh  a  SuppUmtnt  of  164  pagti.  1866.  New  Jwi- 
Chas.  Scribner  and  Co.,  1866.  The  excellencies  of  Mr.  Dnyckink's  CTd»- 
pcedia  are  well  known.  It  woa  published  ten  years  ago,  utd  a  topple- 
nent  is  now  added,  inclnding  "  obituaries  of  authors,  continuations  of 
former  articles,  and  notices  of  earlier  and  later  writers  omitted  in  pr«- 
vious  editions."  The  best  parts  of  this  supplement  are  the  contribute! 
by  Mr.  Buckingham  Smith  on  early  Spsjush  writers,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Sbe*  on 
early  French  writers,  and  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dean  on  antiquarian  and  kcdM' 
logical  works.  Many  of  the  notices  are  hit  and  discriminating,  and  thoe 
la  an  evident  diepoution  to  do  juetice  to  all  who  have  contributed  tg 
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AmericftQ  Uteratnre  in  eveij  department.  At  the  same  dme,  in  so  wide 
■  field,  it  is  difGcnlt  to  be  impartial  and  to  avoid  omiadona.  These  omis- 
Koas  are  more  noticeable  in  the  department  of  theolojrv  than  in  any 
otber ;  and  aome  of  them  are  certainlj  surprising,  espeoiallj  when  com- 
pwod  with  ttOJij  who  are  introduced.  Among  the  older  New  England 
men  and  writers,  we  do  not  find  the  names  of  John  8malley,  Charles 
Backns,  Asa  Burton,  or  Samnel  Sprint-  AmoDE  the  recent  Cow^'ega- 
tional  authors  the  foUowing  are  omittecT :  Drs.  Nehemiah  Adams,  Thomp- 
•on  and  Btorrs ;  Preddenta  Finney  and  Mahau ;  PTofeHSors  W.  S.  Tyler 
and  Fiske,  of  Amherst  College;  Profoasor  Boacom  of  Wilhams;  Profeagar 
Haven  of  Chic«^o  ;  Prof,  Noyes  of  Cambridge  ;  Dr.  Pond  of  Bangor,  eto. 
Among  the  Baptists  we  do  not  find  Profs.  Hacket  and  Chase,  Dr.  R.  Pol- 
ler, or  Preflidents  Anderson  and  Champlin,  Among  the  I^eebyteriang 
■re  wanting,  Drs.  Richards  and  Hall  of  Auburn ;  Profs.  Green  and  MofFot 
of  Frinoeton  ;  Drs.  Skinner  and  Hitchcock  of  New  York ;  President  Linds- 
ley;  Dra.  R.  W.  I^ndis,  ri.  C.  Breckinridge,  and  Robert  Baird;  Romeyn, 
Beman  and  Duffleld,  John  H.  Rice,  Thomas  Smyth,  etc.  AAong  the  Meth- 
odists, are  wanting  Drs.  N.  Bangs,  Charles  Elliott,  D.  D.  Whedon,  John 
UcOintock  ;  among  the  Lntheracs,  Drs.  Bachmann,  B.  Kortz,  Schaeffer, 
SeiBS,  and  Bchmacker;  among  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed,  De 
Witt,  Berg,  Ranch,  Gerhardt ;  among  the  Episcopalians,  both  tha  Bish- 
ops Onderdonk,  Bp.  Ravensoroft,  J.  S.  Stone,  W.  D.  Wilson ;  and  the 
R.  C.  Archbishop  Spauiding.  Other  omissions  are  i  Samuel  Adams,  AUi- 
bono.  Benjamin  W.  Dwight,  0.  W.  Wight,  Dr.  Hubbard  Winslow,  C. 
F.  Hndaon,  Joseph  Huntington  of  Connecticut,  Eleazor  Lord,  and  D.  N. 
Lord.  The  notices  of  the  writings  of  tho  following  authors  is  quite  inad- 
equate :  Dr.  Hickok,  Dr.  Park  of  Andover,  Dr.  Uurdock,  Dr.  Edward 
Beeoher,  Dr.  William  Allen,  Dr.  William  Adams  of  New  York,  Presi- 
dent Torrey,  »nd  President  Bessley  of  Penn.  Univorsity,  Waterville  and 
Hiddlebnry  Colleges  are  not  named,  and  Amherst  is  despatched  in  a 
•hoK  note  ;  the  accounts  of  Theological  Seminaries  are  also  quite  imper- 
fect. There  is  an  account  of  the  "  YouUi'a  Companion,"  hut  none  ofue 
Chtistiau  Review,  the  Christian  Spectator,  the  New  Bnglander,  the  Pros- 
byterisn  Qnorterly,  the  American  Theological  Roview,  the  Boston  Re- 
view, the  Methodist  Quarterly  (North  and  South),  the  UuiversaHst 
Quarterly,  Mid  tlie  American  Quarterly  Church  Review. 

n*  Pilgrim' I  WaUet:  or  Scrap*  t^  Tntodgathgrtd  in  England,  Fnmtt, 
ani  Ogrmany.  By  Oilbbrt  Hatsn,  New  York :  Hurd  and  Houghton. 
186fl.  pp.  492.  Hr.  Haven  is  an  inc^uisitive  traveler,  with  keen  eyes, 
tad  very  mnoh  inolined  to  see  things  in  his  own  wav.  On  the  baateu 
road  of  the  tourist  he  finds  many  new  matters,  and  describes  them  in  a 
fnnk  and  ammated  s^le.  Those  who  have  been  over  the  same  ground 
will  here  find  mnch  of  what  they  did  not  see  ;  and  those  who  are  about 
to  follow  in  his  b«ok,  will  derive  amoaement  and  instruction  from  tbes* 
off-hand  sketches. 

Lazarta  and  Other  Fotnu.  Ry  B.  H.  Pldmptbb,  a.  m,  3d  ed.  A.  Stn* 
han.  1865.  These  poems,  chiefly  on  Biblical  subjects,  indicate  a  happy 
&cili^  in  versiftoation.  and  are  pervaded  by  a  religions  spirit.  ll« 
short  poem,  on  Renan's  Life  of  Jasus,  breathes  a  true  Christian  sentiment. 
There  la  also  a  good  rendering  of  "  the  earliest  Gbrietian  hymn,"  I^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria.    The  souloqny  of  Jesns  Bar-abbM  ia  fmely  son- 
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With  QliutrationB.  pp.  276.  An  interesting  narrftliTe,  for  ohiMreD,  rf 
■cenes,  cDstoms,  wa  inddenU,  in  t,  region  less  freqnentij  deecribad 
ibaa  m»aj  otbera.  Hietoric  eveota  (u-e  intenroTtti.  The  vqIddib  il 
baadaome^  got  up. 

JieStlton  Enati.  Bj  Amthovt  Tbollwi.  New  Tork :  Hupera.  No. 
293  of  Beleot  NoTeta.  Oa«  of  the  beat  told  of  Mr,  Trollope'a  attnclin 
atoriea. 

(rti>  Devtr^.  Bj  J.  Shorfdaa  Le  Favn.  .Same  Pnbliahwa.  A  atrik- 
ta^  ciontrBat  to  the  above  in  ita  s^la  nral  sonroea  of  intefcat,  bei^  a  tab 
of  mtrigne,  uiUawfnt  love,  and  revenge. 

Tlu  Worh  if  E^etui,  Consatmg  of  his  Diactnirm  m  Aitr  Anb,  fik 
Entktridion,  and  Fragmtnts.  A  TranalatioB  bvm  the  Qreek,  baaed  on 
ttiat  of  Bliubbtb  CAJtraa,  b;  Tbokas  W.  HiaomoN.  Boaton :  litde. 
Brown  and  Co.  1666.  pp.  ivi,  437.  "  No  one  ia  free  who  commandi 
ioot  himaelf."  "  There  la  nothing  good  w  evil  eave  in  the  Will ;  wears 
AOt  to  lead  eventa,  bnt  to  follow  tJiem."  Bneh  ia  the  wiadom  of  tlfib- 
tetoe  and  the  Stoics,  set  forth  so  calmtf  in  these  Diacoaraea  and  the  En- 
eluridion.  The  book  ia  Aill  of  pith  and  wit,  and  well  worth  a  atndr,  ia 
tlte  light  even  of  our  times.    Here  are  some  other  fragmenta  : 

"  Never  aaj  of  anything,  "I  have  loat  it,"  bnt  "  I  hava  restored  It." 
Haa  jonr  child  died  T  It  ia  reatored.  Has  your  wife  died?  Sheiare- 
Btored.  Has  your  estate'  been  taken  away  I  That  likewise  ia  reatored. 
"  Bat  it  was  a  bad  man  who  took  it."  What  ia  it  to  you  by  whoae  haadi 
He  who  gave  it  hath  demanded  it  ag^  T  While  he  permits  yon  to  poa- 
aeaa  it,  hold  it  aa  aomething  not  your  own,  aa  do  travelera  at  an  inn. 

Floras  aaked  Agrippinoa  to  advise  him  whether  he  should  perforBM 
•a  actor  in  Nero'a  ahows.  Agrippinoa  bade  him  do  ao.  "Butwhydo 
Dot  yon  go  thenT"  aaya  Floioa.  "  Because,"  replied  Agrippinna,  "Ida 
not  deliberate  about  it." 

"  What  if  I  should  be  aickt" 

It  will  be  beat  that  you  should  be  sick. 

"  Who  will  take  care  of  me  T' ' 

God  and  your  friends. 

"  I  ebaU  fie  in  a  hard  bed." 

But  like  a  man. 

"  1  ahall  not  have  a  convenieirfroom." 

Hen  you  will  be  aick  in  an  tnoonvenient  one. 

Bpiotetos  was  by  birtii  a  Phrygian,  also  tfaa  coimby  of  Aeaop ;  sad  a 
dftveto  £piq>lirodita8,  of  Roaie,  by  whom  he  was  tamed  fot  life.  Be- 
uming  free,  he  gave  tiie  discourses,  which  have  been  pieaerved  by  Ar- 
rkn,  and  hod  a  place  in  all  subseqaeiit  literstare.  Four  £ngliah  tnaa- 
ktioDfl  have  appeared,  the  beat,  that  of  Elizabeth  Carter,  which  lir.  Hig- 
gliMOD  haa  oarefally  reviaed.  The  volume  ia  handaome^  brought  out, 
and  is  a  moat  welcome  addition  to  our  current  literature.  For,  tlMi^ 
its  philosophy  has  been  aoperaeded  by  the  higher  wisdom  of  Chiiatias 
MhuM,  it  wiUalw.aya  remain  amonnmeDt  of  wit  and  practical  wisdom. 

MISCELLANT. 

71m  WuUniruUr  AmaMy,  by  Riv.  Huibt  Nnu.  (BoffUo,  1665,  pp. 
98),  published  by  request  of  Preabytery,  is  a  clear  and  excellent  accotml 
(tt  die  Antecedeati,  tbe  Men,  and  the  Work,  of  that  reverend  AsaenO^. 
The  anth(v'i  estimate  of  ita  doctrinal  positioua  is  deservedly  hi^.    He 
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ChriOohgiud  T^tology  ia  the  title  of  the  Inangoral  Address  of  Db.  H. 
HuBieoB,  delivered  at  Uercecsbu^,  Fa.  It  is  an  able  advocacy  of  the 
Chhstoiogioal  principle  as  central  iu  the  theological  Hyet«m. 

Dr.  Philip  Schajf,  duriue  his  recent  visit  abroad,  delivered  some  thir^ 
addressoB  in  Qie  cities  aniT towns  of  Gennanj  and  Switzerland,  npon  tha 
Cmd  War  and  Chrutian  L^e  of  our  country.  The  enbatance  of  these  has 
been  publiehed  in  a  pamphlet  (pp.  72)  at  Berlin.  It  in  a  spirited  and  elo- 
qnent  defense  of  the  United  Statei  and  its  institations,  for  which  the 
KQtlior  deserves  car  cordial  thanks. 

A  Tiird  Reader,  of  a  Qrade  hOmtn  tie  Seetmd  and  'l%ird  of  the  SeluMl' 
and  Family  Series.  By  Marcins  WiUson.  New  York  ;  Harpers.  This 
series  of  Keadera  is  in  all  reapecta  excellent. 

EoHtniD  DB  SoHwsntm's  Moronicm  Epitcopate,  pp.  36,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
ia  the  best  concise  account  and  vindicatioa  of  a  regular  Moravian  ano- 
cession  that  we  have  seen. 

Cominemoraiive  Servicei  at  Hit  Twttdy-fifth  Atmivtriary  qf  the  Paston^ 
tfAe  Rev.  John  Pub,  Rawley,  Mass.  pp.  78.  A  useful  ana  honored  pas- 
Cgnta  is  here  worthily  commemorated. 

7h  Ducourx  of  Riv.  Gbobgb  F.  Haoouh,  at  bie  Inaugixatiou  as  Presi- 
dent  of  Iowa  College,  ia  an  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  for  the  highest  and 
best  educatioual  institutions  in  our  Western  States. 

PcEtce  in  ottr  Borden,  by  Rsv.  Hbnbs  Hopkois  (pp.  20),  is  the  title  of  a 
patrieDo  aad  forcible  Thanksgiving  Sermon  delivered  at  Bonth  WiUiaoui- 
(Dwa,  by  one  who  faithfully  served  fbr  three  years  aa  a  chaplain  in  the 
(TnioB  army. 

Tile  Unity  of  the  SpiTit,  iwt  UnAroiCT  ApoUdlieai  Stacestion  the  Revealed 
Bond  of  Peace  to  the  Church.  By  Rbv.  Maboh  QALLAauBs,  Oswego,  pp. 
K.  New  York:  Randolph.  This  pamphlet  ia  valuable  fat  its  collection 
of  testimonies  in  hvor  of  "the  low  church"  view,  from  writers  of  the 
Episcopal  commnnion. 

Notices  of  the  foUowing  books  have  been  prepared,  but  they  are 
Mcessarily  deferred,  as  is  also  a  part  of  the  Eoclesiastioal  Register : 

H.  8.  Foots :  The  War  of  the  Rebellion.    Harpers,  1866. 

D.  C.  Livingstone  :  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi.    Harpers. 

1.  Doolittle  :  Bocial  Life  of  (he  Chinese.    HarperB. 

ANobl«Life.    By  Miss  Huloch.     Harpers. 

Half-a-Uillion  a-Tear.    By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.     Harpers. 

The  Women  of  Methodism.  By  A.  Stevens,  IX.D.  Carlton  and 
Porter. 

Plain  Words.  By  C.  J.  Vaiighaa,  D.  D. ;  and  three  other  practical 
woAs.    Carlton  at^  Porter. 

Posey's  Eirenicon.    D.  Appletou  and  Co. 

Abp.  Manning's  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Appletons. 

Ooulburn'a  late  Word.    Appletons. 

Davenport's  Christian  Unity.     Appletons. 

Eaperance.    By  Meta  Lander.    Sheldon  and  Co. 

Haad-Book  of  Scripture  Harmony.    Randolph. 

Hymns  for  the  Siok  Room.    RaDdol|>h. 

W  Grffime's  World.    Am.  B.  S.  Union. 

Qiildren's  Party.    Am.  B,  B.  Union. 

P.  W.  Bobertaou's  life  and  Letters.    Tickuor  and  Fieldi. 
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An.  IX.— THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITEEABT  INTBLLIGEKCE. 
GERMANY. 

Mittoriae/u  Zeitt^ft.  Haraueg.  von  Heinrich  von  Sjbel,  3b  Heft,  1861. 
fi.  Grdmaniudorffei,  On  the  Uistor;  of  the  Thirty  Yeva'  War,  and  Woiki 
Upon  it;  C.  t.  Noorden,  FarlianieutarT  Paitj-Govemment  in&igland; 
A.  Schkfer,  The  End  ofthe  FrueeianandFieDch  Alhance  iDl7S6;  L.  K. 
Aegidi,  The  First  Impresaion  of  the  Carlsbad  Conferpnce  (1819)  od  tii*  ' 
Cabinet  of  St.  PeterBbnrgh  ;  Theod  Bernhardt,  The  Hietorical  Literatim 
of  1864,  contianed — some  140  pages,— the  Literature  of  onr  late  War  it 
eiveu  in  part.  4b.  Heft,  1865  ;  B.  Pauli,  Diplomacy  in  151S,  in  relatioD  to 
Maximilian  1 ;  B,  Kngler,  The  Comneni  and  the  CruBadere  ;  Von  Sjbel, 
'nie  LetteFB  of  Maria  Antoinette — acontinuationoftheproof  of  their  falsifi- 
cation ;  R.  Usinger  oiv  General  Gnciscnau. 

ZettKltriJt/.  die  historisdie  Theologie.  Dr.  Niedner,  ito  lata  Editor,  died 
tlie  past  year.  Professor  Eahnis  of  Leipsic,  is  to  edit  it  in  fnture.  Tbs 
first  nomber,  1866,  ie  wholly  taken  np  with  areviewbyUhlhom  of  works 
on  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  Apostles  to  Conetantine,  pabliahed 
from  1850  to  1860~ft  full  summary. 

Thtoiogitche  QuariaUckrift,  1S66.  ErBtesHeft.  Schwab,  ContribulioM  to 
the  Histo^  of  the  14th  Centur)';  on  Phihp  le  Bel,  bis  conflict  vith  the  Pap*- 
oy,  etc.  Hefele,  tome  newdooumant^onthe  AbolitioD  of  the  Order  of  &e 
Templare.  Kraus,  Stndiea  on  Synesius  of  Cjrene,  continued  from  a  pre- 
vious number.  Among  the  new  books,  Hefele  especially  commcad* 
Schumacher's  work  on  the  Stedinger  (Bremen,  1865),  aa  excnlpating  the 
I^pacy  from  a  part  of  tbe  traditional  blame  for  its  persecution  «^  the 
Stedinger. 

The  chief  articles  in  the  Jakrbiicha-  f.  deuUcht  Thedlogit,  Parts  3,  3,  4, 
1665,  are  the  following-.— Biestel,  Studies  on  the  Federal  Theology— a 
learned,  careful  end  interesting  sketch,  with  full'accounta  of  Cocceins, 
WitsiuB,  etc.  ;  Ritflchl,  Historical  Studies  upon  the  Christi bo  Doctrine 
respecting  God — chiefly  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  viewt  of  Sdo- 
lasticB  upon  the  divine  nature  ant)  attributes  ;  Steitz,  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Church  on  the  Lord's  Supper — a  continuation  to  about  a.  d.  400— 
tbe  best  account  of  the  matter ;  Paul  on  the  Resurrection  of  Qiriit ; 
Diestelmann  on  1  Cor.  zv.  51 ;  Zahn  on  Bora.  viii.  18-20  ;  Saumgorten  on 
Flaviua  Josephus  in  relation  to  the  New  Testament ;  Kelber,  ffie  Chris, 
tian  Hope ;  J&ger,  What  is  Religion  t  This  Review  alao  gives  cxceUent 
criticiemB  of  the  latest  theological  publicatione. 

ZribcAnft/.  WAerwcAe  TheohgU,  1865-6.  T.  Pfiiff,  The  Present  State 
of  the  Question  on  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Bace.  I.  HoUer,  on  the  re- 
cent works  that  treat  of  the  Life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana ;  a  learned  and 
Talnable  esaay.  C.  P,  Caspari,  on  the  use  of  the  Greek  Langnage  in  tht 
worship  of  the  Western  Church,  translated  from  the  Danish  ^  DelitiKli. 
T.  Picker,  an  account  of  the  viowa  of  John  Moi4ns  on  the  Formal  Prio- 
ciple  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  General  Critical  Bibliography  of  the  Latest 
Theological  Works.  The  first  part  for  1866  has.  Pastor  Oppeurieder  on 
Siiloh,  Geif.  xlix.  10  ;  F.  KOster  on  Baptism  for  the  Dead,  1  Cor.  xv.  J9; 
0.  Ztk^er,  on  John  de  Cruce,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Refonnalioii 
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in  Spain  ;  A.  0.  Bva,  on  the  Difference  between  tbe  Inorguiic  uid  Ot' 

pane — to  show  that  there  cannot  be  any  tnioBition  between  them  by  ft 
merely  natural  development.  ESater  inlerpiete  the  Baptism  for  the 
Dead  as  referring  to  heathen,  who,  seeing  the  heroism  with  which  ChriS' 
tiana  met  death,  were,  on  Ihataccount,  induced  to  be  baptized. 

Tluologisdte  Quartabchrifl,  (RomanCatholic,)  1865.  ErauB,  Btudieion 
SyneaiuB  of  Cj-rene.  LinBenmann  on  Gabriel  Biel,  the  lost  of  the  Scho- 
laslics,  and  No'iiialism  :  this  is  a  valuable  contribution,  continued  from 
the  previous  number,  to  the  history  of  scholasticism,  and  to  the  realietio 
and  nominalistic  controversy.  Independence,  Unity  and  Credibility  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  by  Professor  Himpel ;  Ongen  on  the  EuchariBt,  by 
Prof.  Probst  nf  Breslau,  etc. 

Sladien  unci  KrUiken,  18G6.  First  Pari :  Schultz,  The  Double  Sense  of 
Scripture  ;  KiJiler,  on  Schenkel's  Portraiture  of  Christ^agood  criticism ; 
RitechI,  the  Readers  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  Weiss,  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Modem  Theology^with  reviews  of  WeiiBilcker's  volume  on 
the  Gospels  by  Weiss,  etc.  Second  Pari:  Diestei,  Bible  and  the  Natural 
Scitncea  in  the  TimoB  of  Orthodoxy.  Weies,  Peter  and  his  Epistles.  W. 
Mollcr  on  the  Italian  Reformer,  Jean  Valdez  and  his  Divine  Medilalwnt. 
imong  the  shorter  eaaaya  is  one  by  Paul  on  John's  Gospel  and  the  Time 
of  the  Lord'o  Suppor.  Among  the  reviews,  Eruramel  gives  an  interest-  ■ 
■Dg  account  of  new  documents  in  relation  to  Hubs. 

A  work  by  Chemnitz,  hitherto  unpublished,  found  in  the  Wolfeiibuttel 
Library,  baa  been  ieauod  by  Schlanitz,  on  the  lacm-nalion  of  Christ,  pp. 
30,  edited  by  HachGeld.      It  bears   upon  the  Crypto-Calviniatic  Contro- 

The  number  of  Proteatant  Theological  Studenta  in  the  Prussian  Uni- 
versities, 1865,  was  1,005,  Halle  leads  with  370,  Berlin  bad  331,  Eoniga- 
berg  116,  Breslau  IDl,  Bonn  63,  Greifswald  24.  The  Catholic  Students 
numbered  629  )  Mlinater  276  ,  Bonn  187,  Breslau  166. 

Professor  Lauth  of  Munich  has  published  two  important  works  relating 
to  ancient  Egypt ;  Les  Zodia^ua  de  Dendtrah,  avBo  1  Planches,  pp.  lOOj 
U'lnOhc  uTidder  Turiiier  Kdnigs-Papyrus,  pp.  257,  with  10  Plates  ;  Erste 
Hilfte,  on  the  first  half  of  the  Thirty  Dynasties,  from  Menes  to  Amosis. 
Prof.  Hub.  Beckers  of  the  same  nnivorsity,  lias  written  a  work  in  expo- 
iitionand  defence  ofSchelling,  entitled  SehtUing't  Doctrine  of  Immortalttg 
it  its  WhoU  Deodopmenl. 

FRANCE. 

The  worts  of  J.  P.  Proudhon  are  to  be  published  in  40  vols.  Among 
the  unpublished  ones  are  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  an  Essay  on 
Property,  Order  in  Humanity,  Nomocracy,  etc. 

Tho  first  volume  nf  Proudhon's  Annotated  Bible,  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  "  eeiied  "    by  the  Government  at  once. 

Abbtf  Frepel  has  published  two  more  volumes  of  his  Course  of  Sacred 
Elaaienu,  on  Cyprian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

The  Volney  Prise,  1865,  was  given  by  the  French  Academy  to  Herr 
Ferdinand  Justi,  for  his  "'Hand  Book  of  tho  Zend  Language."  The 
prize  is  for  the  beet  work  on  Comparative  Philology. 

CJuerard's  Eacydopedia  of  the  Librarian  is  to  be  pubhshed  as  he  left  it. 
It  IB  arranged  by  subjects,  giving  under  each  title  all  the  French  books 
poblished  on  that  topic. 

Abb£  Michon's  Ltfe  <^  Jetm,  foUowtd  by  th*  Evangduts  m  FaraUd  Cot- 
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vmru,  vol.  I.  has  been  pnbliefaed.  It  ie  a  reply  to  lUnui,  and  contuM 
philological,  topographical  and  aTcfaBtalogical  Dotes. 

E.  Amand,  pastor  and  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  has  writteat 
work  on  the  Peat(aeuek,  defending  it  agaiiiBt  the  attacks  of  Coleneo  ind 
othera.  It  is  well  spoken  of.  Amana  haa  published  a  commeDtu7M 
the  New  Teitament,  and  a  new  version  of  the  New  Tesbunent. 

F.  De  Sanlcy's  Voyage  en  terrt  witnf*,  2  Tola. ,  is  landed  in  the  hidMit 
terms  as  the  most  complete  work  on  the  Holj  Land  jet  pablUwd. 
The  author  ie  a  member  of  the  Instihlte.  His  work  is  profnselj  illni- 
trated,  with  84  plana  and  sketches.     Price  32  francs. 

The  Countess  D'Armaille  has  written  a  memorial  of  the  life  of  Catha- 
rine de  Bourbon,  sister  of  Henrj  IT.,  who  remained  steadfast  to  Ibe 
Protestant  faith,  in  spite  of  her  brother's  change,  and  in  the  midetof  iB 
the  temptations  of  the  Court.  She  was  married  to  the  Dnke  de  Bit. 
This  is  a  work  of  deep  interest,  admirably  composed.  It  ie  poblisbed 
b;  Didie 

The  re 
dellTerei 

dral  was  crowded  to  hear  his  attempt  to  reconcile  modem  thought  wift 
(he  Catholic  church,  in  opposition  to  "  an  independent  moratitj." 
Among  his  liberal  utterances  were  the  following:  "I  come  into  th« 
midst  of  Christian  Protestants  and  honest  deists,  and  eaj  jots  tit  m 
fellow- workers.  Of  course  I  do  cot  overlook  what  separates  us  ;  the  guf 
that  separates  us  is  the  church  ;  but  ^et  I  cannot  forget  what  is  com- 
mon to  tu.  Do  70U  not  believe  in  Christ,  even  as  wo  doT  Or,  if  von 
do  not  believe  inChrist,  do  jounotatleastbowjour  knees  before  the  lin- 
ing, personal  God  T  And  so  I  look  no  longer  at  the  gulf  which  separatH 
us,  but  I  stretch  out  my  hands,  as  those  of  a.  friend,  towards  von,  ud 
thank  jou  for  the  help  which  jou  will  here  g^ive  me,  as  often  as  I  defend 
the  morals  of  the  Chnatian  church." 

The  Count  De  Gobineau,  known  bv  his  elaborate  works  on  the  "  lo- 

auality  of  the  Human  Bacee,"  "  lliree  jears  in  Aaia,"  etc.,  has  pub- 
hed  a  large  treatise,  in  2  vols.,  ou  the  Outuiforni   iTitcriptwfu,  bron^I 
out  in  elegant  sQrle.    He  is  now  the  French  ambassador  at  Athena. 

SPAIN. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  lately  given  its  sanction  to  a  work  m 
American  antiquities,  entitled  a  "  Collection  of  Inedited  Qocnments  on 
the  Discovery,  Conquest  and  Colonization  of  the  ^anisb  Possessiona  be- 
yond the  Sea,  drawn  from  the  Royat  Archives  of  the  Indies."  The 
editor  is  Due  Luis  Torrez  di  Meudoza,  aad  it  ie  proposed  to  isBne  two 
volumes  annually. 

Tlu  Simancai  Archivet. — These  valuable  papers,  so  long  kept  secret, 
and  now  rendered  accessible  to  scholars  by  Uie  liberality  of  uie  Queeo 
of  Spain,  will  supply  many  materials  for  a  "  History  of  ^gland  duriiig 
tha  Reign  of  Henry  VII.,"  which  Hr.  Thomas  Pumell  ie  writing.  A 
volume  of  DocumtnU  from  ■Simaneat,  relating  10  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth, 
lS!i8~1568,  has  been  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Thomas  Goun- 
IsE,  with  Notes,  and  an  Introduction  by  Spencer  Hall. 

ENGLAND. 
He  BritiA  and  fbrstgn  Evangdieai  lUoitv,  Janoaij.    L.  Rome  and  the 
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RomMu.  i.  Development  of  the  Ancient  Catholic  'Hierarekj,  continned, 
by  Dr.  SchafT.  3.  Aridimeticftl  CriticiBmof  ColsisouHlothere.  4.  Bis- 
tonography,  Ajicient  and  Modem.  6.  Vniforian  Aunali.  6.  The  Incar- 
mdioo — 'Was  it  neceBsary  apart  from  the  Kxisfenee  of  SinT  answering 
the  question  in  the  negative.  The  author,  among  other  things,  impUea 
Ihat  Dr.  Candliah'e  recent  work  on  the  FatherhoMl  of  God  &vora  the  af- 
firmative view.  T.  Isaac  Taylor.  8.  The  Culdean  Chnroh  i  n>j^ 
Ebrard'fi  esaay  in  the  Zeitrchrift  f.  d.  hist.  Theologia.  ».  Kev.  0.  H. 
SpnrgetHi,  etc. 

JluJovrncdof  Saerei LiUralwe,  Jannaiy.  M.  QnatTemtee.byFrof.  Q. 
HaMon — an  intereetifig  sketch  of  his  oriental  Btndiefi ;  Inapintion  of 
Soriptnre ;  Dr.  Bfowe  on  the  Four  Goapela  ;  Slavery  not  Bractioned  by  the 
Bible;  AethiQn)icBymTis,by  J.  H.  Rodwetl;  Caleb  and  Othniels  Historical 
Character  of  the  GoapelB ;  Difficttit  Passages  tn  Job  ;  Early  Ei^lish  ReUg- 
ions  Foeby  ;  the  Pilgrimage  of  Antoninns  of  Plscentia,  a.  d.  6T0;  An- 
cient Syriac  Martyrology,  by  Dr,  Wright ;  the  Doctrine  of  Etenml  Ptm- 
isbment  and  Immortality  ;  Correspondence  ;  Reviews. 

The  following  work  is  announced)  "A  Bibliographical  and  Critical 
Aeconnt  of  the  rarest  books  in  the  Girlish  langnage,  which  during  the 
last  fif^  vears  have  come  under  the  observation  of  J.  Payne  Collier, 
Esq.,  F.  8.  A.,  alphabetically  arranged,  sccompanied  with  nnmeronB  ex- 
fa-Kcte  in  Verse  and  IVcse,  and  a  very  oopiona  and  useful  index.  Pour 
vols.,  8m.  8vo." 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  has  issued  three  new  publications : 
"The  Story  of  Oenesis  and  Exodus,"  an  Early  English  song  of  abont 
12M  A.  n.,  now  edit«d,  for  the  gret  time,  from  the  nniqne  MS.  in  Corpus 
C3iriBti  College,  Cambridge,  about  1300  a.  n.,  by  Richard  Morris;  2, 
"  Morte  d'Arthore,"  from  Robert  of  Thointone's  MS.  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dra], edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perry,  prebendary;  3,  Francis  Thynne's 
criticieme  on  Speight's  edition  of  Chancer.  159S,  or,  as  the  title  goes, 
"  Animadversions  uppon  the  Annotaoions,  and  Corrections  of  some  Imper- 
fecdones  of  Impresaiones  of  Chancer's  Workes  re-printed  in  1S98,"  ed- 
ited by  Dr.  Eingsley.  The  two  remaining  texts  to  be  issued,  and  that 
are  in  the  press,  are  "The  Romance  of  Merlin,"  irom  die  tiniqne  MS.  in 
the  Otunbridge  Univeraih'  Library,  Part  1,  and  Sir  David  Lyndesay's 
"  Himarche,     from  the  edition  of  1S52. 

In  aletter  to  the  7»n0,  Dr,  Pueey  says:  "lam  in  no  position  which 
entitleB  me  to  formnliee  terms  upon  which  the  Englisn  and  Roman 
Oiarches  might  be  united.  In  regard  to  the  Greek,  we  have  nothing  to 
ask  for  but  interconimnnion.  But,  also,  any  statement  of  details  mwht  - 
tend  to  disb^ct  men's  minds  from  tiie  central  objects.  Let  the  Engush 
mind  once  grasp  the  idea  that  bealthM  reunion  of  the  Church  may  he 
possible,  ind  we  overpowerii^  greatness  of  the  thoaght  of  a  nnited 
Christendom  dawn  upon  it,  even  from  afar,  as  a  thing  to  be  hoped  and 
prayed  for,  and  our  strong  English  practical  sense  and  tranquil  steadbst- 
nesBof  puTTioee  will,  by  &>d's  mercy,  be  a  great  instrument  in  hishandsof 
realizing  what  it  has  conceived.  list  it  once  conceive  of  the  reSnion  of 
Christendom  as  a  practical  object,  as  it  did  of  large  righteous  qnestions 
in  onr  century — the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to  the 
foil  ri{|[hts  of  citizenship,  or  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws — and  the  difficul- 
ties will  be  half  stumonnted.  There  are  clouds  enoi^h  gathering  to 
make  Rome,  too,  feel  that  umon  is  strength.  Let  there  once  be  an 
earnest  desire  for  a  healthful  union  on  the  part  of  England,  aud  I  have 
good  ground  to  believe  tnma  which  we  could  oonscientiouBly  offer,  sad 
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that  without  anj  derogation  to  kdj  law  of  Qte  State,  would  beacMptwL 
Ereii  the  thon^ht  of  the  poeeibility  of  ow  retlnioD,  there  is  reaao&bi 
think,  might  hinder  any  (reah  declarations  which  would  be  an  olMtide 
to  it,  each  as  a  dogmatib  definition  of  an;  part  of  the  Taat  Marian  tj*- 
tem,  or  of  the  personal  infaUibili^  of  the  Pope," 

Dr.  Coort's  Worship  o^  Baaiim  in  hrad,  fruialated  from  the  Dutch  b; 
ColeDBO  (Lond.  pp.  94),  la  baaed  on  Doay'i  hradiU*  in  Mtua.  Thia fat- 
ter work  attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  tbe  "  Sanctuary  at  Mecn" 
(called  Makor<Aa),  and  the  name  of  the  deitj  worehipped  there  (AbiBJ),b7 
referring  its  origin  to  the  passage  1  Chron.,  iv.  3fMb4.  It  also  atom 
that  this  showed  that  the  worship  of  Baal  was  predominant  in  Israel  U 
that  time.  Dr.  Coort  diwGUtB  in  port  from  this,  while  admitting  tbe 
value  and  validity  of  the  derivation  thus  given  to  this  obscure  matter. 

The  Biimej  Priso  Essay,  Cambridge,  1864,  was  gained  by  J,  Peusoa 
for  a  treatise  on  the  Divine  Personality,  which  has  been  published. 

Charles  Richardson,  LL.  D.,  the  lexicographer,  was  born  in  Jnlj, 
1775,  and  died  in  November  lost,  aged  90.  Hie  first  work  was  IQaOra- 
titnu  0^  £nff/u6  PAt^obg'u,  1805,  consisting  of  cridciems  on  Jobn«oa*"il 
Dugald  Stewart,  on  the  oasis  of  HorneTooke'e  theories.  Hie  iHdwmry 
was  completed  in  1637,  and  reprinted  in  this  country.  He  also  wrote  on 
the  Study  of  Language,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Qentlanan't  Maea- 
zmt  and  the  Notea  and  Queriu.  In  the  formec  periodical  he  pubLisbea  in 
aeverai  pap^ra.  An  Historical  Eisay  an  Engtish  Gramnian  and  Gtvaiiuri- 
ana,  and  an  essay  on  Fancy  and  Imaginatwtt,  in  opposition  to  Wordsworth 
ftnd  Diigald  Stewart. 

Bev.  John  Reid's  Voias  of  the  Soul  AnMMrtd  in  God,  published  by  the 
Oartere,  has  been  re-publisned  in  London  by  Nisbet  &  Co.,  who  bait 
also  republished  Miss  Warner's  last  work,  Hu  Word;  Walh  fnm 
Eden. 

lit  BrituA  Qaarttrbj  for  January  contains :  Richard  Gobden ;  Yife- 
demies;  Mies  Berry;  Binai  ;  Palmersloni  Religion  in  London;  bidac- 
tive  Theology  ;  the  New  Parliament. 

Dr.  Theodore  Benfey's  Satuerit-En^iA  Dietumary  is  published  by  the 
Longmans  for  £2,  12b,  Gd.  Wilson's  Leiicon  was  pabhahed  some  thiit)' 
years  ago. 

All  the  works  of  Wycliffe  are  to  be  published  by  the  Oxford  Cniver- 
sity  Frees.  Dr.  Shirley  has  prepared  a  catalogne  of  them,  nine^-eiiin 
Latin  and  sixty-five  in  English ;  the  Vienna  Imperial  Library  contains  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  them;  others  are  found  in  Paris,  andPtsgst> 
and  several  English  libraries. 

Ihtological  Workt.  Chss.  Merivale,  7^  Conversion  of  the  Nortk^f 
Nations;  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1865  ;  W.  and  G.  Audsley,  Hbn^oi 
of  Ckrittian  Symbolism  i  Uozley  on  Miradai  the  Bampton'Lecturri, 
1865 ;  F.  D.  Maurice,  The  Confiid  of  Good  and  Evil  in  ovr  Day ;  G.  0. 
Perry,  History  of  tht  Crwadei ;  Bishop  Forbes,  ExpiatiaUon  of  Siam 
Crted,  2d  ed.  ;  Dr.  Pusey,  History  of  Tract  XC.  ;  C.  D.  (jinsburs.  Tit 
Sahbaiah,  its  Doctrines,  Developmtnt  laid  JUteraturt. 

"The  third  part  of  Dr.  Tregelles'  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  ii 
just  published^  The  present  number  following  the  order  of  the  oM 
ancient  manuscripts,  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  followed  by  tbe 
General  Epistles.  The  fourth  and  concluding  part  is  near  completiMi. 
and  liiat  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ie  already  in  the  pieea. 

The  long  expected  work  of  Dr,  Jas.  Heniy  Green  on  Coleridge  b*i 
been  pablished  iu  two  vols.,  edited  by  Joha  Stmou ;  it  is  entitled,  £pir- 
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Haul  PhUo$Ofiky  founekd  on  tkt  Ttatking  if  S.  T.  CoUridge.  The  first 
volume  IB  devoted  to  the  pbilosophicd  fonaclation,  the  second  to  the 
"'    '    ■    '       "     '■  *  *  Bain's  book  on  the  EmofiotM  and 


UNITED    STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

The  article  b^  Rev.  Albert  BameB.  printed  in  the  October  nnmber  of 
onr  Rttibw,  on  the  "  Relation  of  ChriBtianity  to  the  Present  St^e  of 
the  World's  Prc^resB,"  has  been  re-printed  in  England,  Ina  new  edition 
of  bis  "  Essaja  on  Science  and  TheoloKj,"  and  also  in  a  separate  form. 

Solomon  D.  Henkel  &  Brothers  of  New  Market,  Ta.,  who  have  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  "Book  of  Concord,"  and  of  other  valuable 
works,  have  in  contemplation  the  issue  of  a  translation  of  Luther's 
"  Poetils  "  and  other  Bennons. 

A  coireepondent  of  one  of  onr  religions  joumals  writes  from  Constanti- 
nople :  "  I  see  considerable  prominence  is  given,  in  American  joumala. 
to  a  statement  that  the  "  Koran  "  has  been  translated  into  Turkish  and 
published  fay  the  Turkish  Government.  If  a  simple  tiansUtion  of  the 
"Konn"  from  Arabic  into  plain  Torkish  should  be  made,  it  might  well 
be  regarded  as  a  long  step  in  advance,  for  to  translate  or  even  to  print 
the  "Koran"  has  ever  been  held  sacrilegions  by  all  orthodox  Turks. 
What,  then,  has  been  done  T  A  book  has  been  published  here  which 
has  been  called  a  "translation  "  of  the  Koran.  But  the  work  in  question 
is  a  commentarj  on  the  Koran,  and  not  a  bwtslation  of  the  Koran  itself; 
the  original  text  of  the  sacred  book  is  printed  in  tiie  centre  of  the  page, 
and  the  comments  are  printed  in  the  margin,  at  the  sides,  and  on  the  top 
wi  bottom. 


AxTiOLB    X.— ECCLESIASTICAL    RECORD. 

Br  BDwn  F.  HArnatn,  D.  D.,  Nbw  Torx. 

ZiICBNSTTRES. 

noAwolI,  April      Sd,  iee9,bf  (baPnsb.  or    NenVarH 
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Willud  P.  OlDno, 
Jhih  a  Bikar, 

nMNUUA.  BuBiltOD, 

Hwrr  B.  Taller, 
Bmee  P.  V.  Bofne, 

WUUnn  F.  a  Ljuot, 
Aithnr  OoodnDODgb, 


OBDOTATIOnS. 


FU.,      NWk(a«r.M)  lU., 
Bmi|.,  BUinliiglniii,  f»., 
Pu.,      (kotwbiu7,If.  Y., 
Ktki|.,  LesTsiuworUi,  la4^ 
Mw  ToA  aiy, 
"         Dtrton,  0., 

"      cmabuwu,  a, 


Erug.,  Hew  T«k  Ulty, 


Pu., 

NewH«tftad,N.T. 

Etui 

Sw  Leudro,  Cil., 

P«., 

C™iBTllHi,N.T., 

R>rtOvTft«Mi,K.T 

ETUI. 

FrMUto,P»., 

Bwbmr.N.J., 

Bnoc. 

SudvkT,0., 

TeTW.Iml., 

LTHdar,  N.  T.. 

lIonTh.,      " 

Evug. 

Fu., 

OrutBaid,Pii., 

BTWg 
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IVTld  A.  BoOiraak, 
BmrrWvd, 

Ma  J.  P.  nmeir. 


Jn.     U,  UM.  Pa*., 


IHSTAXXATIOltS. 


I  (Id),  iDd., 
DolnKl  (IM),  Mich., 
FUcerrUlt,  OiL, 


Mh,    "     Nav  LebUBn,  N.  Y., 


Doaklrk.K.  T., 
8pflBirlll«,  N.T., 
au  FruMhoo,  (M., 
BudLika,  H.  T., 
HUes.lUDh., 
UuakAlo,  MLna., 

KMMTin^  N.  T., 
B.«r!7,N.J., 
FJtwut  riklu,  N.  T., 

ptiiu.((MwM.),ni., 


Ouadan,  N.  T., 
Nxnrk  (On.),N.J., 

FWll,  (WmI),P«., 
SaliMkVklli.N.  T., 
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V.  La  Rot  Lockwood,  "     tad.    "  Dubun.  N.  T ,  "  CUAID. 

ClurlM  K.  HcRug,  ■■    IWfa,     "  OnpaUmni,  K.  y.,  Olino. 

jL  B.  LwDbert,  D.  D.,  ■■    lilt,     "  HooMck  Fall!.  N.  Y.,  •■  Trof. 

FASTOBAIi  DISBOI.TTTIOHS. 

Angqalw  Pomeroy,  June  I4Ui,  18M.  Orolon  Viitage,  N.  T.,         bj  Prab.  o*  nlua. 

Gdmimi]  a  Mlur,  "     Bd,    "  BuMno,  Wli.,  "  CodnibiB. 

AbnhMn  T.  TooDg,  "   SMh,    "  guksH'aHwbor,  >r.  Y.,  "  Watartan. 

Joabu*  B.  HiU,  Aag.  tad,    '<  Lrnnder.  N.  T.,  "  OdodAwu 

WUlUm  S.  FraiAlfn,  aeptUlh,    "  0<d«  (111  C),  X.  y.,  "  OVW^ 

Oeo.  3.  Boudiii>a,D.D.,  Dsc.     Ut,    "  CkBaorU,  N.  Y.,  "  " 

John  D.  MoCord,  "  Pan,  111.,  "  " 

II*Dr;J.  Aekar,  Ju.  Uat.lMC.  Amlt)',  N,  Y,,  "  Hodaoo. 

Juoa*  1.  OttfoB,  Ap'l    Mb,    "  N**  WiadMr,  K.  T,  "  HonbRlnc.' 

Junsa  E.  H-Ctsary,  "    Ulb,    "  OraU  Band,  Pl,  "  UonUOM. 

Wmiam  R.  a.  BetU,  "   Utb,    <'  OlllvUla,  N.  Y.,  "  HodtMi. 

Leri  P.  Qsirford,  "   Wtta,    "  SudwIiA,  Jll. ,  '■  OUan. 

W.  H.  Tborne,                     ' Allantown  (IM),  Ps.,  "  PbllL,Fo0lk. 

Fnnlorleli  BUTT.  Jr.,  "    27tb,    "  Peon  Yan,  N.  Y.,  "  Oanari. 

David  Torrey,  "               "  lUiaoa,  N.  Y.,  "  IthM*. 

Cbaric*  W.  Qawlej,  Majr     lal,    "  Uveipaal,  N.  Y.,  "  OooMiffk 

OaorgBDDffleht,Jr.,  "       2d,     "  Adfbn,  Mleb.,  "  Hoonc 
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Aw.  I.— THE  BEINa  OF  GOD. 
B;  HiLBB  P.  SqcuR,  D.  D.,  Genera,  N.  T. 

The  existence  of  God  is  a  fnudamental  Bobject  of  thoagbt. 
NothiDg  anderlies  it  or  goes  before.  All  theology  and  moral 
Ecience  arise  out  of,  and  depend  upon  it.  If  God  be  not,  then 
nothing  is.  All  else  mast  bo  resaltant  of  him,  and  take  on 
the  postulate  that  be  is.  How  can  the  finite  be  but  by  reasoa 
of  the  infinite,  the  created  bnt  by  the  uncreated,  the  depend- 
ent but  by  the  independent,  the  conditioned  bat  by  the  ab- 
Bolnte  and  eternal  7 

Investigations  in  theology  and  moral  trntb  have  been  mach 
at  fault  bore.  They  have  shown  weakness  and  equivocation, 
where  of  right  belonged  manhood  and  strength.  The  subject 
has  not  had  justice  at  the  hands  of  its  friends.  We  have 
failed  in  method  and  in  cogency  of  argument,  in  the  relia- 
bility and  comprehensiveness  of  our  positions,  in  the  resonr* 
ces  and  completeness  of  our  logic  and  convictions.  We  have 
felt  as  if  the  theory  of  truth  here  was  involved  and  intricate ; 
as  if  the  thread  of  the  Sybil  conducted  us  thrcAgb  dark  and 
cavernous  passages,  and  along  by-ways  which  we  knew  not ; 
23 
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that  there  water  was  too  deep  for  us,  and  that  we  mnM  here 
pass  from  the  sphere  of  kDO,wIedge  into  that  of  Bimple  faith. 

Id  thia.directioii  the  English  mind  has  taken  the  lead.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  haa  formally  stated  "that  the  knowUdgeoS 
God  is  impossible,"  ic  hia  article  on  the  "  Unconditioned"—* 
position  which  has  been  laboriously  supplemented  by  Dr. 
Mansel,  of  Oxford,  in  his  Limits  of  Rdigious  ThougU.  The 
natural  effect  of  such  counsels  is  to  beleaguer  conscience  and 
embarrass  faith,  and  set  men  free  from  the  obligations  of  re- 
ligion. And  the  seed  has  already  borne  its  legitimate  fruiL 
This  is  observable  in  the  new  impulses  aud  encouragement  of 
"Positive  Science"  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  philosophic  athe- 
ism and  infidelity  on  the  other.  What  else  fcould  be  expected  ? 
Men  will  not  forswear  their  intelligonQe.  They  will  not  be  reli- 
gious by  prescription,  or  believe  beyond  the  limits  of  rational 
conviction.  They  will  not  consent  to  this  divorce  between 
reason  and  faith ;  and  if  attempted  by  those  who  should  aeflis 
their  faith,  they  will  only  choose  their  own  alternative,  and 
repudiate  a  creed  that  does  not  take  the  intellect  into  its  con- 
clusions, and  build  ita  economy  of  belief  on  those  endoiing 
principles  and  first  truths  which  are  common  to  all  safe  and 
satisfactory  inquiry  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  hr 
deed,  the  conscience  should  have  special  help  here,  in  view 
of  the  "law  in  the  members,"  warring  against  the  "W  m 
the  mind."  It  is  suicidal  to  put  reason  and  conscience  in  an- 
tagonism, or  ceason  and  faith.  And  yet  this  has  been  the 
anomaly  and  perturbation  of  our  theology  hitherto,  and  it* 
false  mission  to  the  thinking  classes  of  men.  France  tarDeo 
infidel  by  reason  of  the  unappreciable  mummeries  of  tJie 
Bomish  faith.  The  Tractarianism  of  Oxford  gives  ominoos 
signs  of  a  like  reaction.  Error  germinates  in  the  twilight  of 
.  conviction,  and  grows  rank  in  the  oscillations  and  tergiversa- 
tions of  truth. 

Bat  why  found  religion  in  mysticism,  and  pat  its  chief  ele- 
ments beyond  limits  of  human  thonght?  Was  it  not  designw 
for  man,  ana  man  for  it.  Should  it  not  inhere  in  the  prino- 
plea  of  common  sense,  and  be  like  the  suntigbt — for  all,  and 
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adapted  to  all  ?  It  is  false  hamility  to  say  that  we  caonot 
koow  God,  and  that  be  cannot  make  himself  htovm  to  us,  and 
that  the  reasoD  he  has  given  us  is  not  the  offspring  end  coud- 
torpart  of  his  own — made  in  his  likenesa,  and  adapted  to  in- 
teiligeot  correepondence  with  himself. 

St.  Paul  wsB  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  Christian  ;  and  in  a 
siDgle  sentence  h«B  he  scattered  to  the  winds  all  this  timoroas- 
nesB  and  misgiving  in  respect  to  the  elements  of  religions 
belief,  and  brought  the  whole  subject  into  relation  to  the  hn- 
mati  mind,  and  incorporated  it  among  the  legitimate  Bubjecta 
of  oar  knowledge  and  conviction,  and  declared  our  ignorance 
of  it  to  be  without  excase.  Rom.  i.  20 : '"  For  the  invisible 
things  of  bim  (God)  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  hia 
eternal  powqr  and  Godhead  ;  so  that  they  are  without  ex- 
cuse." This  passage  is  very  emphatic.  Its  statements  and 
positioDS  are  comprehensive.  Its  averments  are  character- 
istic and  unequivocal.  They  go  the  full  length  demanded  for 
the  proof  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  account 
the  belief  in  God  to  be  so  obvious  and  obligatory  in  its  ap- 
prehension and  requisition,  that  the  heathen  even  are  inex- 
cnsable  for  not  recognizing  the  true  Jehovah, and  worshiping, 
loving  and  serving  him  as  such.  The  apostle  waits  for  no 
special  economy  to  reveal  God  to  his  creatures,  but  proclaims 
him  manifested  in  his  works,  his  being,  his  eternity  and  God- 
head. AH  is  clearly  seen — intuitively  beheld,  and  obvioasly 
implied  and  understood,  in  the  legitimate  apprehension  of 
the  mind  from  things  that  are  made.  "  Eternal  power  "  im- 
plies eternal  existenc^;  that  is,  uncreated,  absolute  eztat- 
ence.  And  then  there  is  the  embodiment  of  the  whole  grand 
idea  of  the  "  Godhead,"  as  manifested  in  his  works,  as  dearly 
beheld,  as  undeniably  apprehended  and  understood.  The 
reference  in  the  passage  is  to  the  one  true  God,  with  his  di- 
vine perfections,  as  thus  known  in  reason,  and  clearly  seen  by 
the  intelligence — the  invisible  things  of  him — the  eternal 
potentiality  and  proper  "  Godhead  "  of  the  Deity. 
On  the  basis  here  referred  to,  and  in  the  light  of  the  clear 
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convictioDB  of  the  tfpostle,  we  propose  to  give  the  proof  of 
the  being  of  G-od. 

1.  Something  ia.  This  ie  the  testimony  of  reason,  of  coD' 
tciouanesa,  and  of  the  senses.  There  is  infallible  troth  in  thia 
position.  If  I  thick,  I  am  ;  for  only  that  which  is,  can  think. 
How  can  we  have  secondary  phenomena  without  the  primary, 
or  actions  and  words  without  being  and  thonght? 

We  are  conscious  both  of  acting  and  of  being.  Some  good 
writers  hare  given  up  this  last  position,  but  without  sufficient 
reason.  There  is  in  the  soul  a  conciousnesa  of  existing  ae 
well  as  of  acting,  of  being  as  well  as  behaving.  Tliis  cod- 
■ciooaneas  of  self  as  being  and  acting  is  infallible  in  its  infltmc- 
tion,  that  something  is — that  we  ourselves  are,  and  have  fac- 
ulties and  powers,  convictions  and  feelinga,  intelligence,  emo- 
tions and  passions,  observation  and  experience.  In  no  other 
way  could  knowledge  be  more  infallible,  or  be  possible  inde- 
pendent of  it ;  and  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  call  in  question  the 
universal  and  necessary  convictions  of  humanity  on  this  point. 

The  senses,  too,  are  sure  sources  and  media  of  instraction ; 
and  we  distinguish  the  "me"  from  the  "not  me."  The  eye, 
the  ear,  the  touch,  the  taste,  the  smell,  all  are  channels  of 
knowledge  to  us  from  an  external  world,  and  methods  of  oiir 
access  to  it  and  communion  with  it.  Only  by  these  and  like 
ways  could  we  be  pat  in  cooimunication  with  material  ob- 
jects, and  become  cognizant  of  the  universe  around  ns.  And 
this  lioking  of  the  "  me  "  to  the  "  not  me  "  of  external  nature 
is  a  wonderful  economy,  yet  fully  authenticated. 

Thus  ne  have  varioua  means  .of  coming  to  the  knowledge 
that  something  is.  We  are ;  others  are ;  suns  and  plaoeu 
are,  and  all  the  universal  cosmos  of  created  things.  This  we 
may  affirm  with  the  certainty  of  clearly  apprehended  truth, 
without  troubling  ourselves  with  speculations  about  the  pre- 
sentative  or  representative  methods  of  inqoiry.  Science  «nd 
common  sense  agree  here.  This  conviction  comea  to  ns  witb 
a  thousand  voices,  from  vitbin  and  without,  as  the  univeisal 
language  of  humanity,  so  that  we  need  not  prolong  an  argo- 
ment  in  proof  of  that  which  every  one  feels  and  knows. 
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•  Effects  are.    We  do  not  need  to  prove  that  man  did  not 
*'«  the  nan,  or  himself,  or  anything  else.    We  know  he  did 

*ji,  ■    "  ia  an  ondeniable  position.    And  yet  there  are  effects. 

intelligence  seea  them  to  be  so.     Matter  is;  and  it  ia 

jj     ^^,  bounded   and   limited,  and  most  have   been   meted, 

oQed  and  limited  by  what  waa  outside  and  independent 

o>"         '    ^*"  '^'  ^^cansa  it  was  made  to  be,  and  was  put  into 

Jtetice  by  a  power  before  and  extraneous  to  itaelf.     It  is, 

*  '9,  and  where  it  is,  by  reason  of  something  else.     At 
'_'t  is  tot  a  "  cauaa  cavsata."    We   see  it  to  be,  and  to 

*'^ly-  the  "  vis  ivertia."    It  is  finite,  and  some  being 

a-     "^v-e  made  it.     It  is  a  creation,  and  in  itself  an  inert 

.        ■     I*liilosophy  and  common  sense,  reason  and  revelation, 

'?®«ace  and  tbe  senses,  agree  in  afBnning  this.  We  arrive 

9  ^u»-ely  aa  we  do  at  the  truth,  that  the  whole  is  equal 

to  Westsj;^  of  its  parts  ;  that  matter  exists  in  space,  and 

eventeirx    time  ;  and  that  he  who  acta,  ia. 

lien'*>--v«  deeper  than  the  troth  sometimes,  and  show  them- 

^veB'^'aX'e  like  muck- worms  than  philosophers.     All  science 

tak6**i   ^    in  the  intuitions  of  the  intelligence.  Demonstration 

iaitt*        ^"f  intuitional  apprehension.  The  firat  truths  of  reason 

J^  ^^~*     demonstration  ;  they  are  intuitionally  self-evident ; 

^  *^^  infallibly  aeen  in  the  mind's  own  light.     Why  under- 

,^e>  '^^  P^'ove  to  me  that  which  already  is  a  matter  of  my  own 

**  ^gC^^ttaness,  or  which  exists  with  the  certainty  of  infallibly 

.    *j\\ed  truth  in  the  dictates  of  the  intelligence  ?    Why  de- 

t/s  ai^  argument  to  prove  that  matter  exists  in  space,  or  that 

*yents  occur  in  time,  or  that  eSects   imply  a  cause,  or  action 

^j  actor,  or  thinking  a  being  that  thinks? 

Intuition  is  the  test  of  truth,  and  the  arbiter  of  knowledge. 
pot  for  this,  demonstration  would  be  without  conviction,  and 
jogic  valueleas  and  impossible.  What  satisfaction  can  we  get 
from  any  efforts  of  logic  beyond  the  insight  of  our  minds,  of 
the  truth  aa  reasoned  out  or  stated?  Thus  all  knowledge  and 
conviction,  on  the  last  analyaie,  arise  out  of,  and  are  resolved 
into,  intuitions.  And  they  must  begin  in  self-evident  princi- 
ples of  truth.    We  apprehend  them  in  tbe  insight  of  the  in- 
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telligence,  and  advaoce  from  them,  and  but  for  tLem  advance 
would  be  impoBBible.  Tliej  are  not  proved,  but  eeeo  in  theii 
own  light,  by  the  ioeight  of  reason. 

This  18  not  faith,  though  faith  and  trust  in  the  things  tbua 
Been  and  signified  ia  consequent  and  reasonable.  It  ianot 
testimony  to  db,  but  apprehension  by  ub.  It  is  not  testimony 
from  the  aenses,  but  it  is  perception  by  them.  It  is  appre- 
hension and  knowledge  through  tbem.  It  is  the  iuBight  ot 
the  intelligence  in  the  only  possible  way  of  oonsciousnesB  and 
sense  ;  and  we  believe  the  thinga  thus  made  known,  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  because  we  see  them  to  be  true.  We  take 
testimony  from  others  and  use  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  bnt 
here  we  eee  and  have  the  original  types  and  methods  of 
knowledge,  and  give  them  credence  as  Buch.  And  we  pe^ 
ceive  that  matter  is  effect,  and  recognize  it  as  merely  inert, 
'  unconscious,  impersonal  effect,  without  sense  or  reason,  and 
appropriate  and  use  it  as  such.  It  is  created,  and  not  abso- 
late  in  its  being ;  it  is,  because  it  was  made,  to  be,  and  conld 
Dot  have  been  otherwise  ;  and  if  we  deny  the  intuitions  of 
mind  in  this,  then  is  all  knowledge  impossible,  and  science  a 
misnomer  from  the  beginning. 

So  in  the  sphere  of  miiid,  though  here  we  rise  above  d>' 
ture,  and  take  in  the  peculinr  elements  of  the  snpematvnt. 
Mind  is  cause  ^r«e,  and  yet  but  a  limited,  finite,  created,  de- 
pendent canse  in  us.  It  has  ■  no  creative  power,  and  mwl 
itaelf  have  been  created.  It  is  itself  an  effect,  finite  and  de- 
pendent in  its  being  and  power.  It  could  not  create  one  pa^ 
tide  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  It  had  a  beginning,  and  a  cre- 
ation, and  puts  on  all  the  types  of  dependence,  responsibility 
and  allegiance.  It  ia  consciously  an  effect,  and  humble  in  iU 
dependence,  aa  the  offspring  of  one  who  created  and  npholos 
and  sustains  all  things. 

3.  Something  always  was.  This  follows  infallibly  fi;om  the 
fact  that  something  is.  How  get  the  existent,  without  the 
ever-existent  ?  How,  get  the  effect,  without  the  cause  ?  Tbe 
scale  of  dependent  causes  does  not  help  you.  You  oust 
reach  an  original  cause,  which  ia  in  no  sense  an  effect    AdJ 
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and  all  effects  show  this.  The  philosophic  Patil  saw  thia,  and 
leaped  at  once,  in  hia  convictions  and  his  argument,  from  the 
creation  to  an  eternal  Power,  and  with  the  utmost  legitimacy 
and  infallibility.  We  care  not  how  difficult  may  be  the  idea 
of  the  always  being;  it  is  inevitable.  Either  deny  every- 
thing, or  admit  that.  If  effects  are,  there  is  eternal  cause. 
If  anything  is,  something  always  was.  You  get  your  whole 
doctrine  from  the  least  mote  as  completely  as  from  tbe  largest 
universe.  Nothing  could  be,  unless  something  always  was. 
That  which  had  a  beginning  is  an  effect,  and  bad  a  caase 
above  and  before  it.  That  which  began,  is  by  reason  of  that 
which  did  not  begin.  Dependence  proves  independence;  the 
derived,  the  underived  ;  the  created,  the  uncreated  and  abso- 
lute. Too  mast  accept,  absolute,  nncreated,  eternal  being,  as 
the  only  stand-point  for  the  existence  of  anything  else.  It  is 
our  inevitable  postulate,  if  effects  are,  and  the  creation  is. 
Bat  these  are,  and  there  is  a  cosmos.  As  you  cannot  deny  the 
one,  neither  can  you  the  other.  Tbe  logic  is  inexorable,  the 
philosophy  without  mistake,  the  insight  of  reason  obvious  and 
perfect.  You  get  the  derived  finite,  by  means  of  the  unde- 
rived infinite  The  (aiojv),  the  always  being,  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  doctrine  of  every  being,  action  and 
thought.  You  can  have  nothing,  or  think  of  nothing,  thai 
does  not  involve  it.  The  full  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
always  being,  "  without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  years," 
may  not  be  expected  of  derived  mind.  We  are  aa  effect,  and 
abide  in  the  region  and  sphere  of  effects,  and  find  it  difficult 
to  grasp  that  which  is  only  cause,  and  itself  uncaused.  But 
that  it  is,  adraitsof  no  doubt,  "being  clearly  seen 'by  things 
that  are  made  " — and  we  repeat  the  thought. 

4.  The  alivays-being  is  elerncd  cause.  Tbe  always  existing 
could  be  in  no  sense  an  effect,  or  find  the  reason  and  ground 
of  its  being  in  something  else.  Nothing  else  existed,  to  take 
on  thia  relation  to  it.  Its  existence,  like  that  of  duration  and 
space,  is  from  eternity  to  eteriyty,  "the  same  yesterday, 
to-day  and  forever,"  and  is  inherent  ciiuse.  Whatever  else 
exists  is  originated  by  this,  and  exists  by  its  creative  fiat.    In 
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the  existence  of  this,  yoa  reach  the  necessary  Qltimatnin  of 
being,  as  cause  of  all  conception  concerning  it.  Notbiog  is 
pOBaible  or  conceivable  beyond.  The  ultimate  idea  ie  eternal 
existence,  as  eternal,  original  cause — the  originator  of  all  else; 
bot  itself  without  origination  and  without  beginning,  and  like 
space  and  duration,  lioundlees,  ceaseless.  It  simply  is,  asii 
acttF^  We  may  not,  in  our  sphere  of  derived  existence,  and 
under  the  laws  of  thought  that  must  obtain  in  the  region  of 
cauBe  and  effect,  be  able  to  gain  the  full  contents  of  such  ex- 
istence ;  hut  that  it  is,  we  infallibly  know.  We  get  it  as  a 
first  truth  of  reasoD,  from  tbe  laws  of  the  intelligence,  BDd 
the  inevitable  logic  of  the  case.  More  we  could  not  have; 
less  there  could  not  be,  if  even  a  mote  or  an  atom  exists. 

5.  The  dways-being,  the  eternal  cause,  is  iMTELLlGEKt  cam. 
Matter  exiats  only  as  effect :  its  "vis  inertia"  is  proved  by  the 
insight  of  reason  and  the  senses.  Mind  only  is  cause,  and  is 
seen  to-be  cause,  by  the  dictate  of  congciousness.  It  may  be 
dependent  for  its  being,  as  in  the  case  of  finite,  derived  mind, 
but  has  in  it  the  elements  of  inherent  cause,  in  its  self-activltT 
and  prerogatives  of  free-will.  It  has.  free  personality,  and  (he 
self-felt,  and  self-acknowledged  power  of  causation  and  choice. 
It  is  a  "  causa  causaus."  All  intelligence  is  snch,  and  it  is  all 
the  proper  cause  of  which  we  know.  If  other  modes  of  being 
are  possible,  they  are  not  known  or  knowable,  and  are  without 
relevancy  or  significance  in  this  discussion,  and  could  nomj 
aflfect  our  position. 

Intelligence,  then,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  eternal  caoee. 
It  is  80  "a  fortiori."  This  is  infinite,  absolute  mind,  haviog 
iu  itself  the  elements  of  all  power  and  cause.  Mind  has  every- 
where homogeneous  characteristics  and  manifestations.  It 
most  have  intellect,  sensibility  and  will.  These  are  iutegnl 
to  it,  and  include  all  that  belong  to  it,  or  that  is  conceivable 
as  in  it.  We  may  go  from  derived  mind  to  the  anderived, 
and  obtain  from  conscious  manifestations,  the  elemeote  of 
both.  From  what  is-  in,  and  belongs  to  derived,  dependent 
mind,  we  recognize  what  belongs  to  independent,' absolute 
mind.  The  one  is  a  derivative  from  the  other,  and  like  it,anil 
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in  correBpondeuce  with  it.  The  forthgoinga  of  the  absolute 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  ita  own  being,  in  giving  birth  to 
mind,  and  constituting  it  the  offspring  of  its  author.  TLere 
will  be  mntnal  aimilarity  and  appreciation.  Thay  will  corres- 
pond with  each  other,  and  we  pass  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, as  we  step  by  the  moon  into  the  visible  heavens.  We 
legitimately  take  the  chronological  or  the  logical  method,  and 
pass  from  effect  to  cause,  and  from  cause  to  effect,  and  we  see 
in  the  eternal  cause,  not  the  reflection  merely  of  our  own  in- 
telligence, and  mental  constitution  and  energy,  but  the  abso- 
late  and  unfailing  sonrce  and  fullness  of  it.  We  come  to  the 
fountain  head  of  all  being,  intelligence,  and  power.  We  ar- 
rive at  the  original,  unlimited,  independent  cause  ;  at  the  in- 
finite mind,  which  was  before  all  else,  and  by  which  all  else 
exists.  And  we  get  this  with  the  infallible  certainty  of  de- 
monstrative truth.  We  get  the  doctrine  in  consciousness,  and 
by  the  light  of  our  own  intelligence,  and  we  refer  it  legiti- 
mately, in  its  relations,  to  the  original,  absolute  cause.  There 
ia  firm  footing.  Intelligent  cause  finds  it«  fullness  and  per- 
fection in  the  original,  eternal  cause,  and  we  behold  in  it  the 
grand  prima]  element  and  authorship  of  all  else.  There  is 
"  the  hiding"  of  power,  and  there  the  counterpart  and  deposi- 
tary of  the  intellectual  characteristics,  energies  and  manifesta- 
tion&  of  a  created  universe. 

6.  The  always-being  is  righteous  cause.  Here  we  rise  into 
the  moral  bearings  of  our  enbiect  more  appropriately,  and 
enter  a  sphere  of  troth  that  is  thought  to  be  less  ascertained 
and  obvious.  We  may  then  proceed  with  special  caution, 
and  be  more  deliberate  in  the  conclusions  to  which  we  come, 
and  we  throw  into  the  foreground  of  our  position  the  follow- 
ing aummary  of  thought  comprised  in  it,  as  we  ask,  Is  not  rec- 
titade  the  normal  mode  and  state  of  the  intelligence?  Is  not 
8ia  an  apostasy  from  right?  Could  malevolence  and  wrong 
IiavB  an  object  in  an  independent,  absolute,  intelligent  cause? 
What  is  the  doctrine  of  conscience  and  of  reason?  What  ia 
the  instruction  of  fact  in  the  case  ?  We  may  review  these  in- 
qniries  a  little  in  detail,  and  see  with  what  united  force  they 
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bear  oil  the  position,  that  the  intelligent,  eternal  canee  eiisU 
in  eternal  rectitude  and  truth. 

(1)  Rectitude  is  the  normcd  status  q^  inteUigerux  everyvihen. 
Mind  is  constituted  in  its  elements  and  inherently  adapted  to 
rightaction  under  the  influence  of  truth.  Itanativityandgrowtb, 
and  harmony  of  being  are  in  all  rigliteonsnesB,  goodaesaiDd 
love.  It  feels  outraged  and  wronged  when  committed  to  any 
other  course.  lis  indigenona  principles  have  their  natural 
development,  and  play,  and  oatgrowth,  and  consent  of  action 
in  all  goodness,  and  justice,  and  truth.  Wrong  grates  hanh 
thunder  in  the  chambers  of  the  soul,  and  throws  it  into  aatsle 
of  uneasiness,  self-accusation  and  discord.  Wrong  ia  vteett 
tially  abnormal  to  the  intelligence.  It  puts  it  ont  of  gear  in 
itself,  and  with  all  things  else.  It  is  an  interference  audi 
disruption.  There  is  not  an  intelligent  being  that  truly  fel- 
lowships wrong,  and  that  does  not  feel  humiliated  byit,<» 
that  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  and  that  seeks  not  apolf^y  and  a- 
cnse  for  it.  Its  presence  begets  self-reproach  and  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  unworthiness.  Its  indulgence  brings  on  antaganism 
and  warfare.  It  is  unreason,  as  well  as  nnrigbteonsness.  II 
ia  without  occasion,  and  without  excuse.  It  is  out  of  harmo- 
ny with  truth  and  the  nature  of  things,  and  an  apple  of  discord 
everywhere.  It  is  so  in  the  individual,  in  society,  and  througli 
the  univerae.  It  is  intellectual  and  morat  disruption,  saiLW 
and  ruin,  and  it  would  not  be  the  status  of  original,  absolute 
cause,  or  of  anything  made  in  its  image. 

(2)  Sin  can  be  only  by  aposlasyfrom  right.  There  is  a  l(^c*l 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  conceiving  wrong  to  be  the  normw 
state  of  the  intelligence.  Sin  is  transgression..  It  snpposst 
law,  and  right,  and  righteous  authority,  and  the  boheatsof  go""' 
ness  and  truth.  Moral  government  is  before  it.  It  finds  a 
natnre  of  things  established, — an  order  of  being,  to  wtiich  it 
is  disruption  and  discord.  It  is  logically  abnormal,  and  by 
priority  of  right.  It  is  apostasy  from  the  original,  absolute 
cause,  and  cannot  be  of  it,  or  possess  its  moral  nature.  "  tf 
dereliction,  and  antagonism,  and  could  not  be  in  unity  »» 
agreement  with  the  truth  and  verity  of  things. 
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Bat  there  ie  no  opportunity  or  po^stbilitj  of  change,  or 
apostasy  in  absolute  canse.  The  conception  of  change  would 
redace  it  to  limited,  finite  effect,  and  divest  it  of  all  elements 
of  original,  absolate  cause.  Besides,  what  should  change  it  ? 
and  froDi  what  should  it  apostatize,  but  from  itself?  It  has 
all  knowledge  and  power  always,  and  has  in  it  no  ground  of 
change.  This  is  conceivable  in  intelligent  beings,  only  by 
change  of  view,  by  new  considerations,  through  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  the  pressure  of  motives  not  before  in  the  mind. 
Change  has  its  genesis  and  analysis  in  the  altered  state,  or  cir- 
camstancea  of  the  being  changed.  This  is  a  liability  of  de- 
rived, finiter  mind,  which  of  necessity  begins  in  ignorance, 
wefJcness  and  inexperience.  It  begins  at  the  zero  of  knowl- 
edge, for  knowledge  is  an  experience,  and  not  a  creation.  Bat, 
to  it  are  confined  all  the  attributes,  incidents,  and  grounds  of 
change.  To  the  all-knowing  absolute,  they  are  impossible. 
"  Ha  is  of  one  mind,  and  none  can  turn  him.  Changes  in  him 
would  not  be  of  the  nature  of  intelligent  action.  The  highest 
freedom  would  make  it  ever  certain  that  he  would  be  unal- 
terably the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever."  Change  in 
finite  mind  will  occasion  change  of  treatment  from  the  abso- 
lute, but  this  is  only  because  of  its  own  oneness  and  immuta- 
bility. It  will  have  moral  government,  for  it  is  itself  intelli- 
gent cause,  and  will  administer  it  in  perfect  righteousness  from 
its  own  inherent  perfections.  Such  a  government,  so  admin- 
istered, is  a  perfectness  on  the  part  of  absolate  cause.  Noth- 
ing else  could  be  better,  or  be^in  its  stead.  This  only  is  con- 
ceivable or  possible  in  the  absolute,  and  perfect  freedom  of  ab- 
solute, intelligent  cause.  This  is  of  its  image,  and  in  its  like- 
ness, and  will  be  its  method  and  forthgoing. 

(3)  Mcdevdence  vxmldbe  without  an  <i>ject  in  original,  absAvie 
cause.  It  would  not  bo  intelligent  action  there,  and  could 
have  no  place.  Malevolence  implies  resistance,  controversy, 
and  ill-will.  It  is  a  normal  state  nowhere,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  feed  on  in  the  absolute  course.  Simple  goodness 
is  not  in  itself  an  object  of  hate  to  any  intelligence.  Right- 
eous authority  must  come  in  our  way,  and  set  up  its  claims  on 
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ns,  when  we  have  got  off  the  track  of  obedience,  or  have  re- 
solved to  serve  ourselves,  and  have  our  own  way  ;  to  be  re- 
sisted and  impugned  by  us.  Sin  is  shy  and  apologetic.  No 
one  accepts  it  for  its  own  sake.  It  haa  the  verdict  of  no  in- 
telligent being  in  the  universe.  All  are  ashamed  of  it,  and 
tender  excuse  for  it,  and  seek  to  justify  themselves  in  some 
way  for  its  indulgence.  "The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pnr- 
Bueth,  but  the  righteoaa  are  bold  aa  a  lion," 

But  what  occasion  has  absolute  cause  for  all  this,  and  to  torn 
to  the  deceits  and  craft  of  ungodliness?  Wrong  would  have 
no  object  or  apology  there,  and  must  be  forever  without  ground 
or  possibility.  It  is  independent.  It  intuitionally  knows  all 
things,  and  is  from  eternity  to  eternity  the  same.  It  mnst 
recognize  truth,  and  right,  and  blessing,  as  the  only  reasoiiT 
and  the  opposite  as  only  unreason  and  folly.  Sin  is  alwayssot 
and  absolute  cause  would  see  it,  and  thns  regard  it,  and  be  at 
a  perfect  remove  from  it.  It  is  conceivable  only  in  the  finite, 
and  there  only  in  mi^uided,  mistaken,  and  perverse  will. 

(4)  We  advert  to  the  doctrine  of  conscience  and  the  nature  ef 
mind.  The  thought  here  is  intimately  blended  with  what  has 
been  already  said.  Mind  is  made  for  truth,  and  truth  adapt- 
ed to  it.  The  conscience,  with  fair  opportunity,  corresponds 
to  all  righteonsnesa,  and  eschews  all  wrong.  It  has  a  scorpi- 
on's sting  for  him  who  practices  iniquity.  It  repudiates  all 
wrong,  and  makes  the  way  of  the  transgressor  hard.  Thus 
writes  our  great  English  dramatist : 

"  Thrice  U  be  armed  vho  btth  hU  qturrel  josL'' 
— "  'Tia  conscience  that  makes  cowards  or  ns  all." 
— "  The  thief  dolh  esteem  each  bush  an  otBeer." 

So  again,  on  the  other  hand, 

"  I  feel  within  me 

A  peftce  above  all  earthi j  digniUes, 
A.  BtH\  and  qniet  conscience." 

Sin  seeks  twilight  and  evasion.  It  is  inconsistent  and  out 
of  harmony  with  all  mind,  and  is  every  way  abnormal  to  the 
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innate  principles  of  the  intelligence.  The  greatest  of  modern 
ecbolara  (Nennder)  hae  called  it  simply  "  unreason,"  and  with 
thiB  agrees  all  fact  in  the  case.  We  know  nothing  of  wrong 
but  through  apostasy.  We  have  only  to  cease  from  it,  in 
penitence  and  reformation,  to  recover  our  normal  state,  and 
.  put  the  powers  of  the  soul  into  consent  and  harmony.  All 
history  agrees  in  this.  The  conflicts  of  the  ages  demonstrates 
this,  and  the  sentiments,  aspirations,  and  progress  of  the  race. 
What  is  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  world  but  a  recov- 
ery, a  resurrection,  a  plea,  in  behalf  of  associated  humanity, 
as  well  as  individual  man,  for  that  "  righteousness  which  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,  and  against  the  sin  which  is  a  reproach  unto 
any  people." 

Bnt  we  do  need  more  to  evince  the  innate,  moral  rectitude 
of  the  absolute  cause.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  all  science  and 
truth,  of  all  logic  and  reason,  and  inevitable  from  the  nature 
and  history  of  mind. 

7.  The  cdways-heing  is  ir^ite  cause.  What  shall  limit  it, 
and  put  it  into  the  finite,  and  give  it  metes  and  bounds? 
Nothing  is  before  it,  or  superior  to  it,  or  correlative  with  it. 
It  must  be  nnlimited  and  boundless^  as  are  space  and  duration. 
To  put  it  into  the  finite  reduces  it  to  a  mere  effect,  subject  to 
the  accidents  of  time.  The  thing  would  only  be  absurd,  and 
involve  the  denial  of  absolute  cause  altogether. 

It  may  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  for  us  fully  to 
grasp  the  contents  embraced  in  infinite  cause.  The  nature  of 
thought  and  speech  would  seem  to  forbid  it.  We  are  derived 
beings  and  exist  in  the  finite.  Language  is  earthly  and  finite 
in  its  composition  and  history.  It  is  essentially  analogical. 
Our  conceptions  rise  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  We 
compare  the  infinite  with  the  finite,  and  strive  after  the  ap- 
prehension of  it  through  that  medium.  They  are  not  correl- 
ates. The  infinite  is  a  conception  of  the  pure  reaaon.  It  ia 
apprehended  through  a  negation  of  the  qualities  of  the  finite, 
as  effect,  and  as  existing  by  necessity,  from  the  fact  that  the 
finite  exists.  It  is  the  logical  antecedent  of  it,  and  must  he, 
if  the  finite  iSj-and  must  be  apprehended  to  be  by  the  intelli- 
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gence,  aa  the  alone  condition  of  the  finite  ; — "being'  dnri; 
seen  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  its  eternal  power  and 
godhead." 

The  infinite  is,  so  to  speak,  the  DOrmal  type  of  being.  The 
finite  18  limited,  partial  and  fragmentary  it  may  be, — chai^ng 
and  evanescent,  and  exists  by  no  necessary  law.  It  haa  ihe 
eharacteristic  or  accident  of  more  or  leas.  It  is  the  prodoct 
of  free  will,  and  might  not  have  been  at  all.  It  is  the  excep- 
tion,'and  not  the  rule  ofbeicg.  Infinite  existence  was  with- 
ont  it.  It  is  in  quality  and  amount  only  what  it  was  made  to 
be,  by  the  creative  fiat  of  eternal  cause  : — a  few  billioiis  of 
worlds,  perhaps,  witli  people  and  products,  their  habitttdea 
and  mutations,  their  accidents  and  results.  The  grand  law 
of  being  is  in  the  ever-existing,  unchanging,  infinite. 

It  is  diificult  for  us  to  conceive  of  either  mode  of  being,  and 
of  the  one  no  less  than  «f  the  etcher.  The  finite  is  effect,  and 
could  exist  only  by  reason  of  the  infinite,  and  aa  its  prodnct 
The  doctrine  of  cause  generates,  necessitates  the  exBtenceof 
the  underived  infinite.  The  finite  is,  by  reason  of  the  infinite 
and  can  only  thus  be,  to  give  it  being,  and  the  qualities  of 
finite  existence.  Finite  it  will  be  of  coarse,  it  being  created, 
and  proclaims  its  logical  antecedent  and  creator,  in  that  which 
is  not  created  or  finite.  It  springs  out  of  that  as  the  offepring 
and  manifestation  of  it,  and  its  constant  work. 

Of  the  infinitude  of  original  cause,  it  is  enongh  for  our  posi- 
tion that  we  conceive  of  it,  aa  we  do  of  space  and  duration, 
as  every  way  limitless  and  without  bounds  ;  or  dependence  or 
change,  as  in  no  way  effect,  but  existing  eternally  as  the  same 
ubiquitous  cause. 

8.  The  alioays-being,  is  eey-exiaietd,  perfect  being.  It  depend* 
on  nothing  else.  It  exists  in  self-sufficiency  ana  perfection; 
independent  and  without  imperfection  in  any  reepecti  Imp*"'- 
fection  is  characteristic  of  the  finite  and  dependent.  Decay 
and  change  are  its  liabilities.  It  is  subject  to  outside  influences. 
It  has  been  put  into  being  and  may  be  put  out.  It  is  n"' 
raised  above  a  state  of  dependence  :  it  could  not  be.  Not  w 
the  great  first  cause.    These  elements  would  reduce  it  to  a" 
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effect,  and  put  it  in  the  finite.  It  must  Have  been  perfect  in 
all  respects,  indestructible  and  exbauatle&s,  or  it  would  have 
come  to  nought,  or  never  have  been.  It  can  have  no  element 
of  decadence,  exhaustion  or  change.  Every  attribute  of  it, 
mast  of  necessity  be  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  eternally  the 
name,  without  variableneas  or  shadow  of  turning  ;  and  these 
attributes  are  those  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power, — all  per- 
fection, both  natural  and  moral,  infinitely  and  forever.  No. 
tbing  other  or  different  from  this  does  the  finite  and  created 
demand.  If  but  a  mote  exist,  all  this  is  and  must  be  true 
and  always  was.  With  perfect  certainty  aad  assurance  we 
spring  from  the  existence  of  a  thought  or  an  atom,  to  the  ex- 
iitence  of  the  uncreated,  infinite,  and  eternal  cause,  with  all 
the  perfections  of  intellect  and  heart  belonging  to  intelli- 
gent being. 

9.  The  alwayaAKing  ia  Ood,  the  personal  Jehovah,  mth  aU 
the  attributes  and  prerogaiives  of  the  Qodhead.  This  is  St. 
Paul's  coHclusion,  and  we  arrive  at  it  with  the  security  and 
perfectness  of  pore  truth.  It  has  the  infallibleness  of  a  first 
truth  of  reason ;  clearly  seen  in  the  light  of  the  intelligence 
itself. 

Personality  resides  in  the  will.  This  is  the  executive  fac> 
nlty  of  intelligent  being.  It  is  cause  and  the  only  cause. 
Beason  may  be  receptive  only,  and  impersonal  it  may  be  in 
Bome  of  its  aspects  ;  the  sensibility  may  be  pissive  ;  but  not 
so  the  will.  That  is  the  centralization  of  the  personality,  and 
the  living  and  conscious  agency  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  life 
and  energy  of  the  acting,  responsible  agent.  Here  is  where 
we  abandon  the  abstract  form  of  speech,  and  take  the  concrete. 
Here  we  give  impersonation  to  onr  subject,  and  speak  of  cause 
as  the  investutire  of  the  deity  and  the  synonym  of  God,  with 
all  divine  perfections  infinitely,  of  both  intellect  and  will. 
Thiq  is  the  "  I  AU  "  of  Moses,  and  the  Pentateuch,  where  it  is 
referred  to  with  philosophical  exactness  and  comprehension. 
Accidental  metaphysics  cannot  coin  a  more  descriptive  apella- 
tioQ.  It  ia  the  always  existing — the  eternal  present,  embrac- 
ing in  a  complete  personality  all  the  attributes  and  prerogar 
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tires  of  the  oue  living  and  true  God.  It  is  revealed  io  the 
intelligeDce.  Reason  would  cease  her  office  not  to  observe  it 
Nothing  is,  or  all  this  is.  If  any  thing  is,  then  God  is,  with 
all  perfection  of  wisdom,  power  and  goodness. 

We  need- no  special  revelation  to  evince  this,  except  as  sin 
has  obscured  our  vision.  Indeed  Moses  must  have  accepted 
it  as  the  dictate  of  reason,  and  known  in  the  intelligence,  and 
appealed  to,  as  an  indubitable  first  truth,  for  the  verification 
of  the  message  sent  therewith.  It  must  be  the  dictate  of 
reason,  or  it  would  be  no  test  or  verification  of  the  message, 
or  of  him  by  whom  it  is  sent.  It  must  be  an  undoubted  first 
truth,  or  it  could  not  thus  be  appealed  to,  or  discharge  ite 
office  in  the  connection.  The  process  was  wholly  philosopb- 
ical,  passing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Thus  the  ei- 
istence  of  God  is  nowhere  made  the  anbject  of  a  comnrani- 
cated  and  verbal  revelation :  this  it  could  not  be.  The 
conception  of  the  being  of  God  antedates,  by  neceseit;  of 
relation,  that  of  a  revelation  from  him.  One  must  have  a 
friend,  in  order  to  hear  from  him,  and  recognize  his  being  in 
accepting  his  communication.  Thus  a  divine  revelation  will 
begin  with  stating  the  acts  of  God,  and  not  with  a  disquisi- 
tion to  prove  that  he  is.  It  will  recognize  everywhere  bis 
being,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  its  commanications  and  de- 
clarations to  the  ignorant  and  misguided,  as  what  they  ought 
to  know,  and  would,.only  as  "  through  lust,  they  did  not  like 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  and  changed  the  true  God 
into  a  lie,  and  worshiped  and  served  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  forevermore." 

Ignorance  of  God  is  an  apostasy  from  the  true  and  prime- 
val knowledge  of  him.  It  is  born  of  the  lusts  and  vile  ac- 
tions of  men,  and  is  ,le8B  allied  to  the  head  tffan  the  heart. 
God  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  man,  and  it  is  to  that,  that  revelation  appeals 
with  its  economy  of  instruction  and  grace.  It  is  a  restoration 
and  recovery.  It  is  needed  only  by  reason  of  the  fall,  andbas 
its  design  to  gain  us  back  into  the  harmony  of  our  being,  and 
into  harmony  with  Gtod. 
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Tbae  in  review  of  our  whole  epitome  of  thonglit,  the  legiti- 
macy of  faith  in  the  being  of  Ciod  ia  every  way  vindicated  and 
obvious.  It  is  the  oifttpring  of  the  intuitions  of  reason,  and  of 
inexorable  logic.  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  as  I  do 
in  that  of  anything  else  that  I  know  to  be.  My  faith,  a  conS- 
dence  and  trust  in  God,  are  the  result  of  an  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  him,  as  of  any  other  being,  and  not  a  baseless  and 
nnsnstained  sighing,  or  wish  for  that  which  we  cannot  "  know.' ' 
Faith  is  the  result  of  evidence.  It  is  the  child  of  light  in  the 
understanding.  The  "Godhead"  is  clearly  seen,  through  any 
manifestation  in  the  finite.  "  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all."  We  have  such  proof  of  his  being  and  per- 
fections, as  we  have  of  no  one  else.  Our  bodily  organs  do 
not  apprehend  the  real  being  of  any  one  :  the  recognitioa  is 
wholly  mental.  And  we  have  more  relations  to  God  than  to 
any  one  else,  and  over  and  above  all,  the  relation  of  depend- 
ence, by  which  we  see  that  his  existence  is  the  necessary  pre- 
requisite of  any  person  or  thing  else. 

We  hold  then,  and  by  the  most  rigid  logic,  and  the  most 
assured  and  unquestionable  methods  of  the  intelligence,  that 
faith  in  God  is  of  all  things  most  reasonable,  and  ia  commend- 
ed to  OB  by  every  possible  avenue  of  knowledge.  Spirit,  of 
course,  is  not  matter,  and  yet  if  we  accept  the  revelation 
given,  it  is  quite  capable  of  taking  on  the  forms  of  matter, 
as  is  true  of  ourselves.  Bodily  organs  do  not  apprehend  spir< 
itual  being,  but  the  mindfor  which  they  act,  does,  and  sees  it 
with  the  certainty  and  perfectness  of  direct  consciousness  and 
conception.  The  commerce  of  mind  with  mind  is,  of  course, 
intellectual,  but  nevertheless  is  real  and  appreciable.  God 
recognizes  us,  and  we  recognize  him.  He  holds  intercourse 
with  us  in  the  communion,  and  fellowship,  and  love,  and  all 
the  reciprocities  of  the  infinite  with  the  finite,  and  we  giye 
back  the  like  responses  and  their  counterpart.  Finite  mind 
is  an  emanation  from  the  infinite,  and  in  its  image,  and  like  it 
in  its  properties.  God  can  comijauuicate  with  it,  intelligently 
and  it  can  understand  him  and  reciprocate  the  intercourse. 
This  is  the  behoof  and  privilege  of  all  finite  mind.  For  this 
24 
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was  it  made,  and  in  this  is  ite  highest  prerogative,  ezcellence 
and  glory. 

And  here  lies  the  sphere  of  intelligent  being  y — God  with  lu 
and  we  with  him  and  with  each  other,  in  the  three  eateries 
of  all  poBBible  knowledge  and.  relationship  : — the  infinite— !he 
finite,  and  the  relation  between  them. 

On  this  basis  faith  becomes  truly  the  dictate  of  reason  and 
the  form  of  it.  It  is  intelhgentlj  the  gift  of  Qod  and  the  hand- 
maid of  virtne.  It  receives  meeklj  aod  with  docility  all  di" 
vine  commnnicatioDS,  as  not  from  an  unknown  source,  hut  a 
from  a  known  God  and  Father,  who  "  haa  not  left  himself 
without  witness,"  or  left  us  in  our  orphan^e  without  light, 
seeing  that "  he  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  as,  for  in  him  «e 
live,  and  move,  and  have  oar  being." 

Nor  in  thia  do  we  unduly  magnify  the  gift  of  reason,  or  the 
province  of  our  intellectual  being.  What  el3e  would  be  true, 
or  to  be  expected?  If  Orod  he  an  infinitely  perfect  heingi 
shall  not  that  appear  in  his  work,  and  especially  in  that  crown- 
ing work  of  spiritual  being  in  the  finite?  ShaQ  it  not  be  a  re- 
spondent of  the  infinite  reason  and  be  capable  of  knowing  as 
well  as  of  loving  and  serving  God  ?  Mnst  its  devotion  be  b) 
one  unknown,  and  ite  worship  be  that  of  ignorance  and  mere 
dictation?  How  then  could  we  be  intelligent  and  responsible 
worshipers,  or  distinguish  between  truth  and  error  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge  ?  This  power  to  know  Grod  is  indie- 
pensable  to  both  intelligence  and  morality.  If  we  cannot 
know  God,  then  by  equal  force  of  reasoning  we  cannot  know 
other  spiritual  beings,  and  all  sense  of  obligation  aai  dnty 
will  fade  from  the  mind. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  followers  mistake  the  rela- 
tions of  faith,  and  inaugurate  a  nomenclature  on  this  snbject 
which  only  confuses  and  bewilders.  It  is  not  true  that  be- 
cause we  believe  the  senses,  therefore  thej  are  not  methods 
of  knowledge.  It  is  because  they  are  methods  of  knowledge 
and  loopholes  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  looks  out  upon  trath 
and  sees  what  is,  that  we  believe  them..  What  are  they  bntthe 
mind  thuB  surveying  the  domcCin  of  truth,  and  gaining  the  ma- 
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terbla  of  knowledge?  and  wheo,  with  these  hinta  from  con- 
sciousness, or  the  senaea,  we  paaa  into  the  region  of  pure  truth, 
what  is  more  conceivable  than  the  necessary  being,  perfec- 
tions and  relatione  of  God,  and  the  love  and  service  we  owe 
him  ?  The  faith  that  ia  not  founded  in  knowledge,  and  that 
does  not  take  the  intellect  into  its  conclusion,  mnat  indeed  be 
rappoaitions,  and  arbitrary,  and  by  coneequence  shadowy  and 
onaatisfying,  and  well  would  it  have  been  if  distinguished  wri- 
ters on  this  subject  had  analyzed  it  with  greater  patience  and 
accuracy. 

But  enough  of  the  brief  recital  of  truth  designed  iu  this 
article;  and  we  close  as  we  began,  with  a  reference  to  the 
philosophical,  as  well  aa  iuspired,  St.  Paul,  who,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  bis  Letter  to  the  RomaDS,  as  elsewhere,  seems  to 
have  meaaured  in  few  words  the  height,  and  -depth,  and  length, 
and  breadth  of  this  whole  aubject,  and  Idft,  "  without  excuse," 
all  wavering  and  doubt  concerning  it. 


Am.  TL-TBE  fullness  OP  THE  TIME. 
By  3.  J,  ViK  003TBBZEI,  D.  D.,  Trot  of  Theologr  In  the  FniTeraUy  of  Ftnoht. 

TrujltMd  from  tbc  Datcb,  b;  Ber.  J.  P,  WuiKiiur,  PriucgMn,  N.  1. 

It  is  impossible  for  ua  to  view  in  ita  proper  light  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Son  of  Ckid  on  earth,  without  having  pre- 
■vionaly  acquainted  ourselvea  with  the  period  in  which  he 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  this  world.  An  apostle  of  the  Lord, 
who  was  accustomed  to  take  a  profound  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  God's  counsel,  haa  assured  ua  that  God  sent  his  Sou  in 
the  /vBness  o^  (he  time.  It  is  our  task  to  justify  that  declaration, 
and  to  make  it,  in  the  light  of  history,  apparent,  that  the  age 
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in  which  Jeeas  was  born  waa  emlQently  adiipted  to  see  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God  tippear.  A  glance  at  the  hea- 
then, at  the  Jewish  world,  and  at  the  mutual  relation  of  both 
in  the  period  of  Augustus,  will  convince  ua  as  well  of  tbesM- 
ceptibitity  of  humanity  to  the  appearance  of  Christ,  as  tern 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  explanation  of  the  reception  thsl 
he  met  with.* 

On  entering  the  heathen  world,  then,  at  the  first  saperGcial 
view,  all  seems  to  contradict  the  declaration  that  this  Geld 
waa  ready  to  receive  the  seed  of  the  kingdom.  The  moat 
powerful  nations,  fettared  and  bent  under  the  yoke  of  domi- 
nation,  adopt  Rome's  vices,  and  see,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
own  idols  honored  in  the  chief  city  of  the  ancient  nrorld. 
Among  the  conquerors  luxury  has  ascended  the  throne,  and 
the  perilous  art  of  enjoying  life  is  reSned  and  developed  to  a 
degree  that  seems,  with  its  cultivators,  to  have  deadened 
every  feeling  of  necessity  for  something  higher  and  better. 
Among  the  oppressed  all  elasticity  seems  departed,  all  conr 
age  extinguished,  all  higher  life  of  the  spirit  crippled  by  the 
misery  of  the  times.  The  schools  of  philosophy  find  numer 
ous  adherents,  eloquent  touchers,  powerful  patrons.  The  idol 
temples  still  stand  well  eatablidhed,  environed  by  a  retinae  <^ 
priests,  visited  by  throngs  of  worshipers,  protected  by  the 
power  of  the  State  against  every  assault.  Is  it,  then,  no  par 
tial  prepossession  for  our  Christian  faith.  When  we  call  hea- 
theniem  antiquated  and  exhausted?  Is  it  not  premature  to 
maintain  that  ander  the  blush  of  health  we  discover  sTiDp- 
toms  of  decay  and  death  on  the  countenanco  of  the  heithen 

"Goinpare,  besides  wbat  Neauder,  Gieieler  mad  Haw,  In  tlie  fint  p«ri"d of 
oborcb  liislor^,  commuaioatd  on  tliu  important  aiibject,  Tboluok.  On  tt<  A>y 
and  Jforol  iijftuaice  rf  Etathenhm:  Stirm,  ApohgU  da  OtHslat'h^  (1836)  ft 
Brief;  Tmohinier.  .Riil  dea  HtidaUh.,  eiHed  bj  Niedoer,  1st  vol.  (18^9);KDhi, 
der  Qtqeaaaii  dM  Sadenthwin  uwf  dea  OtriiUnth.  in  der  nU^chai  WtUmaiiM.  ta 
the  Tii'jingtr  TA«oI.  (iaariainclv.  IHll.  II.  S.  iti-tii  ;  C.  SchmidL,  Etm  M- 
tori^K  *ir  la  Socieii  civik  daju  U  mondt  Bomain  ttnr  aa  Iraniformali.iiparll 
ChrUluin-ama,  Str«ab.  1853.  Uugi^iibach,  Voorl.  ovtr  de  g««eh.  d-  Or.  Kirlcp; 
duTtndt  da  dri*  eerwU  ttmotn,  Roll  bL  1-44,  and  CBpecinlly  Edm.  dr  Preoeiue. 
Otsck.d.drU  etrsit  taaotn  da  CkruUwL  Ulr.  1H60,  bl.  17-242,  wifb  Ibe  irritcn 
tterH  cited.  Finally,  alao,  the  imjiortaiit  Vorlatamsn  Hier  utmul  Ziitjuiiieilt. 
of  IL  SctuuckeabDrger,  published  alter  the  deiiUi  of  the  writer.    Kraact  liH- 
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world  ?    Let  impartial  history  give  the  answer  to  tbeae  qnea- 
tiona. 

Ajid  then,  as  we  glance  at  the  inurard  condition  of  heathen- 
ism, we  are  at  once  strnck  with  the  developed  disbelief  in  the 
truth  of  the  same  religion,  which  now  more  than  ever  seems 
to  flonrish.  High  was  the  degree  of  intellectual  and 'moral 
refinement  attained  by  many  in  this  period.  Philosophy  had 
deeply  felt  and  loudly  acknowledged  the  absurdityof  the  ear- 
lier mythological  representations  ;  and  the  more  the  thinking 
spirit  endeavored  to  penetrate  the  being  of  the  Deity,  the 
leas  could  it  acquiesce  in  the  traditions  and  solemnities  of  the 
popular  religion. '  The  light  kindled  by  Anaxagoras,  Socrates, 
Flato,  Zeno  and  others,  shone  not  only  on  the  initiated  in 
their  flourishing  schools,  but  spread  also  its  rays  far  iind  near 
in  many  honsea  and  hearts  of  the  people.  Were  there  yet 
thousands  who  unreflectingly  and  servilely  honored  the  ear- 
lier forms,  they  could  not  wholly  close  .their  ears  and  their 
hearts  to  the  voice  of  truth  that  found  so  powerful  an  advo- 
cate in  every  one's  understanding  and  conscience.  A  Plu- 
tarch,to  whom  none-can  deny  moral  and  religious  earnestness, 
was  heard  to  assert  "that,  if  the  poetic  doctrine  of  the  gods 
mnst  he  literally  understood,  it  mnst  be  spewed  out  of  the 
mouth  and  publicly  cursed."  An  Augustus  dared  atBrm, 
"that  Plato,  who  knew  and  earnestly  censured  the  badness  of 
the  Grecian  gods,  much  more  disserved  to  be  called  God  than 
those  shameless  ministers  of  sin."  Strabo  hesitated  not  to 
pronoonce  superstition  a  necessary  evil,  devised  by  statecraft, 
and  onFy  maintained  by  stupidity.*  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  itself 
so  strange  that  voices  against  existing  forms  of  religion  make 
themselves  heard.  But  that  they  are  uttered  ao  loudly;  that 
they  are  not  opposed  but  echoed  ;  that  those  who  raise  them 
are  regarded  as  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  their  time,  this 
already  convinces  us  how  greatly  heathenism  had,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  countless  numbers,  outlived   itself.     A  religioD 
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must  indeed  have  atinkvery  low.atove  whose  authority  every 
intelligent  man  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  raise  himself. 

As  faith  is  such  a  necessity  of  human  nature  as  will  take 
DO  denial,  men  cannot  remain  contented  with  unbelief.  If  ao 
clear  Light  arises  on  the  inquiring  mind,  it  enters  on  a  nev 
path  of  error,  and  loses  itself  in  the  mista  of  superstUiM,  If 
ever  history  furnished  for  our  contemplation  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  truth  uttered  by  05the  :  "  Der  Conflict  des  ui^Ihu- 
heos  und  Glaubens  bleibt  das  einzige  and  tiefste  Theroa  der 
Welt-  und  Menschengeschicbte,"  it  was  in  these  times.  Mea 
fled  from  beings  in  which  they  scarcely  believed;  couscienee 
drove  the  sinner  back  to  the  temples  and  altars,  from  which 
hifl  understHnding  kept  him  at  a  distance,  and  whilst  his 
moutb  denied  the  esi^itence  of  the  gods,  hia  hand  employed 
magic  means  to  protect  himself  against  their  influence,  and 
his  heart  trembled  by  reason  of  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Thus  very  many  spent  their  lives  in  diecoosoiate  nnrest,  while 
the  earth  around  them  was  hung  in  somber  crape,  and  the 
heaven  above  was  hid  as  by  dark  clouds  from  their  view. 
Gould  there  be  a  stronger  incitement  to  urgent  desires  for 
purer  light  and  fresher  air  ? 

Faith  is  the  roorMl  lever  of  our  acts.  It  is  not  surprisngi 
then,  that  the  fruits  of  morality  fail  when  the  tree  withew 
and  dies  on  which  they  must  grow.  The  deepest  immordily 
characterized  the  heathen  world.  We  should,  indeed,  go  too 
far,  were  we  to  assert  that  virtue  had  entirely  forsaken  the 
earth,  when  God  commanded  deliverance  from  heaven.  How- 
ever deeply  sunk,  never  could  all  mankind  efface  the  last 
traces  of  their  heavenly  nobility.  Had  the  higher  life  been 
wholly  dead  and  buried,  there  had  also  been  an  end  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  nations  to  refeeive  the  light  of  a  higher 
revelation.  It  would  be  unjust  to  guage  the  depth  to  which, 
in  general,  morality  had  descended,  by  a  Nero,  Caligula,  Mes- 
salina,  and  others.  Civil  virtues  had,  at  Home,  been  devel- 
oped in  high  degree,  and  their  whole  posterity  had  not  yet 
degenerated  from  former  greatness.  The  moral  strictness  of 
the  stoic  school  had  not  at  once  lost  its  infiaence.    Sut  is  not 
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the  high  respect  wherewith  the  age  of  Augostua  mentioDS 
the  names  of  a  few  ooble  spirits,  a  proof  that  they  were  ex- 
ceptions from  thousands,  shining  stars  in  a  very  dark  Digbt. 
It  flowed  from  the  nature  of  heathen  religion,  that  the  virtae 
it  favored  was  extremely  defective,  the  vice  it  fostered  most 
allaring.  The  highest  ideal  of  the  Greeks,  in  their  floarish- 
ing  period,  was  assthetic  development ;  that  of  the  Romaos, 
political  virtue  and  loyalty;  bat  from  the  one  standpoint 
pare  morality,  from  the  other  trae  hnmanity,  too  often  retired 
into  the  shade.  Here  moral  turpitude  was  concealed  and  en- 
coaraged,  and  there  was  hardly  a  crime  that  found  no  exten- 
uation or  commendation  in  the  conduct  of  the  gods.  There 
the  crown  of  loyalty  was  the  highest  standard  of  human  ex- 
cellence, and  every  quiet  virtue  that  did  not  enhance  the 
national  glory  was  regarded  with  the  greatest  contempt. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  female  sex  was  oppressed,  the  lower 
classes  trampled  on,  the  moral  education  of  children  neg- 
lected. Hnmility  was  a  virtue,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  unknown  to  heathenism,  and  self  sufficiency  the  prin- 
ciple of  philosophy.  What  Cicero  somewhere  said,*  "  that  we 
must  expect  success  from  the  gods,  but  wisdom  and  virtue 
mnst  he  procured  by  our  own  strength, "  was  the  tacit  hy- 
pothesis on  which  every  system  was  constructed.  Was  the 
flourishing  of  morality,  even  in  the  fairest  periods  of  ancient 
history,  obstracted  by  such  obstacles,  how  rapid  must  have 
been  its  decline  when  the  sun  of  Greece's  glory  disappeared, 
and  Borne,  made  giddy  by  the  prosperity  of  universal  domin- 
ion, sunk  into  a  whirlpool  of  licentiousness.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  in  the  days  in  which  Christianity  appeared. 
Pleasure  mounted  the  throne,  shame  departed  from  the  heart. 
"All" — to  use  the  words  of  Senecat — "was  full  of  vice  and 
crimes  ;  more  was  done  amiss  than  could  by  violence  be  made 
good.  An  unheard-of  fight  of  wickedness  is  fought.  From 
day  to  day  love  to  sin  increases,  and  men  are  under  less  re- 
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straiot.  Vice  no  longer  even  conceals  itself,  bnt  makes  iU 
appearance  publicly.  So  greatly  has  wickednesB  become 
public,  and  inSamed  the  hearts  of  all,  that  innocence  basiiat 
only  become  rare,  bat  does  not  at  all  exist.  If  yon  desire  tbe 
wise  man  to  be  angry  in  that  measnre  which  the  turpitude  of 
the  crimes  demands,  he  must  then  not  only  be  angry,  but 
even  become  mad  with  rage."  We  need  not  raise  the  veil 
behind  which  the  most  abominable  sins  were  concealed ;  suf- 
ficient, that  in  public  was  practised  what  is  not  even  men- 
tioned without  blushing.  To  those  who  doubt  whether  tie 
dit^ease  of  sin  had  penetrated  deeply  enough  to  make  such  an 
extraordinary  remedy  necessary,  as  that  which  Christianitj' 
announces,  we  only  put  the  question,  whether  they  can  with- 
out shnddering  contemplate  even  the  possibility  that  that 
malady  should  have  continued  for  centuries  longer,  and  in- 
fected all  the  arteries  of  the  great  body  of  humanity?  And 
however  little  disposed  to  pronounce  the  highly  pmiseJ  vir- 
tues of  the  ancients  nothing  else  than  splendid  sins,  we  can- 
not, however,  deny  that  an  age  which  not  only  endured,  bat 
also  flattered,  admired  and  deified  the  most  abominable  moo- 
Bters  of  wickedness,  has  disgraced  itself  in  the  estimation  oi 
all  that  is  pious  and  noble. 

With  this  sad  infernal  was  joined  a  no  less  fatal  exfermil 
condition  of  many.  Civil  calamities  and  misfortunes  were  the 
preachers  of  repentance  that  God  sent  in  advance  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  gospel  to  purify,  by  storms  and  hurricanes,  tbe 
atmosphere  of  the  heathen  world,  so  that  the  sun  of  rigbt- 
eousness  might  the  more  gloriously  illumine  it  with  the  rays 
of  celestial  light.  Were  the  miseries  still  concealed  by  tbe 
robe  of  luxury,  in  the  metropolis  of  tbe  world-empire,  in  the 
conquered  provinces  the  wretchedness  knew  no  bounds.  The 
most  rigorous  despotism  swayed  everywhere  its  iron  sceptre. 
The  insolence  of  the  plundering  soldiers,  who  enriched  them- 
selves at  tbe  expense  of  the  conquered,  rapidly  increased. 
Had  one  State  after  another  seen  all  its-glory  succumb  to  the 
eagles  of  Rome,  whole,  nations  stood  mournfully  still  by  the 
ruins  of  their  earlier  greatness.     A  mere  sesthetic,  or  purely 
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political  form  of  religion,  could  not  satisfy  the  eofiering  heart, 
where  it  pined  away  from  inward  dissension  with  the  world 
and  itself.  To  the  fortunate  their  mythology  might  be  adapt- 
ed ;  to  the  nnfortnnate  it  had  little  that  wae  attractive.  The 
conqnered  saw  their  gods  received  by  the  conquering  Romans 
among  the  objects  of  their  adoration,  and  thereby  vrithdrawn 
forever  from  their  own  national  regard.  The  slaves  of  Some 
looked  for  freedom,  the  citizens  of  the  annihilated  kingdoms 
for  an  imperishable  dominion,  and  louder  than  ever  did  the' 
heart  ask  from  heaven  a  peace  that  earth  conld  never  give. 

Where  was  the  remedy  for  all  these  maladies  ?  KeligioQ 
conld  no  longer  offer  it,  she,  who  had  been  the  fruitful  mother 
of  unbelief,  superstition,  and  immorality.  But  even  philoso- 
phy sat  down  perplexed.  The  human  understanding  had  ran 
tbrongh  the  circle  in  whicb,  left  to  itself,  it  could  move.  Most 
of  the  schools  that  had  proceeded  from  the  Socratic,  still 
fomid  namerous  adherents.  But  among  all  we  are  continually 
Btnick  by  the  same  fundamental  tone,  the  feeling  of  dlBsatis- 
faction,  of  uncertainty,  of  hopelessness  of  ever  coming  to  a 
fixed  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Once  departed  from  the  pop- 
nlar  religion,  men  but  too  quickly  bid  farewell  to  all  religion. 
How  many  will  in  their  heart  have  subscribed  the  word  of 
Pythagoras  :  "Whether  there  are  gods,  is  a  question  which  I 
^vill  as  little  answer  in  the  affirmative  as  in  the  negative." 
Did  the  Stoic  still  allow  mythology  to  retain  apparently  its 
right  because  he  saw  in  its  gods  only  emblems  of  the  elemen- 
tary forces  of  nature,  on  the  other  hand  he  destroyed  by  his 
pride  all  inward  religious  life,  and  became  inhuman,  because 
be  wonld  be  superhuman.*  The  Cyrenaic  school  assumed,  for 
tbe  most  part,  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  existing  reli- 
gious belief.  The  Epicurean  might  not  entirely  abnegate  the 
existeace  of  the  gods,  it  denied,  however,  all  immediate  rela- 
tion between  the  higher  and  the  material  world,  and  though 
■we  will  not  judge  of  its  worth  by  the  morals  of  its  later  adhe- 


'M.  M,  Von  Baumbsner,  Dia».  LUt.  Stoiamm  xepi  riji  evKoyov  tiayta- 
Viff  dadrimai  apmaa,  Tr^j.  1843.  p.  68. 
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rents,  its  fuDdamental  principles  constrain  na  to  eubscribe  to 
the  opinion  of  Cicero,*  "  that  Epicnras,  in  order  to  give  do 
offence  to  the  Athenians,  left  them  the  name  of  tbu  gods,  bat 
deprived  them  of  the  gods  themselves."  The  midcRe  and  new 
Academy  preached  boldly  a  wretched  Bcepticism  in  the  domain 
of  thelogy,  and  esteemed  probability  the  highest  step  to  which 
haman  knowledge  conld  ascend.  And  when  we  bear,  even 
the  father  of  Roman  eloquence,  not  only  pronounce  the  exist, 
euce  of  the  goda,  problematical,  but  also  hear  him  reckont  a 
fntnre  reward  and  punishment  simply  among  the  probdbilia- 
then  wfi  have  here  less  a  personal  opinion,  than  a  conTJction 
shared  by  many,  which  foand  in  him  its  celebrated  exponent. 
One  means  remained  to  philosophy  for  propping  up  the 
sinking  religion.  It  consisted  in  giving  to  mythology  a  deeper 
sense,  and  endeavoring  £o  remove  the  ofiTensiveneBS  of  its  rep- 
resentations, by  exhibiting  them  as  allegories  of  profonnd  and 
,  true  ideas.  It  was  above  all  the  new  Platonic  schod,  that 
adopted  this  course,  and  endeavored  to  commend  the  myths 
as  treasuries  of  a  higher  wisdom.  Bat  beathenism  was  do  lon- 
ger adapted  to  such  an  ideal  conception,  as  it  had  already 
sunk  to  so  remarkable  a  depth,  and  the  multitude  were  here 
too  ignorant,  and  elsewhere  too  indolent,  to  raiae  themselves 
to  snch  a  standpoint.  Soon  tbey  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
to  themselvea,  that  they  were  in  this  way  viewing  the  ances- 
tral doctrines  and  solemnities  in  a  light  in  which  they  were, 
originally,  by  no  means  intended,  and  even  where  this  view 
obtained,  the  Illumination  and  reformation  of  mankind  were 
still  but  little  advanced.  Such  a  religious  feeling,  as  with  the 
Greeks,  resolved  itself  almost  wholly  into  appreciation  of  the 
arts,  with  the  Bomans  into  patriotism,  conld  not  possibly  be 
come  the  principle  of  a  resuscitated  and  improved  inward  life. 
As  jast  that  was  lacking  in  heathenism,  which  is  the  first 
thing  to  impart  light  and  strength  to  every  human  heart,  lh« 
positive  assurance,  founded  on  facts,  of  Gk)d'a  forgiving  love,  so 
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it  lacked  also  humanity  in  the  sublimeat  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  not  enrpriEing,  that  a  feeling  of  dieconsolateness  and  help- 
lessness waa  everywhere  manifeeted.  A.  Cato  and  Gassar 
dared  publicly  confess,  that  the  belief  in  an  eternal  existence 
waa  fabnioua,  and  that_  on  yonder  side  of  the  grave  neither 
Borrow  nor  joy  was  to  be  expected.*  According  to  the  teeti- 
mony  of  Philo,  there  was  in  his  time  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  atheists  and  pantheists.!  And  who  is  not  affected  at 
hearing  such  a  man  as  the  elder  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Miatory, 
make  the  undisguised  declaration,  "that  all  inquiry  after  a 
higher  truth  may  bedenominated  ridiculous,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  doubted,  which  is  more  advantageous  to  mankind,  the  seep, 
ticiam  of  some,  or  the  disgraceful  religion  of  others,  yea,  that 
this  alone  is  certain,  that  abeolately  nothing  certain  exists, } 
and  that  a  more  wretched,  as  well  as  prouder  creature  than 
man,  does  not  exist."  Little  did  the. learned  investigator  of 
the  book  of  natnre  and  of  history  suspect^  that  when  he  wroto 
this,  the  light  had  already  risen  in  the  darkness  I 

Waa  the  necessity  of  a  higher  revelation  realized,  and  de- 
sires after  it  awakened,  we  must,  however,  by  no  means 
imagine  that  the  heathen  world  stood  on  an  eminence,  that 
would  render  the  reception  of  Christianity  easy.  Even  if 
history  did  not  teach  the  contrary,  it  might  be  readily  inferred 
from  the  natnre  of  the  case,  that  also  here  collision  and  con- 
flict were  unavoidable.  The  people  remained  snperstitioasly 
cleaving  to  ancient  usages  and  solemnities.  As  a  competent 
critic  rightly  observes :  "  The  very  existence  of  heathenism 
waa  the  ground  of  its  continnance  ;  what  has  already  existed* 
and  been  in  force  for  thousands  of  years,  continues  still  for  a 
long  time,  even  when  the  ideas  and  necessities,  out  of  which 
it  arose,  do  not  as  formerly  exist.  Many  are  govefned  by 
an  immemorial  authority :  the  very  antiquity  of  the  existing 
worship  passed  for  a  ground  of  faith  against  the  youthful 
Christianity.  Two  centuries  lie  therefore  between  the  period 

■  SKllnstioi,  BtU  CattJm.    Cap.  51  et  62. 
t  Phllo,  Ed.  PfeiObr,  L  p.  263. 
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of  the  Antooines,  in  wtich  the  conflict  was  commenced,  and 
the  days  of  Theodoaiue,  in  which  the  victory  was  achieved."* 
Moreover  the  hierarchy  did  not  forego  ita  rights  and  claims. 
Religion  was  by  coantless  strands  most  intimately  united  to 
the  social  and  civil  life.  It  found  above  all  a  powerful  sup- 
port in  the  so-called  mysteries,  which  disappointed  indeed  the 
initiated,  but  yet  continued  to  allure  the  %norant  bj  tbo 
promise  of  profounder  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  still 
much  more  than  the  material  power  muat  the  inward  tenden- 
cy of  heathenism  come  in  conflict  with  Christianity.  There  a 
purely  aensual,  here  a  purely  spiritual  worship.  There,  offer- 
ings and  rites,  here,  abolition,  of  all  vain  pomp.  There,  pro- 
fonnd  contempt  of  allJewi8hBnperBtition,t  here,  the  doctrine: 
"Salvation  ia  of  the  Jews.".  There,  unbridled  gratification  of 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  here,  the  requirement  to  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  lusts.  There,  the  school  of  philosophy  the  oulv 
way  to  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  truth,  here,  above  that  Banc- 
tuary  the  device  written  :  "The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foot- 
ishness  with  God  I"  There,  an  insurmountable  walj  of  parti- 
tion between  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  here,  the  principle: 
"  One  is  your  master,  and  ye  are  all  brethren  I"  There,  religion 
stamped  by  nationality,  here,  the  watchword :  "  Our  citizen- 
flhip  is  in  heaven."  There,  pride  its  attendent,here,  humility 
its  fairest  ornament.  There,  a  wide  chasm  between  priests 
and  laymen,  here,  all  called  to  be  priests  of  the  Lord.  There, 
earthly  good  the  highest  aim,  here,  eternal  joy  the  most  brit 
liant  crown.  It  was  indeed  to  be  expected,  that  Christianity, 
appearing  in  such  a  circle,  would  have  to  maintain  a  severe 
conflict.  And  when  we  consider,  among  what  people  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  appeared,  how  weak  was  the  strength 
of  his  first  witnesses,  and  how  spiritaal  were  the  weapons 
wherewith  they  must  assail  unbelief  and  superstition,  wear? 
not  surprised  that  the  Light  of  the  world  was  greeted  with 
gladness  by  many  that  had  sat  in  the  shadow  of  death,  but 
obstinately  rejected  by  still  more  from  love  to  the  darkness- 

*  Tzsohlraer,  a.  a.  0.  S.  119.  f  Gieaeler,  &.  •.  0.  L  S,  J>3. 
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Great  was  the  number  of  the  thirsty  who  longed  for  the  water 
,  of  life,  bnt  numerous  also  the  host  of  them  who  girded  them- 
selves for  the  most  sanguinary  combat.  Also  in  Greece  and 
Rome  ehould  Christ  be  for  the  rising  of  many,  but  alBO  for 
the  fall  of  very  many.  Jesas  was  born  in  a  time  in  which 
Angnstne  on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  Empire  exhibits  *  to  us 
mankind  under  the  influence  of  sensuality  and  pride.  Jesus 
dies  in  the  same  year  that  Tiberius,  freed  from  the  fear  of 
Sejanua,  abandons  himself  to  the  greatest  licentiousness  and 
tyranny,  and,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  fears  nothing 
more.  Is  not  the  first  a  striking  emblem  of  the  most  urgent 
need  of,  the  second  a  very  significant  presage  of  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  the  heathen  world? 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Jewish  uation,  then  the  differ- 
ence is  great.  Instead  of  the  deification  of  nature  we  find 
the  faithful  worship  of  the  only  True,  who  had  revealed  him- 
self through  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The  knowledge  of  Him 
is  here  the  property,  not  of  select  priestly  castes,  but  of  the 
whole  nation  ;  his  law  is  eternally  held  in  honor ;  his  temple 
is  cleansed  from  the  abomination  of  false  gods.  Here  also  are 
exhibited  important  phenomena,  that  elicit  from  us  the  dec- 
laration :  "It  was  the  fullness  of  the  time." 

Of  the  civU  liberty  of  the  Jews,  there  was  in  the  days  in 
which  Christ  was  born,  scarcely  the  shadow  remaining.  De- 
graded to  a  conquered  province  of  the  Komans,  harassed  by 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Herod,  torn  by  internal  dissension, 
the  land  of  Jndea  was  a  scene  of  political  wretchedness.  Al- 
ready, in  connection  with  his  ascending  the  throne,  had  Herod 
given  proofs  of  cruelty  and  canning.     Concerned  above- all  to 


/or  itself,  tlist  wbat  ia  said  abore,  doe*  no  iojujsticu  to  the  opposite  side  □!  tbe 
matter,  the  eosceplibilitf  of  the  heatlieu  world  to  CbriBtiniiit?,  ugjon  tbe  relA- 
iWe  degree  of  deveiopment  wbich  tbe;  bad  tbuE  far  uad^^r  the  laSuotica  of 
Ood'a  preparator;  grace  atteiocd.  On  tbe  Ahiuaigen  of  Christiao  trutb  in  manr 
a  beathen  repreaeutation,  compare  what  wa  wrote,  Chriiloi  III,  bl.  96-101, 
and  the  writen  cited  tbere,  also  Lubker,  PrtpglStii  »  atner  Jlaol.  ibs  Kbtt 
Alunk  in  tbe  Stad.  <M<f  £»(.,  1B61,  UL 
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retain  the  favor  of  the  BomniiB,  he  neglected  every  means  to 
secure  the  love  of  his  people, and  had  as  little  regard  for  theit 
customs  as  for  their  religion.  Ambitious  and  weak,  revenge-, 
ful  and  Euspicioue,  proud  and  irresolute,  he  gave  the  nation  u 
little  reason  to  be  contented  with  the  present,  as  tocheriGli 
hope  for  the  future.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  seed  of  in- 
surrection, scattered  by  presumptaous  hands,  should  shoot  up 
luznriantly  on  Palestine's  uncaltivated  field.  Judas,  the  Gal- 
ilean, a  teacher  of  the  Jews,  of  so  great  influence  that  Jose- 
phus  traces  to  him  all  the  insurrections  of  later  years,  yea, 
even  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  arose  and  plucked  with  his 
adherents  Home's  eagle  from  the  great  gate  of  the  temple- 
Sadoc,  an  adherent  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  stood  at  the  head 
of  another  mutinous  sect.  And  however  rigorously  vengeance 
pursued  the  imprudent,  constantly  were  they  or  others  secret- 
ly prepared  for  another  assault. 

After  Herod's  death  the  kingdom  was  divided  among  hu 
sons.  Archelaus  obtained  Judea  and  Samaria,  but  after  the 
breaking  out  of  a  new  insurrection  he  was  banished  by  the 
Romans,  and  his  domain  was  governed  as  a  province  of  the 
world-empire  by  their  proconsuls,  of  whom  Pontius  Pilate  wss 
the  flfth-  Herod  Antipas  became  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Fe- 
rea,  and  though  he  may  be  called  a  less  cruel  tyrant  than  liis 
father,  his  conduct  towards  John  the  Baptist  and  the  EuBering 
Jesus,  soon  showed  that  he  did  not  disown  the  blood,  irom 
which  he  had  sprung.  Philip,  the  third  eon,  received  for  biB 
inheritance  the  Northern  parts  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Jordan,  Itarea,  and  Trachonitis,  and  reigned  till  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  Tiberias.  His  subjects  were  certainly  the  lesst 
to  be  pitied,  for  he  lived  in  peace  with  bis  brothers,  and  die- 
charged  the  duties  of  his  administration  faithfully,  however 
immoral  otherwise  in  disposition,  till  he  died  childless  and 
left  his  sceptre  to  Borne,  that  annexed  bis  dominion  to  SyriS' 
Thus  was  Palestine's  political  heaven  overspread  with  clouds. 
The  lofty  courage  of  the  Maccabean  heroic  age  had  long  sinre 
departed.  On  the  one  hand  was  creeping  baseness  that  bowed 
profoundly  to  Kome  ;  on  the  other  impotent  rage  that  set  il- 
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self  conBtaotly  against  Rome.  Both  exhibited  their  fatal  op- 
eration, bat  inward  and  deep  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  better 
■  disposed  the  desire  for  a  Prince  of  David's  boose,  who  should 
redeem  Israel  "  ont  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies." 

Not  less  Bad  was  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  Did 
the;  steadfastly  refuse,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  to  follow  the 
beathen  mode  of  life,  they  could  not  however  possibly 
withdraw  themselves  from  its  infectious  influence.  Sin  had 
shortly  before  the  Jewish  state,  according  to  Josephus,  reach- 
ed BO  terrible  a  height,  that  if  the  Romans  had  hesitated  to 
(xiDquer  the  land,  an  earthquake  would  perhaps  have  swallow- 
ed them  ap,  a  fiood  have  drowned  them,  or  fire  from  heaven 
have  consumed  them.  "For,"  says  he,  "neither  did  any  other 
city  ever  suffer  such  miseries,  nor  did  any  age. ever  breed  a 
generation  more  fruitfal  in  wickedness  than  this  was  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world."  There  were  indeed  better  disposed 
persons,  especially  among  the  lower  classes.  The  success  of 
the  Baptist  serves  as  proof  that  in  the  breast  of  many  the 
spark  of  something  higher  still  glimmered,  that  could  be  fan- 
ned to  a  mighty  flame.  Also  with  the  more  respectable — a 
Simeon,  Zacharias  and  others  are  examples — respect  for  God 
and  his  holy  law  had  not  yet  departed.  But  such  were  only 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  The  national  pride  of  descent 
and  privileges  rose  continually  higher.  Thence  proceeded 
the  melancholy  grudge  against  all  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
uuadnlterated  seed  of  Abraham  ;  thence  the  wretched  conceit 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  be  a  bearer  of  the  lawj  thence  the 
blind  zeal  for  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  so  lamentably  mis- 
apprehended its  spirit.  Commerce,  which  was  carried  on 
more  vigoroufily  than  before,  brought  the  Israelite  into  closer 
contact  witb'other  nations,  but  became  the  fruitful  mother  o' 
cupidity,  usury,  and  dishonesty.  And  the  language  of  Paul 
to  the  Jew,  who  thought  he  could  be  justified  by  works,* 
sketches  for  as  in  broad  strokes  an  image  of  Israel's  moral 
condition,  that  makes  us  iovolantarlly  shudder,  and  not  only 

•Eom.xi.  17-29. 
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lets  D8  see  how  deeply  the  malady  had  penetrated,  wbich 
needed  a  deliverer  from  heaven,  but  bIbo  gives  ua  the  key  to 
the  seeming  enigma:  "He  came  unto  bis  own,  and  his  owd 
received  him  not." 

Wben  we  come  to  the  contemplation  of  lerael's  rdigmi 
condition,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  ua  is  the  great  differtm 
between  its  then  condition  and  that  of  former  times.  Mate 
was  the  voice  of  the  prophets;  vanished,  the  characteristiM 
of  t)ie  earlier  theocracy ;  broken,  the  bond  that  century  aflei 
century  had  united  church  and  etale.  Their  public  worship 
was  like  a  corpse  from  which  the  animating  breath  had  just 
escaped,  externally  exhibiting  etill  the  old  features,  inter 
nally  already  assailed  by  a  corroding  decay.  David's  barp 
hung  unstrung  on  the  willows,  and  they  who  still  rwsed 
themselves  heavenward  on  the  wings  of  sacred  poetry,  ccM 
only  echo  those  transporting  tones.*  Did  the  Priests  and 
Levites  at  an  earlier  period  live  on  the  revenues  of  the  sanc- 
tuary alone  ;  now  they  both  possess  considerable  privileges 
and  landed  estates.  Was  once  the  law  exclusive  rule  of  f^tt 
and  practice  ;  now  God's  command  was  made  of  no  effect  bj 
human  institutiona.  The  number  of  rites,  festivals  and  sacred 
usages  was  thereby  greatly  increased.  But  if  even  the  Ian 
could  not  give  life,  how  much  less  tradition  ? 

The  religious  condition  of  the  Jews  had,  beyond  doubt,  its 
favorable  side.  We  direct  attention  here,  first  of  all,  to  the 
existence  of  the  synagogues  which,  introduced  into  laiad 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity  aa  pliicea  of  prayer,  were  sem- 
inaries of  religious  knowledge,  and  in  the  time  of  Jesus  were 
not  only  found  in  Jerusalem,  to  the  nnmber  of  more  than  foor 
hundred,  bot  also  in  small  cities.  We  further  recall  to  mind 
here,  the  achools  of  the  rabbis,  or  scribes,  specifically  those 
of  Hillel  and  Schammai,  two  celebrated  masters,  who  lived 
and  worked  a  few  years  before  Jesus'  appearance.  The  little 
that  is  known  of  them  with  certainty,  gives  sufficient  ground 
to  regard  them  as  men  full  of  strict  moral  earnustneBs-    fbe 

■  Lake  L  46-Sfi.    f  Jwt,  G«wb.  d.  Isr.  la  bL  63: 
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first,  above  all,  seems  to  have  exercised  a  beneficial  inflnence ; 
and  rabbiiiiam  waa  certainly,  though  it  degenerated  but  too 
onen  into  lifeless  teaming,  a  beneficent  bulwark  against  the 
tendeocy  oHieatheniam  to  sensuality  of  life.  Tea,  why  should 
we  hesitate  to  mention  also,  among  the  favorable  signs  of 
those  times,  the  desire  to  convert  heathena  to  Judaism,  and 
to  make  that  transition  easy  for  them?  Did  the  scribes  often 
compiiss  land  and  sea  to  gain  a  new  eon  for  Abraham,  and  did 
they  not  always  make  use  of  fair  means,  the  aim  was,  and  re- 
mained, laudable.  Such  a  striving  has  ever  been  an  evidence 
of  religions  interest,  and  could  later  prepare  the  way  for  the 
speedy  extension  of  Christianity  beyond  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine. Finally,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  re- 
ligions ideas  had  in  this  period  received  manifold  extenstoa 
and  devdopment.  The  hope  of  immortality,  of  which  we  meet 
with  bat  comparatively  few  traces  in  Mosea  and  the  prophets, 
was,  also  under  the  influence  of  foreign  ideas,  constantly  more 
generally  spread.  With  the  penetrating  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, Greek  philosophy  also  became  known  to  the  Jews. 
Was  the  door  here  opened  to  the  most  arbitrary  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  way 
irae  thus  paved  to  penetrate  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  the  people  became  capable  of  receiving  new  ideas, 
and  Judaism  lost  something  of  its  inflexible  and  rigidly  de- 
fined forms. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  this  light  possessed  a  mel- 
ancholy shady  side.  Rabbinism  led  to  literary  caviling,  and, 
in  connection  with  learning,  the  spiritual  life  declined  ;  Pros- 
elytism  ted  to  the  blending  of  Jewish  and  heathen  customs, 
and  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  to  departure  from  the  original 
Israelitish  spirit.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  there  were  other 
unfavorable  phenomena.  Is  dissension  in  itself  detrimental 
to  the  canse  of  religion,  with  each  of  the  different  sects  that 
we  see  prevailing  among  the  Jews,  we  meet,  moreover,  with 
the  most  melancholy  departure  from  it. 
Rigid  orthodoxy  found  in  the  Pharisaic  party  its  represent*- 
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tivee.*  Tlie  Pharisees  (u  narae  wbich  they,  as  separated  from 
the  TCorM,  probably  bore  on  account  of  their  antique  piety) 
Beem  to  have  anoen  juat  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Aj 
an  influential  sect,  they  tippear  first  a  century  and  a-half  be- 
fore Christ.  Eminent  for  lenrning,  influence  and  nnmbers, 
(they  amounted,  according  to  Joaephus,  to  not  less  than  ux 
thousand  in  the  time  of  Herod)  they  secured  a  powerful 
party  among  the  people,  and  acquired  great  political  signifi- 
cance. By  outward  manifetttation  of  piety,  they  captivftted 
the  ignorant  multitude,  and  constrained  thosa  blind  to  follow 
blind  guides.  At  their  meals  they  observed  the  most  rigid 
laws  of  purification  ;  in  prayer  their  bearing,  in  fasting  their 
countenance,  in  giving  alma  the  shrill  trumpets  at  (he  coraeri 
of  the  streets,  proclaimed  their  shining  virtue.  Their  fore- 
head waa  jidornedwitb  frontlefa, containing  aacrcd  apotfa^ms; 
the  hems  of  their  garments  had  written  upon  th^m  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  from  their  lips  resounded 
alternately  long  prayera  and  subtle  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture. Their  doctrine,  developed  under  the  influence  of  tr»- 
ditioD,  was  founded  on  the  acknowledgment  of  God's  unlim- 
ited government  of  the  nniverse,  by  which,  however,  the 
freedom  of  human  acts  was  not  taken  away.  At  the  Bame 
time  th(.'y  accepted  the  existence  of  s  spirit-world,  and  held 
firmly  an  immortality,  where  recompense  of  their  piety 
awaited  them.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  believed  a  proper 
resurrection  of  the  body  any  more  than  a  metempBycboeia. 
Their  morality  was  wholly  eudemonistic,  aod  bat  too  often 
degenerated  into  dry  caaniatry.  If  their  heart  was  truly  up- 
right, this  strictness  might  lead  them  to  a  lively  apprehen- 
Bion  of  the  impoasibility  of  justification  by  works,  and  thus 
prepare  them  for  Jesus'  coming.  But  very  many  of  them  were, 
by  world  ly-mindedneas,  pride  and  hypocrisy,  unsusceptible  of 
faith  in  the  Lord. 


■  See  Winer.  BeaADtlrtm-b.  on  thii  Article.  Ds  Wette,  BibL  thgm.  \  1(7, 17t, 
182.  187.  HofBlode  de  Groot,  Opvotd  des  Meatchd.  IlL  (184?!  bl.  3I8«i  verr. 
BifitUck  Wtmrdmb.  IIL  (1859)  bl.  99  eo  tbtt.  Flullr  C.  £.  Tan  Koetareld. 
FhiriutK,  tr-'-^ — " " ■■' •"  " """• 


tadAKtSit  m  Bmwlimm,  %  Bagf ,  1862. 
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Over  against  these  stand  the  Sadducees,  who  may  be  do- 
nominated  politically  an  aristocrattG,  rehgioasly  a.n  ultra4iberal 
party.  Is  also  its  origin  from  a  certain  Sadoc  (the  righteous) 
wholly  uncertain,  its  existence  is  satisfactorily  explained  from 
the  natural  counteraction  which  the  attachment  of  the  Phar- 
isees to  oral  tradition  must  meet  from  those  who  were  of  dif- 
ferent sentiments.  Thence  it  was,  also,  that  their  ideas  iu  all 
things  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward  those  of  the  Phari- 
aeea.  Tlie  doctrine  of  a  Providence,  if  n»t  wholly  denied, 
was  at  least  placed  considerably  in  the  shade,  and  human 
freedom  in  an  excessive  light.  They  rejected  not  only  the 
existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  but  also  wholly  the  future 
life.  In  their  morality  they  worked  less  on  the  desire  of  re- 
ward, and  insisted  more  on  an  external  fulfillment  of  the 
original  Mosaic  precept.  Of  two  accusations  meanwhile,  the 
first  relative  to  their  belief,  and  the  second  to  their  walk,  the 
one  seems  to  be  unproved,  the  other  exaggerated.  The  first, 
that  they  adhered  to  the  Pentateuch  alone,  and  rejected  the 
aathority  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  has 
been  inferred  from  this  that  the  Lord  refuted  their  sceptical 
objections  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  from  the  writings 
'  of  Hoses  alone.*  But  the  Lord  did  not,  by  simply  using  one 
proof,  positively  deny  the  authority  of  all  others  on  their 
stand-point.  He  may  also  have  chosen  it  purposely,  because 
a  consideration  from  Moses'  law  had  just  been  proposed  to 
him.  Josephos  moreover , declares  expressly,t  that  all  the 
canonical  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  were  universaUy  held 
as  genuine.  At  a  later  period  we  hear  the  Pharisees  adduce 
against  them  passages  from  other  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, without  their  denying  the  demonstrative  force  or  au- 
thority of  those  utterances.  One  of  their  number  elsewhere 
even  appeals  to  a  Prophetic  word  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
opinion.§    And  how  could  they,  with  such  views,  have  re- 


*  Tertnllian,  De  preaescr.  hneret  a.  45.  and  Hierooytnas  ad  Mattb.  xzii.  31 ; 
kler  Htill  OlaliauseD  and  Neander. 
t  XXII :  2*.  t  Contra  Aplonem  1.  8. 

§  Geniar*  Sialiediim,  fo.  90,  2.    Chollm,  87.    Comp,  Winer,  in  Tooe. 
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mftioed  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  yea,  have  been  inT^ted 
with  the  dignity  of  high-priest  ?  Would  the  Fbsriseea  oever 
have  upbraided  them  with  that  unbelief?  We  admit  tt^ 
their  dogmatic  system  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  tbe  ac- 
knowledgmeot  of  tlie  authority  of  the  whole  Old  Testament. 
But  does  not  thia  difficulty  remain,  though  we  hold  tb&t  they 
acknowledged  only  the  Pentateuch  7  In  them,  alao^  ate  con- 
tained accounts  of  angelic  apparitions,  which  render  it  well- 
nigh  incompreheneibie  how  they  conld  deny  the  existence  of 
a  spiritrworld.  Just  as  little  can  wo  be  reconciled  to  another 
accnsation,  which  lays  to  their  charge  great  licentiomnen 
and  immorriity.  The  rank  and  wealth  of  many  brought  with 
them  their  fteculiar  temptations,  and  their  meogre  creed 
lacked  the  powerful  motives  to  piety  and  virtue  which  the 
belief  of  immortality  presents.  Meanwhile  their  moral  Btaod- 
point  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  no  lower  than  tbst 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  but  too  ready  to  suspect  all  of 
levity  whose  direction  diverged  from  their  moral  rigoriEm. 
Josephns,  at  least,  who  belonged  to  the  last  named  sect,  and 
tbuB  had  no  reason  for  palliating  the  vices  of  the  Saddncees, 
expressly  informs  us  that  their  morals  were  stricter  than 
those  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that  not  only  where  they  were 
opposed  to  these,  but  also  in  their  intercourse  with  ooe  bd- 
olher.  Their  influence  on  tbe  people  was  far  less  significant, 
and  their  number,  too,  was  smaller,  than  that  of  their  opposing 
party.  Usually  vehemently  embittered  against  these  las', 
they  united,  however,  more  than  once  with  them  in  tbwr 
combat  with  Jesns,  their  common  enemy,  especially  in  tbe 
lost  period  of  hia  public  life.  The  Lord  bad  certainly  no  leH 
opposition  to  expect  from  them  than  from  the  advocates  o! 
rabbinical  learning. 

Uuch  less  is  known  to  us  of  a  third  sect,  the  Essenee,  whom 
we  may  regard  as  representatives  of  a  dark  mystical  penanf 
Bion.  A  a  we  never  see  them  come  forwardin  the  period  of  Jesns 
public  life,  only  a  single  word  respecting  them.    H&Tiog 

*  A.  J.  ZXn.  »,  1.    B.J.IL8,14. 
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arisen  *  as  it  aeeme,  simiiltaneoosly  witb  the  Fharieeos  and 
Saddacees,  tbey  escaped  from  aocial  life  and  formed  a  kind  of 
religiooa  order,  whose  tendency  was  rigidly  ascetic.  They 
are  the  monks  of  the  Old  Testament.  Maintaining  themselves 
OQ  the  borders  of  the  De&d  Sea  by  agricalture  and  the  raising  of 
cattle,  they  applied  themselves  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
healing  art.  Community  of  goods  prevailed  among  them, 
ricbea  were  hated,  poverty  was  regarded  as  meritorious,  and 
even  celibacy  was  advocated  by  some.  In  only  one  case  waa 
the  oath  allowed,  at  the  initiation  into  their  society,  into  which 
they  were  adinitted  only  after  a  novitiate  of  three  years. 
Theofiophy,  in  which  they  were  absorbed,  lost  itself  but  too 
often  in  vain  dreams,  and  the  higher  holiness  of  which  they 
boaeted,  was  often  the  mother  of  the  most  melancholy  pride. 
In  what  manner  they  treated  the  Lord,' cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty,  owing  to  the  want  of  historical  reports.  On 
their  rigoristic  stand-point  they  felt  themselves  perhaps  more 
attracted  to  the  Baptist,  than  to  his  exalted  successor. 

The  sect  of  the  Herodiana  was  a  party  of  purely  political 
n&tnre.  It  consisted  probably  of  Jews,  who,  attached  to  Herod 
Antipas,  held  externally  with  the  Romans.  They  certainly 
were  for  that  reason  hated  by  the  people  and  the  Pharisees. 
Dq  we  find  them  entered  once  and  again  into  alliance  with 
these  la^t  against  Jesus,  this  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the 
obserTdtion,  that  hostile  powers  often  extend  each  other  the 
hand  where  it  concerns  the  assailing  of  an  enemy  equally  daa- 
geroDS  to  both.  Thus  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Jestis 
died,  saw  the  covenant  of  friendship  renewed  between  Pilate 
and  Herod.t 


*  JoBepbiu,  A.  J.  XHL  6.  9.  On  tbe  agreement  and  the  dlflbrence  between 
the  EMeaee  and  PjUikgoru  knd  the  Therapeiitae,  compare  Jost,  II.  bl.  3tii- 
3T4.  It  IB  not  tbe  place  here  to  compare  the  different  reports  ot  Plinr,  Pbilo, 
uid  Joeephm.  relative  to  the  Bui^nes  with  eMh  o'her  nod  bring  Ihem  Into 
afcreemeat.  They  are  commanicated  )n  De  Wette,  Ardiaelogit,  S.  3H3,  etc.  Wa 
iprre  with  thoBe  who  assign  to  Joaephus  the  first  voice  la  the  decielon  of  the 
dUBcQlt  qai^oa  m  to  i£e  nature  ftud  xplrit  of  thii  B^cb  Tbe  Syn^i^iiia  (riw« 
*«^t.  de  Irlh.   Jud.  ftcHt,  ed.  J.  Triglaad,  1703,  Btill  remaiiu  tbe  principal 

t  Matth.  zziL  le.    Hark  iU.  «.;  xil  13. 
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Do  we  after  all  this  direct  our  eyes  to  the  people,  we  see 
them  under  the  influence  of  these  different  parties  a  prey  la 
the  deepest  decline.  Essenism  deprived  the  nation  ofteo  df 
its  moBt  ueeful  and  laborious  citizens  (according  to  Josephm 
there  were  more  than  four  thousand  Bssenee)  and  called  them 
to  a  life  of  contracted,  fanatical  musing.  The  Sadduceee  could 
not  neglect  to  make,  by  word  and  example,  a  breach  opon 
purity  of  faith  and  eeriousnesa  of  life.  The  Pharieees  above 
all  oppressed  the  ignorant  multitude  as  with  an  iron  sceptre, 
and  had  sentence  of  excommunication  and  anathema  ready  far 
such  as  durst  choose  for  themselves  a  way,  not  pointed  out  by 
their  finger.  Those  blind  ones  misled  by  blind  guides,  sirajed 
on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and  lacked  even  the  courage  to  sea- 
sonably return. 

One  other  particular  we  may  not  pass  by,  ae  an  nnfavoraWe 
sign  of  the  time,  the  animosity  that  continued  to  prevail  be- 
tween SamaWfttns  and  Jews.  The  former,,  probably  eprong 
from  the  anion  of  those  who  remained  in  their  own  land,  when 
Israel  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  with  the  faealhen  culo- 
Diets  that  came  to  inbubit  the  deserted  country,  exhibiledi 
wonderful  mixture  of  Jewish  and  heatheniah  customs.  Tbey 
bowed  down  indeed  like  Israel  before  Jehovah,  respected  the 
laws  of  Moses,  and  lodkod  for  a  Mcseiab  descended  frMD  Jo- 
seph. Their  dwelling-place  moreover  in  the  fertile  mountain- 
ouB  districts  between  Judea  and  Galilee,  afforded  opportunity 
for  affable  intercourse  witlj  the  Jews.  Overpowered  hke  these 
by  Borne,  tliey  shared  in  the  hatred  of  Abraham's  posterity 
for  that  mighty  foe.  But  much  greater  was  the  aversion  which 
they  manifested  towards  each  other,  and  wide  was  the  chaem 
that  separated  them. 

No  Jew  had  extended  to  a  Samaritan  food,  drink,  or  bojpi- 
tality.  The  most  heinous  accusations,  even  those  of  idolatry, 
were  made  by  the  one  party  against  the  other.  They  even 
avoided  the  visiting  of  each  other's  country.  That  aversion 
testified,  not  only  of  lack  of  religious  feeling,  but  at  the  sane 
time  oppressed  the  material  and  moral  strength  of  the  iBraeht- 
ish  state.    The  ruins  of  the  desolated  temple  on  Oerizima 
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mountain  top  was  the  failhful  imnge  of  the  Moaai^im  of  those 
daya.  They  still  contended  about  forms — but  life  had  de- 
parted. 

Bat  we  mast  yet  direct  attention  to  the  fundamental  idea, 
by  which  the  religious  faith  of  those  times  waa  distinguished, 
the  etpectatton  of  the  Mexsiah's  kingdom,  was  now  more  than 
ever  excited.  We  everywhere  meet  in  the  days  in  wliich  the 
Lord  appeared,  the  outlook  to  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer. 
Or  can  it  be  true,  what  has  in  our  age  not  only  been  said, 
bat  the  proof  of  which  has  also  been  attempted,*  that  with 
the  Jews' of  this  period,  absolutely  no  Messianic  expectation 
prevailed,  and  that  the  abstract  idea  of  a.  Messiah  arose  in  the 
brain  of  Jesus  alone,  whilst  his  adherents  found  it  realized  in 
him,  and  further  enveloped  it  with  historical  forms.  But  - 
such  an  opinion  is  so  arbitrary  and  most  highly  absurd,  that 
we  deemit  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  ad- 
vanced by  others  for^its  refutation.t  Sufficient  that  its  advo- 
cate with  all  his  proofs  has  at  njost  only  made  manifest,  what 
no  one  doubted,  that  no  universally  accepted  Christology  ex- 
isted in  this  period,  or  in  other  words,  that  no  perfectly  round- 
ed image  of  the  future  Messiah  with  the  same  features  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  imagination  of  all.  Shall  we,  however,  on 
that  account  deny  the  existence  of  a  general,  though  it  were 
in  some  respects  an  indefinite,  expectation  of  a  Messiah  ?  Let 
then  all  those  prophetic  utterances  be  explained  to  us,  which 
s  sound  exegesis  sees  itself  forced  to  acknowledge  as  Mes- 
sianic. Let  it  also  be  explained  to  us,  why  Josephus  so  dis- 
tinctly allndes  to  tho-^e  expectations.J  Let  it  be  explained, 
bow  later  Jewish  Bcholara  came  at  thd  idea  of  a  Messiah,  if  it 
■were  only  a  chimerical  invention  of  the  Christians  who  were 
iiiimic»l  to  them.  Let  it  he  explained  why,  according  to  the 
express  declaration  of  Jo3uphu3,§  the  Jews  of  that  time  on  the 


'B.  Baner,  Sjnoptiker,  I.  S.  391-416.         t  Ebrard,  a.  a.  0.  S.  6.)1-G69. 

t  Eepecially  lb«  mauner  in  which  he  avoidB  the  MesgiBiiic  deolar.itioQ  of  Dan. 
II :  M,  b;  MfiDg :  '-But  I  do  not  tblnk  it  proper  to  relate  it ;  since  I  have  onij 
undertaken  to  describe  things  pant  or  tUiiRn  i>res>>iit;  but  not  tha  thlnss  that 
we  fatnre."    A.  J.  X.  10.  *.  §  J3«  Be//  Ind.  VL  5,  4. 
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ground  of  their  sacred  writings  cberished  the  hope,  that  God 
would  Trtiae  up  out  of  the  midst  of  them  a  Deliverer  and  World- 
rnler,  which  prediction  that  hiBtorian,  from  a  deaire  to  6atter, 
deemed  fulfilled  ia  Vespaeian,  That  the  acquaintance  witb 
theee  expectatione  among  heathc^n  catioDS,  which  is  made  sar« 
by  profiine  writers,  is  on  this  stand-point  one  of  the  greatest 
enigmao,  needs  hardly  be  intimated.  Euough  already  respect- 
ing an  opinion,  that  tears  the  new  dispensation  entirely  loose 
from  the  old,  that  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  moat  arro- 
gant arbitrartnes-s  and  that  would  not  perhaps  have  deserved 
mention,  had  it  not  at  the  same  time  established  our  right  to 
the  question :  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  expec- 
tation which  we  see  prevailing  in  this  period  among  the 
Jews? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  far  from  easy.  They  who 
have  taken  the  pains  to  examine  the  ideaa  of  the  Jews  touch- 
ing a  future  Deliverer,  have  not  always  properly  distingoish- 
od  between  the  representations  of  Jesus'  contemporaries,  and 
those  of  later  scbolara.*  The  New  Testament  gives  but  few 
hints  respecting  the  opinions  which  prevailed  relative  to  this 
subject,  and  in  rea;ard  to  these  it  often  remains  a  question, 
whether  the  represen tuitions  there  met  with,  were  merely 
individual  or  generally  prevalent.  What  can  here  be  estab- 
lished with  any  decree  of  certainty,  amounts  to  the  following  : 
The  Jewsdivided  the  entire  history  of  the  world  into  two  prin- 
cipal periods,  the  preseut  and  the  future.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  has  place,  whose  way,  it  was 
expected,  would  be  prepared,  and  his  coming  announced  by 
Elijah  the  Prophet,  wha  was  to  appear  a  second  time.  The 
Jews  expected  Him  from  the  tribe  of  Jndah  and  the  familj  of 
David,  (the'Samaritans  on  the  contrary  from  Ephraim)  and  re- 
garded Bethlehem  as  the  place  of  his  approaching  birth.    Of 


•Thl«  Hppliss  pirticnlar'v  to  BerthoH'a  well-knoini  Chralckgia  Adiwf, 
Mid  to  Grorer's  JoArA.  d.  BeUt.  But  aloo  bRer  what  hu  beeo  mora  mcotlj 
BtUmptcd.  it  caoDot  yet  be  H»Berted,  Uiata  clear  and  TdII  light  bu  been  ibed 
npoQ  IL    Compitra  vrhatwe  wrote  leBpecting  It,  Olritlctogit,  I,  <185i)pp.509- 
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an  extraordinary  birth  Ijy  the  Holy  Ghost  they  seem  not  to 
have  thought.  Anointed  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  richly 
furnished  with  higher  powers,  he  sbonld  not  only  make  an  end 
to  all  religious  dispatea,  find  effect  a  restoration  of  religion  and 
morals  which  had  so  sadly  declined,  but  above  all  should  shine 
forth  in  royal  dignity.  He  should  deliver  Israel  from  the  op- 
pressive yote  of  his  enemies,  yea,  he  should  conquer  all  the 
earth  for  the  sake  of  the  chosen  people,  in  order  so  to  found 
a  universal  theocratic  government.  Then  shonld  a  golden  age 
of  peace  and  happiness  dawn,  and  Jerusalem's  temple  be  the 
centre  of  a  dominion,  of  which  Israel  should  enjoy  the  glory 
and  all  the  world  the  blessing.  Moral  improvemont  was,  espe- 
cially according  to  the  better  disposed,  the  condition  of  his 
manifestation.  Hence  it  was  that  John's  requirement  of  re- 
pentance excited  as  little  surprise  as  it  met  with  contradic- 
tion, and  that  still  at  the  present  day  the  Jews  ascribe  the 
delay  of  the  Messianic  period  to  their  transgressions.  That 
He  should  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  seems 
also  to  have  belonged  to  the  expectation  of  those  days,  at  least 
among  the  most  pious  portion  of  the  nation ;  but  how  they 
represented  to  themselves  the  mode  of  that  reconciliation,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  uncertain.  Later  Jew*  thought  of  a  re- 
conciliation by  improveoieot  of  the  people,  by  his  interces- 
sion, or  by  seclusion  after  his  birth.*  Of  reconciliation  by  a 
vicarious  death,  we  find  among  Jesus'  contemporaries  but 
very  few  traces.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  expecta- 
ti<n)|0f  the  mnltitnde,  that  the  Christ  should  remain  forever, 
and  reign  for  ages.t 

The  representation  of  the  Messiah's  *per3on,  that  prevailed 
with  most,  was  that  he  should  be  a  true  man,  anointed  to  be 
a  theocratic  king,  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  invested 
with  the  most  unlimited  authority.  J     This  representation  was 

*See  De  Wette,  BibL  Dogm.  §  202,  and  the  wrlUistbere  cited, 
t  John  L  29.    Comp.  Luke  ii.  34. 

X  Thprefare  wid  the  Jew  Ti'^pboD  In  Jostin  Martyr  to  his  Di^.  e.  Tiyph.  cap- 
'fTti  tiielsn^  TOY  jpitfrdv  dySpaKor  ti  drBpdjiaiv  xpoaXoxcff- 
fntfiSSai.    The  aneatioo  :  "  In  not  this  the  camenter'a  mn?  ''  eiDrsflflefl 
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wholly  in  nccordance  Tvitb  the  spirit  of  Hebrnit^m,  wbieli  » 
emphaticiilly  placed  on  the  foregrouod  the  absolute  unity  of 
Jehovah,  and  distingulBhed  him  bo  sharply  from  the  world, 
that  the  idea  of  a  man,  at  the  same  time  a  partaker  in  troth 
of  the  divinenature,  could  here  with  difficulty  find  place.  Some, 
however,  expected  that  the  kingof  the  kingdom  of  God  ehonid 
unexpectedly  appear,  and  iu  a  mysterioae  manner,  and  tb&t  it 
should  not  be  known  whence  he  was.  The  Logos-conception 
we  nowhere  ficid  among  Jesns'  contemporaries  specifically 
brought  into  relation  with  the  Messianic  idea.  The  name  of 
Son  of  God  was  usually  given  to  the  Messiah,  nQt  to  eiprefisa 
enpernalaral,  but  the  theocratic  elevation  of  his  person,  u 
already  under  the  Old  Testament,  that  appeilHtion  was,iiia 
weaker  fense,  given  to  men  who  were  supports  of  the  theoc- 
racy. The  (undamental  idea  of  Christianity  that  God  in 
Christ  has  entered  into  personal  relation  with  mankind,  is  no 
fruit  of  Jewish  soil ;  it  had  entered  into  no  human  heart  till  it 
was  revealed  as  foci.*  That  some  of  Jesui'  contemporaries 
on  ground  of  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  represented  t  to  themselves  tie 
Messiah  as  a  supernatural  and  divine  being,  we  deem  incapa- 
ble of  proof.  It  wiis  indeed  generally  expected  of  the  Deliv- 
erer, that  he  w^uld  perform  miracles,  raise  the  dead  at  the 
last  day,  and  bold  the  last  judgment. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  evangelical  history  itself,  we  shall  be 
able  to  discover  the  traces  of  all  we  have  said.  This  can  be 
Tittered  here  as  general  truth,  that  the  Messianic  expectation 
in  Jesus'  time  was  different  with  different  ones;  that  it  w»* 
developed  le-^s  by  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  and  calamities  of  the  times,  and  m 
the  period  of*  which  we  speak  lived  more  than  ever  on  the 
tongues  of  all,  and  in  the  hearts  of  ^11.  We  have  also  seen  llwt 
each  expected  just  that  from  the  Messiah,  which  be  deemed 
the  most  desirable,  in  order  to  heal  the  breach  of  Zion.    Tbo 

•  Donicr,  a.  a.  O.  t  S.  63. 

t  Ab  ii  as «  ted  bv  Stmui>,  Dotrmatii  11. 5. 81 ;  ftnd  De  Wetta.  Bib).  Dngm.i> 
ITl.  Tbe  proof  which  the  lut  meaUoDed  mppowa,  he  B»ds  ia  Uh  but*  « 
Enoch  for  the  fjiih  of  Jesus'  contemporaries,  b  a  dlviue  oature  of  the  Heuiu 
,  appean  to  us  in  the  bigbeet  degree  dubioua. 
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earthlj-minded  mnltitude  panted  for  freedom,  natioaal  glory, 
and  sensaal  blise:  the  better  dii^poaed  hoped  also,  that  He 
would  teach  them  to  serve  Ood  without  fear,  that  He  would 
alBO  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  would  dispense 
epiritual  gifts.  The  former,  therefore,  lent  a  ready  ear.  to 
every -seducer  who  dared  pretend  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  who 
uttered  the  magic  words :  Liberty  and  Victory.  The  latter 
went  bowed  down  under  the  deep  declension  of  the  timest 
and  wished  what  Simeon  prayed,  that  tbey  might  not  taste 
death  till  they  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ.  We  meet,  how- 
ever, with  none,  with  whom  the  expectation  of  higher  bless- 
ing to  be  bestowed  by  the  Messiah,  was  wholly  free  from 
earthly-minded  prospects,  and  even  to  the  wings  of  the  hope 
that  raised  itself  most  purely  towards  hearen,  cleaved  the  dust 
of  this  world. 

And  yet,  how  high  stands  the  Jewish  nation,  even  in  its 
deepest  decline,  above  the  heathen  world  I  Heathenism  lies 
on  its  de*th-bed,  and  all  the  sages  whose  eyes  were  opened 
to  discern  the  spirit  of  iheir  age,  expected  soon  to  hear  ita 
knell.  Mosaism  too  is  antiqnated,  and  they  who  took  pro- 
founder  views  perceived  that  the  existing  form  of  religion  no 
longer  met  the  necessity  of  the  present.  But  where  the  re- 
flecting heathen  sat  down  disconsolate  on  the  ruins  of  the 
past,  .witbont  hope  for  the  future,  the  pious  Jew  stands  with 
believing  desire  gazing  at  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  has  an 
obscure  but  profound  conviction  that  the  present  dissolution 
contains  already  the  germ  of  a  fairer  restoration.  The  ques-. 
tion :  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  is  at  Rome  the  question 
of  doll  despondency,  but  in  Palestine  the  expression  of  believ- 
ing and  panting  desire.  And  while  elsewhere  the  mists  of 
ignorance,  sin  and  misery,  which  have  settled  densely  over 
the  earth,  are  viewed  as  hitrtingera  of  an  eternal  night,  for 
Israel,  in  the  midst  of  that  terrible  darkness,  the  star  of  hope 
stands  bright  and  high  in  the  heaven. 

We  must  yet  direct  attention  to  tfte  reciprocal  relalionqf  the 
Jewish  ajid  Oetitile  world  o{  those  days,  in  order  here  also  to 
clearly  perceive  the  fullness  of  the  time. 
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Tb©  aeparation  between  the  two  was  iDcipiently  removed. 
Hod  eirlier  btfrh  walle  stood  not  only  between  Jews  and  Gvjt 
tiles,  bnt  alno  betwenn  the  Gentile  nations  themeelveB,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  religion,  castoniB  and  notionx,  they  were 
BOW  incipiently  leveled.  As  difTerent  streams  empty  into  the 
same  wide  ocean,  so  the  smaller  states  were  now  resolved  into 
the  great  world-empire.  It  is  known  how  qridely  extended 
this  empire  had  become.  It  comprised  at  the  time  of  Chmt'i 
appearance,  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  Southern  and 
Western  Europe.  On  all  sides  relations  were  formed  and 
ways  opened,  not  ezisting^  before.  A  nniversal  peace  reigned 
among  the  nations  that  bowed  to  the  sceptre  of  Angnstaa- 
The  teraple/of  Janus  was  closed..  In  such  a  period  the  Prince 
of  peace  could  appear,  and  one  of  his  principal  ambasaitdon, 
as  Koman  citizen,  spread  the  gospel  everywhere  unhindered. 
The  unity  of  language  served  no  less  to  draw  the  cords  more 
closely.  The  Greek  had  become  the  languHge  of  the  wbde 
civilized  world,  and,  as  Cicero  somewhere  assures  us,*  Greek 
books  were  read  among  almost  all  nations,'whilat  the  Latia 
remained  confined  within  narrower  limits.  Even  among  the 
Jews  that  language  h»d  penetrated,  and  though  the  Hebrew 
was  and  remained  the  Inngu^e  of  the  people,  bo  that  tber 
listened  with  tlie  greater  attention,  to  Paul  at  Jerusalem,  be- 
cause he  used  the  language  of  the  country,  the  knowledge  <^ 
the  Greek  was  sufficiently  general  among  thetn.  This  meanB 
also  was  eminently  adapted  to  promote  the  founding  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  Into  this  language  the  sacred  booki  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  already  been  translated,  and  thus  become 
accessible  to  thousands.  The  history  of  the  ancient  cbosen 
people  was  known  to  Greeks  and  Komane,  and  with  it  not  only 
the  pure  doctrine  of  religion,  proclaimed  by  Moses,  but  also 
the  Messianic  expectation,  pre'serred  by  his  followers  as  > 
treasure.  And  the  more  faith  in  the  heathen  religion  was  mt* 
dermined,  the  less  they  found  in  philosophy  the  peace  the; 
80  eagerly  sought,  the  more  attentively  did  men  listen  to  the 
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word  of  consolation  and  hope  that  waff  here  proclaimed.  The 
Jews  thetnselves  were  epread  everywhere.  TboueaodB  of 
them  dwelt  in  Babylonia  alonA,  in  Egypt  etill  more.*  Those 
Bcatlered  Jews  {diaonofta)  were  as  a  fruitful  germ  cast  npoQ 
tbe  Gentile  field.  Not  in  vain  had  Alexander  the  Great  trane- 
ported  a  multitDde  of  Abraham's  sons  to  Alexander.  Hot  in 
vain  bad  his  sncpessor  Ptolemy  established  more  than  a  hun- 
dred tbonsaDd  Israelitee  in  hia  kingdom  and  granted  them  his 
Ugh  patronnge.  The  tempojal  prosperity  with  which  they 
were  TaTored  in  foreign  lands,  they  rewarded  tenfold  by  help- 
ing to  spread  the  light  of  the  most  beneficent  knowledge. 
From  their  synagogues,  from  their  temple  at  Leontopolis,  went 
forth  those  rays  of  light  which  net  b,  few  received  with  eager 
eyes.  If  some  Romans  accepted  the  Jewish  religtoD,  others 
showed  for  the  inetitntions  of  that  nation  high  respect,  and  it 
ie  known  that  the  emperor  Augustus  had  a  daily  offering  for 
his  welfare  made  to  the  Deity  that  was  worshiped  at  Jem- 
mlem,  and  thas  showed  that  he  cherished  respect  for  this  for- 
etgQ  Religion.  Even  at  Rome  it  belonged  to  those  religions 
whose  public  worship  was  allowed  and  protected  by  the  state 
(collegia  licita).  And  the  complaints  of  Seneca,  Juvenal,  and 
others  respecting  the  prevailing  superstitious  religion  of  the 
Jews,  are  a  striking  testimony  to  their  many-gtded  influence, 
and  confirm  what  Philo  has  somewhere  testified  that  the  Jews 
were  destined  to  become  prophets  and  priests  of  all  mankind. 
Tbo  proselytes  of  the  gate,  especially  (who  bound  themselves 
less  strictly  to  all  the  forms  of  Judaism  than  the  proselytes  of 
Hghleownese,  who  submitted  to  circumcision  and  all  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  law)  were  eminently  adapted  to  accept  be- 
lievingly  the  light  of  the  gospel,  even  more  than  some  Jews, 
who  supposed  that  they  already  possessed  the  truth,  which 
these  still  everywhere  sought. 


'Jtwepbns,  A.  J.  XV.  S.  I.,  HiMikH  of  ovtc  oXlyat  fivpiaSei  in  Babjlonlb. 
Caii|Mr«  Stnbo,  XIV.  13.  PtiUo,  Ltgat.  ad.  Qg.  p.  1051,  andeBpeciallj  Uie 
weU-koowD  declarntloa  of  Seneoa,  Dt  r^itnHtiiM.  In  Augunrine  Dt  Om.  Dai. 
Vf,  11  :''nttiJer^UtimMyt»lUcmtpthid<}imtUKU,iitpironMtlaTatrae^ptaiit! 
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If  we  tiike  all  these  c4rcomstances  tt^ether,  it  ia  manifest 
jvith  how  much  right  we  exalt  the  wisdom  of  God  io  the  choke 
of  the  time  in  which  Christ  appeared.  We  see  all  circum- 
stances  concur  to  mnke  jnankind  ripe  and  fitted  for  hia  advent. 
Yea,  BO  greatly  is  He  centre  and  key  of  the  history  of  llie 
world,  thiit  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  declaration  of  tbe  cel- 
ebrated hiatorian,  Johannes  von  Miiller  :  "I  Sftw  the  greatert 
result  brought  about  by  the  most  insignificant  means;  Isav 
the  relation  of  all  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  that  de- 
spised Israel ;  I  saw  religion  appear  just  at  tbe  mostfiltiag 
moment  for  its  establishment.  All  events  work  together  for 
the  establishment  aod  extension  of  this  doctrine.  Since  I  have 
learned  to  knov  onr  Lord,  all  has  become  clear  to  me.  The 
light  that  blinded  Paal  on  bis  way  to  Damascas,  was  notmore 
marvelous  to  him  than  what  I  suddenly  saw  :  the  fulfillment  of 
all  expectations,  the  point  of  perfection  of  all  philosophy,  tbe 
explanation  of  all  revolutions,  the  key  to  all  seeming  cootra- 
dictions  in  the  material  and  moral  world:  life  and  immor- 
tality." 


Art.  in.— RAPHAEL  SANZIO. 
By  Kev.  A.  D.  Gridlbt,  D.  D.,  CltntoD,  N.  T. 

1.  Liva  of  tht  moit  Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  ATthiUcis,iit!0- 
lated  from  tli«  Italian  of  Giorqio  Va3a.ri,  with  notoa  and  illaelniioiii 
chiefly  selected  from  variona  commentalora.  By  Mrs.  Jonathan  TmK!. 
London  :  Henrj  G.  Bohn,  York  et.,  Covent  G&rden.   In  five  voli-  I^- 

2.  Memoin  of  tht  Early  Italian  Paiiitert.     Bj  Mrs.  JuremH,  aathordf 
,   "  CharacteriBticH  of  Women,"  &c.     From  the  tenth  Bnglish  edition- 
Boston  :    Ticknor  &  Fields.     1659. 

On  sitting  down  to  study  the  life  and  analyze  the  character 
of  a  distinguished  genins,  we  confess  to  some  d^ree  of  hesi- 
tation, lest  we  should  thereby  become  disenchanted.  Mont 
Blanc  is  better  seen  from  the  distant  plain  than  from  ilJ  own 
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rocky  sides.  In  looking  at  a  great  picture,  if  we  bold  our 
eyes  close  to  the  canvass,  we  may  get  all  iU  pelty  details, 
but  we  mnat  stand  further  off  if  wa  wonld  take  in  its  grand 
outlines  and  cutch  its  truo  meaning  and  purpose.  Tliua  wa 
may  get  bo  near  a  great  mind  that,  while  we  learn  the  facts 
and  dates  that  go  to  make  up  its  history,  we  may  yet  lose 
sight  of  the  real  man  and  fail  to  catch  his  informing  spirit. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  a  rational  cariosity  which  seeks 
to  learn  all  that  it  is  proper  and  possible  to  know  of  ihe  ex- 
perience and  life-work  of  the  eminent  dead.  Taught  from 
.  childhood  to  speak  their  names  with  admiring  reverence,  we 
would  fain  know  why  they  are  to  be  revered.  Hearing  their 
great  deeds  recited,  we  would  learn  how  they  oamc  lo  accom- 
plish BO  much,  and  wherein  their  strength  lay.  Was  their 
greatness  real,  or  only  factitious  ?  What  are  the  legacies 
which  they  have  bequeathed  to  posterity,  and  what  the  lea- 
sons  which  they  teach?  It  ia  in  sach  a  spirit,  and  with  such 
motives,  that  we  would  now  survey  the  life  and  works  of 
Raphael  S.tnzio,  the  greatest  of  painters.  v 

The  events  of  hia  life  were  few  and  simple.  He  was  born 
the  28th  of  Mirch,  1483,  in  the  city  of  Urbino,  Italy.  His 
father,  Giovanni  Sanzio,  was  himself  a  respectable  painter 
and  poet,a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  polished  manners,  and 
well  fitted  to  foster  and  direct  the  geniua  of  his  only  son.  It 
is  recorded  to  hia  credit  that  he  wonld  not  allow  his  infant 
boy  to  be  put  out  to  a  hired  nurse,  as  was  the  general  cus- 
tom, but  insisted  that  his  own  mother  should  nurse  iiim.  The 
cabin  of  a  rude  peasant  he  thought  was  not  the  safest  place 
for  the  child's  health,  nor  the  best  for  his  morals  and  man- 
ners. Alas  I  the  mother  who  bore  bim  died  when  he  was 
only  eight  years  old.  It  is  believed  that  he  remembered  her 
with  much  tenderness,  and  in  his  Holy  PiimiUes,  painted  in 
after  life,  sought  to  express  his  fond  conception  of  the  tie  be- 
tween a  mother  and  her  child.  The  genius  of  Baphael  dis- 
played itself  quite  early.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  he  assisted 
his  father  in  his  studio  before  he  was  eleven  years  of  age. 
But  Giovanni  was  not  satisfied  with  being  himself  the  only 
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teachor  of  Iiis  pon  ;  he  wished  to  give  him  the  heet  training 
which  could  he  procured.  Where  sboold  he  look  for  acompe- 
teiit  instructor  ? 

The  lending  maBters  of  that  day  were  Leonardi  daTinct  at 
Milan,  Correggio  at  Parma,  Titiau  at  Venice,  Francesco  Frao- 
cia  at  Bologna,  and  Pietro  Perugino  at  Perugia.  Leonardo 
and  Pietro  were  his  favorites,  but  between  these  his  choica 
long  hesitated.  What  would  have  been  the  influence  of  (he 
first  upon  his  young  and  impressible  echolar?  He  was,  per 
haps,  the  greatest  painter  of  the  age.  Breaking  through  the 
rigid  rules  and  formal  teclinicalitiea  which  had  hound  artisb 
before  him  in  dull  routine,  and  which  stiil  held  moat  of  his 
cotemporaries,  he  returned  to  nature,  and  bj  a  careful  study 
of  her  latvs  advanced  his  art  to  a  much  higher  point  Iban  he 
found  it.  Hifl  fresco  of  The  Last  Supper,  the  most  widely 
knoun  of  his  works,  remains  an  evidence  of  his  gnperior 
geniut).  But  with  all  hie  endowments  and  attainment),  he 
lacked  mental  balance  and  power  of  concentrated  effort.  He 
was  fond  of  natural  history,  and  devoted  mach  attention  to 
architecture  and  engineering,  to  music,  poetrj,  and  antiqm- 
ties :  in  short,  there  was  do  subject  of  speculation  to  which 
he  did  not  give  more  or  less  time  and  thoD^bt.  Jarvia  says 
of  him  :  "Whatever  he  turned  his  mind  to  he  promptly msa- 
tered.  His  weakness  lay  in  the  variety  and  range  of  bii 
genius.  Hence  a  craving  to  prove  all  things  ;  a  constant  de- 
sire of  experiment  and  new  acquirements,  begetting  a  certain 
instability  of  purpose,  and  frequent  changes  of  pursnita,  in 
any  one  of  which  he  equaled  or  escelled  his  cotemporariei, 
without  bestowing  upon  it  the  full  measure  of  bis  capadty. 
Id  reality,  he  was  embarrassed  by  his  extraordinary  muDW 
wealth,  and  power  of  choice  of  greatness  ;  whilst  his  special 
need  was  that  concentrated  ambition,  which,  fired  by  powerfnl 
passions,  inevitably  leads  to  grand  undertakings  and  com- 
mensurate results."*  Hence  he  became  fitful  and  incouBtsnt 
in   his  artistic   pursuits,  frittering   away  valuable  time  uid 

■  Art  HiDto,  p.  383. 
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power  in  side  efTorte,  and  accoinplishing  much  less  io  this 
field  of  labor  than  migbt  have  been  expected  of  him.  Had 
Raphael  become  the  pupil  and  companion  of  such  a  man,  he 
noald  very  likely  have  imbibed  a  measure  of  his  inconstaney 
of  purpose,  and  so  have  become  leae  elbinent  in  after  life. 
Therefore  we  must  needs  admire  the  good  sense  of  his  futher, 
and  tbe  wisdom  of  that  Providence,  which  chose  Perugiuo  for 
his  teacher  instead  of  Leonardo. 

RBj)hael  was  twelve  years  old  when  taken  to  Pomgia.  The 
works  of  bis  new  instroctor  had  at  this  time  acquired  so  high 
a  repute  as  to  be  eagerly  sought  for  throughout  all  Gurope, 
and  commanded  high  prices.  His  style  is  represented  as 
"simple,  ideal,  graceful,  tender,"  and  inspired  at  times  with 
ecstatic  feeling.  He  founded  a  achool  known  as  the  Umbrian,* 
from  the  range  of  mountains  on  whose  western  slope  Perugia 
was  built.  His  scholars,  some  of  whom  were  artists  of  con- 
siderable repute,  thought  themselves  highly  honored  by  his 
presence  and  instmctions.  He  taught  them,  it  is  said,  that  it 
was  not  enough  to  copy  the  exact  lineaments  of  nature,  bdt 
to  infuse  that  resemblance  with  a  loftier  spirit,  which  should 
speak  to  the  soul  more  than  to  the" senses.  It  was  to  this 
famous  teacher  that  his  father  brought  Raphael,  and  here  he 
remained,  with  only,  a  few  intervals  of  absence,  until  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  His  time  was  occupied,  at  first,  in  draw- 
ing from  models  and  from  nature,  and  in  copying  the  works 
of  Ferugino.  Diligent  in  study,  ardently  devoted  to  his  call- 
ing, and  determined  to  succeed  in  it, — such  was  the  record 
which  the  teacher  made  of  his  pupil  year  after  year.  Fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  his  master,  his  studies  ran  in  the  direction 
of  the  religious  school.  His  copies  of  Perugino's  designs 
were  so  accurately  done,  and  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  his 
spirit,  that  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old  they  were  often 
mistaken  for  originals.  In  his  own  independent  efforts,  his 
favorite  subjects  were  the  Madonna  and  infant  Christ.  Sev- 
eral of  these  and  a  St.  Catharine  have  been  preserved  to  this 
day,  and  reflect  the  traces  of  Perugino's  style,  with  here  and 
there  aa  improvement  on  his  method.    During  one  of  his 
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teacher's  long  absences  from  tome,  Raphael  went  to  Cita  di 
CasteHo,  where  he  produced  several  pictures ;  among  tbem 
one  called  the  Spozalizio,  representing  the  marriage  of  Jo- 
aeph  and  Mary,  which  may  now  be  seen  at  Milau.  Not  fur 
from  this  period,  he  painted  also  the  Knight's  Dream,  now  in 
the  British  National  Gallery,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and 
the  St,  Michael  and  St,  (ioorge.  These  were  all  execntedin 
what  is  known  as  his  first  or  Peruginesque  manner,  and  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  his  later  productions. 

The  fame  of  great  masters  in  other  cities  now  began  to 
reach  him,  and  he  longed  to  see  their  works,  especially  the 
cartoons  of  Da  Yinci  and  of  Michael  Angelo  at  Florence. 
To  Florence,  then,  he  bent  his  steps.  Here  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Ghirlandajo,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  other  art- 
ists, all.  of  whom,  except  Angelo,  received  him  graciously. 
A  new  and  wide  field  of  effort  and  improvement  now  spread 
before  him.  The  family  of  the  Medici,  who  possessed  afioe 
collection  of  ancient  marbles,  threw  it  open  to  all  artists,  asd 
Raphael  gladly  seized  this  opportunity  to  study  the  antiqne. 
He  also  examined  critically  the  frescoes  of  Mazaccio,  and  the 
designs  of  Da  Vinci  and  Angelo.  These  new  studies  wroagbt 
a  change  in  his  style,  producing  what  is  called  his  Becond 
manner.  Hitherto,  his  compositions  had  somewhat  resembled 
mere  collections  of  separate  portraits  placed  in  justapoEitioD; 
now  they  became  groups  of  men  and  women  inspired  with  a 
common  sympathy ;  his  figures  assumed  an  ease  of  posture 
and  a  graceful  flow  of  movement  which  they  had  not  known 
before.  But,  great  as  was  his  progress  at  Florence,  it  mnst 
not  be  supposed  that  his  early  study  and  practice  at  Perngia 
were  of  little  account :  they  gave  him  the  precision  and  ac- 
curacy of  naturalistic  art,  on  which  to  build  the  greater  free- 
dom and  grace  of  the  classical.  His  residence  at  Florence 
opened  his  eyes  to  new  aspects  of  nature  and  unknown  pos- 
sibilities of  art ;  it  furnished  him  better  models  of  study  and 
comparison,  and  brought  him  into  contact  with  other  great 
minds,  who  fired  his  ambition  and  encouraged  his  hope  oi 
-success.  He  did  not  servilely  copy  the  productions  of  his  senior 
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artiste,  though  he  learned  much  from  them.  Indeed,  he  made 
everything  tribatary  to  his  improvement,  "mingling  and 
tnunfit'ng  all  bis  acqoisitlona,  by  the  alchemy  of  his  own 
mind,  into  new  it^yles,"  and  so  returning  to  the  world  more 
and  better  than  he  reeoiv^d. 

His  friendship  with  Fra  Bat^ploraeo  was  particularly  ten- 
der, and  continued  unbroken  till  death.  It  was  of  mutual 
heneSt,  at  least  in  one  particular,  the  good  Friar  explaining 
to  Raphael  many  of  the  mysteries  of  coloring,  whilQ  he  taught 
him  in  retnrn  the  laws  of  perspective. 

During  hia  sojourn  of  about  four  years  in  Florence,  he  made 
two  prolonged  visits  to  Perm;ia  ;  and  Perugino,  fjr  from  in- 
dulging jealousy  at  the  rising  fame  of  his  pupil,  received  him 
with  great  cordiality.  While  here  he  painted  several  pic- 
tures— Christ  borne  to  the  Sepulchre,  a  Madonna,  and  several 
altar-pieces  for  the  churches  of  the  city.  About  this  period  > 
be  painted  in  Florence  numerous  portraits,  an  altar-piece  for 
the  church  of  San  Spirito,  called  La  Belle  Jardiniere,  and 
now  in  the  Louvre  at  P.iris ;  bis  Madonna  of  the  Palm-tree, 
now  in  the  EUesmere  collection  ;  and  his  M  kdonna  of  the  Gold- 
finch, now  in  the  Florentine  g^iUery.  Soon  after  these  came 
his  St.  George;  the  Entombment,  now  in  the  Borghese  gal- 
lery ;  and  the  Portrait  of  himself,  now  in  a  public  museum  of 
Florence,  and  which  has  been  made  familiar  to  all  eyes  by 
engravings. 

Baphael  was  yonnger  than  most  of  the  leading  artists  of  hia 
time  ;  indeed,  he  had  risen  up  under  their  very  shadow.  He 
rose  from  poverty,  and  without  the  help  of  influential  friends 
to  foist  him  into  notice.  Whatever  reputation  he  possessed 
was  the  fruit  of  real  merit.  The  world  soon  began  to  dis- 
cover his  great  abilities.  He  had  not  been  to  Rome  to  pro- 
claim himself,  but  Eome  heard  of  him,  and  his  name  was 
spoken  with  honor  in  her  high  places.  Pope  Julius  II.,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Bramante,  his  chief  architect,  invited 
bim  to  the  Holy  City  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  with 
frescoes  the  halls  of  the  Vatican.  A  high  honor  this  for  a 
youth  of  scarcely  twenty-five  years,  while,  Angelo  excepted, 
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other  maaters  of  groat  repute  were  passed  without  notice.  The 
invitation  of  the  pontiff  was  bo  urgent  that  Raphael  was  obliged 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Rome,  leaving  behind  him  several  nn- 
finished  work^,  which  Ghirlandajo  and  Fra  Bartolomeo  con- 
sented to  complete. 

It  ia  customary  to  associate  the  golden  age  of  art  with  tlie 
brief  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Ha  was  indeed  a  most  munificent 
and  diecri  mi  Dating  patron  of  all  the  arts  ;  but  it  ie  a  mistake 
to  BQppose  that  he  originated  all  of  those  grand  designs  which 
were  executed  during  his  reign,  and  which  gave  it  so  mncb 
lustre,  or  that  the  wonderful  progress  of  art  in  the  16th  cen- 
'  tnry  was  due  solely  to  his  fostering  care  and  liberality.  His 
predecessor,  Julius  II.,  tliongh  a  warlike  monarch,  and  ambi- 
tious chiefly  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  See  by  the 
sword,  was  yet  hardly  less  earnest  in  his  encouriigement  of 
art.  His  tastes  were  donbtleits  less  refined,  and  bis  views 
leas  liberal,  than  those  of  Leo,  but  be  knew  well  that  some- 
thing beside  military  pomp  was  needed  to  give  dignity  and 
grace  to  a  court.  He  desired,  moreover,  to  link  his  name  with 
the  productions  of  those  works  of  genius  which  were  sure  of 
immortality.  Hence  be  chbse  learned  men  for  bis  cardinals, 
and  surrounded  himself  with  the  best  sculptors,  painters  ind 
architects. 

Among  his  many  schemes  of  greatness,  was  one  for  the  re- 
bnilding  of  St.  Peter's,  and  another  for  the  enlargement  and 
embellishment  of  the  Vatican.  And  it  was  for  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  these  and  kindred  works,  that  he  sought  the  services 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  Angelo  bad  been  engaged 
Bome  time  previous  to  the  coming  of  Raphael,  in  planning 
and  building  a  splendid  mausolenm  for  the  pontiff;  bnthis 
long  delays  irritated  his  holy  master  beyond  endurance,  and 
the  work  was  finally  abandoned  in  mutual  disgust.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Raphael  was  called  to  Rome.  The  special 
work  assigned  to  him  was  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  thst 
part  of  the  Vatican  known  as  the  Camere.  Painting  in  fresco 
opened  a  new  and  higher  career  for  the  artist.  His  produc- 
tions in  oil  hitherto  were  not  without  defects  of  design  and 
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execution,  but  when  he  entered  this  field  of  effort  his  hand 
acquired  a  greater  freedom  and  boldness,  in  which  the  lighter 
el^ancies  and  graces  of  art  were  subordinated  to  grandeur 
and  sublimity. 

Fur  the  nails  of  the  first  saloon  of  the  Vatican,  styled  the 
Camera  ddla  Segnatura,  he  chose  for  hie  theme  the  glorj  of 
intellectual  pnrenits,  .and  embodied  it  in  allegorical  repre- 
sentations of  Theology,  Poetry,  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence. 
In  working  out  his  design,  he  first  painted  four  small  circular 
pictures  on  the  ceiling,  which  are  allegorical,  and  designed 
simply  as  an  index  to  the  main  pictures  on  the  walla  below. 
By  the  side  of  the  "figure  symbolizing  Theology  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Full ;  next  to  Poetry  is  the  Punishment  of 
Marsyas  ;  by  the  side  of  Philosophy  is  a  female  figure  exam- 
ining a  globe  ;  and  near  to  Jurisprudence  is  a  vieAv  of  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon.  Underneath  these,  on  the  four  walls 
of  the  apartment,  are  tlie  principal  subjects.  The  scenes  are 
historical.  Theology,  sometimes  styled  the  Dispute  of  the  Sac- 
rament, consists  of  sn  assemblage  of  church  dignitaries,  seated 
in  council,  and  deliberating  on  the  mysteries  of  religion,  while 
above  them  is  a  heavenly  glory,  with  Christ  presiding  over  a 
vast  concourse  of  angeN,  patriarchs,  martyrs  and  saints.  PAt- 
losophy,  sometimes  called  the  School  of  Athens,  is  a  grand 
portico,  around  whose  steps  and  doorway  are  grouped  the 
philosophers  and  sages  of  antiquity.  Highest  in  this  scene, 
and  as  representing  intellectual  philosophy,  stand  Plato,  Soc- 
rates and  Aristotle ;  at  a  losver  point,  and  as  representing  the 
arts  and  sciences,  we  have  Pythagoras,  Archimedes,  Zoroaster, 
and  Ptolemy,  the  geographer  ;  and  alone,  by  himself,  sits  Dio- 
genes, the  cynic.  Poetry  brings  uh  Mt.  Parnassus,  with  knots 
of  ancient  and  modern  poets,  with  Apollo  and  the  Muses  in 
the  centre.  Homer  and  Virgil,  Dante  and  Petrarch,  the  foun- 
tain of  Helicon,  and  iill  the  rest  are  here.  The  fourth  wall 
gives  us  Jurieprudence,  where  Justinian  is  seen  giving  his  civil 
code  to  the  doctors ■  for  their  revision;  and  not  far  away  is 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  setting  forth  the  Canon  Law.  With  the 
Pope  are  associated  cardinals,  and  other  eminent  ecclesiastics, 
living  and  dead. 
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ThiB  series  of  p&intings,  now  koowD  as  the  "  Stanza  of  Ba- 
phael,"  was  a  work  of  great  labor.  Critics  of  every  genera- 
tion have  placed  it  among  the  bent  products  of  hnman  art. 
As  one  who  has  recently  visited  Rome  remarks  :  "  Iti  these 
pictures,  which  still  glow  with  bright  and  steadfast  colors, 
the  art  of  painting  was  consecrated  to  its  noblest  ases,  and 
achieved  its  grandest  triumphs.  Nothing  can  be  more  ma- 
jeetic,  more  elevated,  truer  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and 
more  free  from  the  tricks  of  artistic  effect  than  the  style  of 
these  inimitable  works."  When  these  frescoes  were  6nidied| 
which  it  had  required  the  constant  labor  of  two  jeara  to  er 
ecute,  Jnlius  was  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  he  ordered 
all  the  other  pictures  in  the  Vatican  to  he  effaced,  and  the 
walls  prepared  afresh  for  Raphael.  A  compliment  like  tbii, 
however  gratifying  to  the  subject  of  it,  could  not  fail  to  bring 
upon  him  the  reseutment  of  his  brother  painters,  wbo  yet 
knew  that  it  was  not  attributable  to  his  personal  ambitioD, 
but  rather  to  the  impulsive  temperament  of  the  Pope. 

With  only  a  little  delay,  Raphael  addressed  himself  to  the 
composition  of  a  new  series  of  frescos,  the  main  design  of 
which  was  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  church  over  ter 
enemies.  This  is  called  the  Stanza  of  Heliodorus,  from  the 
Expulsion  of  Heliodorus,  which  is  pictured  on  one  oftk 
walls.  The  second  scene  is  the  Mass  at  Bolsena,  the  third  i^ 
Attila  terrified  by  a  Celestial  Vision,  and  the  fourth,  St.  Peter 
delivered  from  Prison.  On  the  ceiling  are  representatioQaof 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Jacob's  Dream,  and  the  Burning  Bnsh. 
Onr  limited  space  forbids  a  description  of  these  works:  ODiy 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  fully  equal  to  the  first  Stanza. 

The  artist's  fame  rose  with  every  performance,  and  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  solicitations  from  private  patrons.  AmoDg 
the  commissions  which  he  was  able  to  execute  at  this  time, 
mention  is  made  of  the  portrait  of  Julius  II.,  the  Triumpb  ot 
Galatea,  and  the  Sybils  del  Pace,  the  two  last  of  which  were 
frescoes  for  the  palace  of  Agostino  Chigi,  a  rich  hanker  of 
Rome,  whose  munificence  to  artists  was  hardly  less  thai 
that  of  the  pontiff  himself.     A  characteristic  letter  of  E»- 
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phae),  written  to  a  friend  at  thia  period,  ia  worthy  of  record 
here  :  "  With  reapect  to  the  Galatea,"  he  aaya,  "I  ahould  hold 
myeelf  to  he  a  great  maater,  if  there  were  in  it  half  the  mer- 
its of  which  you  write;  but  in  your  words  I  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  the  partiality  of  your  friendship  for  myself.  To 
paint  a  figure  truly  beautifnl,  it  might  be  necessary  that  I 
should  see  many  beautiful  forma,  with  the  further  provisioD 
that  yoQ  should  yourself  be  near  to  select  the  best ;  but  see- 
ing that  good  judges  and  beautiful  women  are  scarce,  I  avaU 
mysdf  of  certaxti  ideas  which  come  inio  my  mind.  Whether  I 
have  in  myself  any  portion  of  the  excellence  of  art,  I  know 
not,  but  I  labor  heartily  to  secure  it."  The  modest  self  depre- 
ciation of  this  letter  is  not  the  least  of  ita  merits. 

While  he  was  prosecuting  thus  saccesafuUy  public  and  pri- 
vate works,  Michael  Angelo  finished  hia  frescoes  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,  and  they  were  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Some 
spectators  came  only  to  mock,  many  to  admire,  and  among 
these  latter  Raphael,  who  was  filled  with  delight,  and  declared 
faimaelf  most  fortunate  in  being  permitted  to  live  in  the  same 
age  with  this  great  Maater. 

About  thia  time,  certitin  critics  discover  a  growing  resem- 
blance between  the  manner  of  Raphael  and  of  Angelo.  To 
which  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  seeming  reaemblonce  in- 
volved no  imitation  ;  it  was  a  resemblance  which  came  from  a 
common  atriving  after  excellence.  At  Rome,  as  at  Perugia 
and  Florence,  Raphael  was  a  close  and  untiring  student  of  na- 
ture and  the  wide  field  of  art,  gathering  up  knowledge  and 
skill  frtfm  every  quarter.  He  could  not  do  otherwise.  It  was 
the  nature  of  his  mind  to  seek  after  excellence  wherever 
found,  and  to  incorporate  it  into  the  substance  of  hia  varied 
attainments.  He  also  improved  upon  his  acquisitions.  So 
that,  though  his  style  m:iy  have  been  modified  by  other  mas- 
ters and  achoolH,  his  individuality  remained  to  the  last.  And  if 
he  gained  knowledge  and  inspiration  from  others,  so,  and  much 
more,  did  others  learn  from  him.  In  Angelo's  works,  almost 
unapproachable  ae  they  are,  there  was  yet  a  certain  exhibi- 
tion of  brute  force,  of  overs^ained  intensity  and  cold  grandeur. 
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which  few  observers  can  wholly  admire.  Raphael's  desigra 
gained  somewliat  in  energy  and  Bublimity  by  the  study  of 
tbeae  compositions,  but  he  could  not  adopt  the  same  style.  In- 
stead of  that,  he  improved  upon  it,  and  cultivated  what  An- 
gelo  lacked,  viz.,  grace,  beauty,  refined  expression,  purity,  8o- 
perliuman  dignity  and  sweetness. 

Before  the  second  Hall  of  the  Vatican  was  completed,  Pope 
Julius  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.  A  pontiff  of  snch 
liberal  tastes  could  do  no  otherwise  th^n  carry  out  the  DnGo- 
ished  plans  of  his  predecessor,  and  project  new  ones.  Gladly, 
too,  would  Le  have  employed  the  services  of  bo  famous  a  niaa- 
ter  as  Angelo,  but  the  great  Florentine  was  so  perverse  and 
irraactble  that  the  Pope  determined  to  dispense  with  his  aid. 
Raphael  was  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  embellishment  of 
the  other  apartments  of  the  Vatican.  The  one  known  as  the 
Loggie — a  series  of  galleries  surrounding  an  open  courl-^e 
resolved  to  adorn  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  To  qualify  himself 
for  it,  he  read  much  in  ancient  history,  and  thoroughly  inform' 
ed  himself  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  E;islern  natioiis. 
He  also  sent  artists  iuto  Asia  Minor  to  make  drawings  of  ori- 
ental scenery  and  costumes,  and  to  collect  whatever  informa- 
tion would  help  to  illustrate  his  subjects.  In  the  final  paint- 
ing of  his  numerous  scenes,  be  was  aided  by  other  artists  uid 
by  his  acholiirs. 

This  unbounded  success  brought  him  wealth  as  well  oa  fame, 
He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  greatness.  He  built  himself 
a  mansion  in  that  quarter  of  the  city,  known  as  the  Nuto 
Borgo,  and  his  friendship  and  society  were  courted  by  the 
leading  statesmen  and  authors  of  the  day.  Leo  treated  him 
as  a  personal  friend,  and  placed  him  on  a  footing  of  social 
equality.  Young  artists  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of 
Southern  Europe.  As  he  went  daily  to  the  Vatican,  to  8Qp9^ 
intend  his  works,  he  was  escorted  by  a  train  of  fifly  or  more 
students,  the  admirers  of  his  genius  and  imitators  of  hie  style. 
On  a  certain  morning,  as  this  brilliant  retinue  passed  by  the 
house  of  Angelo,  the  latter    called   out  derisively :— "  Yon 
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march  with  a  grand  traiQ,  like  a  general."  "  And  you,"  retort- 
ed Raphael,  "go  alone,  Uke  an  executioner," — the  only  ungra- 
cious Bpeech  which  is  recorded  of  him.  Painters  of  wide  re- 
pute in  other  cities  came  to  Rome  to  inapect  the  works  of 
which  they  had  heard  such  marvelous  reports.  Even  Leo- 
nardo da  Yinci  and  Fra  Bartolomeo,  older  by  many  yeiira  than 
Raphael,  were  not  too  proud  to  visit  him.  The  latter  could 
not  Snd  words  to  express  his  admiration  ;  and  his  own  mind 
received  such  an  impulse  thtit  on  returning  home  he  executed 
some  of  the  best  paintings  which  ever  came  from  his  band. 

On  the  death  of  Bramante,  Raphael  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  construction  of  St.  Peter's,  Thisgreit  enter- 
prise, however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  devoting  the  inter- 
vals of  his  labor  to  minor  productions.  Of  his  smaller  pieces, 
dating  from  about  this  period,  are  his  Madonnas  of  the  Pearl, 
of  the  Fish,  the  Seggiola,  and  the  dell'  Impannata.  Among  his 
easel  pictures  are  the  St.  Cecilia,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord, 
and  Christ  bearing  his  Cross.-  Several  portraits  ako  belong 
to  this  period,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  those  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  of  Joanna  of  Arragon,  Beatrice  of  Ferrara,  and  the 
Fomarina,  supposed  to  be  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful  Roman 
lady  to  whom  be  was  too  fondly  attached.  His  picture  of 
Christ  Bearing  his  Cross,  which  was  painted  for  the  monks  of 
ilonte  Ovieto,  in  Palsrmo,  Sicily,  had  an  adventure  which  is 
worthy  of  recital.  Soon  after  being  finished,  it  was  dispatch- 
ed to  its  destination  by  sea.  But  a  storm  drove  the  vessel 
upon  the  rocks,  and  sunk  everything  to  the  bottom  except 
this  painting  which,  being  securely  packed,  floated  about,  and 
Gnally  drifted  nnhiirmed  into' the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  coast  found  it,  and  were  overjoyed  on  becoming 
so  easy  possessors  of  such  a  beautiful  prize.  In  the  excess  of 
their  delight  they  could  not  keep  it  secret ;  and  when  the  news 
reached  the  ears  of  the  monks,  they  came  and'  carried  the 
painting  to  Sicily,  "  where,"  as  Vasari  observes,  "it  has  more 
reputation  than  Mount  Etna  itself."* 
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After  the  several  bi«UB  of  tbeYaticao  bad  been  embellished 
with  freacoes,  Leo  desired  to  decorate  the  lower  walls  of  the 
Sistine  Chupel  with  rich  tapestries,  the  designs  to  be  pre- 
pared by  Raphael,  and  the  tapestries  to  be  woven  in  the  Iomw 
of  Flanders,  in  silk,  and  wool,  and  gold.  This  work  was  ud- 
dertakeii  with  the  painter's  usual  industry,  and  accompli  all  ed 
with  his  usual  succetiB.  That  the  tapestries  might  be  of  the 
highest  possible  excellence,  he  elaborated  the  drawings  from 
which  they  were  to  be  worked,  with  great  care.  The  car- 
toons, eleven  in  number,  and  illustrating  Scripture  themes, 
were  painted  in  distemper  and  sent  to  Arras,  in  Flanders, 
where  they  remained  until  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firsl. 
when,  by  the  advice  of  Rubens,  they  were  purchased  for  ihe 
English  government.  They  now  occupy  a  gallery  in  Hamp- 
ton court  p^dace.  For  executing  these  designs,  Raphael  re- 
ceived four  hundred  and  thirty-four  gold  ducats  (about  $3,- 
000),  while  the  manufacturer  of  the  tapestries  was  paid  £fij 
thousand  ducats.  They  were  each  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  about  twelve  feet  high,  the  figurea  be- 
ing above  life-size.  On  being  brought  to  Rome,  the  tapestries 
were  suspended  against  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  aoderneali 
the  sublime  frescoes  of  Angelo.  The  effect  was  grand,  above 
expectation,  and  when  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the  an- 
loving  Romans,  they  could  not  refrain  from  loud  applause. 

The  after  history  of  these  works  deserves  mention  in  vrn 
place.  During  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  French,  in  1537,  tlifr 
were  carried  away  to  France,  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war.  I" 
the  rei;jn  of  Pope  Julius  the  Third,  they  were  restored  bj  w 
Due  Montmorenci,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  piece  repw 
senting  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  In  1798,  they  ^i" 
again  plundered  by  the  French,  but  before  reaching  France, 
they  were  sold  to  a  Jew  in  Leghorn,  who  finally  transferrea 
them,  for  a  consideration,  to  Pius  the  Seventh,  whoreslofw 
them  to  their  proper  places.' 

Not  far  from  the  period  now  under  notice,  Raphael  pro- 
duced one  of  his  finest  works,  and  one  that  has  taken  strong 
hold  of  the  popular  heart,  viz., his  Sistine  Madonna,  p^t^^"'^ 
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the  convent  of  St.  Sixtna.  Not  only  in  first  claas  engravioga, 
but  in  clieiip  litbogmphs  'and  woodcnts,  we  have  all  seen  the 
Holy  Mother  and  Child  standing  upon  the  clouda,  with  St. 
Sistua  and  St.  Barbara  on  either  aide,  and  the  two  cbembB 
below. 

No  man  cnnatitated  like  Raphel  conld  remain  insensible  to 
female  charms.  Courted,  flattered,  living  in  luxnry,  in  the 
midat  of  a  corrupt  city,  where  celibacy  was  esteemed  a  virtue, 
it  were  not  strange  if  his  aroonra  sometimea  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  Some  of  his  biographers  resent  all  iiiti- 
tnationa  of  this  aort ;  but  -we  do  not  find  sufficient  proof  that 
he  lived  altogether  above  reproach.  He  was  never  married, 
aad  formed  no  permanent  attachments  among  the  cultivated 
and  beautiful  ladiea  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  car- 
dinal Bibienna  offered  him  hia  niece  in  wedlock,  with  a  hand- 
some dowry,  bat  aa  she  had  not  been  the  choice  of  his  heart, 
he  declined  belrothtug  himself  until  after  long  delay,  and  then, 
alaal  the  fair  Maria  died  before  the  nuptials  were  celebrated. 
Leo  bad  iodirectly  promised  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  it  ia 
surmised  that  hia  expectation  of  thia  appointment  led  him  to 
postpone  matrimony. 

Wheu  Raphael  waa  made  superintendent  of  the  building  of 
St.  Peter'a,  he  anticipated  greater  aatiafaction  and  higher 
honor  as  an  architect,  than  he  had  gained  as  a  painter.  He 
did  not  affect  to  despise  painting,  as  did  Angelo,  declaring 
that  it  was  work  suitable  only  for  women  and  idlers  ;  he  wish- 
ed rather  to  combine  the  two  kindred  arts,  and  to  bear  away 
the  palm  in  both.  The  re-building  of  St.  Peter'a  afforded  him 
just  the  opportunity  he  desired.  Aa  we  have  already  seen, 
this  was  one  of  the  original  projecta  of  Jnlius  the  Second.  By 
his  order,  Braraante  had  begun  to  clear  away  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Basilica,  that  he  might  build  on  the  same  site  the  grandest 
of  Christian  templea.  On  the  death  of  Jnliua  and  nf  Bramante, 
this  work  was  resumed  by  Raphael  under  appointment  of  Leo. 
The  labor  of  removing  the  olJ  structure  and  gathering  materi- 
ala  for  the  new,  occupied  several  years.  At  this  time,  little 
was  known  of  the  architectural  and  artistic  treasures  of  an- 
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cieot  Rome  which  lay  baried  under  the  dast  of  ceDtorieg.  Bu 
as  Raphael  proceeded  with  his  ezplorationa,  one  vestige  aflflr 
another  of  classic  art  was  brooght  to  light  and  awakened  gteu 
interest  in  further  researches.  He  now  conceived  a  new  god 
important  scheme,  which  wa»  nothing  less  than  a  thorough 
examination  and  measurement  of  the  whole  area  occupied  by 
the  ancient  cit^,  the  excavation  and  disinterment  of  ,bni]iliD^ 
and  valuable  relics,  and  the  drawing  of  plans  and  models  bv 
which  to  represent  the  old  architecture  as  it  appeared  ia  the 
days  of  Augustus.  This  was  a  most  congenial  labor,  ftnd  «ns 
pursued  with  zeal  and  that  conscientious  thoroDghneas  vbicb 
marked  all  his  undertakings. 

One  more  production  of  Raphael's  pencil — and  it  was  bb 
last — remains  to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  the  Transfiguration,  de- 
signed originally  for  the  cathedral  church  of  Narbonae,  in 
France.  As  has  already  appeared,  Michael  Angelo  waa  jesi- 
ons  of  the  fame  of  his  rival,  and  chagrined  and  mortifiedal 
the  unfavorable  comparisons  aometimea  made  between  then. 
As  Raphael  was  proceeding  with  his  work  of  the  Transfi^rs- 
tion,  Angelo  resolved  to  measure  his  powers  with  him,  mii6- 
dent  of  an  easy  victory.  And  here  we  may  obfterve  that  tbi> 
practice  of  publicly  competing  for  artistic  supremacy  "^ 
nothing  new.  Ten  years  before,  Leonardo  and  Angelo  bad 
contested  for  the  prize  of  superiority  in  cartoons  fortheTonn 
Hall  ^t  Florence,  a  contest  which  excited  a  wide  public  aileif 
tioD,  and  in  which  Leonardo  carried  off  the  honors.  lol'if 
present  case,  Angelo'a  conduct  seems  to  have  been  bsrdlj 
honorable.  He  did  not  enter  the  lists  publicly,  butattempt 
ed  to  raise  up  another  painter  who,  by  kta  assistance  secrell; 
given,  should  outstrip  and  humble  his  great  rival.  Consciom 
of  his  own  superiority  in  design,  he  was  yet  aware  of  bis  fe'*- 
tive  feebleness  in  coloring.  And  so,  that  there  might  be  na 
hazard  of  failure,  he  plotted  with  one  Sebastiano  del  Piombo 
— a  Venetian  painter  of  the  school  of  Giorgione,  and  in  higii 
esteem  for  the  richness  and  warmth  of  hia  colors — enp^ing 
him  to  finish  the  painting  of  which  be  himself  should  priralelf 
furnish  the  drawing.    Now,  the  world  shall  see  that  an  artist 
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of  even  moderate  repute,  can  excel  the  boasting  Raphael  San- 
zio!  Before  commeDciDg  this  work,  the  Baisiug  of  Lazarus, 
he  deaigoed  two  other  pictures,  which  were  painted  by  So- 
bastiano,  and  greatly  admired.  But  tbfa  was  only  skirmish- 
ing ;  it  was  merely  training  bia  faculties  and  those  of  Sebaa- 
tiHno  to  work  in  concert  for  a  combined  engagement  with  his 
great  competitor.  When  the  painting  of  Lazarus  waa  finished 
and  set  np  for  exhibition  by  tbe  side  of  the  Tranafignration, 
he  intrigued  for  permission  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
two  productions!  One  conid  hardly  believe  tbia  allegation, 
so  unworthy  of  the  great  Master,  did  not  Vasari,  bia  own  pupil 
and  bic^rapher,  'confesa  it.  Suspicion  was  early  excited  by 
the  undue  interest  shown  by  Angelo  in  Sebaatiano'a  euccess, 
and  at  length  all  the  facta  ware  disclosed.  When  the  matter- 
came  abroad,  Raphael  quietly  observed :  "  1  rejoice  at  tbe 
favor  Michael  Angelo  doea  me,  since  he  shows  that  he  thinks 
me  worthy  to  compete  with  himself  and  not  with  Sebastiano." 
It  was  partly  the  suspicion  of  this  combined  attempt  to  out- 
strip and  humble  him  that  led  Raphael  to  gather  up  all  his 
strength  into  one  grand  effort.  Angelo's  subject,  tbe  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  was  a  better  theme  for  pictorial  representation 
than  Raphael's,  as  it  admitted  of  greater  dramatic  effect.  And 
yet,  when  they  were  publicly  exhibited  aide  by  side,  the  palm 
of  excellence  was  awarded  to  Raphael's.  Tbe^  former  is  now 
in  tbe  National  Oallery,  London,  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit, 
but  an  object  of  little  regard ;  the  latter  holds  high  court  in 
the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  the  reputation  is  world-wide.  It  is 
the  one  painting  above  all  others  to  wbicb  travelers  from  every 
land  resort,  that-  they  may  behold  the  highest  possible  achieve- 
ments of  human  art. 

Certain  critics  complain  of  its  want  of  unity.  The  glorified 
forms  in  the  ur  above,  it  is  said,  constitute  one  picture,  and 
the  agitated  group  of  mortals  at  .the  foot  of  the  mountain,  an- 
other. But  a  little  inspection  shows  that  the  two  scenes  are 
essential  parts  of  one  design ;  each  needing  the  contrast  of 
the  other,  and  made  the  more  impressive  by  it.  In  the  scene 
above,  Christ  hovers  in  the  air,  surrounded  by  an  effulgence 
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of  light.  "He  was  trMuS^ored  tiefiira  tliein,  andlrisJacaod 
ehinc  m  the  snn,  and  his  raiment  was  vhite  as  the  ligM." 
The  6gureB  of  Hoses  and  Gliaa  float  in  the  atmosphere,  aa  if 
drawn  op  and  attracted  by  their  Lord,  The  three  disci- 
ples on  the  Monnt  prostrate  themselves  in  adoring  awe.  The 
scene  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  connected  with  that  at  the  top 
by  the  many  hands  uplifted  and  pointing  to  the  Savionr.  And 
the  broad  masses  of  shade  in  the  lower  scene  heighten  the  ef- 
fect of  the  bright  portions  above.  They  are  also  connected 
symbolically  ;  for,  while  the  lower  scene  represents  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  under  the  power  of  sin  and  Satanicnaflnencei 
the  upper  reveals  a  promise  of  deliverance  in  the  person  of 
the  divine  Saviour.  Could  Art  have  done  a  nobler  work  thsn 
thus  to  give  mankind  an  epitome  of  the  gospel,  and  to  make 
its  last  great  effort  in  honor  of  Christ! 

Raphael's  career  was  destined  to  be  short,  as  it  wasbriUiaot, 
Possessed  of  a  delicate  constitution,  his  life  had  also  been 
spent  in  close  study  and  intense  mental  activity.  Ambilinm 
to  excel,  and  then  to  maintain  his  high  position,  he  overworb 
ed  himself,'and  exhausted  his  stock  of  vitality  faster  than  it 
could  be  replenished.  It  would  not  be  strange,  either,  if  Ibe 
loxiy-ioas  style  of  living  prevalent  in  the  court  of  Leo  tended 
to  beget  physical  enervation,  rather  than  mieculine  vigor. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  sickness  and  decline  was  a  cold 
contracted  by  exposure  after  rapid  walking  in  the  streets  of 
Kome.  A  fever  ensued,  which  hie  overtasked  energies  wnld 
not  resist,  and  which  was  only  aggravated  by  the  mal-pracllce 
of  hie  physician.  A  fortnight  of  illness,  and  all  was  over.  Ha 
had  not  given  the  finishing  touches  to  his  painting  of  tbe 
Trans  6  gu  rat  ion ;  he  had  not  completed  his  survey  of  the  tapo. 
graphy  and  antiquities  of  the  city;  his  career  as  an  architect 
was  only  just  opening  before  him;  when  auddenly  the  light  of 
his  genius  was  put  oat.  He  died  on  Good  Friday,  the  day  of 
his  birth,  just  thirty-seven  years  old.  His  body  lay  in  slate 
at  the  head  of  the  long  apartment  where  he  had  painted  the 
Transfiguration  hanging  npon  the  wall  above  him,  in  the  fall 
glow  of  its  recent  colore.    When  his  scholars  and  personal 
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friends  looked  in  upon  tho  scene,  they  bnrst  into  tears  and 
load  lameotations.  Crowds  of  rich  and  pour  came  to  witness 
hie  burial. 

"  When  R&phael  went, 
Hie  leavenly  f&ce  Uie  mirror  of  bis  mind, 
Hie  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovelf  things 
To  flock  to  and  inliabit ;  when  he  went. 
Wrapt  in  bis  aable  cloak,  the  cloak  he  won. 
To  Bleep  beneath  the  venerable  dome 
Bj  those  attended  nbo  in  life  had  loved, 
Had  worshiped,  following  in  his  steps  to  fame, 
('Twas  on  an  April  daj,  when  nature  smileii,) 
All  Rome  was  there.    Bat  ere  the  march  began, 
Bire  to  receive  their  charge  the  hearers  came, 
Who  had  not  sought  him  ?    And,  when  all  beheld 
Eim  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday 
Him,  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  hia  bead 
His  last  great  work  ;  when,  entering  in,  they  looked 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  the  master-piece, 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colorless ; 
Then  on  those  forma  divine  that  lived  and  breathed. 
And  would  live  on  for  ages ;  all  were  moved  ; 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  tondest  lamentations." 

He  was  baried  in  the  Pantheon,  by  the  side  of  Maria  di  Bi- 
bieona,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed. 

The  biographers  of  Raphael  make  little  mention  of  his  early 
education.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  such  a  father  as  his 
would  not  have  neglected  his  mental  training.  During  the 
eight  years  of  his  life  at  Perugia,  doubtlessi  the  study  of  books 
in  science  and  general  learning  occupied  a  share  of  his  atten- 
tion. It  is  known  that  he  was  well  versed  in  history  and 
poetry,  and  composed  occasional  sonnets.  His  letters  are 
written  in  polished  language.  His  researches  in  the  depart- 
ment of  antiquities,  sacred  and  secular,  and  his  varied  studies 
in  the  literature  of  his  profession,  must  have  furnished  him 
with  large  storoa  of  knowledge.  At  the  time  of  his  death  ho 
was  gathering  materials  for  a  comprehensive  history  of  Art. 

His  social  qualities  were  remarkable.  The  cotinteoance 
shown  in  his  portrait  indicates  gentleness  and  relinement  of 
feeling,  slightly  touched  with  poetic  melancholy.  Nature 
had  endowed  bitn  with  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  were  so  ordered  as  little  to  disturb  hia 
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placid  serenity.  His  afiTectionateneBs  and  generosity  were 
illnBtrated  in  hia  devoting  his  first  earnings  for  two  yean  lo 
the  eopport  of  hia  step-mother  and  slater.  At  Perugia,  Fbr- 
enco,  and  Rome,  he  made  friends  of  all  whom  he  met.  For 
Ms  e:irly  teacher,  Perugino,  he  ever  retained  the  warmest  re- 
gard. And  when  Pope  JuIIiib  ordered  the  paintings  of  all 
preceding  artists  in  .the  Vatican  to  be  destroyed,  to  make 
room  for  frescoes  by  Kaphiiel,  the  latter  interceded  for  the 
preservation  of  at  least  the  works  of  Peragino.  Instead  of 
disparaging  the  productions  of  other  masters,  in  order  to  ex- 
alt his  own,  he  aimed  simply  and  evermore  at  exeellence. 
Learning  something  from  others,  be  offered  to  teach  those 
who  would  learn  from  him.  He  helped  young  artiste  in  their 
studies,  freely  giving  them  his  own  designs,  and  not  seldom 
laying  aside  hisowo  works  to  aid  them  in  theirs.  Thatwordj 
chronicler  of  the  painters,  Vasari,  hardly  overstates  the  tmth 
when  he  says  of  Raphael :  "  The  power  was  accorded  to  him 
by  Heaven  of  bringing  all  who  approached  his  presence  iato 
barmotiy :  an  eSect  incoDceivably  surprising  in  our  calling, 
and  contrary  to  the  nature  of  our  artists.  Yet  all  of  everj 
grade  became  as  of  one  mind,  once  they  b^an  to  labor  m 
the  society  of  Raphael,  continuing  in  such  nnity  and  conconi 
that  all  harsh  feelings  and  evil  dispositions  became  sabdned, 
and  disappeared  in  his  presence;  every  vile  and  base  thouglit 
vanishing  before  his  influence.  At  no  other  time  has  sncb 
harmony  prevailed.  But  this  was  caused  by  hia  surpassing 
all  others  in  courtesy  as  well  as  art."  To  have  thus  com- 
manded the  love  of  his  professional  rivals,  some  of  whom 
were  older  than  himself,  is  proof  of  great  dignity  of  charac- 
ter, goodness  and  wisdom.  The  exception  to  this  in  the  case 
of  Michael  Angelo,  is  not  so  surprising  when  we  consider  the 
proud  and  overbearing  spirit  of  this  master,  conscious  of  great 
abilities  and  ambitious  of  artistic  pre-eminence.  With  Rs' 
phael,  though  by  no  means  a  perfect  man,  amiability,  like  hia 
eesthetic  feeling,  was  instinctive.  It  cost  him  little  effort  to 
be  gracious  and  courteous  to  everybody.  Yet  agtun,  it  is  highly 
to  his  credit,  that,  considering  the  flitterida  he  received  from 
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the  great  and  the  learned,  and  the  wealth  and  fame  he  ac- 
qaired,  he  was  not  lifted  tip  with  pride,  but  in  all  changes  of 
fortune  continued  modest  and  amiable  to  the  last.  A  man  of 
Bnch  a  spirit  must  have  possessed  an  inner  life  as  fruitful  of 
happiness  to  himself  as  it  was  beautiful  in  its  outward  ex- 
pression. His  sentiments,  hopes,  joys,  sorrows  and  aspira- 
tions have  found  scant  record  in  books,  but  many  of  them  are 
inscribed  on  the  pictured  halls  of  the  Vatican,  and  on  the 
walls  of  palaces,  churches,  convents  and  gaJIeries  of  art 
throughout  Europe. 

As  to  hie  relative  position  as  an  artist,  we  only  repeat  the 
judgment  of  centuries  in  placing  him  in  the  first .  rank.  He 
could  not  have  raised  the  standard  of  art  so  high  above  the 
low  state  in  which  he  found  it,  or  have  accomplished  such  an 
amount  of  work  in  so  short  a  life,  without  possessing  pre- 
eminent abilities  and  great  energy  of  character.  It  will  not 
be  maintained  that  he  surpassed  all  others  in  specific  fields  of 
art.  Angelo,  and  perhaps  Da  Vinci,  excelled  him  in  force  of 
conception  and  scope  of  design  }  Titian,  in  brilliancy  of  color- 
ing ;  Fra  Angelico,  in  spirituality  of  expression  ;  yet  when  the 
sum  of  gids  and  attainments  is  considered,  Kaphael's  com- 
pletaneas  will  lift  him  above  all  rivalry.  And  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  he  attained  this  eminence  before  he  had 
passed  middle  life. 

Great  as  was  his  genius,  he  never  supposed  that  it  wonld 
ensure  him  success  without  labor.  He  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  definition  of  genius  by  a  modem  writer,  as  the  capacity 
to  work.  Indeed  his  Uboriousness  gave  the  jealous  Angelo 
occasion  to  say  that  his  saccess  was  owing  more  to  hard  study 
than  to  genius.  In  his  early  Umbrtan  life,  he  showed  "  inde- 
scribable energy  and  application,"  learning  whatever  he  could 
from  books  and  nature,  and  from  the  instructions  of  Ferngioo. 
So  at  Florence,  where  the  field  of  observation  was  so  much 
wider,  his  mind  expanded  to  embrace  and  profit  by  his  op- 
portunities. So  also  at  Rome.  It  was  no  light  thing  for  him 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  genius,  living  and  dead  :  it  quick- 
ened his  thoughts,  fired  his  ambition,  and  spurred  him  on  to 
27 
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constant  and  earnest  endeavor.  Qn  receiving  any  new  com- 
mission,  be  at  once  sat  down  to  tbe  needful  preparatory  si  ndv, 
devoting  to  it  weeks,  and  sometimea  months  iu  GacceMion; 
and  when  tie  drew  oat  bis  designs  be  gave  tbem  the  bigbest 
bent  of  his  facultieit.  Thii4,  in  brief,  was  the  history  of  bis 
life,  and  wus  the  eecret  of  bia  success.  Not  that  genius  alone, 
or  labor  alone,  woald  have  made  bim  the  prince  of  p»intere, 
bat  labor  united  with  genios  j  labor  lifted  np  and  inspired  hj 
genius,  and  genius  controlled  and  made  practical  by  labor. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  Raphael  Sauzio  and 
Martin  Luther -were  born  the  same  year,  in  Central  En- 
rope,  and  only  a  few  hundred  miles  apart.  The  one  contrib- 
uted largely  to  adorn  and  make  illastrioos  the  Chnrch  nf 
Borne,  the  other  strove  as  earnestly  (o  pall  it  down.  What 
judgment  shall  be  passed  upon  their  respective  lives  and 
works?  Shall  we  say  of  Raphael  that  be  perverted  hi) 
powerx,  and  that  his  life  was  useless  1  Xot  so.  For  irhile 
some  of  his  productions  have  given  to  the  world  false  ideas  of 
Christianity — ^just  as  some  of  Milton's  poems  have  done— yet, 
on  the  whole,  his  works  have  been  fruitful  of  good.  His  car- 
toons for  the  Siatine  Chapel,  his  frescoes  in  the  Tatican,  and 
numerons  other  paintings,  illustrate  many  of  the  great  facb 
and  truths  of  religion  held  in  common  by  the  universal 
church,  and  teach  them  to  the  world,  ^e  afler  age,  vitli 
barely  less  impressiveness  than  it  could  be  done  by  priated 
book  or  the  human  voice.  Why  Qot  believe  that  such  great 
artists,  and  poets  likewise,  are  in  a  sense  inspired  of  God 
to  do  a  special  work?  Not  a  few  excellent  hymns  have 
been  written  by  men  whose  lives  were  far  from  rel^oQ^ 
Shakepeare,  for  whose  moral  character  no  high  claim  ^11  ^ 
set  up,  has  written  seutences  which  compel  mb  to  feel  that 
surely  a  Divine  breath  spoke  through  him,  and  that  he  va> 
half  unconscious  of  what  he  uttered.  The  architects  of  the 
old  cathedrals  "  bnilded  better  than  thiy  knew."  So  we  feel 
as  we  survey  the  life-work  of  such  men  as  Raphael ;  they 
were  in  God's  hand,  led  and  controlled  by  bim  ;  and,  though 
far  from  perfection,  we  oaunot  help  feeling  that  they  iftt' 
raised  up  to  do  a  great  and  good  service  for  the  race. 
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In  concluding  this  article,  we  might  refer  at  length  to 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  mtide  on  several  of  Raphael's 
works  ;  but  our  space  will  all^w  onlyiin  allusion  to  one  which 
seems  the  be»t  sustained,  viz.,  that  touching  the  anachronisms 
which  appear  in  the  accessories  of  miiny  of  his  paintings.  In 
the  Sistine  Madonna,  for  example,  we  have  St.  Sixtus  with 
his  robes  and  triple-crowned  hat,  on  one  side  of  Harj,  and 
St.  Barbara  and  the  tower  on  the  other.  Those  good-natured 
cherubs  in  t)ie  foregroand  we  are  rather  glad  to  see  there. 
Id  the  Mndomia  of  the  Fish,  we  have,  beside  our  blessed 
Ladj,  St.  Jerome  in  cardinal  robes,  and  the  angel  Raphael 
and  the  youthful  Tobit.  In  several  of  his  larger  works,  he 
introduces  the  faces  of  living  popes,  cardinals,  and  other  per- 
sonal friends  into  his  groups  of  historical  personages  who 
lived  centuries  before.  Now,  to  our  unsophisticated  eyes,  it 
seems  in  qnestionable  taste  thus  to  trifle  with  the  dignity  of 
art,  and  to  construct  historical  paintings  which  in  their  parts 
are  historically  untrue. 

But  siicli,  we  suppose,  was  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and 
Raphael  wished  to  please  his  muniGcent  patrons,  and  to  glo- 
rify holy  Mother  Church.  It  will  be  said,  too,  that  these 
Ucenses  were  taken  only  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  his  pic- 
tures, and  do  not  affect  their  m>iin  purpose.  Therefore  we 
will  not  press  our  complaint.  How  caa  we  indulge  in  petty 
fault-finding,  in  the  presence  of  such  overshadowing  excellen- 
cies? A.8  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  pages,  we 
would  rather  survey  Mont  Blanc  from  the  plain  than  from 
its  sides.  And  bo  will  we  continue  to  look  at  Raphael,  not 
only  not  disenchanted,  bat  with  increased  admiration  for  bis 
genius  and  bis  works. 
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An.  IT.— THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  OP  FRANCE. 

[Tbia  article  ia  extracted  from  ITit  SrttuA  Qttorterly  Rttittt  fw  April 
It  preaenta  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  preaent  ecclaaiasticai  criaii  in  the 
Beionned  Chur^  of  Fraooe.  The  previons  portion  of  the  article  te- 
vlewed  those  poiota  iu  the  hlaton'  of  thia  cnm'ch,  during  the  preaent 
ceiiturj,  with  which  we  are  more  familiar ;  showing  its  position  under 
Napoleon,  the  depreBBing  influence  of  ita  dependence  upon  the  Stale, 
ana  the  prc^reBs  of  opinion  in  respect  U)  the  separation  of  Cbnrch  and 
State,  to  which  question  the  ecclesiastical  contest  now  converge*  moie 
and  more.  The  eervices  of  Samuel  Vincent,  of  Vivet,  and  of  Adolpk 
Monod,  are  correctly  appreciated.  At  the  time  at  which  our  extract*  be- 
gin, the  Jrehive*  da  Chrutianisme  was  vigorously  propagatiug  the  evugel- 
loal  cause  ;  and  Lt  &n)«ur,  edited  bj-M.  Luttcroth,  was  conducted  in ibe 
apirit  of  Tivet,  advocating  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  U.  F. 
Itonod  atated  the  motto  of  the  Evangehcal  party  in  the  Natjooal  Church, 
in  the  following  form :  "  We  will  act  with  the  cunsietoriea  wherever  w* 
can,  without  them  if  we  find  it  necessarj,  and  against  them  if  tfaej  com- 
pel ne  BO  to  do."  The  journal  Lt  Lien  edited  by  the  elder  Coquerel, 
defended  the  anpport  of  worship  b/  the  State  from  the  rationalislic 
point  of  view.  L  Espiranee  was  Ute  organ  of  the  orthodox  party,  whid 
approved  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  The  orthodox  ^rty  hil 
also  now  become  so  etrong  that  they  could  form  the  Society  for  Pnmli'f 
the  Gtntral  JnUrttU  of  ProteAantitn  on  such  a  baeis  aa  to  exclude  UnlU- 
tionalistic  party.  The  Ctntrat  Evangtliaii  Society,  of  an  earher  date,  *1hi 
promoted  evangelical  views.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  the  chuck 
at  the  time  that  this  narrative  opens.  The  account  of  Guizot'a  ceiirH, 
and  the  eztruits  from  hia  remarkable  oration,  will  atb«ct  special  istei- 
osb — EniToss.] 

SucB  was  the  position  of  Frencli  Protestantism  when  the 
BevolntiOD  of  1848  burst  forth.  This  unlooked-for  conTulsion 
threw  everything  into  uncertainty.  Inetitutiona  the  most 
deeply  rooted  tottered  under  the  stormy  wind  now  pasnog 
over  the  whole  European  continentt  But  it  was  sooo  pet- 
oeived  that  the  new  Bepublic  would  be  very  lenient,  uvl 
would  interfere  bat  little  with  the  constitution  of  French  so- 
ciety. After  the  first  moments  of  terror,  the  extreme  parti- 
sans of  the  anion  of  Gharch  and  State  were  re-assored.  Many 
of  them,  no  doubt,  regretted  having,  in  an  official  meeting 
held  at  Paris  three  months  after  the  events  of  Fehmuy, 
urged  the  convocation  of  a  Synod.  When  once  decided,  hov- 
ever,  it  could  not  be  adjourned  ;  and  in  the  moDtb  of  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  the  first  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
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nineteeDth  century  was  coavesed.  The  elections,  in  the  ab- 
Bence  of  precise  laws,  were  marked  by  Duraeroae  irregnlari- 
ties ;  bnt  it  was  certainly,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  representation 
of  the  cbarchee.  As  the  Synod  had  not  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Government,  none  of  its  deuisiona  had  the  force  of  law. 
Its  importance  was  therefore  simply  moral ;  bnt  in  this  point 
of  view  it  was  not  sm^l,  since  the  project  of  organization 
which  it  laid  down  has  remained  like  a  otake  in  the  ground, 
by  which  the  road  since  traversed  may  be  measured.  The 
first  qnestion  discussed  was  that  of  the  constitntional  basis  of 
the  Reformed  Ghnrch  of  France  ;  and  the  stibjiict  was  treated 
by  UM.  F.  Monod  and  Agenor  de  Oasparin  with  a  precision 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  They  demanded  that  the 
Synod  sbonld  decree  the  principle  that  the  Reformed  Church, 
as  a  whole,  like  the  Christian  Chnrch,  rests  on  a  confession  of 
faith.  The  discassion  was  very  full  and  very  animated.  The 
Bationnlistic  party  took  np  its  old  theme  of  nniversal  tolera- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  orthodox,  feeling  very  sore  that 
the  Assembly  would  not  vote  a  confesdioa  of  faith,  asserted 
that  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Ohnrch  had  never  been  ab- 
n^ted,  and  that  it  was  adequately  expressed  in  the"  confes- 
sion of  faith  as  well  as  in  the  liturgies.  One  is  surprised  that 
rach  an  ai^ument  ebonld  have  been  allowed  ;  for  of  what 
avail  is  a  document  which  really  binds  no  one  in  a  wholly 
moral  society  7  It  is  the  present  belief  that  one  requires  to 
know  ;  not  that  of  former  generations.  Under  the  inspiration 
of  these  different  motives,  the  following  order  of  the  day  was 
voted  :  "  The  Assembly,  seeing  that  it  is  proved  on  examina- 
tion of  the  papers  of  the  Consistorial  Assembly  that  the  gen- 
erality  oT  churches  have  expressed  the  wish  that  its  delibera- 
lions  sbonld  not  touch  upon  dogmatic  questions,  and  also  that 
it  is  evident  from  the  discassion  in  which  it  has  just  engaged 
that  the  moment  has  not  yet  arrived  to  disturb  the  statu  quo 
in  this  respect,  reserves  these  questions,  and  resolves  that  a 
commission  shall  be  immediately  named  to  prepare  the  plan 
of  an  address  to  the  chnrches  as  a  preamble  to  a  subsequent 
project  of  administration." 
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The  address  voted  waa  a  vagne  homily  woven  of  Scripture 
texts  well  kiiowD  to  be  understood  in  different  senses  b;  the 
various  members  of  the  Assembly.  But  it  wa^  i^o  snch  eqaiv- 
ocal  document  that  could  p&ss  for  a  profession  of  Cliri^tian 
faith  in  a  Synod  where,  according  to  the  vigorous  expression 
of  M.  F.  MoDod,  the  distance  between  one  party  aod  aootlier 
was  as  great  as  that  between  two  different  religions.  All  tliat 
was  gained  was  that  the  confession  of  faith  of  La  Rochelle 
was  virtually  laid  aside  ;  that  it  would  no  longer  have  the 
force  of  law,  and  would  bind  no  one  in  thd  Church  Duless  it 
should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  project  of  organiMtion. 
It  WRS  thus  that  the  representatives  of  the  Church  ratified 
the  elimination  of  the  rnle  of  doctrine  and  discipline  which 
the  State  had  in  fact  abrogated  on  occasion  of  the  dismissal  of 
M.  A.  Monod.  The  confirmed  statu  quo  involved  the  abecDce 
of  any  dogmatic  basis,  since  the  pastors  were  nominated  and 
approved  without  any  profession  being  legally  demanded,  each 
consistory  acting  just  as  it  liked  in  this  respect.  An  evangel- 
ical consistory  would  of  course  be  directed  in  its  choice  by 
the  known  convictions  of  a  candidate;  but  of  any  general  or 
ecclesiastical  rule  there  was  not  a  trace.  Now,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose that,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  the  State,  the  legis- 
lature had  explicitly  ratified  the  confessioD  of  faith  bikI  ^ 
rule  of  discipline  (which  was  not  the  case,)  still  the  vote  of 
the  Synod  of  1848  was  sufficient  to  establish  that  the  old  doc- 
trinal rule  had  been  legally  set  aside.  As  to  the  con^-titniion 
which  resulted  from  the  deliberations  uf  the  Asseinbly,  't 
wonid  be  useless  to  dwell  on  it,Bince  it  has  never  been  brought 
into  operation.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  stating  tbat  the 
synodal  8y8t«m  was  re-established,  but  that  nothing  8ppe»» 
among  the  characteristics  of  the  Synod  implying  ihe  exietence 
of  a  confession  of  faith.  What  is  more  important  is,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  religious  conditions  in  the  electoral  regulalions. 
This  is  the  essential  point  of  the  significant  Article  No.  !•: 
"  The  elders  shall  be  named  by  the  Protestants  i^ed  twenty- 
five,  who  have  been  for  a  year  in  the  church,  can  prove  their 
first  communion,  and  recognize  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God. 
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and  the  only  mle  of  faith."  It  waa,  moreover,  understood  ihat 
this  iast  cUuae  shonld  merely  be  read  from  the  pulpit  wilhout 
theelectont  being  required  to  express  their  individual  assent. 
Such  a  regulation  in  a  church  in  which  t)ie  interpretations  of 
the  essential  doclrines  of  the  Goxpel  were  radically  different 
one  from  another,  had  no  real  efficncy.  A  man  w&a  qunlified 
to  enter  on  the  pastoral  office  by  having  his  diploma,  being  a 
Prenchmiin,  and  receiving  consecration  from  seven  pastors. 
The  greatest  blessing  that  has  fallen  on  the  Refoimed  Church 
of  France  waa  that  the  sanction  of  Qovernraent  was  not  ob- 
tained for  this  miserable  project,  devised,  no  doubt  conscien- 
tioDsly,  as  the  best  that  could  be  procured  from  so  mixed  an 
assembly,  but  which  sanctioned  tlie  equivocations  and  imper- 
fections of  a  false  position.  The  true  meaning  of  the  project 
was  shown  by  the  resignation  of  MM.  A  de  Gaaparin  and  F. 
MoDod..  The  latter,  pastor  of  the  most  important  church  in 
France,  unhesitatingly  abandoned  bia  fine  position,  becanae 
his  conscience  no  longer  permitted  him  to  serve  a  Church 
which  had,  of  its  own  free  will,  sanctioned  an  irregularity  in- 
tolerable in  his  eyes.  This  resignation  is  one  of  the  acta  most 
hoDorable  to  contemporary  French  Protestantism;  for  what- 
ever judgment  we  may  form  of  it  from  an  ecclesiastical  point 
of  view,  we  cannot  but  accord  to  it  unreserved  admiration  if 
we  estimate  at  their  true  worth  disinlerented  sacrilices  to 
tmth  and  to  conscience. 

It  waa  shortly  after  these  events  that  tiie  free  churches  al- 
ready existing  in  France  formed  a  synodal  association,  founded 
on  the  double  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  the  individual  profession  of  faith.  This  organization,  amid 
many  difficulties,  is  still  in  full  vigor.  Nor  is  it  a  fact  oC  small 
importance,  that  an  independent  Church  should  exist,  resting 
on  true  principles,  and  serving  as  a  vanguard  to  the  Evangel- 
ical party.  It  ofTers  a  safe  refuge,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
practical  lesson,  amidst  the  gloomy  strugglea  of  the  present 
day. 

Prom  1848  to  1851,  the  Reformed  Church  returned  to  the 
old  Bysteu  ;  the  new  organization  not  acting  for  a  single  day, 
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and  the  coneistories  contiaaing  to  be  recruited  from  the  moBt 
highly  taxed  of  the  community.  But  all  was  changed  after 
the  events  of  December  1851,  which  pkced  France  for  eame 
months  nnder  a  dictatorial  rule.  No  one  knew  at  night  what 
would  be  decreed  on  the  morrow.  Those  who  enjoyed  snr- 
prises  may  have  found  something  to  compensate  them  for  the 
loss  of  political  liberty.  One  fine  morning,  Miirch  26, 1853, 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France  awoke  constituted  &new, 
without  liaving  fo  grope  through  all  the  difficulties  of  a  long 
deliberation.  There  could  be  do  question  of  synods  Id  an  or- 
ganizntion  bom  under  the  inspiration  of  the  regime  of  Decein- 
ber,  which  no  one  will  accnae  of  an  exaggerated  tenderness 
for  deliberative  assemblies.  Councils  of  presbyters  replaced 
the  local  consistories,  and  were  themselves  connected  with  the 
general  conaiatories.  The  electoral  law  eetabliehed  universal 
suffrage,  without  requiring  any  conditions  but  those  of  age, 
residence,  a  certificate  of  firiiit  communion,  and  a  vague  pro- 
fession of  Httachment  to  the  established  worship.  There  was 
here  evidently  no  adeqnate  guarantee  for  evangelical  faith. 
The  councils  of  presbyters  were  to  be  partially  renewed  every 
third  year.  This  fine  system  was  completed  by  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  central  conncil  cboaen  for  the  first  time,  at  least  by 
the  State,  which  was  to  mediate  between  the  churches  and 
the  civil  power.  The  character  if  tics  of  this  new  body  were 
not  clearly  defined.  It  might  easily  become  despotic.  At  all 
events,  it  was  the  cauae  of  great  anxiety  to  all  who  were  cun- 
cemed  for  the  liberties  of  the  Charch,  This  was  not  the 
case  with  the  leaders  of  the  nationalistic  party.  They  found 
it  very  convenient  to  have  a  sort  of  civil  magistracy  at  the 
head  of  the  Church,  since  they  were  very  sore  that  it  wag  not 
from  that  aide  that  they  need  apprehend  the  introductiooof 
disturbing  religious  reforms.  A  most  animated  discussion 
mark^  the  conferences  held  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1853. 
The  Evangelical  party  demanded  from  whence  had  come  "  this 
thunderbolt,"  and  with  whom  had  originated  thia  re-oi^nniaa- 
tion  which  the  Government  would  never  have  deviaed  for 
itself.     Strauge  sayings  were  repeated  that  had  been  uttered 
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before  witnesoeSgimplTing  that  a  Government  which  bad  done 
away  with  a  political  asBembly  might  also,  at  its  pleasnre, 
change  the  organization  of  a  Church.  It  wan,  in  fact,  verv 
well  known  whence  the  first  idea  of  the  decree  had  come,  and 
no  one  would  need  other  proof  of  this  who  observed  from  what 
party  it  received  expressions  of  affection  that  had  all  the 
blindness  of  paternal  feeling.  It  seemed  like  a  repetition  of 
the  famone  jadgment  of  Solomon. 

Bat  it  was  in  vain  to  dii>iaas  or  to  protest.  The  decree  was 
in  fall  force.  The  debates  at  this  period  turned  rather  opon 
its  applications.  The  Evangelical  party  songht  to  reduce  the 
powers  of  the  Central  Conncil  as  far  as  popsible,  while  the 
rationalists  openly  demanded  their  extension.  This  latter 
party  committed  a  great  imprudence.  Its  chief  leader,  the 
pastor  A.  Coqnerel  the  elder,  published  a  project  of  disci- 
pline, which  contained  the  two  following  articles  :  "Art.  166. 
The  Central  Council  is  composed  of  thirty-one  members ;  that 
is  to  say,  ten  pastors  in  office,  twenty  elders,  and  the  sob- 
director  of  all  pnblic  worship  that  is  not  Catholic."  "Art. 
167.  The  ten  pastors  are  named  by  decree.  Each  consistory 
places  one  of  its  lay  members  on  the  general  list  of  the  hun- 
dred and  five  elders  presented  by  the  consistories  ;  the  Gov- 
ernment chooses  the  twenty  lay  members  of  the  Conncil  who 
are  named  by  'decree,  as  is  also  the  president."  In  other 
word-i,  a  Government  Commission  was  to  mle  the  Church  in- 
stead of  its  own  Synods.  And  this  is  what  men  dared  to  de- 
mand in  the  oame  of  liberalism  1  The  Church  is  surrendered 
to  the  civil  power,  because  it  is  feared  th^t,  left  to  herself,  she 
should  awake  and  commit  the  intolerable  presumption  of  pro- 
fessing a  definite  faith  and  ordering  her  own  discipline.  The 
Evangelical  party  was  iadoced,  by  the  attitude  of  its  adver- 
saries, to  demand  more  urgently  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Synods.  There  was  one  moment,  indeed,  when  the  rational- 
istic party  appeared  to  join  in  this  movement,  but  tbe  agree- 
ment did  not  Inst  long.  The  partisans  of  doctrinal  anarchy 
soon  recognized  that  the  Synods  would  be  dangerous  for  them, 
and  they  hesitated  not  to  abjure  tbe  most  glorious  tradition  of 
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their  Church  by  opposing  the  re-establishment  of  its  most 
neceesarj'  iiislitutionij.  This  question  of  Sj'Dods  provoked  very 
animated  discussion,  which  had  the  advantage  of  showing  to 
what  extent  Rationalistic  liberalism  was  prepared  to  RacriSct 
the  frecdona  of  the  religions  commnnity  to  the  civil  power, 
provided  thnt  power  would  gnarantee  its  own  safety  ;  tliat  ii 
to  B»y,  the  continuance  of  that  eccIesiaBtical  disorder  nhich 
permitted  the  co-existence  of  radical  divergences  within  the 
same  Church. 

We  have  now  reached  the  most  agitated  period  of  the  ec- 
cleaiaBtictil  crisis ;  but  in  order  to  nnderstand  its  true  charac- 
ter, we  most  look  at  the  theological  crisis  which  arose  in 
France  nearly  fifteen  yeare  aj^o.  If  the  old  Rationalistic  party 
had  remained  such  as  it  had  been  for  forty  years, — futhfnL 
that  is,  to  a  dull  and  frigid  supernal umlism, — it  woald  not 
have  caused  the  scandals  and  aroused  the  opposition  which 
have  made  so  great  a  stir  in  modern  times.  We  shall  regard 
the  theological  crisis  only  in  its  relation  to  the  eccleeiartiral 
one,  for  it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  describe  it  fuUf 
ill  a  few  pages. 

The  old  Rationalism  had  come  from  Geneva,  and  had  pre- 
served its  prudent  and  moderate  character,  uttering  no  rash 
negations,  but  contenting  itself  with  quietly  taking  ont,  orat 
least  passing  over,  the  tragic  and  sublime  side  of  revelntioD— 
all  thiit  the  Bible  calls  the  foolishness  of  the  cross.  Soperfr 
cial  minds  accordingly  imagined  that  it  was  nnjnstly  charged 
with  asi^ailing  the  essence-  of  Christianity.  As  it  led  to  no 
scandals,  a  goodly  number  of  pious  men,  attached  to  the  Evan- 
gelical faith,  thought  that  they  ought  not  to  declare  open  war 
with  it,  and  thnit  an  equilibrium  should  be  maintained  between 
the  two  parties.  With  a  clear  conscience,  they  yielded  to 
compromises  that  were  full  of  danger  for  the  future.  Tbef 
occaaionally  voted  for  pastors  well  known  for  their  attwb- 
ment  to  the  rationalistic  party.  But  after  the  year  1852  all 
was  changed.  The  prudence  and  timidity  of  the  GeDevgu 
theology  was  followed  by  German  boldness.  A  stormy  breew 
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from  QermAny  passed  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  they  were 
led  by  degrees  to  extreme  negations, — to  that  point,  i.  c, 
where  all  positive  religion  is  at  an  end.  The  first  shock  of 
this  new  movement  was  given  by  a  very  important  event, 
which  occasioned  violent  debates.  This  was  the  resignation 
by  M.  Edmond  Soberer  of  his  professorship  of  theology  at  the 
Oratoire  at  Geneva,  in  which  his  colleagues  were  MM.  Guns- 
sen  and  Merle  d'Aubign^.  This  act  is  well  known  to  have 
been  induced  by  a  letter  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  the 
learned  theologian  decidedly'rejected  the  notion  of  any  special 
inspiration  for  our  sacred  books. 

To  comprehend  the  sense  and  bearing  of  this  important  act, 
which  led  to  consequences  so  momentous,  we  must  cast  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  condition  of  French  Protestant  theology  rat  this 
period.  We  need  not  speak  of  the  rationalistic  party,  which 
had  not  then  got  beyond  a  snpematuralistic  Sooinianism. 
Unanimity  on  all  points  no  longer  existed  in  the  Evangelical 
camp,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  revival.  There  was,  nn- 
donbtedly,  a  general  agreement  in  accepting  the  great  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity ;  bat  while  some  interpreted 
these  doctrines  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  re- 
vival, which  bad  been  but  a  reflection  of  that  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, othei:8  had  felt  the  necessity  of  widening  their 
doctrinal  Bystem.  They  rightly  deemed  that  the  human  and 
moral  element  was  not  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  reigning 
theolo^,  which  presented  the  dogma  of  predestination  wfth- 
ont  any  modification,  and  identified  inspiration  with  an  abso- 
lute tkeopneuetie.  These  moderate  views  were  traceable  to 
Vinet,  in  the  countries  where  French  was  spoken,  and  in  Ger- 
many to  the  Evangelical  libernl  theology  represented  by  such 
illustrious  men  as  Neander,  Tholuck,  Julius  Mtiller,  Ullmann, 
and  Dorner.  It  is  important  to  prove  that  what  has  since 
b<wn  wrongly  called  the  third  party,  was  already  constituted 
before  the  theolt^ical  "  left"  had  engaged  in  the  conflict ;  for 
this  fact  shows  that  the  change  did  not  arise  from  a  compro- 
mise, but  from  a  deep  and  serious  need  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 
Therefore  is  it  that.we  find  this  party  in  the  present  day  fully 
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developed,  parening  its  work  with  faith  and  courage,  and  cm- 
tinnall;  draniog  into  its  ranks  those  who  wish  neither  tore- 
noance  the  everlastiug  Gospel,  nor  to  abstain  from  the  earn- 
est  and  conscientioQs  treatment  of  the  qneetioos  originated 
by  modern  thoaght.  M.  Scherer,  after  having  first  professed 
rigid  orthodoxy,  attached  himself  later  to  the  liberal  eTaDget- 
ical  party,  and  from  his  vast  learning,  and  his  admirable  tal- 
ent as  an  ingenious  and  pointed  writer,  became  one  of  its  most 
eminent  representatives.  He  exerted  immense  inflaence  over 
the  students  of  the  Oratoire,  and  defended  the  canae  of  Chria- 
tiao  individnaliem  in  bis  joarnal,  La  Biformalum,  with  a  seal 
often  implacable,  bnt  always  brilliunt.  The  views  domioaDt 
in  the  Oratoire  at  Geneva  were  those  of  the  old  orthodoxy, 
with  all  its  most  charactaristic  features.  The  celebrated  his- 
torian of  the  Reformation,  U.  Herle  d'Aabign^,  had  not  beea 
required  by  the  nature  of  his  work  to  define  his  opinions  with 
so  mnch  precision  as  his  venerated  colleague,  M.  Gaussen,— • 
man  distinguished  alike  for  hie  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
and  nniversally  regarded  with  most  affectionate  respect.  Hii 
well-known  work  on  "La  Th^pneostie"  stated  the  dt^msof 
plenary  inspiration  with  a  strictness  such  as  oar  Reformen 
had  never  known,  refnsing  even  to  a  moderate  religions  criti- 
cism all  its  legitimate  rights.  M.  Scheter's  letter  contained 
an  energetic  protest  against  these  exaggerations ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  in  it  the  first  symptoms  of  a  reaction,  which  might 
lead  very  far  if  it  were  not  held  under  restraint.  The  shock 
through  the  religions  world  was  great,  but  no  one  expected 
the  crisis  that  would  follow.  There  was  very  soon  founded  at 
Strasburg  a  "  Revue  de  Tb^logie  et  de  Philosopbie,"  conduct' 
ed  with  superior  talent  by  U&I.  Colani  and  Scherer. 

It  was  not  known  as  yet  how  far  they  were  going.  AtGnit. 
it  seemed  that  nothing  was  intended  but  a  scientific  jonmal 
in  which  the  opinions  of  all  sides  might  be  represented.  The 
adherents  of  the  Evangelical  liberal  theology  gave  therefore 
their  support  to  the  new  "  Revue."  But  the  good  nnderstand- 
ing  could  not  last  long.  It  soon  became  evident  that  on  om 
very  grave  point  MM.  Colani  and  Scherer  separated  them- 
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selves  from  the  great  Christian  tradition — that  they  held  very 
lightly  hy  the  eternal  Divinity  of  Christ.  On  the  question  of 
authority,  they  advocated  an  absolute  subjectivity,  admitting 
even  that,  in  case  of  opposition  between  the  individual  con- 
science and  Christ,  the  former  must  be  obeyed.  The  "Revue 
de  Th^logie"  very  soon  cast  away  the  opinions  which  would 
have  served  it  for  ballast,  and'  spread  all  sail  towards  new 
shores.  It  raised  at  one  and  the  same  time  all  the  problems, 
critical  and  metaphysical,  which  had  disturbed  the  theology 
of  Qermaoy  during  the  last  half-century,  and  it  did  this  with  the 
precisioa  and  sublety  of  the  French  mind,  boldly  dispersing 
all  vagueness  and  obecarity.  This  sudden  invasion  of  the 
negative  German  science  produced  a  great  sensation,  espe- 
dally  on  youthful  minds,  thrown  without  preparation  into  the 
vortex.  From  criticism  the  "Revue"  passed  to  metaphysics. 
It  bad  began  by  elevating  the  conscience  to  supreme  authori- 
ty. A  breath  of  mysticism  pervaded  its  first  writings,  even 
when  their  conclosions  were  negative.  But  by  degrees  this 
influence  disappeared,  and  the  name  of  reason  was  wholly  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  conscience.  The  notion  of  the  supernat- 
ural gradually  subsided.  M.  Scherer's  last  article  in  the  "Re- 
vue" may  be  regarded  as  his  farewell  to  theology,  and  it  is 
the  farewell  of  a  gloomy  sadness,  ending  in  scepticlsoi.  He 
has  since  devoted  himself  altogether  to  pure  literature,  and 
has  become  the  rival  of  M.  de  Sainte  Beuve,  in  a  system  which 
may  be  called  NihUiam,  since  it  admits  not 'in  theory  any  defi- 
nite principles,  starting  from  nothing  to  arrive  at  nothing,  and 
asking  if  all  be  not  an  infinite  illosion.  From  this  moment 
tbeolc^y  has  no  claim  to  inquire  into  the  labors  of  M.  Scherer. 
He  has  placed  himself  on  a  shifting  ground,  where  we  can 
neither  reach  nor  follow  him.  His  old  friends  have  continued 
the  work  that  had  been  begun,  bat  without  the  enthusiasm 
that  marks  new  undertakings.  The  "Revue"  bas  not  since 
excited  the  same  lively  interest  that  formerly  secured  for  it 
so  great  an  influence.  Its  editor,  H.  Colani,  has  only  written 
in  it  at  rare  intervals.  If  he  has  not  followed  H.  Scherer  to 
his  farthest  point,  he  has  more  and  more  resolutely  eliminated 
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tlie  Eapematnral  element  from  religion,  and  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  this  path  by  almoet  all  hid  fellow  laborers.  It  is 
fltrange  thut  in  this  negative  belief,  two  systems,  once  eo  dif- 
ferent, have  met  at  Inst, — the  bold  and  mystical  spirit  nbich 
created  tlie  "  Revue  de  Th^ologie,"  and  the  old  Genevan  and 
French  rationalism.  This  fusion  ia  one  of  the  characteristic 
signs  of  the  position  of  men's  minds.  It  was  not  possible  that 
the  mitigated  .rationalism  which  fionriabed  in  calmer  izjs 
should  long  resist  the  new  influences  that  had  just  arisen.  It 
tried  hard  through  some  of  its  recognized  loaders  to  maintAiii 
its  former  position.  After  the  r^BignatioD  of  M.  Scherer,  MM. 
Munier  and  Cbenevi&re,  professors  at  Geneva,  published  nfa- 
tations  of  hia  letter,  in  which  they  defended  the  authority  o( 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Some  years  later,  M.  Coqaerel  the 
elder,  brought  out  a  "  Christalogie,"  rather  Arian  than  Soci- 
niaii,  and  in  which  the  favorite  theses  of  snpernaturalism  were 
put  forth.  But  how  could  the  party,  as  a  whole,  defend  itself 
against  the  new  theology  ?  It  was  only  connected  with  a  ss- 
pematuralistic  Christianity  by  an  external  tie  that  toiicb«l 
not  the  heart  or  conscience.  On  another  side  it  had  alwap 
asserted  the  unlimited  freedom  of  religious  thought.  Hov 
then  should  it  say,  "  Hitherto  sbalt  thon  come,  and  no  farther?" 
Moreover,  it  was  not  burdened  with  much  science,  while  the 
new  school  had  a  vast  amount  of  learning  always  ready  for 
use.  It  is  not  sarprising,  therefore,  that  the  "  Revue  de  Tfai- 
ologie"  should  have  gradually  absorbed  the  old  rationalistic 
party.  No  alliance  succeeded  better  ihan  this,  in  an  age  when 
every  hind  was  tried.  Let  us  remember  also,  that  orthodoxy 
in  its  various  gradations  furnished  its  contingent  to  the  new 
rationalism,  and  has,  indeed,  given  it  some  of  its  boldest  chant 
pions.  It  has  not,  however,  been  itself  broken  up,  like  the 
old  rationalism.  It  has  had  defections,  but  has  not  lost  it£ 
colors  in  the  fight.  Never,  on  the  contrary,  did  it  own  more 
adherents  than  at  the  present  day. 

"We  must  allow,  however,  that  the  rationalistic  party-— or 
the  Liberal  party,  as  it  prefers  to  call  itself— has  advanced 
with  great  strides  in  the  path  of  transcendental  negations.   It 
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would  be  unjust  indeed  to  attribute  the  same  opinions  to  all 
its  adherents ;  but  of  whxt  account  afe  individiml  divergeo' 
oies  when  it  is  once  well  underatooJ  that  even  the  few  who 
have  kept  aomewliat  behind  the  rest,  by  retaining  some  shreda 
of  the  great  Christiun  tradition,  attach  no  importance  to  them, 
since  they  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  thoye  of  ex-. 
treme  views,  and  show  themselves  always  disposed  to  plead 
tbeir  cause  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  We  are  wai^  - 
ranted,  therefore,  in  disregarding  these  slight  differences, 
which  exert  no  influence  over  the  progress  of  minds.  The 
progress  of  the  rationalistic  party  reminds  one  of  a  steeple- 
chase, each  one  recklessly  trying  to  get  before  the  others.  In 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  what  we  may  call  ihis/ever  of  ne- 
gation, it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  mention  some  significant  pub- 
lications. After  M.  Scherer,  and  since  his  recent  movements, 
If.  Albert  R^ville  has  been  the  most  marked  man  in  the  camp. 
He  presents  a  striking  example  of  the  transformation  that  has 
been  wrought-  in  the  old  rationalism.  The  son  of  a  feijerable 
pastor,  who  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry  decidedly 
promoted  supernaturalism  by  his  words  and  his  writings,  and 
who  was  the  friend  of  Archbishop  Whately  and  the  trans- 
lator of  his  works,  M.  Albert  K^ville  began  his  course  in  the 
same  direction.  But  be  soon  broke  through  bis  leading-strings, 
and  took  up  bis  position  by  writing  witty  and  learned  articlee 
for  the  journal  Le  lAen.  His  genius  took  a  high  flight.  GTift- 
ed  with  a  remarkable  fluency  of  style,  a  mind  at  once  lively 
and  singularly  logical,  he  speedily  became  one  of  the  moat  in- 
fluential members  of  the  theological  "left,"— one  indeed  of  its 
recognized  leaders.  He  was  fortunate  enough  moreover, 
thanks  to  his  talents,  to  get  into  the  '■  Revue  dee  deux  Mon- 
dea,"  which,  of  all  French  literary  journals,  has  the^  largest 
circulation.  And  he  mounted  this  rostrum,  from  which  he 
could  be  heard  bo  far,  to  maintain  the  most  decided  natural- 
ism. We  shall  not  be  doing  him  an  injustice  if  we  say  that 
what  was  inost  characteristic  in  his  opinions  was  precisely  the 
denial  of  all  supernatural  elements  in  Religion.  This  is  not 
with  him  a  principle   that  has  to  be  extracted  by  argument 
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from  a  mass  of  other  ideas,  bat  one  which  he  conatantly  and 
openly  advocates.  The  laws  of  nature  are  in  his  view  a  pe^ 
manent  and  neceagary  mode  of  the  Divine  activity,  and  cannot 
therefore  have  been  superseded  in  any  caae — the  enpernatnral 
would  be  the  auper-Divitiel — which  implies  an  obviooa  contre- 
dictioo.  Henceforth  Chriatiaoity  is  nothing  more  than  the 
natnral  evolution  of  humiinity.  Tfaia  humanity  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  How  ?  No  one  knows.  It  first  exhibits 
itaelf  physically — animal  life  predominates  in  its  early  stages. 
By  d^reea  it  rises  through  all  successive  religions  till  it 
reaches  its  ideal  in  the  man  Jesus,  in  whom  the  Divine  idea 
shines  forth  in  all  its  brilliasce.  Thus  all  foDdamental  doc- 
trines vanish — the  fall  as  well  as  the  redemption — and  nothing 
is  left  to  US  but  a  wholly  human  religion.  We  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  criticise  the  system,  but  only  stating  its  essentidl  bear 
inga.  This,  tlien,  is  what  M.  Albert  R^ville  teaches  in  bis  ds- 
merons  writings,  what  he  preaches  with  force  and  clearneu 
in  the  churches  of  France  that  are  open  to  him,  when,  leavii^ 
his  own  church  at  Rotterdam,  be  frequentlj  makea  tom 
among  them  in  compliance  with  the  Dumeroiis  requests  ad- 
dressed to  him.  The  same  denial  of  the  anpernatnral  is  wd 
to  be  found  also  in  the  writings  of  M.  P^caut,  who  has  made 
himaelf  universally  respected  by  the  religious  tone  of  his  mind, 
maintained  throughout  the  varying  phases  of  his  doctrinal 
notioDB.  He  published  in  1859  a  book  entitled  "  Le  Christ  et 
la  Conacience,"  in  which,  not  content  with  removing  every 
miracuIouB  element  from  religion,  be  qnestioued  the  peffect 
sanctity  of  Jesus  Chriat,  and  tried  to  show  that  the  Scripture 
words  could  not  rightly  be  applied  to  Him :  "  He  was  in  all 
things  like  aa  we  are,yci«aiAotrf«'»."  The  issue  of  M.PtokUt^s 
ayatem  was  to  reduce  the  true  religion  to  the  elements  of  a 
theism  without  dogma  or  miracle.  He  maintained  ^e  saniB 
thesis  in  a  second  book  entitled  "  Le  Th^isme  Chretien,"  pub- 
lished in  1864.  In  this  aa  in  the  former  work  he  confessed 
that  there  was  no  place  in  the  actual  Church  in  its  present 
state  for  views  such  as  his,  and  gave  his  readers  to  understand 
that  a  new  framework  must  be  created  for  doctrines  so  new. 
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Hia  first  book  had  been  criticised  in  the  ratioDalistic  eamp, 
which  had  bitlierto  iDsisted  on  the  person  of  Christ  as  being 
the  centre  of  religion.  The  notion  of  the  ideal  man  which  H. 
R^ville  had  set  forth,  was  rudely  assailed  by  this  bold  attack 
t^iost  the  mond  perfeolionof  Jesus.  The  second  of  M.  Pe- 
cant's  books  on  the  contrary  was  received  by  the  party  with 
eulogiums,  with  one  exception.  He  was  reproached  for  wish- 
ing to  teach  Ills  doctrine  outside  the  Church.  Why  did  he 
not  e«sert  the  anlimited  freedom  of  religious  thought?  M. 
P^caat  seems  to  have  been  convinced  by  these  fine  reason- 
ings, for  in  his  last  work,  "De  I'Avenir  du  Protestantism e," 
he  openly  claims  his  place  within  the  limits  of  official  Pro- 
teetantiem.  He  maintains  that  his  views  have  as  much  right 
as  any  others  to  be  produced  within  the  Church,  and  that  in 
fact  tliroagh  thein  alone  will  the  Church  be  able  to  realize  the 
grand  future  to  which  it  is  destined.  This  new  position  which 
M.  P^caut  has  taken  up  is  of  very  great  importance,  for  it  de- 
notes to  what  extent  public  opinion  baa  advanced  in  this  di- 
rection. That  which  would  have  appeared  some  years  ago  an 
nuwarranted  presumption,  is  now  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  work  of  M.  Th^ophile  Bost,  a  Belgian  pastor,  on 
Liberal  Protestantism,  teaches  the  same  doctrines,  and  puts 
forth  the  same  pretensions  in  a  tone  incomparably  more  ae- 
Buming.  This  book  and  the  Catechism  of  M.  K^ville  may  be 
regarded  as  the  last  word  that  has  been  heard  from  the  party, 
and  this— the  last  woid — is  still  the  denial  of  the  supernat- 
ural ;  it  is  a  sort  of  mitigated  stoicism,  tinged  with  a  slight 
biblical  coloring.  The  younger  M.  Coqnerel,  who  had  for  a 
long  time  believed  in  the  supernatural,  has  lately  written  a 
book,  "Les  Transformations  du  Christianisme,"  in  which,  with- 
out denying  miracles,  he  asserts  their  utter  inutility,  and  re- 
daces  religion  to  a  simple  moral  development  going  on  through 
incessant  fluctuations  under  the  gracious  and  purifying  influ- 
ence of  Jesus  Chrit^t.  It  is  quite  certain  t^at  at  the  present 
hour  the  consistent  naturalists  have  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  the  Liberal  camp.  The  most  popular  preachers — 
those  of  whom  the  party  most  loudly  boaetff— the  most  openly 
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deny  the  miracaloaB.  Such  are  M.  Pontan^  (of  Havre),  Pul- 
lissier,  and  R^ville.  The  fnct  is  patent  and  incontesuble. 
Theirs  is  tlie  grand  Christianity,  that  nhich  is  to  recoocile 
the  age  and  tlie  QoBpel,  and  to  wliich  all  saperior  miodsna- 
conBciousiy  belong.  Miracles  and  dogmas  are  useless  excres- 
cences, from  which  we  must  as  soon  as  possible  deliver  the 
essence  of  religion,  which  consists  simply  in  love  to  God  and 
man.  It  ia  a  sacred  ether, — a  divine  and  impalpable  breath 
which,  since  the  time  of  Jesu.^,  has  passed  over  the  human 
Boul.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  studying  these  preacbers 
of  the  Liberal  School,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  anything  but 
this  ander  the  Bowers  of  their  rhetoric,  making,  however,  one 
exception  in  favor  of  M.  Colnni,  who  preaches  daty  with  a 
manly  energy,  bat  without  giving  it  its  needful  sapporta.  It 
is  incontestable  that  the  extreme  views  are  those  chiefly  rep- 
resented in  the  journals  of  the  ecclesiastical  "  left."  M.  Etienns 
Coqnerel,  the  clever  editor  of  /«  Lien,  has  not  concealed  bis 
convictions,  but  has  repeatedly  declared  that  he  repels  the 
notion  of  (he  supernatural.'  Some  of  his  fellow-workers  (his 
brother  especially)  have  not  gone  so  far ;  but  it  is  certain  ihst 
the  journal  defends  at  all  points  and  against  all  opponents 
those  "good  Christians"  who  do  not  admit  a  single  njiracle, 
and  that  M.  mville  is  one  of  its  most  constant  and  distin- 
guished contributors.  Le  Disdple  de  Jesus  Christ,  conducted 
by  M.  Martin  Paschaud,  has  for  a  long  time  dropped  all  con- 
cealment. 'Its  estimable  editor  has  reduced  Christianity  to 
what  the  last  century  called  "natural  religion."  When  M. 
Picaut's  book  appeared  in  1859,  openly  denying  th6  perfect 
holiness  of  Christ,  M.  Martin  Paschaud  expressed  in  his  jour- 
nal his  hope  that  the  approaching  jubilee  of  the  Reformation 
would  be  celebrated  in  the  spirit  of  this  excellent  wort. 
Since  then  this  journal — in  which  MM,  A.  R^ville,  Pfcant, 
Fontan^s,  and  Th^ophile  Bost  are  the  principal  writers— has 
not  ceased  to  unfold  to  every  breeze  the  banner  of  natnral 
Christianity.  A  small  journal,  also,  entitled  Le  Protestant  Lv 
Mral,  has  taken  on  itself  to  disseminate  among  its  numerons 
readers  the  most  daring  negations,  under  a  lively  and  piqnanC 
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form.  It  aims  to  render  these  amusin;^,  teaching  the  astonish- 
ed public,  for  example,  what  to  think  of  the  apostles  who 
speot  their  time  in  diiiputes  nmoo^  themselves.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  deii!itl  of  the  supernatural  appeared  in  the 
Church  at  the  very  moment  when  in  the  most  perfidious  m  in- 
ner Christianity  wna  attacked  from  without,  when  the  "Vie 
de  J^sus"  by  M.  Renan  was  Stinin;^;  by  thousands  of  copies, 
and  when  the  principal  political  journals  were  ranging  them- 
Belvea  ander  its  banner.  We  cun  understand  the  importance 
that  Tould  at  stich  a  time  attach  to  internal  assaults  in  the 
eyes  of  believers  who  think,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
Christianity  is  no  longer  a  religion  when  deprived  of  the  su- 
pernatnral  element.  -  We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  a 
JQBt  notion  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  ecclesiastical 
crisis  had  to  be  encountered,  for  it  owed  in  fuct  it^  chief  im. 
portance  to  the  growing  complications  of  the  theological  crisis. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  concentoite  our  attention  upon 
the  lost  two  years.  During  this  time  the  electoral  struggle 
has  assumed  an  extraordinary  animation.  Two  facts,  how- 
ever, belonging  to  a  previous  period,  must  be  noticed,  one  of 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  univernnl  Christian  alliarco, 
which  essayed  to  melt  into  an  equal  insipidity  all  shades  of  re- 
ligion— Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Greek — but  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  the  least  interest.  Undertakings  of  this 
kind,  which  propose  to  secure  the  union  of  creeds  by  suppres- 
sing all  their  definite,  manly,  and  vigorous  character,  and 
would  thus  bind  together  not  affirmations  but  negations,  not 
strength  but  weakness,  are  doomed  to  unproductiveness,  and 
mast  speedily  fade  and  die  away.  The  siime  is  not  to  be  said 
of  the  second  creation  of  the  Rationalistic  party  ;  we  mean  the 
UnumW)erale,  a  vast  association  composed  exclusively  of  laymen , 
having  no  other  object  than  to  work  for  the  triumph  of  emanci- 
pated Protestaoisra.  The  first  principle  of  this  union  is  that  no 
standard  should  exist,  or  at  any  rate  should  be  displayed  in  the 
Church,  but  that  of  free  inquiry,  and  this  should  cover  all 
opinions  with  its  shadow.     L' Union  liberale  is,  as  it    were, 
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the  incarnntioQ  of  the  preaching  of  the  older  M.  Coqoerel. 
Above  all,  it  is  a  great  electoral  engine,  deaigned  to  overpower 
the  Evangelical  party  in  the  ballot,  which  decides  the  direc- 
tion of  tho  Church  of  Parie ;  for  it  is  there  that  its  efforts  are 
mainly  coDContrated,  thoagh  some  shoots  have  been  struck  ia 
the  provinces.  We  may  notice,  alpo,  the  animated  diBcossion 
raised  by  the  question  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  No 
one  asserts  the  excellence  of  the  existing  translations,  bat  the 
Liberal  party  wished  that  the  Protestant  Bible  Society  shonld 
edit  the  version  made  at  Geneva  in  1834,  and  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  with  much  suspicion.  The  mnjority  of  the  commit- 
tee  having  voted  in  favor  of  the  propoBnl  made  by  the  Lib- 
eral party,  a  schism  ensued,  and  was  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Bible  Society  for  the  Evangelicals — this  Bchiam 
furnishing  another  illustration  of  the  incompatibility  of  the 
two  parties. 

We  will  turn  now  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1864,  We 
know  what  was  the  state  of  the  general  mind,  for  we  find  onr. 
selves  in  the  very  midst  of  the  doctrinal  crisis  which  we  bare 
described.  The  Evangelical  party  could  not  witness  calmly 
the  bold  attempt  to  exchange  the  everlasting  Gospel  for  a  gos- 
pel without  miracles.  It  believed,  with  reason,  that  as  con- 
cerns the  safety  of  the  Church,  those  who  allow  Theutic  Nat- 
uralism to  be  preached  within  it,  are  no  less  dangerous  ltu> 
those  who  preach  it  themselves.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  the  council  of  presybyters  at  Paris  vfas  called  on 
to  deliberate  about  renewing  the  license  of  the  younger  M. 
Coqnerel,  who  for  several  3'ears  had  been  assistant  to  M.Mu- 
tio  Paschaud.  We  may  well  regret  that  the  lirst  measore  of 
ecclesiastical  severity  should  have  fallen  on  a  man  wbo  in- 
spired general  esteem  and  sympathy.  M.  Coqnerel  was  the 
favorite  preacher  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  deserved  thia 
favor  by  his  susttuned  and  attractive  taleuts,  and  by  a  remark- 
able faculty  of  rendering  bis  sermons  interesting  without  traos- 
gressiog  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  All  that  could  be  charged 
on  his  preaching  amounted  to  certain  omissions — importonl 
ones  indeed — hut  he  had  never  attacked  from  the  pulpit  tbe 
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fundamental  dogmas  of  Christiaoity.  Yet,  under  his  simple 
elegance  aod  t^e  fervor  of  his  manner,  the  holy  savor  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity  could  not  be  found,  although  the  orator 
bad  maintained  his  belief  in  the  supernatural,  and  distinctly 
preached  the  resorrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

To  refuse  to  renew  his  license  wonld  be  therefore  to  take  a 
very  bold  step,  the  effect  of  which  upon  public  opinion  would 
.be  immense,  for  it  would  amount  to  a  declaration  that  the 
time  for  a  compromise  woa  past.  Let  as  recognize  at  the 
same  time  what  no  one  can  gainsay, — t.  e.,  that  M.  Coqnerel, 
moderate  ae  he  had  shown  himself  as  a  preacher,  had  openly 
taken  up  the  defence  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  that  he  had  accept- 
ed and  advocated  its  thesis  of  uuiversal  toleration,  and  had 
committed  himself  to  its  support  in  the  pulpit,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  journal  Le  Lien.  He  was  indeed  the  most  approved 
representative  of  the  party,  not  in  its  extreme  tendencies,  but 
in  its  average  opinions.  The  Consistory  was  required  then 
to  decide  whether  it  would  of  its  own  free  will  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  its  vote  to  views,  which  the  majority  of  its  members 
believed  to  be  morally  dangerous  to  the  Church.  Hot  must 
we  forget  that  in  this  important  affair  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion, of  recourse  to  the  civil  power,  for  it  devolved  entirely 
on  the  Consistory  to  decide  aa  the  last  appeal.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  interference  to  be  expected  from  the  State — 
nothing  need  be  considered  but  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 
lio  one  has  ever  questioned  or  could  ever  question  the  legal- 
ity of  the  measure  by  which  the  Consistory  refused  to  main- 
tfun  U.  Coquerel  in  his  position  of  assistant  minister.  It  has 
only  been  asserted  that  in  a  Church  united  to  the  State,  and 
divided  into  two  almost  equal  parties,  satisfaction  should  have 
been  given  to  both.  But  this  is  only  an  argument  of  expedi- 
ency. If  the  majority  of  the  Consistory  re.iUy  believed  that 
the  continuance  of  the  licence  was  dangerous  for  the  Church* 
it  was  bound  to  act  aa  it  did — its  duty  wa^  to  follow  the  right 
to  the  end.  But  it  was  certainly  taking  the  first  step  in  a 
path  full  of  dangers.  The  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  church  of 
Christian  profession  within  the  forms  of  a  national  establish- 
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ment,  could  not  but  isene  as  we  shall  eee  it  did.  It  mattered 
not,  however ;  it  was  right  that  the  experimeat  shoald  be 
mitde,  and  whatever  were  the  clamors  and  proteetations raised 
agairiBt  it,  the  ConBislory  did  certainly  obey  the  most  Bolemn 
requirements  of  the  Christian  conscience  in  risking  ite  own 
existence  by  so  decisive  an  act.  We  nhall  find  that  by  the 
very  necessities  of  the  conBict,  a  notion  of  a  Church  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  bad  hitherto  been  found  sufficient,  wae 
gradually  to  prevail  in  the  mind^  of  men.  For  the  ChurcliM 
a  school  would  be  exchanged  a  Church  consisting  of  Christian 
profesBors.  Only  the  more  distinctly  this,  the  true  notion, 
should  be  defined,  the  more  would  the  obstacles  be  felt  which 
arise  from  the  union  with  the  State. 

Scarcely  was  the  consintorial  decision  known  in  pMriswben 
the  moat  violent  storm  burst  forth.  A  petition  was  presented 
with  numerous  signatures  ;  protests  poured  in  from  all  parte 
of  the  country.  Nothing  could  be  more  comprebeoBible 
than  this  agitation,  for  the  Liberal  party  was  struck  to  the 
heart,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion  was  touching  its  calminating 
point.  Pastoral  conferences  of  two  kinds  are  held  every 
spring  at  Paris  on  occasion  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  dif- 
ferent religious  societies — the  one  called  General,  because  it 
comprehends  the  pastors  of  all  denominations  ;  the  other  com- 
posed exclusively  of  pastors  connected  with  the  national  es- 
tablishment. One  subject  only  could  be  discaB.--ed  in  the 
spring  of  1864 — that,  namely,  which  filled  and  excited  tU 
laindi?,  and  which  had  been  brought  before  the  pubhc  atten- 
tion by  the  important  act  of  the  Consistory  of  Paris  in  regard 
to  the  younger  M.  Coquerel.  The  measure  itself  could  not 
indeed  be  discussed,  but  only  the  principle  which  had  inspired 
it,  and  this  principle  involved  the  grave  problem;  "Oogbt 
the  Church,  or  ought  it  not,  to  rest  upon  definite  beIiefe,or 
should  it  throw  itself  open  to  all  opinions?"  This  is  whatwBB 
debated  from  different  points  of  view  at  the  two  conferences. 
The  general  one  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  April.  The 
question  that  was  discussed  during  three  days  was  thus  stated: 
"  Are  not  the  existence  of  a  Church  and  the  rights  of  believ- 
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era  compromised  by  unrestricted  liberty  in  refigioua  teach- 
ing?" The  debate  waa  marked  by  extraordinary  animation 
on  both  Hides.  The  Evangelictil  party  in  the  national  Church 
no  less  than  in  the  Independent  one  asserted  very  strongly 
the  necessity  that  a  Church  should  have  a  dogmatic  basis — 
a  common  rule  accepted  by  all.  "  I  demand,"  siiid  M.  Bersier, 
"  if  one  can  conceive  of  a  Clmrch  without  such  a  baals.  I  ask 
how  a  Mormon  or  a  Spiritusilidt  shall  be  prevented  from 
preaching  his  doctrines,  or  a  Puseyite  from  raising  his  altar 
and  lighting  his  tapers,  in  our  churches.  Much  has  been  said 
of  the  rights  of  pastors.  I  am  here  to  assert  the  righta  of  the 
laity.  A  political  journal  has  put  forward  a  thesis  on  this 
subject  which  has  not  been  disavowed  :  it  is  that  a  pnstor 
who  has  received  bis  license  is  answerable  to  no  one — it  iS 
the  licene^e  that  constitutes  the  pastor.  Well,  I  suy  that  this 
is  the  moat  frightful  tyranny  that  has  ever  been  dreamed  of. 
A  priest  is  at  least  answerable  to  his  bishop,  but  a  pastor 
would  find  himself  in  the  position  of  the  doctor  in  Le  Malade 
Imasinaii'e — those  who  give  him  his  diploma  saying  to  him, 
'1  conTer  on  you  the  power  to  teach  whatever  you  wish.  At- 
tack the  faith  of  your  futhera — mutilate  the  Bible — tread  the 
liturgy  under  foot — do  anything  you  like — you  are  free  1' " 

The  Liberal  party  has  not  indeed  ventured  to  claim  unre- 
stricted liberty  in  teaching  :  itwould  have  been  too  flagrant 
an  absurdity  ;  but  this  concession  Wiis  reduced  to  nothing  by 
declarations  such'as  that  of  the  pastor  Cruveilli^r :  "We 
preach  the  truth  aa  we  find  it  in  the  Bible,  interpreted  by  our 
reason  and  our  conscience  ;"  or  that  of  the  Pastor  Vidal :  "  We 
are  asked  where  are  the  limits  of  truth  ?  For  my  part,  I  have 
two  :  my  first  ia  the  Word  of  God  ;  my  second,  conscience." 
In  other  words,  every  one  in  a  given  church  haa  the  right  to 
teach  that  which  in  the  Scripturea  is  suited  to  his  conscience  ; 
which  means  that  there  are  no  de&nile  beliefs  at  the  basis  of 
the  religious  community.  "I  will  answer  you  frankly,"  said 
the  pastor  Ooilina.  "Of  limits  placed  by  man  we  will  have 
none — absolutely  none  ;  neither  pope,  nor  council,  tior  synod. 
The  authority  of  a  book  I  recognize  ;  but  that  any  one  should 
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come  and  eay  to  me,  in  the  name  of  a  book,  "  Ton  shall  teacb 
this  or  that,"  I  will  not  permit.  Where,  then,  shall  be  tlie 
element  of  order  ?  It  shall  be  in  liberty  itself — in  the  ntime 
of  a  Christian  Church  united  (o  Jesns  Christ." 

"This,  then,  is  clear.  No  Church  has  the  right  to  impose 
any  other  rule  on  its  teachers  than  the  vague  assertion  ol  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  not  venturing  even  to  define  what 
that  authority  is.  It  is  evident  that,  even  nt  a  time  when 
doctrinal  differences  are  so  profound,  a  shelter  so  elastic  wiH 
include  them  all.  MM.  Rognon,  Ber^ter,  Dhombres,  mi  6. 
Monod,  responded  forcibly  to  these  sophisms.  They  shoired 
that,  if  it  is  true  that  no'Church  has  the  right  of  imposiiif  » 
rule  of  failh  on  any  man,  or  of  placing  itcelf  between  him  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  yet  both  the  right  and  the  doty  of 
every  Church  to  declare  distinctly  what  is  in  its  view  the 
fandamentiil  basis  on  which  it  ought  to  rest — to  say  what  it 
believes  to  be  essential  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and,  like  every 
association  that  wishes  to  endure,  to  claim  respect  for  that 
which  we  may  call  its  social  conscience.  The  debate  went  on 
amid  a  real  tempest,  so  over  excited  were  all  minds.  One  of 
the  orators  of  the  "left,"  the  minister  Lomb;ird,  called  forth 
the  most  earnest  protestiitions  when  he  declared  that  prn- 
dence  dictated  to  a  pastor  to  keep  his  private  opinions  to  him- 
self at  the  time  of  public  worship.  There  is  no  Protestant 
assembly,  thank  God,  that  would  let  pass  the  theory  of  men- 
tal reservation,  without  lively  indignation.  And  yet  we  sbsll 
find  that  such  a  theory  was  adopted  and  defended  by  a  email 
,  portion  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  is  but  just,  here,  to  make  a 
marked  exception  in  favor  of  the  pastor  Leblois,  who  declared, 
in  full  conference,  that  he  understood  the  name  Son  of  God  as 
applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  we 
apply  it  to  ourselves. 

At  length  the  following  motion,  drawn  up  by  M.  Kognoo, 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority  : 

"The  Conference,  after  having  deliberated  on  the  question 
placed  on  the  order  of  the  day,  by  the  motion  of  the  pastors 
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Beraier  and  Dbombrea,  and  thna  expressed  :  '  Are  not  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Cbnrch  and  the  rights  of  believers  compromiaed 
by  tinrestricted  liberty  in  religions  teaching?' 

"  CoDsidering  that  for  some  years  opinions  have  been  put 
forth  in  works  of  every  kind,  by  the  periodicftl  press,  in  po- 
litical jonmalfl,  and  even  in  mannals  of  religions  instruction, 
under  the  names  of  pastors  and  professors  of  theology,  which 
assail  not  only  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  hitherto  recognized  by  all  the 
Cbnrbhes  of  the  Reformation,  but  also  the  moat  elementary 
principles  of  Christianity : 

"  Considering  also  that  the  writers  referred  to  question  the 
authority  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Saviour's  teaching,  as  it 
has  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  Gospels  ;  ignore  or  deny  his 
supernatural  birth,  his  miracles,  and,  above  all,  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  overthrow  not  merely  the  Christian  idea  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  and  of  his  fall,  but  the  very 
foundations  also  of  natural  religion,  by  weakening  the  belief 
in  the  Divine  personality  and  in  the  future  judgment : 

"  Considering,  finally,' that  the  authors  of  these  negations 
justify  themselves  by  alleging  that  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  a  Protestant  Church  to  admit  of  unrestricted  freedom  in 
religious  teaching, — is  of  opinion,  on  the  motion  of  the  pastor 
Bognou,  that  as  to  what  concerns  the  very  existence  of  a 
Cbnrch,  the  free  expression,  whether  by  preaching  or  by  any 
other  public  and  official  means,  of  the  doctrinal  opinions  of 
the  pastors,  baa  for  its  legitimate  and  necessary  limit  the  be- 
liefs professed  by  the  religious  community  to  which  these 
pastors  owe  their  call : 

"  That,  as  to  what  pertains  to  the  rights  of  believers,  the 
authorit}'  which  their  sacred  office  gives  to  the  pastirs  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  conformity  of  their  instructions  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  with  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  of  Redemp- 
tion, which  doctrines  the  universal  church  has  always  regard- 
ed as  unquestionably  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
which  are  expressed  in  all  Protestant  liturgies ;  and  that,  con- 
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seqiiently,  it  is  aD  abu.^e  of  power,  and  an  act  of  spiritual  tJ■^ 
aDny,  to  take  advantage  of  the  position  of  a  minister  of  Cbriat, 
and  of  a  Cliristian  church,  to  propagate  directly  or  indireclly 
contrary  do^rines." 

We  must  not  forget  that  this  resolution,  coming  from  an 
aseembly  which  has  Qcofficinl  character,  and  which  is  com- 
ported of-  members  of  different  churcbea,  has  only  a  moral 
value,  and  could  exert  no  influence  over  the  position  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  The  resolution  passed  at  the  conferences 
composed  of  pastors  of  the  Established  Church  alone  is  do 
doubt  of  greater  importance  ;  but  even  that  conld  not  alter 
existing  facte,  nor  arm  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  anew 
right  to  repress  doctrinal  disorders.  The  following  molion, 
made  by  M.  P^d^zert,  professor  at  UontaubaD,  was  first  iq- 
scribed  on  the  order  of  the  day  :  "I  propose  to  the  Confer- 
ence to  declare  that  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  is  pos- 
sessed of  positive  doctrines,  and  of  official  bodies  charged 
with  causing  them  to  be  respected." 

Professor  P^d^zert  maintained,  in  a  pointed  and  eloquent 
discourse,  that  these  positive  doctrines  were  found,  first,  in 
the  liturgies,  and  afterwards  in  the  consciences  of  the  people. 
The  pfistor  LouisTernes  defended  the  sarao  thesis  with  great 
force  of  argument.  He  showed  that  the  liturgies  of  the  Be- 
formed  Church,  and  particularly  the  Apostles'  Creed,  con- 
tained an  explicit  declaration  of  the  great  Christian  doctruiea; 
and  that  the  con^^istories  which,  according  to  the  decree  of 
Murch,  1852,  were  bound  to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of 
the  liturgies,  were  also  obliged  in  doing  so  to  guard  tlie  safety 
of  the  Church's  doctrines.  Nothing  could  be  more  logical  on 
condition  that  the  consistories  consent  to  fulfill  their  vocation; 
but  if  they  be  so  constituted  as  to  a£ford  no  guarantee  of 
fidelity  to  these  doctrines  of  the  liturgy,  how  is  it  possible  to 
avoid  the  disorders  now  lamented?  There  must  be,  at  all 
costs,  a  tribunal  of  appeal — a  superior  authority.  Witbonl 
synods  no  real  reorganization  can  he  eflTecled.  This  is  what 
M.  Jalabert,  formerly  professor  at  Nancy,  the  most  moderate 
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orator  of  the  Liberal  party,  demonstrated  with  great  nbillty 
in  a  wise  and  forcible  dit^course  :  "  We  are  not,"  said  he,  "  in 
a  normal  condition.  We  have  not  the  Bynod,  which  would  be 
the  crown  of  our  religions  edifice.  Suppose  that  the  Church 
were  constituled  in  a  complete  manner  ;  from  a  decision  of 
the  council  of  presbyters  we  might  appeal  to  the  consistory; 
from  that  to  the  provincial  synod  ;  and  from  the  provincial  to 
the  general  synod,  which  gives  cxprespion  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Church."  The  intervention  of  M.  Guizot  in  the  de- 
bate produced  a  great  (sensation.  With  his  commanding  elo- 
quence, he  supported  the  following  motion,  which  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  pastors  and  elders  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  assembled  in  conference  at  Paris,  accord- 
ing to  established  usage,  on  occasion  of  the  annual  public 
meetings  of  our  different  religious  societies,  deeply  grieved 
and  troubled  in  spirit  by  the  doubts  and  denials  which  have 
for  some  time  beeu  put  forward  with  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  the  Christian  religion, — 

"  Consider  it  an  incumbent  duty  towards  God,  towards  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  aod  our  Church,  to  state  aloud  our  common 
strong  conviction  on  this  subject. 

"The  Christian  doctrines  especially  assailed  of  late  are — 
lat.  The  pnpernatural  acting  of  God  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
religion.  2ndly.  The  divine  and  supernatural  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  their  supreme  authority  in  matters  of 
religion.  3dly.  The  eternal  Divinity  and  the  miraculous 
birth,  as  also  tlie  resurrection,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God- 
man,  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  men. 

"At  the  qjime  time  that  these  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christiiin  faith  are  disputed  or  formally  denied,  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  Reformed  Church  neither  has  noV  ought  to 
have  any  positive  dc^mas,  and  that  every  pastor  h  free  to 
profeiis  within  the  church  itself  all  his  individuid  opinions. 

"  We  consider  these  negations  altogether  destructive,  both 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  the  Reformed  Church.    We 
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have  absolate  fiith  in  the  Bapematural  acting  of  Ood  in  the 
government  of  the  world — in  the  Divine  and  aupernatoral 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  in  their  suprema 
authority  in  matters  of  religion — ^in  the  eternal  divinity  and 
miracnlons  birth,  as  al^o  in  the  resarrection,  of  onr  Lird  Jeans 
Christ,,  God-man,  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  men.  We  are  con- 
vinced thitt  these  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
also  the  foundations  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  has  poa- 
itively  recognized  them  as  such  throughout  its  liturgy,  and 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  universal  Church,  publicly  pro- 
fesses its  faith  in  them  as  summed  up  in  the  ApostW  Creed. 

"  We  hold  tbe  great  principleof  religious  liberty  as strouRly 
as  any  one,  and  we  hold  it  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  also  for 
those  who  differ  from  us.  In  virtue  of  this  principle,  every 
one  is  free  to  profess  his  belief,  and  to  unite  himself  with  tiiose 
who  hold  the  same ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  what  kind  of 
Chnrch  that  would  be  which  should  have  no  common  faith, 
and  in  which  the  most  different  or  even  contrary  opinions 
might  with  impunity  be  professed.  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  not  be  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  bat  the  de- 
struction of  the  religious  community,  which  needs,  even  more 
thun  other  societies, "a  deep  and  .e:irna3t  sympathy.  The  Re- 
formed Church  of  France  is  an  ancient  and  org.inized  reli- 
gious society  ;  it  possesses  vital  principles  and  historical  in- 
stitutions ;  and  even  in  the  prolonged  absence  of  synods  it 
has,  in  its  consistories  and  its  councils  of  presbyters,  leg^il  au- 
thorities, the  right  and  the  duty  of  which  it  is  to  m^tintain  its 
principles,  and  this  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  as  well 
as  of  its  own  discipline. 

"The  Raformed  Church  T6Co:;nizes  the  sacred  books  alone 
as  the  rule  of  its  faith,  and  it  has  never  admitted,  and  can 
never  admit,  that  those  who  dispute  the  divine  and  snper- 
natural  inspiration  of  those  bDoks,  and  their  supreme  author- 
ity in  mitters  of  religion,  are  none  the  less  authorized  to 
speak  and  to  toach  in  its  name. 

"  We  have  full  con&  lence  that,  in  thns  expressing  oar  deep 
common  convictions,  we  express  tbe  sentiments  of  the  great 
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majority  of  the  memberB  of  our  Church,  while  we  remain  our- 
eelvea  constant  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  to  the  dignity 
aod  stability  of  the  Church  which  they  founded." 

"This,"  said  M.  Guizot,  "is  not  a  confession  of  faith  ;  it  ia 
simply  the  declaration  of  our  own  belief.  We  aspire  only  to  a 
free  and  moral  influence."  The  illuBtrious  orator  then,  after 
explaining  that  be  had  not  wished  to  insist  especially  on  the 
points  of  doctrine  more  particularly  assailed  at  present,  thoa 
concluded  his  admirable  speech  : 

"I  hasten  to  the  end.  1  do  not  wish  to  prolong  bej'ond 
measure  thia  discuseioD,  which  opens  before  us  eubjecte  bo 
.  vast  and  far-reaching.  I  shall  say  one  word  only  touching 
the  organization  of  our  Church  and  the  authorities  established 
within  it.  It  is  deaired  that  the  pastor  tihould  be  the  sole  in- 
terpreter of  the  faith ;  the  Biblo  and  the  individual  conscience 
of  the  pastor — to  these  the  right  belongs.  Let  the  pastor  ex- 
plain the  Bible  aa  he  understiands  it,  and  no  one  can  demand 
more.  But  this  would  be  the  suppression,  the  abolition  of  the 
Reformed  Church  herself.  It  ia  one  of  the  essential  charac- 
teriatica  and  of  the  great  results  of  the  ReTormation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  it  did  not  leave  religion  under  the  ex- 
clusive rule  of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  but  gave  to  the  laity, 
to  all  believers,  a  place  and  a  part  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  side  by  side  with  the  clergy.  The  authority  resides 
in  aesembliea  in  which  paatora  and  laymen  sit  together  to  de- 
liberate and  to  decide.  Let  us  beware  of  allowing  this  grand 
feature  of  our  Church  to  be  changed — faith  and  liberty  would 
suffer  alike. 

"  I  will  only,  in  conclusion,  call  your  attentioti  to  one  fact, 
and  it  is  the  principal  fact  of  the  present  crisis.  Look  around 
you.  The  assaolt  on  the  bases  of  the  Christian  fiiith  ia  being 
made  everywhere — in  Qermany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Holland, 
in  England,  in  France.  People  say  they  are  not  afraid  ;  neither 
am  I,  provided  that  the  defence  answer  to  the  attack — pro- 
vided that  believers  remain  not  inert  and  indolent  in  the 
presence  of  unbelievers  who  are  ardent  and  active.  I  have 
full  coofidence  in  the  Christian  cause,  but  men  are  the  instm- 
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ments  of  God.  It  was  through  the  faith  and  labor  of  the  first 
Chriijtians  thit  God  foun<]ed  the  OhriBtian  religion  ;.it  is  by 
the  faith  iind  labor  of  <!)hri8tiaDB  now  that  that  religion  ehould 
bo  defended.  We  have  before  ua  a  great  crisis  and  a  great 
work — greater  indeed  than  we  can  appreciate.  In  the  strag- 
gle that  we  are  maintaining — in  the  crisis  throi^h  which  we 
are  passing,  we  are  the  vai'guard  of  Cbriatianity:. all  Chris- 
tian communions  follow  bohiud  n!>.  Let  ns  show  that  we  are 
np  to  the  level  of  this  great  work,  and  firmly  resolved  on  its 
ac  CO  m  pi  ifih  me  n  t."* 

We  do  certiiinly  attach  very  great  importance  to  this  re- 
markable declaration,  and  all  the  m'ore  because  the  statement 
of  principles  proposed  by  M.  Guizot  was  intelligently  pre- 
ferred by  the  assembly  to  the  vague  address  of  the  Synod  of 
1848,  the  simple  adoption  of  wbicb  was  demanded  by  Pro- 
fessor Jahibert.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  the  con- 
ference of  May,  1864,  had  no  legal  character  ;  that  it  was  noi 
formed  of  delegates  of  the  Church,  and  represented  only  itnelf. 
It  confined  itself,  indeed,  to  indicating  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained ;  but  the  e^cpresaion  of  tho  desires  of  so  numernus  an 
assembly  was  a  moral  fact  that  will  have  its  effect  on  the 
futuri;  doctrines  of  the  Church.  It  in  no  way  changes,  how- 
ever, its  present  condition.  It  does  not  replace  on  its  basis 
the  essential  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  does  Bot  mod- 
ify its  actual  constitution  or  remove  its  patent  disordere. 
Nothing  proves  this  better  than  what  took  place  at  NimeB,at 
the  pastoral  conferences  held  there  on  June  1st  of  the  same 
year.  The  proportion  of  rationalistic  pastors  is  known  to  be 
mnch  greater  in  the  south  of  France  thau  in  the  north.  It 
was  the  avowed  intention  of  ther  leaders  of  the  party  to  make 
a  counter- manifestation,  which  should  be  a  response  to  tbe 
Paris  manifesto.  But  it  was  needful  to  be  sure  of  a  majoritT. 
This  was  why  they  revived  an  article  from  the  regulations  yf 
the  conferences  of  Le  Gard,  which  bad  long  ^en  into  disuse. 
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by  which  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  was  refused  to  all  the 
elders  of  churches  who  did  not  belong  to  the  council  of  pres- 
byters of  Ni  mes.  This  dismissal  of  the  laity  from  a  discussion 
tonching  the  faith  of  the  Church  was,  on  the  part  of  the  cham- 
pions of  liberalism,  at  once  a  great  scandal  and  a  serious  mia- 
takeJ  It  certainly  avoided  the  chance  of  a  minority  ;  biit  the 
party  that  lent  itself  to  such  a  measure,  so  opposed  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  French  Reformation,  incurred  the  just  re- 
proach of  deeirina;  liberty  only  for  the  promotion  of  lioctriual 
disorder.  It  would,  indeed,  be  but  too  convenient  to  cover 
the  most  audacinus  negations  with  a  fold  of  the  pastoral  robe, 
refusing  to  the  elders  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
views,  under  the  pretext  that  theology  belongs  only  to  the 
clergy.  The  Evangelical  members  of  the  assembly  could  not 
consent  to  this  decision.  They  withdrew  In  a  body,  and  de- 
termined to  found  a  conference  of  their  own.  The  Liberal 
party,  thus  left  master  of  the  ground,  unfolded  its  banner  in 
peace.  After  refusing  the  evening  before  to  acknowledge  the 
Apostles'  Creed  as  the  expression  of  the  universal  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church,  it  opposed  to  the  manifesto  of  Paris  an  ad- 
dress of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  Synod  of  1848,  lavish  in 
pious  phrases,  but  not  involving  the  admission  of  any  super- 
natural fact,  or  of  any  dogma.  All  this  unction  was  pure 
waste,  for  the  world  knew  well  what  was  meant  by  these 
texts  so  loosely  sewn  together  that  every  interpretation  and 
every  negation  might  easily  pass  between  them. 

The  most  important  fact  at  the  close  of  this  year  1864,  so 
fruitful  in  imitations,  was  the  inauguration  at  Aiaia  of  the 
Evangelical  Conference  of  the  South,  formed  after  the  stormy 
debates  at  Nimes.  This  manifestation  was  more  important 
than  that  of  the  conferences  at  Paris  in  the  spring.  The  in- 
compatibility between  the  two  portions  of  Reformed  Protest- 
antism had  become  bo  absolute  that  they  could  no  longer  even 
d^berate  together.  The  Church  was  effectually  divided.  In 
opposition  to  the  Church  of  free  thought,  the  Evangelical 
Charch  was  constituted.  The  division  wSs,  however,  of  course 
but  for  a  time,  since,  as  long  as  the  pfficial  forma  are  not  aban- 
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doned,  the  two  parties  muHt  eQcouuter  one  another  again. 
Bat  no  matter :  the  schism  was  morally  effected  and  openly 
declared.  The  conference  at  AlaLt,  by  the  rules  of  ita  coneti- 
tutioD,  took  for  its  basis  a  doctrinal  rule  at  once  broad  and 
precise,  and  demanded  its  ratification  by  all  the  members,lay 
and  cleri'cHl.  The  essential  article  of  this  rule  ia  thaa  ex- 
pressed :  "  Founded  on  the  double  basis  of  the  fuith  and  or- 
ganization of  the  Reformed  Church,  the  conference  professes, 
on  the  one  side,  a  faith  in  the  supernatural  as  attested  in  the 
inspired  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teataments,  summed  np 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  finding  its  supreme  manifestation  ' 
ia  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  very  God  and  very 
man."  Soppose  this  article  to  be  inscribed  on  the  front  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  instead  of  being  merely  the  rule  of  a 
conference,  and  you  have  the  Church  at  once  in  its  normal 
condition.  Assemblies  such  as  those  of  Alaia  must  coatribnte 
effectually  to  prepare  for  this  future,  but  do  not,  anymore 
than  those  of  Paris,  supply  a  remedy  for  the  doctrinal  anar- 
chy in  the  official  establishment.  This  anarchy  is  ratber 
proved  than  removed  by  declarations  such  as  those  of  Puria 
and  Alais,  the  very  need  of  which  springs  from  the  fact  that 
the  old  confession  of  faith  and  the  old  discipline  are  virtoallj 
abandoned. 

Were  there  any*  doctrinal  authority  in  exercise  in  tbfl  Es- 
tablished' Church,  we  should  fear  to  weaken  it  by  sucb  de- 
clarations. 

"We  have  seen  the  importance  attached  by  the  Evangelical 
party  to  the  apostles!  Creed  -  at  the  conferences  of  Nimes  as 
at  tho^e  of  Alais.  It  was  not  that  they  maintained  the  apos- 
tolic origin  of  this  summary  of  the  faith,  which'  is  only  a  de- 
velopment of  the  baptismal  formula  gradually  added  todurii^ 
the  first  three  centuries.  But  it  had  the  advantage  of  being 
accepted  by  all  Christian  churches,  as  expressing  tho  fact* 
that  constitute  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  bringing  ont  in 
bold  relief  the  idea  of  the  supernatural,  which  was  more  and 
more  forsaken  by  liberal  Protestantism.  Forming  as  it  does 
an  integral  part  of  public  worship,  it  seems  to  protect  it 
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against  the  invaeion  of  the  rntionaliBtic  naturalism.  Not  that 
it  can  really  do  much,  at  any  rate  in  the  present  phase  of  the 
crisis.  On  two  occasions  ecrupulous  persons  had  been  known 
to  give  in  their  resignation  for  the  simple  reason  thuttheyno 
longer  fonnd  in  the  Creed  the  expression  of  their  fnitli.  The 
adherents  of  the  liberal  party  now  read  without  believing  it, 
under  pretence  that  no  one  any  longer  accepts  itwiibout  Spe- 
cial interpretations,  and  also  that  the  pastor  in  repeating  it  is 
the  impersonal  voice  of  the  Church.  M,  RtJville  has  defended 
this  idea  in  an  ingenious  article  in  the  "  Revue  de  Th^ologie." 
Some  of  the  pastors  of  this  party  precede  the  reading  of  the 
Creed  by  a  form  of  words  in  which  they  ask  of  God  to  en-^ 
lighten  our  fnitli — thinking  in  this  way  to  harmonize  duty  and 
sincerity.  These  subtleties  are  beyond  us.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand how  /  bdieve  should  ever  signify,  /  Mieve  not.  Wo 
do  not  impeach  the  honesty  of  the  persons  who  lend  them- 
selves to  such  equivocation,-,  since  they  avow  them  aloud ; 
but  surely  nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  the  confusion  of 
men's  minds  than  these  practices.  A  cry  of  intolerance  was 
raised  because  the  Consistory' of  Paris  refuiicd  the  elder  M.  A, 
Coquerel  two  assistants  proposed  by  bim,  on  the  ground  that 
they  did  not  distinctly  assert  their  adherence  to  the  Creed. 
This  respectable  body  could  not,  however,  have  acted  other- 
wise. Let  the  question  be  a-iked  of  any  jury  of  men  of  up- 
right conscience,  strangers  to  the  Church  conflicts,  and  one 
may  safely  lenve  to  them  the  verdicts. 

This  discussion  regarding  the  a^istants,  and  violent  debates 
raised  by  the  refusal  of  tho  council  of  presbyters  to  suffer  M. 
Seville  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Oratoire  for  M.  Martin 
Paschand,  ocenpied  the  close  of  this  year,  1854.  Prepara- 
tions were  being  made  on  both  sides  for  the  grand  battle  of 
the  elections,  which  would  renew  by  ono-half  the  presiding 
bodies  of  the  Church.  These  elections  took  place  throughout 
France  in  the  month  of  January,  1865.  At  Nimes,  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  at  Havre,  they  were  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lib- 
eral party,  ad  also  in  some  sm'illor  churches.  The  Evangelical 
party  counted  numerous  triumphs  in  the  departments.  Taken 
29 
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altogether,  however,  the  forcea  were  almost  equally  balatced, 
with  &  Blight  advantage  on  the  aide  of  the  Evangelicals.  The 
ultimate  result  has  not  modified  the  respective  positions  of 
the  opposing  parties.  But  every  one  felt  that  the  great  atftke 
was  at  Paris.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  electoral  law 
laid  down  by  the  decree  of  March  26,  1852.  We  have  seen 
that,  in  order  to  be  an  elector,  it  is  necessary,  first,  tA  be 
thirty  years  of  age  before  the  31st  December  of  the  year  in 
which  the  name  is  inscribed  ;  secondly,  to  have  by  the  same 
period  lived  two  years  in  the  paritih,  if  a  Frenchman,  and 
three,  if  a  foreigner ;  thirdly,  to  be  subject  to  no  iocapadtiea 
entailing  the  lo^is  of  the  electoral  right  in  politics  ;  fonrtblj, 
to  prove  admission  to  the  holy  communion  ;  fifthly,  to  declare 
oneself  a  frequenter  of  public  worship;  and  sixthly,  in  case  of 
marriage,  to  have  received  the  nuptial  benediction  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  Conditions  touching  belief  strike  usbytbeii 
absence  from  these  regulations — the  fate  of  the  Church  is  led 
entirely  to  the  chances  of  an  election.  This  is  the  radical 
defect  in  the  present  organization  of  Reformed  ProtestantisD. 
The  Consistory  of  Paris  added  no  religious  clause  to  these 
conditions  ;  it  had  not  indeed  any  right  to  do  so,  but  it  made 
certain  rules  for  maintaining,  as  strictly  as  possible,  this  in- 
snfficient  electoral  law.  Thus,  every  one  is  now  obliged  to  be 
entered  individually  in  the  parochial  register  before  a  com- 
miasion  named  for  the  purpose,  and  a  residence  of  two  yearB 
is  required  of  proselytes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  additJoai 
to  contradict  the  decree,  or  really  to  limit  its  applications- 
They  called  forth,  notwithstanding,  strong  remonstrances  on 
the  part  of  tthe  Liberals,  who  even  appealed  to  the  minister 
and  professed  to  have  safficteat  grounds  on  which  to  reverse 
the  elections. 

Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  violent  excitement  of  this 
electoral  period.  Tothe  journaU  already  existing  other  sinall 
ones  were  added  in  profusion.  Each  party  in  the  Church  nml- 
tiplied  its  agents  in  order  to  assemble  its  adherents.  Every 
evening  the  electors  collected  together  in  all  parts  of  Pans. 
The  political  journals  took  sides — the  democratic  ones  uDde^ 
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taking  the  defencQ  of  tho  Liberal  party,  but  not  without  lead- 
ing it  inlo  some  dangers  by  an  imprudent  frnnknea^.  he  Siede 
and  Ze  Tempn  openly  asBerted  that  the  choice  lay  between 
nataral  and  supernatural  Christianity.  No  immediate  effect 
conld  evidently  result  from  the  elections  in  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  since,  so  long  as  the  electoral  law  lasts,  the 
principle  of  anarchy  will  continue  also.  But  not  the  less  was 
it  very  important  to  prove  to  which  side  the  great  Church  of 
Paris  inchned.  The  Liberal  party  did  not  shrink  from  the  most 
extreme  measures;  it  brought  men  up  to  the  election,  hon- 
orable men  no  doubt,  but  who  had  made  a  public  profession 
of  atheism  or  of  Pantheism.  And  yet  it  was  in  the  minority 
in  the  January  election,  though  it  is  true  that  it  had  only 
thirty-five  rotes  less  than  its  opponents,  and  that  a  new  elec- 
tion was  required  for  the  illustrious  statesman  who  consecrates 
his  green  old  age  to  the  defence  of  Christianity.  The  fight 
was  most  vehemently  resumed  around  the  name  of  M.  Quizot. 
The  Liberal  party  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  his  past  political 
life,  which  had  no  connection  with  this  religious  question,  and 
the  Evitngelical  party  was  wrong  in  siifforing  itself  to  be  led 
on  to  thiH  ground.  At  the  election  of  the  5th  of  JUarch,  M. 
Guizot  triumphed,  but  with  a  majority  of  eleven  only,  which 
left  the  Church  of  Paris  divided  into  two  almost  equal  por. 
tious. 

A  result  such  as  this  was  not  adapted  to  extinguish  the  in- 
ternal conflicts,  and  accordingly  they  continued  with  redonbled 
animation,  as  might  be  seen  at  the  last  conferences  at  Paris, 
in  the  month  of  April,  1865.  The  national  conferences  con- 
tented themselves  with  ratifying,  by  a  second  vote,  the  de- 
claration of  principles  made  the  preceding  year,  in  spite  of 
violent  protests  from  the  "left,"  The  general  conferences 
were  especially  instructive,  as  showing  what  the  Church  would 
become,  if  once  given  up  to  the  Liberal  party. 

A  resolution  had  been  brought  before  the  assembly,  in  the 
name  of  the  Evangelical  party,  to  this  eflect :  "  Tho  assembly 
recogDize:t  that  no  Christian  Church  is  possible  without  an 
explicit  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 
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The  following  was  the  response  presented  in  the  iiame  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  countersigned  by  fifty-sis  pastors  ot 
elders  : 

"  On  the  question  raised  by  the  conference,  '  regarding  the 
'  tie  that  connects  Christian  evidence  and  doctrine  with  tbe 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,'  the  undersigned  paEtors 
and  laymen,  considering  that  the  miraile  of  the  resurrecticm 
of  Christ  has  long  been  regarded  as  indispensable  to  conGrm 
his  divine  mission,  and  to  ensure  the  immortality  of  believers; 
but  that  this  miracle,  snch  as  it  is  described  under  different 
forms  in  the  Gospels,  is  subject  to  considerable  historical  dif- 
ficulties; that  these  difficulties  are  not  unacknowledged  by 
any  earnest  mind,  whatever  views  it  may  hold  in  other  re- 
spects ;  thnt  there  are  now  found  in  all  Protestant  chnrcbe?, 
and  in  our  own  especially,  men  who  have  been  led  by  the  im- 
partial study  of  the  New  Testament  narratives,  to  question  or 
even  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  event  under  consideration, 
without  their  f:iith  in  their  divine  Miiater  being  thereby  aba- 
ken  or  diminished  ;  that  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  attach 
to  a  fact,  open  to  so  much  controversy,  the  importance  wbich 
orthodoxy  persists  in  attributing  to  it ;  that  indeed  the  mod- 
ern religious  conscience,  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ 
himself,  and  slowly  developed  during  eighteen  centuries  of 
Christian  education,  has  learned,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  make 
the  divinity  of  the  Maater'n  teaching  dependent  on  bis  corpO' 
real  reappearances  ;  and,  oq  the  other,  to  regard,  as  independ- 
ent of  that  fact,  the  certainty  i)f  eternal  life,  so  that  faitli 
fihould  rest  for  the  future,  not  on  the  doubtful  arguments  of 
critical  erudition,  inaccessible  to  the  simple  believer,  bat  on 
the  evidence  of  truth  itself; — declare  that,  divided  among 
themselves  on  the  historical  question,  they  are  fully  agreed  in 
distinguishing  between  that  question  and  Christianity  itself, 
and  resting  the  simple  and  living  demonstration  of  faitb  on 
the  accordance  of  the  holy  words  of  Christ  with  the  princi- 
ples and  wants  of  the  human  soul." 

We  fancy  we  are  dreaming  when  we  read  declarations  such 
as  these  signed  by  pastors  I    To  assert  that  it  matters  little 
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whether  or  not  one  beliereB  in  the  resurrection,  which  is  in- 
deed merely  an  accessory  in  Christianity — this  is  not  only  to 
separate  oneself  wholly  from  all  the  past  of  the  Charch,  but 
also  to  shock  the  common  sense  of  men  generally.  We  can 
anderst^nd  how  the  Gospel  may  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of 
the  resurrection  ;  but  how  any  one  can  pretend  to  admit  the 
one,  while  denying  the  other — this  is  what  confounds  the 
mind. 

The  docamentof  the  fifty-six  sufficiently  explains  the  ener- 
getic reistance  of  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  Church, 
which  could  not  consent  to  see  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment made,  as  it  were,  a  bed  of  rest  on  which  Christianity 
might  die  in  peace. 

We  have  yet  to  trace  one  last  episode  of  this  long  crisis, 
which  is  still  far  from  its  close.  We  refer  to  the  proposition 
made  by  the  Council  of  Presbyters  at  Paris  to  demand  the 
resignation  of  the  pastor  Miirtin  Paschaud,  giving  him  a  pen- 
sion of  six  thousand  francs.  The  matter  is  still  pending  be- 
fore the  Minister  of  Public  Worship.  The  Council  and  the 
Consistory  take  their  position  on  the  following  grounds: 
They  Grst  advert  to  the  pastor's  prolonged  ill-health,  causing 
him  out  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  ministry  at  Paris  to 
supply  but  two  years  of  full  service. '  In  this  condition  he  has 
Dot  wished  for  any  other  assistant  than  the  one  whom  the. 
Consiiitory  had  probibiled,  but  for  whom  he  has  repeatedly 
and  urgently  axked.  He  is  al^^o  reproached  for  the  hostility 
which  he  has  always  shown  to  the  majority  of  the  Consistory, 
opposing  its  decisions  from  the  pulpit,  and  choosing  the  most 
marked  men  of  the  Liberal  party  for  his  supplies.  Finally, 
they  complain  of  his  doctrinal  opinions  (thoujj^h  without  de- 
fining tbem  precisely)  as  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  faith  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  This  measure  brings  us  to  the  violent 
debates  of  last  year.  Protests  and  counter-protests  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  religious  journals,  and  the  political  press 
again  interposed  with  passionate  articles,  some  of  which  were 
decidedly  abusive.  To  the  decision  of  the  Consistory,  M. 
Martin  Paschaud  and  his  party  opposed  in  respect  of  facts  < 
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the  following  asBertiODs:  Firstly,  If  once  the  accused  pastor 
have  resumed  his  service,  and  consented  in  case  of  absolute 
incapaciry  to  have  his  place  supplied  at  the  will  of  the  Con- 
Ristory,  the  con6ict  is  at  an  end.  Secondly,  In  a  church  di- 
vided into  two  almost  equal  portions,  pastors  siding  with  the 
minority  of  the  Consistory  do  nothing  unseemly  in  supporting 
their  party.  Thirdly,  This  divided  state  of  the  Church  ongiit 
to  hinder  the  Consistory  from  taking  such  extreme  mea-'ures 
as  amount  in  fact  to  a  trial  on  the  ground  of  doctrine.  In  the 
matter  of  principle  and  of  legality,  they  appeal  to  the  irre- 
movability of  pastors.  They  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  snp- 
preSfiioD  in  estreme  cases,  but  such  a  measure  demands  very 
serious  grounds,  and  must  follow  a  well-known  legal  course. 
It  is  quite  another  thing  from  a  compulsory  resignation,  not 
provided  for  by  the  law.  This  last  measure  breaks  up  a  pas- 
toral career  quite  as  effectually  as  the  former,  without  being 
connected  with  so  careful  an  examination,  affording  a  goaran- 
tee  for  its  justice.  On  this  last  point,  the  apology  of  the  Con- 
sistory, expressed  with  much  ingenuity  in  a  memorial  in  which 
the  bund  of  an  illustrious  statesman  is  plainly  to  be  rec(^ 
nized,  appears  to  us  but  little  satisfactory.  From  the  facttbst 
a  punishment  so  extreme  as  suppression  may  in  certain  cafes 
be  inflicted,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  lighter  punishment,  not 
provided  for  bj'  law,  must  be  also  legally  juj^tifiable.  Tbns, 
the  Minister  of  War  may,  in  specified  cases,  order  the  dismi*- 
aal  of  an  ofScer,  but  lie  cannot  pension  bim  off.  It  seema  to 
us  that  wise  beads  may  be  divided  on  this  question.  Od  tbe 
other  hand,  the  Liberal  party  is  singularly  hampered  by  its 
own  previous  etploits  in  respect  of  dismissal.  It  is  visibly 
embarrassed  when  the  name  of  Adolpbe  Monod  is  mentioned 
— especially  in  an  affair  connected  witb  M,  Martin  Piiscband, 
for  no  one  has  forgotten  bis  part  in  the  crisis  of  the  church 
of  Lyons.  The  Liberal  party  has  a  beam  in  its  eye  in  respect 
of  pastoral  irremovability,  of  which  it  has  made  very  light  on 
several  occasions  when  it  wae  itself  in  power.  It  makes  » 
great  distinction  between  the  non-refe'lection  of  thejoouger 
M.  Coquerel  as  assistant  Minister,aad  the  proposal  to  pen^ioo 
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off  M.  Martin  Pascliaud,  since,  ia  the  former  caae,  the  Con- 
aistory  acted  in  its  spiritaal  capacity,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  StHte7while  in  the  latter  it  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
civil  authority  a  trial  regarding  doctrine.  We  are  told  that  it 
could  not  do  otherwise,  considering  the  constitution  of  a 
Church  united  to  the  political  power.  If  eynoda  existed, 
there  would  be  in  the  Church  itself  a  tribunal  which  would 
judge  according  to  fixed  rules  eatiibliyhed  by  a  wholly  spirit- 
ual power.  In  the  absence  of  this  ruling  body,  the  State  is 
at  once  the  tribunal  that  judgcp,  and  the  power,  that  exe- 
cntes.  It  ia  coneirained  to  decide  questions  of  doctrine  and 
of  conscience,  and  tbid  is  peculiarly  difEcult  without  the  ex- 
istence of  a  confession  of  faith  or  a  rule  of  discipline.  The 
evil  is  immense,  and  brings  fully  into  light  the  defects  of  the 
present  system,  while  it  singularly  complicates  the  praise- 
worthy attempt  of  the  Evangelical  portion  of  the  Reformed 
Charch  to  reconstitnte  the  religious  community  on  its  tme 
basis.  The  question  of  its  reorganization  han  just  been  de- 
bated by  the  Senate,  on  occasion  of  the  petition  of  a  piona 
and  zealous  layman  of  the  church  of  Havre,  SI.  F.  de  Con- 
ninck,  in  which  he  demands  the  provincial  synods  which  the 
law  of  Germinal,  An.  X.,  had  retained.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  re-establishment  of  this  intermediate  machinery 
would  be  of  the  slightest  use,  for  the  provincial  synods  wonld 
only  be  consistories  somewhat  enlarged.  That  which  most 
deeply  offends  us,  in  thin  deliberation  of  the  Senate,  which 
turned  not  merely  upon  the  external  organization  of  th^ 
Church,  but  upon  doctrines  also,  is  to  see  these  great  matters 
of  the  aoul  and  the  conscience  debated  in  a  political  assembly. 
This  debate  had  been  truly  Byzantine  in  its  character,  recall- 
ing the  time  when  religious  parties, orthodox  or  Arian,  sought 
each  by  turns  to  pull  the  robe  of  Constantino,  and  drjiw 
the  imperial  power  to  their  side.  The  Senate  gave  a  vote 
nnfavorable  to  the  Evangelical  party,  and  then  pa^ised  dis- 
dainfully to  the  order  of  the  day.  We  are  almost  tempted  to 
congratulate  the  party  on  a  check  which  will  strengthen  its 
repulsion  from  the  dangerous  help  of  the  civil  power  inter- 
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fering  in  religionB  matters.  This  state  of  thiogs  mahes  na 
believe  that  the  ecclei^iastical  crisis  i?  approaching  its  decisive 
moment ;  fur  when  both  sides  have  come  to  demand  that  the 
State  ehall  cut  a  knot  so  deliciite,  the  blessed  day  cannot  be 
far  off,  when  the  Ciiristian  conscience  eliall  decide  it  at  a  sin- 
gle stroke,  breaking  the  bond  which  unfortanately  for  them 
now  unites  the  two  powers,  spiritual  and  temporal. 

Let  ns  snm  up  what  we  have  been  saying,  and  then  cod- 
pinde.  The  Ecclesiastical  debate  borrows  nil  its  importance 
from  the  doctrinal  one,  which  divides  the  Protestant  Church 
as  a  whole  into  two  camps.  It  i:t  certain  that  this  debate 
touches  the  very  foundation  of  religion,  and  that  the  question 
is,  which  shall  triumph — sopernatural  Christianity,  or  that 
which  dares  to  call  itself  natural.  The  wjiole  of  one  portion 
of  the  Reformed  Cbuvcb  defends  the  everliisting  Gospel  with 
energy,  carrying  a  standard  broad  enough  to  cover  the  differ 
ent  shades  of  faith,  without  wishing  (if  we  except  some  per- 
sons of  extreme  views,  fir  beliind  the  rest)  to  assail  the  legiti- 
mate freedom  of  Christi'in  thought.  We  need  not  say  bo» 
fully  we  are  in  accordance  with  this  party,  or  with  whatsym- 
pathetic  interest  we  follow  their  course  in  the  struggle,  b 
which,  moreover,  all  true  Christians  of  every  Church  have  a 
part. 

The  doctrinal  discussion  could  not  but  connect  itself  with 
the  EcclesiaRtical  coiiSict.  Two  parties  so  different  could  not 
encounter  one  another  in  the  same  system  of  forms  withont 
clashing.  The  shock  was  felt  first  in  the  domain  of  theory, 
the  two  ideas  of  the  Church  being  as  distinct  one  from  the 
other  as  natural  and  supernatural  Christianity.  In  the  view 
of  the  Protestantism  which  calls  itself  liberal,  the  Church  has 
DO  other  basie  than  that  of  free  inquiry  ;  it  is  not  an  associa- 
tion founded  on  a  definite  belief,  but  a  school  open  to  iuetmc- 
tions  of  every  kind.  According  to  evangelical  Protestants, 
the  Church  ia  a  religious  comnauoity  founded  on  an  explicit 
profession  of  tiie  Christian  faith.  In  the  heat  of  diacu^ion, 
through  the  fire  of  battle,  this  notion  has  fixed  itself  more 
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«nd  more  definitely,  as  may  be  seen  in  the. opinions  expressed 
at  the  conferences  of  Paris,  and,  above  all,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  conference  of  Alais,  which  demands  a  profession  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  laymen  as  well  as  pastors.  On  this  point 
also  we  are  profoundly  in  sympathy  wilh  the  Evangelical  por- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  will  evidently  take  further 
-  steps  in  this  path  ;  for  since  the  presiding  bodies  no  longer 
recmit  themselves,  hut  are  supplied  by  elections,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Church  depends  on  the  religions  and  moral  state  of 
its  members.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  have  noble  iu»titu- 
tions  on  paper, — a  confession  of  faith  written  down,  a»rd  pas- 
tors bound  to  teach  in  conformity  with  it;  it  is  needful  also 
that  the  electors — that  is  to  say,  the  priviite  Christinns — 
should  give  pledges  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  which  has  no 
other  security  than  an  individual  profession.  It  is  certain  that 
the  whole  Evangelical  portion  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  ad- 
vancing in  this  direction,  and  this  is  certidnly  what  it  under- 
stands by  the  re-establishment  of  discipline. 

The  two  parties,  completely  different  in  their  conceptions 
of  Christian  doctrines  and  in  their  notions  of  a  Church, 
seek  to  have  their  respective  views  carried  out  in  ecclesi- 
astical practice.  The  debate  is  unfortunately  complicated 
here  by  an  abnormal  conditioo  of  things,  which  prevents  it- 
from  finding  its  ipsue.  Legally  speaking,  the  Evangelical  party 
has  not  means  sufficient  to  reconstitue  the  Church  on  its  true 
basis.  It  is,  no  doubt,  armed  against  certain  exaggerations 
and  offences.  The  liturgy  and  the  ordering  of  publfc  worship 
suffice  to  prevent  flagrant  negations,  or,  at  least,  give  the 
right  to  condemn  them.  But  we  all  know  that  flagrant  nega- 
tions are  rare  in  the  Christian  pulpit.  What  there  is  great- 
est need  to  guard  against  or  to  repel  is  the  cautious  denial  of 
the  essential  dogmas  of  Christianity,  and  these  cannot  be  pre- 
vented with  no  rule  of  faith  and  no  officially  accepted  disci- 
pline. Now  we  have  shown  that  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  at 
present  in  the  Church.  We  pay  very  little  heed  to  arcbreo- 
logical  researches  in  this  matter.  It  avails  us  little  to  know 
whether  the  confessioQ  of  La  Bochelle  has  been  formally  ab- 
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r<^iited  or  not.  Either  way,  it  is  abn^ated  in  fact — no  ona 
would  tbiiik  offigDing  it  now ;  it  bhids  neither  pastors  Dor 
lajnien.  The  electoral  law  of  1852  sufficea  of  itself  to  prove 
thia.  The  po^sesaion  of  a  Ohurcb  is  not  claimed,  like  that  of 
a  materinl  property,  by  exhibiting  old  parchments.  Thas,  ia 
the  absence  of  a  general  and  recognized  rule,  each  particular 
Chnrch  governs  itnulf ;  and  the  words  of  Pascal  nny  be  here 
applied — Orthodoxie  aw  Nord,  Bclerodoxie  au  Midi.  The  afr 
»rchy  is  cmnplete.  Moreover,  the  official  belief  of  a  Church 
like  that  of  Paris  may  vary  from  one  year  to  another,  every- 
thing depending  on  the  chances  of  elections.  Such  is  oor 
preserit  position. 

The  Liberal  party  finda  tbia  state  of  things  most  ndmirable; 
it  can  efTect  in  security,  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  the 
most  radical  revolutions.  This  protection  is,  indeed,  the  con- 
dition of  its  existence.  It  refnaes  synods,  therefore  ;  for  noth- 
ing would  give  it  more  ground  for  alarm  than  that  the  Charcb 
should  govern  itself.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Evangelical 
party,  that  aspires  to  the  synodal  system,  knowing  well  that 
the  Church  through  its  delegates  has  atone  the  right  to  re«i 
tahlish  the  rule  of  faith  which  would  pat  an  end  to  the  ezist- 
ing  anarchy.  In  the  meantime  it  tries,  according  both  to  its 
right  and  its  duty,  to  gain  the  ascendency  in  the  elections, sod 
to  overpower  decided  rationalism  wherever  it  has  a  majority. 
Nothing  could  be  better,  so  long  as  it  is  not  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  direct  intervention  of  the  minister  of  public 
worship,  which  would  in  the  present  state  of  thingii  be  infi- 
nitely more  hurtful  than  useful,  for  the  reasons  which  wo  heve 
indicated. 

We  desire  most  earnestly  that  the  synodal  system  maybe 
tried  as  a  great  experiment ;  but  will  it  remedy  all  evilsT  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  will,  so  long  as  the  union  with  the  Stste 
■hall  endure.  How,  indeed,  shall  the  6rat  truly  represent*- 
tive  synod  be  convoked  ?  It  would  probably  be  done  accora- 
ing  to  the  present  electoral  law,  for  the  civil  power  could  not 
impose  other  conditions  without  entrenching  on  the  future 
deUberationa  of  the  assembly.    The  first  synod  would  thus  re- 
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fleet  the  actaal  diuorder  of  the  Church.  It  would  be  divided  ; 
how  then  should  it  elaborate  an  adequate  rule  of  fnith?  Com- 
promises such  as  those  of  the  address  of  1848  are  no  longer 
possihle.  Nothing  wonld  be  more  fatal  thau  to  rest  content- 
ed with  a  vague  and  insipid  profession  ;  yet,  if  anything  else 
were  produced,  the  synod  would  he  at  once  divided.  It  may 
be  asked,  might  there  not  possibly  be  a  majority  of  the  ortho- 
dox? Granted.  But,  even  in  that  case,  what  should  be  done 
with  the  minority,  ^hjch  would  still  be  a  considerable  party  ? 
What  should  the  State  do  with  the  minority,  for  it  could  not 
refuse  to  recognize  honornble  citizens  who  pay  a  tax  for  pub- 
lic worship  like  the  rest?  No  one  will  seriously  admit  the 
idea  that  the  Church  of  free  thought  might  be  supported  side 
by  aide  with  the  Evangelical  Church.  The  State  will  never  en- 
ter on  a  conrse  such  as  that.  It  will  rather  get  rid  of  all  exag- 
gerations and  imprudences,  and  seek  to  attain  a  vague  ground 
of  agreement.  Suppose  the  best — that  the  evangelical  party 
has  triumphed — no  one  can  predict  its  continued  triumph  from/ 
the  events  of  the  present  time.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  be 
trials  on  the  grounds  of  doctrine.  To  whom,  then,  shall  those 
who  demanded  synods  address  themselves?  They  will  appeal 
to  the  State,  and  the  evils  which  they  thought  to  avoid  will 
all  recur  again.  But  we  are  reasoning  on  a  hypothesis  that 
is  far  from  being  realized,  for  in  order  to  the  re-efitablishment 
of  Synods  in  France  there  must  be  such  changes  in  the  sphere 
of  government  as  shall  soon  necessitate  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  In  that  direction  lies  the  future,  and  no 
other.  We  only  wish  it  were  the  present  instead.  Suppose 
that  the  Evangelical  party,  weary  of  so  many  disorders,  so 
many  delays,  harassed  by  obstacles  always  probable  in  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  sufTrnge,  without  religious  conditions,  should 
say,  "We  have  waited  long  enough  ;  we  can  no  longer  admit 
of  contradictory  teachings,  amid  that  overflow  of  infidelity 
Tvhich  is  the  shame  and  misery  of  our  age.  We  need  a  rule 
of  faith,  a  Church  worthy  to  call  herself  Christian,  a  synod  by 
which  she  may  be  represented.  Let  us  conquer  on  the  ground 
of  liberty  that  which  the  State  will  never  give.  Let  us  re-con- 
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Btitnte  the  Chnrch  of  onr  fathers,  which  doea  not  appear  to 
have  had  for  ita  characteristic  feature  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  the  State.  Let  ns  renew  the  grand  tradition  of  a 
commoD  faith.  Let  na  tiike  at  our  own  risk  that  which  will 
never  be  bestowed,  and  content  ourselves  with  having  Jeens 
Chriat  for  our  Ruler  and  King."  Suppose  the  Evangelital 
Reformed  Church  thus  re-established  by  an  act  of  heroic 
courage.  All  is  now  changed.  The  useless  and  irritating  agi- 
tation of  a  desperate  controversy  is  abandoned  ;  assiduous  ef- 
forts to  recruit  the  electors  are  no  longer  needed.  Effective 
Christianity  is  substituted  for  worldliness  and  routine  religion. 
We  need  no  longer  wait  the  good  pleasure  of  a  minister  of 
State  to  supply  the  most  urgent  and  sacred  exigencies  of  the 
spiritual  life.  It  shall  be  seen  now  of  what  faith  is  capable 
when  left  to  itself,— bow  inexhaustible  are  its  resources.  It 
shall  be  seen  ako  into  what  annihilation  the  rationalistic  partj 
will  fall  when  thrown  upon  its  own  zeal,  and  having  no  object 
for  its  ancient  bitterness,  the  intestine  war  being  ended.  Here 
is  greatness;  power,  sacred  and  all-conquering  enthuBiasni. 

It  were  needless  to  ask,  if  we  in  England  desire  tbiaglorj 
for  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  We  wish,  for  her  on 
honor,  that  she  should  resolve  of  herself  to  perform  this  conr 
ageous  act,  without  waiting  for  the  social  necesiiities  that  must 
sooner  or  later  bring  the  full  liberty  of  souls.  We  are  uotro- 
manlic  on  this  subject  of  free  churches  ;  for  it  is  a  system  that 
has  its  difficulties  and  its  dangerit,  and  that  calls  for  pe^Beve^ 
ing  labor.  During  more  than  two  hundred  years  we  have  pat 
ibis  principle  to  the  test  on  this  side  of  the  channel.  The  chnr- 
ches  of  France  are  now  learning  at  a  rough  school,  and  making 
a  difficnit  experiment.  English  Congrpgationalists  reccgniw 
with  sympathy  their  sufferings  and  their  imperfectionEibat 
there  is  no  other  solution  for  ihe  ecclesiastical  question  in  ex- 
isting circumstances.  Let  us  not  forget,  moreover,  that  the 
constitution  of  a  free  Presbyterian  Church,  independent  of 
the  State,  would  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Prance,  uniting  in  a  ne* 
harmony  the  principles  of  authority  and  liberty.  This  Church 
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will  be  eventually  formed,  we  are  asBored.  Everything  tends 
to  it— both  the  progress  of  light  and  the  accamulation  of  diffi- 
culties. We  shall  watch  every  step  which  leads  to  its  inaag- 
uration  with  the  warmest  interest  ;  nor  will  onr  friends  within 
or  beyond  the  National  eetabliBbment  be  offended  by  onr  sym- 
pathy with  that,  which  if  realized,  muBt  be  fruitful  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  tnie  spiritval  liberty. 


Aw.    v.— THE    NAME    OP    THE    LORD. 
Bj  Bet.  1.  M.  Jokksoh,  Hanotbb,  N.  J. 

CARBPtJL  readers  of  the  Bible  must  be  struck  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  word  "Name"  is  used  in  reference  to  God 
and  Christ.  It  is  presented  as  the  object  of  prnyer  and  praise, 
and  of  the  affections  of  love,  fear,  faith  and  hope.  It  is  made 
the  reason  for  divine  and  human  action.  lioverence  for  it  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  ten  commiindments,  and  one  of  the 
seven  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  It  occurs  in  the  Bible 
nearly  three  hundred  times.  Such  frequent  and  signi&cant 
nne  of  the  term  must  be  for  some  important  purpose.  The 
object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  aid  in  the  discovery  of  that 
purpose  by  an  examination  of  Scripture  usage,  in  the  belief 
that  a  study  of  the  subject  will  give  more  definite  ideas  of 
God  and  Christ ;  more  impressive  views  of  the  third  command- 
ment, and  first  petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  show  what 
is  the  proper  devotional  use  of  divine  titles  ;  in  a  word,  that 
it  will  reveal  a  living  and  abiding  charm  in  the  "  name  of  the 
Ijord,"  whether  applied  to  Jehovah  or  Jesus. 

It  must  be  remembered  al  the  outset,  that  the  word  Name 
signifies  far  less  in  modern  times  and  languages  than  it  did  in 
the  times  and  languages  of  the  Bible.  Now,  names  are  arbi- 
trary appellation)*,  having  neither  meaning  nor  object  escept 
to  distinguish  iudividaals.     Than,  they  were  descriptive  of 
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the  characters  of  those  who  bore  them,  or  comnieinorative  of 
some  incidents  of  their  birth  or  history.  Some  Scripture 
names  wore  given  prophetically,  describing  future  characters 
or  erenls,  e.  g.,  Jedediah,  John,  Jeeus,  Jezreet.  Somi^tima 
God  changed  the  names  of  individualsto  indicate  aonie  change 
of  chanicter  or  relution,  e.  g.,  "  Abram"  to  "Abraham,"  or 
"High  Fiither"  to  "Father  of  a  multitude,"  "Jacob"  to  "Isra- 
el," or  "Supplanter"  to  "Prince  with  God."  Parents  are  at- 
most  always  represented  in  Scripture  history  as  giving  signifi- 
cant names  to  their  children. 

With  such  facts  before  ns,  showing  how  much  was  made  of 
names  as  given  to  men,  by  both  God  aixd  men,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  when  "  name"  is  applied  to  God  it  most  mean  Bom* 
thing  more  than  a  personal  appellation,  it  must  be  intended 
to  awaken  and  keep  alive  in  the  mind  some  important  id«as 
and  peculiar  emotions.  This  the  usage  of  Scripture  abno- 
dantly  confirms. 

The  firstparticular  mention  of  the  "name"  of  God  isfonndin 
the  accountof  the  Ciilling  of  Moses  when  bis  mission  was  stated  lo 
him.  MtMe^felt  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  give  a  definite  deE- 
criplion  of  him  who  sent  him.  Therefore  he  said,  "  When  1 
come  unto  the  children  of  Israel  and  shall  say  unto  them,  the 
God  of  your  fathers  has  sent  me  unto  you,  and  they  shall  uy 
to  me,  what  is  his  name,  what  shall  I  say  unto  them?  And 
God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am,  and  he  said,  thns  ebAlt 
thou  s  ly  unto-  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  uoto 
you.  And  God  said  moreover  unto  Moses,  thus  ehalt  tbou  ssj 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  Lath 
sent  mo  unto  you,  this  is  my  name  forever,  and  thisiemj 
memorial  unto  all  generations.  Moses  thus  received  tno  di- 
vine titles  which  ho  was  directed  to  use  to  coti6rm  the  faitb 
of  his  people  j  the  one  descriptive  of  self-«zist'ence,  the  other 
of  peculiar  relations  to  the  patriarchs,  and  suggestive  of  gra- 
cious manifestiitions  to  them.  These  titles  expressed  to  the 
people  the  alt-sufficiency  of  God  aod  their  interest  in  him  se- 
cured by  covenant  with  their  fathers. 
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Afterward,  when  the  increased  cruelties  of  Pharaoh  caused 
the  people  to  complain,  and  Uoses  to  despond,  Gtod encouraged 
him  tbua :  "  And  God  spake  unto  Moseu  and  said  unto  him,  I 
am  Jeliovah,  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  and  unto  Isaac, 
and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty  ;  but  by  my 
name  Jehovah,  was  I  not  known  to  them.  And  I  have  also 
established  my  covenant  with  them,  ....  and  I  have  re- 
membered my  covenant.  Wherefore  sayuntothe  children  of  Is- 
rael, I  am  Jehovah,  and  I  will  bring  you  out,  etc.,  and  ye  shall 
know  thrtt  I  am  Jehovah  your  God,  I  am  Jehovah."  Thud  the 
name  Jehovah  was  authoritively  announced  as  furnishing  sure 
ground  of  hope  in  the  promises  of  God. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  giving  of  the  law,  God 
warned  Moses  against  idolatry,  and  gave  directions  for  his 
worship,  and  then  adds :  "  In  all  places  where  I  record  my 
name  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will  bless  thee."  This  giv- 
ing a  locality  to  the  "name"  of  God,  is  several  times  referred 
to  as  a  matter  of  great  importance.  "Unto  the  place  which 
Jehovah  your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put 
his  name  there,  even  unto  his  habitation  shall  ye  seek."  Da- 
vid, in  preparing  materials  for  the  temple,  sought  to  build  a 
house  to  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Solumon,  in  his  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  pleaded  for  the  fuICllment  of  the 
promise,  "  My  name  shall  be  there,"  and  God  answered,  "  I 
have  heard  thy  prayer,  I  have  hallowed  this  house  to  put  my 
name  there  forever."  Hence  Jerusalem  was  afterwards  known 
as  "  the  city  which  Jehovah  had  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  to  put  his  name  there,"  and  the  temple  was  called  "the 
dwelling-place  of  thy  Name." 

Agiiin,  believers  are  described  by  the  exercise  of  various 
affections  for  ihe  name  of  God.  "Let  them  that  love  Iby 
name  be  joyful."  "A  book  of  remembrance  was  written  for 
them  that  feafed  the  Lord  and  thought  on  his  name."  "To 
you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun  of  rigbteousnesa  arise." 
"  They  that  know  thy  name  will  trnst  in  thee." 

Again,  prayer  and  praise  are  described  tis  directed  to  the 
name  of  God.     "Quicken  us  and  we  will  call  upon  thy  name." 
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"Whosoever  shitllcall  on  tlie  nameof  the  Lord  shall besaved" 
"They  shall  call  upon  my  name  and  I  will  hear  them."  "All 
the  earth  eiiall  worHliip  (hee,  they  shall  sing  to  tLynaoie.'^ 
"  Sing  unto  God,  sing  praises  unto  hia  name."  "I  will  bless 
thy  name  forever  and  ever." 

Again,  Tiie  regard  of  God  for  his  name  is  given  by  believ- 
ers as  a  reafion  and  plea  for  his  mercy,  "  He  leadetb  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's  sake."  "For  thy 
name's  sake  pardon  mine  iniquity."  "Help  us,  0  God,  for 
the  glory  of  thy  name,  and  purge  away  our  sina  for  thy  name's 
sake." 

God  gives  the  same  reason  for  the  exercise  of  mercy,  "For 
my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger."  "  I  wrongbt  for 
my  name's  sake  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  before  tlio 
heathen." 

The  name  of  God  is  used  for  benediction.  "  The  name  of 
the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee."  It  is  made  the  ground  of 
hope.  "  Id  the  name  of  the  Lord  we  will  set  up  our  baonere.' 
All  obedience  to  God  is  summed  up  in  this,  "  that  thou  maj'- 
cst  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful  name,  Jehovah  thy  God." 

From  these  illustrations  it  is  plain  that  "the  Nameof  lie 
Lord"  is  not  a  mere  circumlocution  for  God  hi;nself.  In  many 
instances  the  substitution  of  the  appellative  God,  for  "the 
name"  will  make  nonsense,  e.  g.,  "  Then  shalt  not  take  (be 
name  of  the  Lord  in  vain;"  and  "  Hallowed  be  thynsme. 
How  alisurd  to  read,  "  thou  shalt  not  take  God  in  vain,"  "Hal- 
lowed be  God."  And  in  such  passages  as, "They  that  Inoff 
thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  thee,"  where  knowledge  of 
the  name  is  nitide  a  reason  for  trust  in  the  person.  The  pa-^^ 
sages  are  few  in  which  such  substitution  can  be  made  withonl 
weakening  their  force.  What  definite  ideas  onght  we  then 
to  attach  to  the  phrase  ''Name  of  the  Lord?" 

We  find  an  answel-  to  this  questioi^  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable scenes  in  the  life  of  Moses.  He  bad  been  iulerce- 
ding  for  his  rebellious  people,  and  received  not  only  a:<snrance 
of  mercy  for  them,  but  a  particular  prouiise  for  himself.  Thns 
encouraged,  he  made  a  farther  request.     The  more  be  kneff 
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of  God  the  more  he  desired  to  know,  and  he  asked,  "Show 
me  thy  glory."  His  petition  was  granted  in  these  remiirka- 
b!e  worda  :  "I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee  and 
I  will  prouliiim.tlie  name  of  Jehovah  before  thee,"  Tlie  ful- 
611ment  of  this  pmnaiBe  is  thu:)  described:  "And  the  Lord 
passed  by  before  him  iind  proclaimed  Jehovah,  Jehovah,  Elo- 
him,  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffuring,  and  abnndant  in 
goodness  and  trnth  ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity  and  transgression,  and  that  will  by  no  moans  clear 
the  guilty."  These  titles  and  qualities  describe  the  name, 
the  goodness  or  excellence,  and  the  glory  of  God.  With  new 
conceptions  of  the  raujcaty  of  God,  Moses  bowed  bis  head  to- 
wards the  earth  and  worshiped  with  a  deeper  devotion  than 
ever  before.  From  this  illustration  we  learn  that  the  word 
"Name,"  as  applied  to  God  in  the  Bible,  signifies  generally 
his  "  manifested  excellence  j "  not  merely  that  by  which  he  ia 
designated,  but  that  revelation  of  his  perfections  which  ia  con- 
veyed by  all  the  method?  in  which  he  hns  made  himself  known. 
The  t^imple  articulate  sounds  employed  in  any  or  all  the  di- 
vine titles,  do  not  constitute  "the  name"  of  God,  except  in  a 
very  inferior  and  limited  sense ;  the  sum  of  all  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  those  titles  constitute  "  the  name."  The  word  and 
ordinances  of  God  reveal  him,  but  they  are  not  hie  name ; 
what  they  reveal  of  hia  excellence  is  his  name. 

Bearing  this  in  mind  we  can  understand  why  so  many  ti- 
tles are  applied  to  God  in  the  Bible.  Some  of  them  are  de- 
scriptive of  single  perfections,  e.  g.,  "The  Almighty,"  "The 
Merciful,"  ''The  Holy,"  "The  Just ;"  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
almost  all  the  abstract  qualities  of  hia  nature  are  thus  used  aB 
personal  titles. 

Some  of  them  are  descriptive  of  relations  to  men,  e.  g.,  "  God 
of  Abraham,"  "King,"  "Judge,"  God  and  Fathef  of  the  Lord 
Jesoa  Christ,  "Father  of  the  fatherless,"  "  God  of  the  widow." 
"  Father  in  heaven,"  etc.  And  it  is  also  remarkable  that  most 
of  the  relations  subsisting  among  men  are  used  in  some  way  to 
describe  relations  between  God  and  men.  Let  us  now  apply 
tbe  idea  that  the  Name  of  God  is  his  manifested- excellence. 
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1.  To  pliices  and  edi6cee  ae  tbe  clwcllingplaceof  hiBName. 
The  tabcruHcle,  the  temple,  and  JernBalem  were  eo  designat- 
ed, not  because  God  was  there  personaUy  present  as  no  where 
elee,  nor  becauGe  he  there  listened  to  prayer  as  no  where  else, 
bat  because  he  tliere  eetablished  bia  worship,  consisting  of 
snch  Bervk-ee,  and  iavolving  such  instrnction  and  reveUlioos, 
as  mnde  his  perfections  known,  and  kept  his  people  acqnunt- 
ed  with  bis  excellence. 

2.  Apply  the  idea  to  knowing,  loving  and  fearing  "the 
Name  of  tbe  Lord,"  as  designating  trne  believers.  Snrely 
these  terms  imply  something  more  than  the  exercise  of  such 
emotions  towards  any  divine  title.  They  must  signify  racb 
en  admiring  regard  for  the  manifested  excellence  of  God  bb 
flowK  from  !ui  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  perfectioDS  u 
revenled  by  himself. 

3.  Apply  the  idea  to  prayer  and  praise  directed  to  "tbe 
Name  of  the  Lord."  Calling  upon  his  name  is  not  simply  ad- 
dressing him  by  his  titles,  but  is  an  intelligent  exercise  of 
faith,  in  invoking  the  perfections  and  pleading  the  relHtions  ei- 
pressed  by  those  titles,  as  Elijah  did  when  he-  said,  "Jehovah, 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  of  Israel,  lot  it  be  known  this  day 
that  thou  art  God  in  Israel."  Praising  tbe  name  of  tbe  Lord  is 
not  repeating  his  titles  in  sacred  song,  bnt  expressing  admira- 
tion of  his  revealed  excellence,  and  holding  it  ap  to  the  ad- 
miration of  others,  e.  g.,  "  0  Jehovah,  our  Lord,  bow  excelleot 
ia  thy  name  in  alt  the  earth,"  i.  e.,  the  universal  manifestation 
of  the  divine  perfections  in  tbe  works  of  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence call  for  praise. 

4.  We  see  how  "  tbe  Name  of  tbe  Lord"  ia  ground  of  coofi- 
dence  and  hope,  e.  g.,  "The  name -of  Jehovah  ia  a  strong 
tower,  tbe  rigfateoas  nmaeth  into  it  and  is  safe  ;"  i.  e.,  tbe 
righteous  trust  in  the  known  perfections  of  God  and  feel  8» 
cure.  "  I  will  wait  on  thy  name,"  i.  e.,  I  will  hope  is  thy  pe^ 
fections. 

5.  We  see  how  regard  for  the  Name  of  God  is  a  reason  for 
mercy  and  judgmeat.  "  For  his  name's  sake"  means  not  mere- 
ly for  his  pwn  sake,  nor  for  hia  own  glory,  but  for  the  sake  of 
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what  be  has  already  done  ;  the  previons  display  of  hie  perfec- 
tions which  woold  be  dishonored  or  repudiated  by  a  failare 
to  fnlfill  his  promises.     < 

"  It  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  niime"  is  spoken  of  the  happy 
resalts  of  Messiah's  reign,  "So  didat  thou  lead  thy  people 
to  make  thyoelf  a  glorious  name,"  is  given  as  a  reasou  for  the 
miracles  of  Egypt  and  the  wilderness.  In  these  and  similar 
instances  the  design  of  miraculous  and  merciful  interventioDS 
^as  to  illustrate  the  perfections  of  God  to  the  apprebensiou  of 
intelligent  creatures. 

6.  We  see  the  force  of  those  passages  which  describe  sia 
and  sinners  according  to  their  treatment  of  the  Name  of  the 
Lord.  "  If  we  have  forgotten  the  name  of  our  God"  dei^ribes 
^ross  sin  as  consisting  in  not  paying  due  regard  to  manifested 
divine  perfections.  "Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  kingdoms 
which  have  not  called  upon  thy  name,"  shows  the  guilt  of 
prayerieasness  to  lie  in  contempt  of  the  divine  perfections, 
manifested  aa  the  reason  for  human  confidence.  "The  Lord 
will  not  bold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain."  The 
ase  of  whatever  represents  divine  excellence,  without  due 
reverence,  is  aggravated  sin. 

We  nov?  turn  to  the  use  of  "the  Name,"  in  the  New  Tests' 
meut. 

1.  Christ  applies  it  to  God  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  so  fre- 
quently applied  in  the  Old  Testament :  "Father,  glorify  thy 
name  " — i.  e.,  cause  thy  perfections  to  be  honored  through  me ; 
"  I  have  manifested  thy  name  " — i.  e.,  I  have  made  known  thy 
perfections. 

2.  In  the  form  of  baptism,  the  recipients  of  the  ordinance 
are  consecrated  to  the  Trinity  as  holding  the  relations  and 
perfections  implied  in  the  titles.  Father,  Son,  and  H.oiy  Ghost, 
and  these  relations  and  perfections  are  invoked  in  their  be- 
half. 

3.  The  name  of  Christ  is  presented  as  the  object  of  trnst, 
and  the  sonrce  and  means  of  salvation — e.  g.,  "  In  his  name 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust ;"  "To  them  that  believe  on  his  name 
gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God  ;"  "  Thefe  ia  none 
other  name  given  among  men  whereby  we  mast  be  saved." 
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4.  Christ  bids  bis  disciples  use  his  name  as  the  all-prevail- 
iog  plea  at  the  throne  of  ^ace  :  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
my  name,  I  will  do  it."  Hence  calling  upon  the  name  of  Christ 
is  made  the  peculiar  distinction  of  believers  :  "  With  all  that 
in  ever}'  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesas  Christ,  oar  Lord." 

5.  The  Name  of  Chriat  was  the  subject  of  apostolic  preach- 
ing :  "  And  when  they  believed  Philip's  preaching  the  thinjs 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Hence  the  sin  of  impenitent  hearers  of  the  gospel  lies  in  this, 
"  They  believe  not  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God." 

6.  The  apostles  labored,  suffered,  and  hazarded  their  Uvea, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Name  of  Christ:  "They  departed  from 
the  council,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  Buffer 
shame  for  his  name  ;"  "lara  ready  to  die  at  Jerusalemforthe 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Now,  it  most  be  remembered  that  all  the  titles  apphed  to 
Christ  in  the  Bible  are  descriptive  and  highly  significant— 
e.  g.,  "Prince  of  Peace,"  "Son  of  David,"  "  Son  of  God,"  "Son 
of  Man,"  "Immanuel,"  (God  with  us)  "  Christ,"  (anointed  one) 
"Jesus,"  (Saviour)  "Light  of  the  World,"  Bread  of  Life,"  and 
many  others,  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  hundred.  Sarely 
these  were  used  to  convey  vivid  conceptions  of  the  person, 
character  and  relations  of  the  Kedeemer.  Therefore,  all  Uiat 
is  signified  by  these  titles,  and  not  one  or  all  of  the  titles 
themiselves,  constitutes  his  Name.  Hence,  reference  to  his 
Name  is  not  mere  reference  to  him  as  an  individuai,bat  t«aU 
that  bis  titles  import.  To  believe  in  his  Name,  is  to  troBt  in 
his  perfections,  works  and  promises.  Not  to  believe  in  bis 
Name,  is  to  discredit  all  that  is  revealed  of  hitn.  Tocallnpon 
his  Name,  is  to  invoke  the  exercise  of  his  power  and  media- 
torial ofSce.  To  plead  bis  Name,  is  to  urge  all  that  he  is  and 
has  done  as  a  reason  with  God.  Hence  the  aaaal  conclnsian 
of  prayer,  "  for  Christ's  sake,"  is  amazingly  significant  if  osed 
intelligibly.  To  preach  the  Name  of  Christ,  is  to  set  forth 
his  character,  relations  and  doings.  To  suffer  and  die  for  hia 
Name,  is  to  give  the  strongest  proof  of  confidence  in,  and  at- 
tachment to,  all  that  is  revealed  coDcerntng  him. 
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In  a  few  inetances  the  N^ame  of  Christ  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  authority  :  e.  g.,  "In  nty  name  ye  shall  cast  out  devila;" 
but  they  are  few. 

If  the  foregoing  views  are  correct,  they  suggest  some  im- 
portant practical  lessons ; ' 

1.  Tbey  show  the  necessity  of  habitnal  study  of  the 
nDtnifedtations  of  divine  excellence.  The  fervor  of  our  devo- 
tional exercises  depends  upon  our  conceptions  of  what  God 
and  Christ  are  and  have  done.  Faith,  joy,  hope,  prayer, 
praise,  conversation,  service,  will  all  be  weak  or  strong,  faint 
or  fervent,  just  in  proportion  to  our  present  impre.ssions  of 
God  and  Christ.  Hence  the  necessity  of  constant  communion 
with  the  perfections  of  God,  through  his  word,  works  and  or- 
dinances. Hence  the  impossibility  of  a  vigorous  piety  with- 
out constant  intellectual  effort.  Facts  concerning  God  mast 
not  only  be  stored  in  the  memory,  bnt  be  kept  influential,  so 
as  to  apt  npon  the  affections.  To  grow  in  grace,  we  mast 
grow  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  teaching  and  preaching  wbat  constitutes  th© 
Name  of  the  Lord.  Correct  ideas  of  the  manifested  excel- 
lence of  God  mn^t  be  the  aim  of  all  religious  instruction. 

2.  We  learn  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  divine  titles  in  de- 
votion. The  spirit  of  the  third  commandmont  is  violated  by 
the  frequent,  unmeaning  repetition  of  the  titles  of  God  in 
prayer  ;  but  the  evil  is  to  be  corrected,  not  by  omitting  divine 
titles,  but  by  using  them  intelligenily.  He  who  attaches  the 
tme  meaning  to  Lord,  Gud,  Christ,  Jesus,  elc,  will  not  repeat 
them  carelessly,  though  he  may  use  Ihem  very  frequently. 
When  our  Lord  forbade  vain  repetitions,  lie  implied  that 
there  were  repetitions  that  were  not  vain.  The  devotional 
parts  of  the  Bible  show  frequent  use  of  the  divine  titles,  but 
80  an  to  quicken  devotion,  and  give  expression  to  its  greatest 
fervency. 

In  some  of  the  Psalms  the  name  Jehovah  occurs  in  almost 
every  sentence  ;  e.  g.,  in  the  25th,  27th,  29tb,  100th,  and  oth- 
er very  eignificaat  titles  are  connected  with  it :  "I  will  love 
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thee,  0  Lord^  my  etreogtb  ;"  "  The  Lord  is  my  rock  and  my 
fortress,  and  my  deliverer,  my  God,  my  Btrength,  in  whom  I 
trast,"  etc.  Obviously  the  Psalmist  used  euch  expTessioiiB  to 
set  God  distinctly  before  him  as  tho  object  of  his  faith  and 
delight.  The  Saviour  ases  the  term  Father  frequently  b  bis 
interceRHory  prayer.  These  illuBtrations  show  that  it  is  nat 
Dral  to  fervent  piety  to  repeat  often  those  divine  titles  which 
suggest  and  describe  the  divine  perfections  and  relations 
which  are  the  ground  of  faith  and  hope.  As  the  loving  child 
fondly  repeats  the  names,  father,  mother,  so  will  the  loving 
Christian  fondly  repeat  the  titles  which  represent  the  perfec- 
iJODS  of  his  God  and  Saviour. 

8.  The  inquiry  is  suggested.  Do  we,  in  our  private  and  pnb- 
lic  devotions,  rightly  use  "  the  Name  of  the  Lord  ?"  Do  we 
conceive  fully  ofwhat  is  meant  by,  "For  thy  name's  sake," 
"  For  Christ's  sake  ?"  Do  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  use 
these  pleas?  Do  we  use  the  divine  titles  so  as  to  adore  and 
tmst  in  "  the  Name  of  the  Lord  ?" 


Akt.  TI.— the  general  assembly  at  ST.  LOUTS. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  met  in  the  First  Presbytenao 
Oharch  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  im 
Thursday,  May  17, 186C,  and  was  opened  with  a  eermcm  by 
the  Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly,  Rev.  James  B.  Sbaw, 
D.  D.,  of  Bochester,  N.  J.,  on  Psalm  Ivi.  2:  Oh  Thou  Ikat 
hearest  prayer.  The  study  of  prayer  waa  enforced  in  an  earn- 
est and  impressive  manner,  under  the  different  heads:  (1.) 
God  does  hear  prayer.  (2.)  While  God  does  hear  prayer,  yet 
he  oftentimes  answers  his  followers  in  an  unexpected  way. 
(3.)  Sometimes  the  answer  comes  in  an  unwelcome  way. 
(4.)  Prayer  is  the  same  thing  now  that  it  was  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  church.    The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Aa- 
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eembly,  it  may  be  remarked,  partook,  to  sd  annsnal  dei;ree,of 
this  spirit  of  prayer;  one  hour  before  the  regular  sessiona  of. 
each  day  was  fpent  in  prayer  ;  and  there  were  frequent  meet- 
ings of  a  practical  and  devout  character.  The  meetings  held 
by  the  Bldera  also  helped  to  give  a  right  tone  to  the  Aa- 
eembly. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  of  Auburn  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  was  elected  Moderator  on  the  second  ballot. 
Rev.  John  W.  Bailey  and  Rev.  Stephen  Bush  were  chosen 
temporary  clerks.  The  whole  uumber  of  ministers  and  eldera 
in  attendance  was  somewhat  over  two  hundred — not  quite  so 
.  many  as  last  year. 

Two  subjects  engrossed  much  of  the  time  and  thoughts  of 
the  Assembly:  the  Church  Erection  cause,  and  the  question 
of  Reunion  with  the  other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  held  its  sessions  in  the  same  city,  in  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Chnrch.  Due  attention  was  given  to  all  other  quea- 
tions,bnt  these  were  most  prominent. 

THB  CHURCH  EBECTtOir  FUND. 

The  Report  presented  the  following  summary  of  the  doings 
of  the  Committee  during  the  past  year  : 

"Daring  the  year  there  have  been  received  twenty  applications  for 
aid,  amouatinK'to  S7,525,  thirteen  of  which  were  for  loans,  amounting 
to  96,015,  and  Heven  for  donations,  amounting  to  S1.450.  Tea  of  the 
appLiciitioae  for  loans  were  graoted,  amounting  to  S4,6T5  ;  three,  amount- 
ing to  (1,400,  were  refusea;  one  of  these  required  the  loan  to  be  in 
gold ;  by  the  other  two  it  appeare.i  that  after  obtaining  the  loan  the  con- 
gregation would  not  have  tho  amonnt  necesHary  to  complete  their  build- 
ing ;  they  were  informed  as  hood  as  the  deficiency  should  be  provided 
for,  their  application  would  be  granted.  Four  of  th&  applicationa  for 
donations,  amonnting  to  8750,  were  granted  ;  three,  amounting  to  $700, 
were  refused  ;  one  of  these  absolntely  for  reason  that  the  aid  required 
was  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  debt  Which  bad  been  contracted  in 
1858;  one  as  premature,  it  appearing  from  the  application  that,  after  ob- 
taining the  required  donation,  the  congregation  would  not  have  the  ' 
amount  requisite  to   complete  their  building.     They  were  informed  that 


s  deSciency  should  be  provided  for,  their  application  would 
The  other  application  lor  a  donation  was  refused  for  t' 
D  that  it  was  not  in  due  form,  and  the  amount  (S300]  asked  for,  ( 


ceeded  the  amount  limited  by  the  plan  of  donaitons.  In  one-  case,  after 
the  applicatioa  for  a  donation  had  been  granted,  the  coogregation  re- 
fused  to  eiecaU  tiie  bond  and  mortgage  required  by  the  pkn,  and  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  grant. 
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"TliPHo  applicationa  wore  from  eleven  Synoda — five  from  the  Synod  of 
MiBaoiiri,  throe  from  the  Synod  of  Minnesota,  two  from  eath  of  the  Sjn- 
oda  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Illihois  and  Wisconsin,  and  one  fnm 
each  of  t)iu  Syiiocls  of  Genesee,  Peuiisylvania,  Indiana,  Wabash,  Feorii, 
■nd  Alta  Califoruia. 

"There  have  been  received  during  the  year  from  for^  chnrohee  on 
account  nf  loans,  $l),394  22  ;  from  sixty-five  churches  od  account  of  do- 
nations, SH39  07  ;  nn<i  from  thirteen  churches  for  interest,  S9SG  58,  nuk- 
ing a  total  of  S7,210  8T. 

"  The  last  (ienenil  AKsemhly  directed  this  Board  to  procure  the  Ttril- 
ten  opinion  iif  eminent  lepnl  connsel  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Assemblv 
ID  respect  to  the  Church  Ert-ction  Fund,  especiailj-  in  reference  to  the 
qnesHon,  wliether  having  received  this  fund  "  as  a  special  tnut,"  uid 
in  1854  comniitled  the  custody  thereof  to  a  Bo^ird  of  TruatPes,  incGri>n- 
rated  by  a  special  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Assemblv  have 
the  power  so  to  alter  the  Church  Erection  Plan,  as  lo  make  an  absolute 
gift  of  the  increa&e  of  the  fund  ln-yond  the  sura  of  $100,000.  for  the  pur- 
pose named  in  the  first  article  of  the  plan.  Tlio  Board  were  directed  to 
report  such  opinions  to  this  Assembty,  with  the  addition  of  any  retODi- 
mendalions  whicli  tliey  mij;lit  deem  expedient. 

.  "  In  compliance  with  this  direction  of  the  Assembly,  the  Board  hi'f 
obtained,  from  tlirec  eminent  counsel,  written  opinions,  which  are  here- 
with submitted .  None  of  the  gentlcmeu  had  any  knowledge  of  the  opin- 
ione  of  the  others  ;  in  fact,  neitlier  was  aware  that  any  other  opioioc 
excepting  his  own  had  been,  or  would  be,  obtained.  It  would  be  seen 
that  they  difTor  in  their  views  of  tlie  power  of  the  Assembly  over  thf 
fund,  all  agrceinf;,  however,  in  (hisr  That  the  fund  can  never  be  omJ 
excepting  for  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  first  article  of  the  plan. 

"  By  the  first  opinion,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  to  iIk 
Assembly,  tlinl  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Strong,  of  Philadelphia,  a  Judge  «i 
the  Buprcme  Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  ie  insisted : 

"1st.  That  the  Genera!  Assembly  has  power  to  direct  doualions  of 
that  portion  of  the  fund  which  nin^  be  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  glOO.fW. 
for  the  purpose  described  in  the  hrst  article  of  the  plan  ;  but  thil  lt>ey 
have  no  power  to  make,  or  direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  mate,  dona- 
tions of  any  portion  of  it. 

"  2d.  Tliat  the  Assembly  has  no  power  to  mako  or  direct  any  oWnlf 
gift  of  even  the  increase  or  excess  above  SlOO,00O,  if  by  alisoliilt  gilt  i> 
understood  gift  without  requiring  security  upon  the  cliurch  properly  fw 
the  return  of  the  money  with  interest,  in  case  of  a  change  in  ecclesias- 
tical relations  of  tliP  church  aided. 

"  3d.  That  noalteralions  of  the  plan  can  be  madewhich  will  snthoriie 
donations  without  requiring  such  security. 

"4lh.  That  the  plan  may  be  so  altered  as  to  dispense  with  anjreqni- 
sition  of  security  that  an  annual  collection  in  behalf  of  the  fund  shall  be 
taken  up  in  the  churches  to  which  a  donation  is  made,  but  the  cbBtcb 
will  still  bo  undei  obligation  to  take  up  such  a  collection,  independeW  w 
RDy  such  security  being  given. 

"  By  the  second  opinion,  that  of  Daniel  Lord,  Esq.,  of  the  ci^  of  He* 
Tork,  it  is  insisted : 

"That  the  General  Assembly,  by  the  requieilo  vote,  may  direct  the 
whole  of  the  fund  at  any  time  existing  to  be  applied  in  donafions ;  lb*' 
while  there  is  no  discrimination  to  be  made  between  the  increase  or  b£- 
onmulatiou  of  the  fund,  as  to  the  application  of  it,  or  the  retaining  of  it. 
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jet  that  it  it  in  the  power  of  the  General  JfBembty.  h;  the  requisite 
vote,  to  *pp)y  the  fun<]  to  the  dFEiKnaled  objects  without  limiting  it  to 
the  advances  which  must  be  returned. 

"  By  the  third  opinion,  that  of  Marshall  S.  Bidwel],  Esq.,  of  the  city 
of  New  Toik,  it  is,  on  the  conlrary,  insiBted  ; 

"  iBt.  That  the  amount  raised  for  this  fund  was  received  by  the  As- 
gembly  in  trust  as  a  permanent  fund  ;  that  it  must  be  preserved  inviolate ; 
that  it  cannot  be  diminished  or  impaired  ;  that  the  General  Assembly, 
therefore,  cannot  directly  or  indirectly  give  away  or  dispose  of  the  fund, 
nur  any  part  of  it ;  that  this  reslriclion  is  fnndnmental  and  irrevocable, 
and  that  it  is  anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  plan. 

"2d,  That  the  fund  cannot  be  used -excepting  for  the  object  named  in 
the  first  article  of  the  plan,  the  aiding  of  feeble  congregalions  in  erect- 
ing houses  of  worship  ;  that  Ihis  resfriction  is  also  fundi'mcntal  and  irre- 
vocable ;  that  while  it  is  recognized  in,  yet  it  does  not  deriie  ita  force 
from,  fhe  plan. 

3d.  That  the  law  imposes  npon  every  person  or  body  holding  fhe  fund 
in  trust,  the  obligation  to  keep  the  fund  invested  in  proper  secnrities. 
which,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  embrace  only  Government  stocks  and 
mortgages  upon  unencumbered  real  estate  ;  that  the  General  Assembly 
caunnt  absolve  the  trustees  of  this  obligation. 

"4th.  That,  subject  lo  the  above  restrictions,  the  General  Assembly 
by  the  requisite  vote,  may  make  any  changes  in  the  plan,  and  thus  alter 
the  manner  of  sdministering  it. 

"5th.  That  the  permanent  fund  is  not  confined  to  the  sum  of  JlOO,- 
000,  but  embraces  all  increase  of  it  above  that  amount,  whether  by  do- 
nations, bequesla  or  b  unemploved  interest,  and  that  such  iijcreaae  is 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  original  fund. 

"6th.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  in  the  abeenco 
of  any  specific  directions  thereto,  to  add  lo  the  fund  all  the  accumula- 
tions of  interest  from^  time  to  time,  as  received,  and  that  if  such  accu- 
mulated interest  has  been  added  by  the  trusters  to  the  fund,  it  has  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  it,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  exemption  from 
change  or  diminution  as  appertains  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fund  ;  that 
it  is  one  fund,  a  unit;  not  two  or  more  funde^a  pi  rmanent  fund,  which 
cannot  be  impaired  by  revocation,  donation  or  otherwise,  and  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  preserve  inviolate. 

"  The  Board  have  carefully  considered  these  diverse  opinions,  and  will 
only  add  that  they  trust  the  time  will  never  come  vhen,  for  the  purpose 
of  judicia  ly  settling  the  powers  of  the  General  Aspembh  over  the  fund, 
a  resort  shall  be  had  to  law,  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  which  has  re- 
ceived a  new  illustration  in  the  opinions  herewith  submitted  to  the  As- 
sembly. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  donors  of  the  fund  in'ended  to  inaugursle  just 
such  a  scheme  of  benevolence  as  this,  and  thus  far  in  i's  msnsgement 
the  Board  h.ive  not  in  any  particular  violated  any  of  the  principles  con- 
tended for  in  these  opinions  ;  and  it  certainly  will  be  safe  to  continue  to 
administer  the  fund  Huhslantially  upon  the  seme  principles  which  have 
heretofore  obtained,  entailing  or  diminishing  the  cmonnt  of  loans  and- 
donations,  and  their  terms,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  cougrega'ious  to  be 
aided  from  time  to  time  may  require." 

7he  Committee  eabmitted  to  the  Aseembly  certain  amend- 
menta  to  the  pluQ,  allowing  Iosd^  to  be  made  to  the  extent  of 
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$750,  and  dooations  to  the  amonnt  of  |300  ;  both  to  be  se- 
cured by  bond  and  mortgage.  -  They  also  reported  that  sn 
appeal  to  the  churches  fur  a  anpplemeDlal  fnnd  had  only  re- 
Btilted  in  a  debt  for  expenses  above  receipts  to  the  tunoaotof 
♦68  11. 
The  condition  of  the  Fund,  May  Ist,  1866,  wbb  this: 

Amount  of  loans  to  churches,  secured  b;  bonds  uid  mort- 
gagee   S  32,M6  7e 

Amount  of  donationa  to  churches,  secured  bj  boudit  and 

morlgaRes 15,013  38 

Amount  of  call  loans  and  temporary  investmenta 1'i,&  4i 

Interest  enmed  thereon  to  date 1.072  OJ 

Cash  in  bonk 1,9*3  11 

Total tl2i,*M  51 

By  the  Report  of  the  treasurer  it  farther  appeared  thatduring 
the  past  year,  the  loans  to  churches  were  only  )2, 775,  the  dona- 
tions tocburches  only  $400;  while  the  expenses  of  administering 
the  fund  were  )I,S45  ;  the  installments  received  from  churches 
on  account  of  their  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  interest  od  the 
same,  and  on  account  of  donations  were  $7,219,  or  about  three 
times  the  amnunt  loaned:  This  exhibit  made  it  apparent,  tbst 
though  the  Fund  has  undoubtedly  been  administered  with  fideli- 
ty,and  in  conformitywitha  strict  construction  of  the  plan,  jet 
it  is  not  doing  its  prbperwork.  The  receipts  in  call  loans  and 
temporary  investments,  with  interest,  amounted  to  over  $200,- 
000.  Some  cJiange  was  imperatively  required.  The  charches 
do  not  like  to  use  the  fund  as  it  has  been  administered ;  they 
can  get  better  terms  elsewhere.  Other  denomioations  are 
outfltripping  us,  because  they  pursue  a  more  liberal  policy  in 
this  matter.  The  whole  subject  was  carefully  reviewed  by 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Church  Erection,  of  which  Dr.  T. 
M.  Humphrey,  of  Chicago,  was  Chairman,  and,  after  full  de- 
liberation and  discussion,  they  brought  in  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations, which  were  finally  adopted  by  the  Assembly  by  a 
very  large  vote.  The  chief  points  in  their  report  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Bj  the  twelfth  annnal  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Assembly's  Chmth 
Erection  Fund,  it  is  painfully  apparent  that  this  fund  is  bnt  imperfect^ 
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accomplishing  ita  original  design.  The  amount  of  the  fund  in  1856  was 
100,000  dotlHTB.  Now,  after  teti  jeare'  use,  it  has  increased  to  over 
S127.000,  >80,000ofwbich,  at  least,' remain  in  tlie  bands  of  the  Board, 
subject  to  the  call  of  ihe  churches.  Year  by  year  the  applications  for 
aid  become  fewer.  But  92,7^9  were  taken  from  the  treasury  last  year, 
in  the  form  of  loans,  and  but  $400  in  the  form  of  donations.  Meiinwhile 
the  receipts  from  the  churcbeH,  on  account  of  loans,  donations  and  inter- 
est, have  been  over  $7,000,  which  added  to  the  interest  accruing  on 
the  fnnd  itself — nearly  $5,000 — constitute  an  actual  increase  of  the  un- 
employed fund,  after  deducting  eipenses,  etc.,  of  about  $7,000. 

"  There  is  an  imperative  call  for  a  modification  of  the  plan  of  adminis- 
tering our  Church  Erection  Fund,  and  this  call  becomes  the  more  impera* 
tive  when  we  consider  that  the  rapid  eiteoeion  of  the  lines  of  traffic  has 
made  cities  of  villages,  and  villages  of  hamlets. 

"  Tour  Committee  believe  that  could  the  whole  ftmd  he  immediately  ■ 
scattered  among  our  feeble  churches,  in  the  form  of  donatjons,  without 
iuterest  or  return  of  any  kind,  while  the  churches  aided  should  remain 
in  our  connection,  the  effect  would  be  most  happy.  This  we  believe  U> 
be  desired  by  manj  on  the  floor  of  this  Assembly.  Were  such  a  oouree 
possible,  we  should  favor  it.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
case,  has  brought  your  Committee  to  the  stubborn  conclusion,  bo  often 
reached  by  others  who  have  surveyed  the  same  ground,  that  such  a  dis- 
position of  the  fund  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  very  terms  on  which 
it  was  collected.  It  was  to  be  a  permanent  fund.  To  destrciy  its  perma- 
nency would  be  a  breach  of  trust  which  might  and  which  ought  to  be 
legally  resisted.  The  legal  opinions  submitted  to  the  Assembly  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  place  this  position  beyond  reasonable  dispute. 

"  The  question,  therefore,  is,  how  the  mode  of  administering  the  fund 
shall  be  so  changed  as  to  make  it  most  useful  to  the  churches.  After 
mature  deliberations,  your  Committee  recommend  the  abandonment  of 
the  system  of  loans,  and  the  adoptiocrof  that  of  donations  upon  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  vis: 

"  1.  That  the  whole  of  the  fnnd  now  in  ttie  hands  of  the  Board,  to- 
gether with  such  receipts  as  may  return  in  fulfillment  of  pledges  from  the 
churches  already  aided  by  loans  and  donations,  and  together  with  what- 
ever may  be  hereafter  contributed  to  the  fund,  be  securely  and  perma- 
nently invested. 

"  2.  That  ihe  accruing  interest  be  annually  distributed  by  the  Board 
on  proper  conditions  and  in  proper  pro[iortiona,  to  churches  applying 
tberefor,  in  the  form  of  donations  without  interest  and  without  pledge 
of  return,  except  in  case  the  church  or  congregation  thus  assisted  shall 
cease  to  be  connected  with  the  General  Assembly,  or  their  corporate  ex- 
istence shall  cease,  or  their  house  of  worship  be  alienated,  except  for 
the  building  or  purchase  of  a  better  house  of  worship, 

"  four  Committee  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  providential  indication  of 
the  wisdom  of  thesi  proposed  changes  that  they  have  been  suggested  to 
several  ditfereut  miuds  without  concert,  and  that  they  have  been  regard- 
ed with  favor  before  this  by  those  high  in  position  in  our  Church,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  special  Committee  to  whom  this 
whole  subject  was  referred  by  the  Assembly  of  1863. 

"  Your  Committee  would  also  recommend  to  the  Assembly  to  consider 
tie  ei  mdiency  of  appointing  a  General  Secretary  of  the  Board,  whose 
duty  it  shall  he  to  discharge  the  functions  in  this  Board  which  are  dis- 
charged in  the  Committee  of  Home  Missions  by  its  Secretary." 
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The  Committee,  in  etibmitting  their  report,  preeeoted  also 
an  amended  copy  of  the  plan,  aod  proposed  various  chan- 
ges, to  conform  the  plan  to  the  arrangement  recommended  in 
their  reports. 

The  adoption  of  these  recommendations  by  the  Assembly 
gives,  in  some  respects,  a  new  character  to  the  fiind.  Tbe 
amount  now  reported,  under  the  head  of  "  call  loans  and  tem- 
porary investments,"  will  be  invested  as  n  permanent  fund ; 
the  same  courne  will  be  taken  with  what  is  hereafter  received 
for  the  loiins  or  in  return  of  -donations.  The  interest  of  thb 
fund  will  bo  given  to  the  churches,  and  go  to  pay  the  expensei 
of  the  Committee.  The  chief  condition  of  the  donatione  will 
be,  that  tlie  church  buildings  sh<ill  not  be  alienated  from  the 
Assembly ;  and  it  is  also  held  that  the  churches  aided  are 
morally  bound  to  return  the  amounts  given,  by  collectioos,  as 
fast  aa  they  become  able  to  do  so.  A  General  Secretary  will 
also  be  appointed  to  solicit  funds  for  thia,  as  for  our  other  e^ 
clesiasticiU  objects.  It  is  thought  that  at  least  1 35,000  will 
be  needed  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  also  expecred  that  tbe 
expenses  of  maniiging  tbe  fund  may  be  materially  reduced. 

This  action  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  believed,  will  take  a  stum, 
biing-block  ont  of  the  way  of  our  progress.  Aa  fast  ae  our 
Home  Missionary  Committee  organize  churches,  our  Chnrcli 
Erection  Committee  ought  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  erect- 
ing a  house  of  worship.  The  success  of  the  labor  of  the  for- 
mer Committee  is  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  elSuieucyof 
tbe  latter. 

HOHB  MieSIONS. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Missions,  by  tbe 
Secretary,  Dr.  Kendall,  is  an  able  document,  that  on^bt  to 
command  general  attention.  It  discusses  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  at  the  West;  the  laws  which  regulate  iiB  move- 
ments,  making  particular  mention  of'the  rapid  extension  o' 
railroads  at  the  West ;  the  Pacific  Road,  and  the  vast  ininenJ 
regions  of  the  West,  and  the  great  influx  of  foreigners  into 
the  country.  Prairie,  forest  and  minerals  attract  the  peoplfi. 
and  where  railroads  are  built,  there  people  go. 
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TliB  teodency  to  the  centralization  of  population  waa  also 
noticed.  Never  did  the  great  cities  of  tbe  world  grow  bo 
rapidly  as  now.  Great  centres  opeued  ut  the  West,  that  for 
a  brief  time  must  have  missionary  aid  ;  end  this  depletes  and 
dmios'the  East,  and  makes  a  demand  for  aid  to  the  feeble  and 
decaying  chHrches  tb^e. 

An  encoaraging  view  of  religious  progress  and  recoustniction 
in  East  TennesBee  and  Missouri  waa  given.  About  forty  mis- 
sionaries have  been  employed  in  these  two  States,  who  have 
labored  on  the  whole  with  encouragement  and  success.. 

Elsewhere  at  the  South  but  little  has  been  done.  But  some 
efforts  among  the  Freedmen  have  sncceedcd  well. 

The  obstacles  to  the  work  were  said  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  TAt  Lack  of  MinUters. — The  ministere  are  too  few  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  people.  More  meD  could  he  located  in  one  month  than  all 
the  theological  seminarieB  have  turned  ont  in  a  year.  There  is  no  limit 
to  Ibe  work  if  the  miniBterB  were  plentj. 

2.  LaA  (f  CkuTth  Edifices. — The  report  insistB  that  the  Church  is  not 
awake  to  the  importance  of  this  matter,  and  it  shows  how  much  the 
Baptists,  CoDgregationalista,  Methodiats,  Unitarians,  and  EpiBcopaliaDS 
are  doing  in  the  case ,  and  urges  the  Assembly  to  devise  some  method  to 
baild  cbuiches,  especially  for  all  the  feeble  but  promising  congregations 
at  the  West. 

3.  Lack  ^ Fund*. — The  Treasurer's  report  shows  that  less  thanS92,- 
000  have  been  contributed,  but.  9106,000  expended  during  the  year. 
Buch  a  state  of  things  cannot  last.  The  report  shows  that  the  Church  is 
able  to  contribnte  much  more ,  and  calU  on  the  ministers  and  people  to  re- 
double their  energies  to  meet  the  demand.  Only  about  eight  hundred 
churches  of  a  total  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  in  the  body  had  con- 
bibnted  aujrthing  during  the  year. 

The  whole  working  force  in  the  missionary  field  has  been  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  men  ;  fifty-ejght  more  than  lost  year.  Six  of  these 
have  died. 

The  statistics  of  the  year  are  encouragii^.  About  fifty  churches  have 
been  formed,  three  thousand  five  hundred  souls  converted  ;  threo  thous- 
and two  hundred  and  forty  have  nnited  with  the  churches. 

The  Assembly  was  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  whose 
claims  are  so  urgent  and  growing.  It  was  resolved  to  raise 
1120,000  daring  the  cowing  year  ;  and  this  araount  is  theleast 
that  should  be  thought  of. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Home  Missions,  Dr.  Knox  Chair- 
man, presented  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject,  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  of  a  great  increase  in  the  ministry,  and  in  can- 
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didates  for  the  ministry  ;  the  Decessity  of  providing  places  of 
worsllip  with  greater  liberality ;  and  the  duty  of  a  higher 
Btand^rd  of  giving.  Some  of  oar  encour^ements  in  doing  tliis 
work  were  thaa  set  fortb  :        > 

"  There  is  no  department  of  effort  into  which  we  have  cnteredwitti  inj 
vigor,  upon  which  God  haa  not  ebed  hie  approving  and  iaspiring  fivor. 
WiUiesa  to  this  blcHBing  attending  oiir  special  effort  in  behalf  of  Eut 
TeniiedHue,  in^  diBcnuraeed  aod  distracted  church  reinBpiriud,diflpeiKd 
congiegationa  regathered,  in  paBtora  settled  over  long  vacant  parietifs, 
and  tlie  revival  of  religion  experienced  in  onprecedented  power.  Wa^ 
nesB  the  stor;  told  hy  delegates  from  all  parte  of  the  land,  □fthedeKtud- 
ing  und  quickening  Bpirit.  Even  the  labors  employed  on  behalf  of  cm 
foreign  population,  uauallj  regarded  as  far  from  hopefal  of  access,  havt 
not  been  witbout  significant  reaults.  The  Presbjteiy  of  Newark,  aflni 
sixteen  years'  experiment  among  the  Germans,  have  now  oa  its  fmite  sii 
churches  organized  on  a  Presbyterian  basis,  all  but  one  provided  with 
houses  of  worship,  with  settled  pastors,  good  congregations,  a  vigorois 
prospective  growth,  and  an  healthfu),  positive  iaflnence  going  ont  opon 
the  surrounding  population  in  behalf  of  Sabbath  observance,  temperance, 
social  order,  and  every  moral  and  spiritual  interest.  The  eiample  th» 
set  us  by  Newark  Presbytery,  and  already  emnlatcd  by  Philadelphia  in] 
Cincinnati,  should  rebuke  the  prevailing  skepticiam  on  this  Ectj^l' 
There  is  a  grave  responsibility  laid  upon  us  here,  and  we  may  nol  lia'ak 
from  it.  Let  i-s  remember  that  while  the  Irish  immigration  is  fed  bjt 
home  supply  of  six  and  a  half  milUons,  the  German  springs  (rem  ■  fom- 
tain  of  forty  millions.  Not  to  care  for  this  industrious,  enterprisii^  ud 
acceptable  people,  is  to  take  very  poor  care  of  our  own  mterests." 

THE  PUBUCATION  CoUlCTTEE. 
The  report  waa  presented  by  the  Secretary,  Rev.  John  W, 
Dulles,  and  showd  a  gratifying  progress  ;  the  receipts  from  nil 
sources  were  over  $50,000.  The  subject  of  colportage  was  also 
enforced.  The  Presbyterian  MontMy,  vihich  has  been  begun 
under  good  auspices,  was  recommended  to  the  attenlioD  of  the 
churches.  It  represents  all  of  oor  Permanent  Committees. 
Among  tlie  works  issued  the  past  year.  Dr.  Brainerd'a  sdmi- 
rable  memoir  of  John  Brsinerd,  the  Social  Hymn  and  Tune 
Book,  wiiich  is  not  printed  fast  eaotigh  for  its  .demand.  Bor- 
er's Ddily  Meditation,  and  Knox's  Love  to  the  End,  are  pw- 
ticularly  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation. 

FOI^EION  HISSIOHB. 
The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Mie^ioofl, 
Dr.  Walter  Clarke  Chairman,  spoke  in  decided  terms  of  onr 
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altc^etber  Batii^factory  relations  with  the  A.  B.  G.  F.  M.  The 
Dumber  of  our  missionarieB  baa  been  rednced  one  sixth  in 
three  years ;  in  1863  we  had  56,  now,  only  47.  The  amount 
of  our  contributions  were  greater  than  the  previous  year : 
$112,000,  including  legacies,  $140,000. 

KSUCATION  FOB  THB  MNISTBT. 
The  nnmber  ofstudents  in  Uuion  Theological  Seminary  was 
130,  graduates  32;  in  Auburn,  40  students,  12,  graduates; 
in  Lane,  24  students,  4  graduates.  The  number  of  students 
aided  ladt  year  wag  135  ;  62  in  theological  seminaries,  60  in 
colleges,  13  in  academies.  The  receipts  of  the  year  were  $18,- 
700  ;  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  |I,75p ;  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  $900.  A  large  incre^e  in  the  number 
of  candidates  fur  the  ministry  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  oar 
church. 

MIHIaTEEIAL  BELIEF. 

Tbe  report  of  Dr.  Butler  on  this  subject  shows  decided 
progress.  Six  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  was  the  sum 
contributed  this  year  against  $3,600  given  the  previous  year. 
Hr.  Wu.  Knowles  has  donated  $3,400  to  the  Committee,  which 
is  DOt  immediately  available.  One  hundred  and  thirty  per- 
sona were  helped  last  year,  against  forty-four  helped  the  year 
before.  The  Committee  had  been  able  to  give  a  prompt  and 
cordial  response  to  all  applications  properly  brought  before 
theoi.  Tbe  number  yet  to  be  heard  from  was,  of  course,  great, 
and  the  Chnrch  needs  to  be  fully  aroused  on  tbe  Bubject,  The 
report  stated  several  very  interesting  cases  which  had  oome 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Committee's  usefulness,  showing  bow 
greatly  this  benevolence  had  been  needed.  'The  balance  in 
the  treasury  was  $1,605. 

&ABBATH  BCHOOU. 
A  Permanent  Committee  on  Sabbath-scbools  was  organized 
by  tbe  Assembly,  consisting  of  the  following  persons  :  James 
B.  Shaw,  D.  D.,  Grosvenor  W.  Heacock,  D.  D.,  Charles  Haw- 
ley,  D.  D.,  William  E.  Knox,  D.  D.,  Samuel  U.  Campbell,  D. 
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D.,  Rev.  Charles  P.  Bash,  Rev.  William  A  Niles,  Rev.  Mamn 
R.  Vincent,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Knox,  Ralph  Wells,  E.  F.  Uao- 
tiiigton,  Guo.  W.  Piirsona,  Joaiah  P.  Biiiey,  Truman  P.  Handy, 
Samuel  Field.  Tlie  object  of  the  Committee  is  thus  set  fonh 
in  the  report  of  Rev.  Henry  Fowler  : 

1.  To  supervise  the  Sabbath- school  literature  of  the  Chorch,  in  co-op- 
eration wilU  tlio  i'urmiinent  Committee  oa  Pablication. 

2.  To  isaue  circulars  whicti  may  help  the  cause,  and  use  other  ftp]ir»- 
priftle  melboJs  of  the  press. 

3.  To  culloct  iliiui,  and  from  facta  to  vork  out  practical  theses,  whicb 
may  iiasist  pastor's,  uuperinCeQi-Ieuts,  aud  teacbers  in  [he  Sabbath-schiMl 

4.  To  promote  the  establishment  of  Sabbath-achools  in  localities  need- 
ing them,  WJCliiu  the  bounds  of  the  Aiseoibly,  among  the  freodmen  of  Ihe 
6auth,  anil  the  licrra:ins  of  the  West,  in  co-operatioD  with  the  Perm*- 
nent  Oommittee  ou  116me  Misaioos. 

&.  To  promote  tlie  CJabbatli-school  cause  in  heathen  lands  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreiga  Missicos. 

6.  To  pTomL>to  the  esiablishmeut  of  Sabbath-schools  in  Mexico,  Ocntnl 
America,  Ifrance,  llal/  and  Germany,  in  co-operation  with  the  AJmeiicu 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union. 

7.  To  promote  tlio  increase  of  the  ministry  thtoagh  inflnences  bronghl 
to  bear  upon  the  Sabbath-schools,  and  thus  prove  an  auziliarj  el  lie 
Education  Committee. 

The  subject  of  3Ia)ises  and  Pastoral  Librariea  was  preaented 
by  Dr.  Bmler,  and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  General  Assembly  direct  its  Presbyteriec  to 
send  to  ttie  ctiurches  under  their  care,  a  pastoral  letter  of  inquiry,  ind 
suggastiona  with  reference  to  the  proviaion  of  a  manee  and  a  ubniy  f^r 
the  use  of  the  minister  in  charge  of  each  congregation. 

2.  That  the  Presbyteries  be  requested  to  embody  in  a  report  to  llie 
nest  General  Assembly  any  information  that  may  be  obtained  in  the  in- 
sWera  to  the  proposed  inquiry,  with  their  judgment  concerning  the  cre- 
ation of  a  maiis^  Iiiud,  and  also  any  practical  suggestion  i  apperniniog  to 
the  subject  matter  of  manses  and  ministerial  libraries. 

Mr.  Wilson's  valuable  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac  was 
also  cQmiueDded  to  their  liberal  support. 

THE  BTATE  OP  THE  COtJHTBT. 
A.  Committee  to  predent  a  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Conn- 
try  was  appointed,  coiisistiTig  of  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Bemun,  D.  D-i 
Henry  B.  amith,  D.  D.,  William  Hogarth,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Thomas 
Brown,  of  East  Tennessee,  Rev.  Henry  Fowler,  and  Judge= 
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Allison  and  WilliamB,  Hon.  J.  A.  Foote,  F.  V.  Chamberlain 
and  R,  Scarritt.  Their  report,  read  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  with  great  unanimity,  was  as  follows  : 


stored  pe&c«  throughout  our  burdere. 

Th&t  he  baa  so  for  quelled  the  spirit  of  eeceesion  that  the  Bupceme  and 
rightful  authority  of  our  beueficent  National  tiovemmeut  is  now  restored 
in  all  our  States  and  Territories,  and  we  remain,  as  we  were  intended  t« 
be,  one  Nation,  with  one  Constitution,  and  one  destiuj ; 

"That  he  has  so  overruled  the  progress  and  results  of  this  unparalleled 
conflict  aa  to  make  it  manifest  that  our  republican  institutions  are  as  W«D 
fitted  to  bear  the  stress  and  shock  of  war,  as  to  give  prosperit;  and  io- 
crease  in  times  of  peace  ; 

"  That,  hy  b'ut  wise  and  constraining  Providence,  guiding  us  in  ynjn 
we  knew  not,  he  has  caused  the  passions  and  wrath  of  man  to  enure  to 
-  the  wel&tre  of  humanity,  so  that  a  whole  race  has  been  emancipated  froM 
an  nnjust  and  cruel  ajstem  of  bondage,  and  advanced  to  the  rights  and 
digmty  of  freemen  ;  so  that  now  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crlma, 
is  illegal  and  unconstitutiooal  wherever  our  national  authorit;^  extends; 

"  That  he  gave  to  our  people  such  a  spontaneous,  impasdioned,  and 
unbought  loyalty — a  loyalty  that  can  neither  be  forced  nor  feigned — sooli 
resolute  and  abiding  faith,  and  such  a  supreme  consciousness  of  oitf  a^ 
tional  unity,  tiiaC  we  were  able  in  the  darkest  hours  to  bear  with  cheer- 
ful patriotism  our  heavy  burdens  and  our  costly  sacrifices,  so  that  on 
VL'ry  sacrifices  have  knit  ua  more  closely  together  and  made  US  love  out 
country  more ; 

"  Tl^t  he  1^  pnrged  and  enlightened  our  national  oonscience  in  r^ 
spect  to  our  national  sins,  especially  the  sin  of  slavery ;  and  has  alao 
made  us  rccogniie  more  fully  than  before  the  reality  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  sur^nees  and  justice  of  retribution  for  national  guilt,  and  the 
grand  fact  that  a  nation  can  be  exalted  and  safe  only  as  it  yields  obedi- 
ence to  His  righteous  laws; 

"That  he  bestowed  such  grace  upon  our  charches  and  mtnistiT, 
that  with  singular  nnasimitj  and  seal  they  upheld  our  rightful  Oovera- 
meot  by  their  unwavering  testimony  and  effectual  supplications,  identi- 
fying the  success  of  the  nation  with  the  welfare  of  the  church  j 

"That,  aboveall  these  things,  he  has,  according  to  his  gracious  promiM, 
watched  over  his  church  and  kept  it  safe  during  these  troublous  times ; 
so  that  not  only  has  our  American  Christianity  been  vindicated,  our  faith 
and  order  maintained  Intact,  and  our  Chrislian  benevolence  enbanoed, 
but  our  purposes  and  plans  for  the  future  have  been  also  enlarged  ia 
some  propoi-tion  to  the  need  and  growth  of  our  country ;  wlule  to 
larown  all  these  favors  with  his  special  benediction,  he  has  also,  in  these 
Utter  days,  rained  down  spiritusJ  blessings  in  abundant  measure  npoa 
so  man^  chiirches  alL  over  the  land. 

"This  Assembly,  while  humbly  recognizing  these  jud^ents  and  m^- 
cies  in  the  past  and  the  present,  also  bears  testimony  m  respect  to  oar 
urgent  needs  and  duties  as  a  nation,  in  view  of  the  new  era  upon  whiob 
■we  are  now  entering,  as  follows,  vii : 

"1.  Our  most  solemn  national  trust  concerns  that  patient  race,  so  long 
held  in  norighteous  bondage.    Only  as  we  are  jost  to  them  can  we  liv* 
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in  pe»ce  and  Bafetj.  Freed  by  the  nadonal  arms,  they  mnst  be  protected 
ia  all  their  civil  rights  by  the  national  power.  And  aa  promoting  thii 
end,  which  far  tranHcends  any  mere  political  or  parly  object,  we  rejoit* 
that  the  active  fuDCtioDB  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  are  BtiU  continued, 
iiad  eajiejially  that  the  Civil  Rights  Gill  bu  become  the  law  of  the  Und. 
In  respect  to  .he  concession  of  the  right  of  soffrsge  to  the  colored  race, 
this  AjBembty  adheres  to  the  resolution  pasaod  by  our  Assemhly  of  1865, 
(MinnteH,  p.  42)  :  '  That  the  colored  man  shonld  in  thin  coatitrj  enjoy 
ihe  right  of  HaOrago,  in  connection  with  all  other  men,  is  but  a  nniple 
dicUte  of  joBtice.  The  Assembly  cannot  perceive  any  good  reason  «by 
he  should  De  deprived  of  this  right  on  the  ground  of  nis  color  or  hie 
nee.'    Even  if  suffrage  may  not  be  unireraal,  let  it  at  least  be  impartial. 

"  2.  In  case  such  impartial  soffr^e  is  not  conceded,  tiiat  we  maysuU 
reap  the  legiltmate  fraits  of  our  national  victory  over  secessioD  ind 
Mlsvenr,  and  thit  treason  and  rebellion  may  uot  enure  to  the  direct  polit- 
ical advantage  of  the  guilty,  we  judge  it  to  bo  a. simple  act  of  iasdc«, 
that  the  constitutional  basis  of  representation  in  Congress  should  be  bo 
far  altered  an  to  meet  the  etigencies  growing  out  of  the  Bb[)Iitioi]  of 
slavery ;  and  we  likewise  hold  it  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of  our  Natiooal 
Executive  and  Congress  to  adopt  only  such  methods  of  reconstruction u 
■hall  effectually  protect  all  loyal  persons  in  ^e  States  lately  in  revoh. 

"  3.  As  loyalty  is  the  highest  civic  virtue,  and  treason  the  higheM 
eivil  crime,  bo  it  is  necessary,  for  the  due  vindication  and  satisEKtion of 
national  justice,  that  the  chief  fome'iters  and  representatives  of  die  re- 
bellion shontd,  by  due  coarse  and  process  of  law,  bo  visited  withtoo- 
dign  pU'iishment. 

"4,  The  Chrislian  religion  being  the  n  derlying  source  of  aD  OOT 
power,  prosperity,  freedom  and  national  unity,  we  earnestly  eihortall 
our  ministers  and  churches  to  constant  and  earnest  prayer  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  constitutional  connsellors  ;  for  theSei- 
ftte  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Gougress  assembled  ;  for  the  JaJgei 
in  our  National  Conrts ;  for  those  that  bear  rule  in  our  Army  and  HfJ, 
mad  for  all  persons  entrusted  with  authority  ;  that  they  may  be  endoved 
with  heavenly  wisMom,  and  rule  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  so  admiais- 
ter  their  high  trusts,  without  self-seeiiing  or  partiality,  that  this  great 
Republic,  being  dehvered  from  its  enemies,  may  renew  its  yontb,  aoil 
put  forth  all  ite  strength  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness,  for  tbe 
good  of  our  own  land  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

"  fi.  And  we  further  exhort  and  admonish  the  members  of  our  churchet 
to  diligent  and  personal  efforts  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  Na- 
tion, to  set  aside  all  partisan  and  sectional  aims  and  low  ambitions,  and 
to  do  dieir  full  duty  as  Christian  freemen  ;  to  tJie  end  that  our  Ghriatiui 
and  Protestant  civilization  may  maintain  its  legitimate  ascendancy,  and 
tiiat  we  become  not  the  prey  of  any  form  of  infidelity,  or  subject  to  au^ 
foreign  priestly  domination ;  that  the  sacred  interests  of  civil  and  reh- 
gious  freedom,  of  human  rights  and  justice  to  all,  of  national  loyal^and 
national  unitv,  may  be  enlarged  and  perpetuated,  making  our  Ghrutiaii 
Commonwealth  a  praise  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  exempli^ii>g 
and  speeding  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  ^viont, 
Jesns  Christ." 

JUDGE  strong's  BBPOBT  ON  PASBINO  JTJDGUByT  OS  ABSEyRES. 

One  of  tlie  ablettt  docnmente  preseoted  to  the  Aasemblj 

was  a  Report  made  by  a  Committee  appointed  last  year,  cor 
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risting  of  Dps.  Fiaher  and  Brainerd,  and  Judges  Strong  and 
Allison,  on  the  following  overture  : 

"  When  !ho  Judiciary  have  prooeedetJ,  in  accord anco  with  chapter  IV., 
aeotion  13,  of  the  Book  of  D  acipllne,  to  tales  the  taatimonj  in  the  case 
of  &n  accuaai  person,  may  they  proceed  to  pass  j\idgment  thereon  as  if 
ha  were  present,  or  shall  he   be  left  simply  under  cenauce  for   contu- 

Tbe  Report  was  read,  and  ably  advocated  by  Judge  Allison  ; 
it  was  drawn  up  by  Judge  Strong.  Some  of  the  points  umde 
were  these : 

"  The  quest' on  thus  presented  ia  ezoluaiTely  one  of  power.  It  is  not 
whether,  in  all  cases,  it  is  advisable  that  a  Church  judioiary  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  Snal  determination  of  the  case,  nor  is  it  what  haa  been  the 
Osage  in  some  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  strictly,  what  does 
Ihe  Boo'.!  of  Discipl.ue  authorize  !  It  is  freely  admitted  that  a  long  course 
of  usage  under  a  statute  is  no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the  meaning  of 
the  statute,  but  it  must  be  a  usage  growing  out  of  the  enactment  itself, 
and  claimed  to  have  been  authorized  by  it.  Mere  neglect  to  ezerciso 
powers  co.iferred  is  no  proof  that  they  were  not  granted. 

"  Contumacions  disobedience  of  citations  is  a  distinct  offense,  punish* 
ment  for' which  is  entirely  ollateral  to  discipline  for  the  cauae  that  in- 
dnced  the  commencement  of  the  process.  It  is  contempt  of  the  lawful 
aathorit/  of  the  Church,  and  suspension  lor  it  is  summary  punishment 
for  the  collateral  offense  atone.  Neither  directly  nor  ind  rectly  is  it  aa 
espression  of  opinion  respecting  the  delinquent's  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  charge  preferred  originally  against  him.  Suspension  for  contumacy 
would  be  proper,  without  regar^iito  anything  beyond  it.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable thai  an  accused  person  may  wiilfuliy  disobey  citations,  and  yet 
be  innocent  of  the  charges  m^de  against  him.  It  certainly  would  be  an 
anomaly  in  any  judic^ial  proceeding  to  hold  that  a  pena  ty  inflicted  for  a 
collateral  offence  vindicates  the  law  against  another  and  possibly  much 
greater  crime. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  defined  ends  of  discipline  are  to  be  secured,  a 
Church  session  must  have  power  to  proceed  ta  trial  and  judgment, 
though  Ihe  accused  person  refuse  to  obey  the  citations  duly  served  npop 
him,  and  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  without  clear  evidence  that  means 
eiven  to  secure  those  ends  are  inadequate.  When  the  meaning  of  the 
bjiguage  used  in  the  fourth  chapter  is  sought,  the  best  guide  to  it  will 
belound  in  the  paramount  intention  the  language  was  designed  to  sub- 
serve. The  directions  given  must  be  construea  consistently,  with  that 
intention,  to  further,  rather  than  to  defeat  it.  Looking  then  to  the  sec- 
tions of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  regarding  them  as  part  of  a  system  da- 
signed  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  har- 
monize with  those  purposes  as  well  as  with  each  oiner,  the  conclusion 
seems  inevitaole  that  whenever  an  accusatjon  has  been  made  against  a 
church  member,  and  a  Church  judicatory  has  entered  judioialij  upon  its 
consideration,  and  obtained  jurisdiction  by  service  or  citations  upon  him, 
it  may  go  on  to  final  judgment,  though  he  refused  to  obey  the  citations. 
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"TUtDg  ftll  theseectioni  into  consideration,  and  regarding  tliein  u 
parta  of  one  tjatem,  m  hkving  reference  to  the  ■•me  subject  matter, and 
dedgned  to  secure  the  ends  ftvowed,  the  Committee  are  conHtninad  to 
regurd  tbem  sa  applicable  to  the  course  of  proceeding  throngh  all  the 
•ligM  of  trial,  alike  in  oasea  where  the  accused  does  not  appear  in  oW 
dienoe  to  the  oitatione  as  when  he  does.  In  botli  the  judicatoiy  a  mi- 
powered  to  proceed  to  ta'ial  and  to  final  judgment. 

"  To  this  conclusion  an  objection  has  sometiines  been  urged  tlitt,  li 
first  meoUoo,  seems  to  have  some  plausibilitj.  It  is,  that  trial  at  ■ 
person  in  his  absence,  and  the  rendition  of  judgment  against  him,  are  in 
oonfliot  with  oonunon  right  and  juatice ;  tnat  even  criminal  courts  in 
St»te  government  do  not  try  offenders  in  their  abBence,  and  that  eccle- 
siasU^  ooortB  onght  to  avoid  ex  partt  proceedings.  The  obji;ctioa  ainu 
less  at  the  power  of  a  iudicatotjr,  as  recognized  bytheBookoi  DiscipIlM, 
than  it  does  at  the  policj  of  exercising  it.  But  it  mieappreheDda  what 
N't!  acknowledged  common  right  and  justice,  what  are  the  proceedings 
of  courts  of  law  and  equitj  in  analogs  us  cases,  and  what  are  txparltpto- 
oeedings.  Nowhere  is  it  held  ihat  a  man  maj  not  deiv  himself  bii 
plainest  rights.  While  he  ma;  not  be  tried  for  an  Slleged  offence  with- 
ont  having  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  he  has  no  just  cause  te  complaia 
Of  a  trial  to  which  he  has  been  summoned  bj  a  tribunal  having  jurisdic- 
tion, and  which  be  has  persistently  rolused  to  attend.  In  such  a  caae,)! 
is  he  who  has  thrown  away  hia  own  rights.  They  are  not  taken  from 
him.  This  is  a  principle  universallj  recDgnized  in  courts  of  eivij  lav 
atid  of  equity,  and  such  coiuts  go  further  :  they  co"Strue  a  refenl  to 
obey  process  requiring  an  appearance  aa  a  sobstantial  confession  of  th« 
oomplaiDt,  and  the^  render  jndgment  accordingly.  It  is  bme  Stite 
courts,  having  criminal  jurisdiction,  do  not  try  persoDs  for  crimes  ml 
foisdemeanora  in  their  absence.  This  is  for  two  reasons.  They  tun 
power  to  compel  attendance,  which  ecclesiastical  courts  have  net,  aol 
(he  punishments  they  inflict  affect  the  Ufe,  the  liberty,  or  the  properl;ri>f 
the  convicted  criminal.  In  fact,  tbev  concern  the  life  or  the  liber^of 
the  a  onsed,  for  even  if  the  penalty  be  only  a  fine,  its  payment  is  nsiuUj 
enforced  b^  detention  in  custody  untJ  satisfaction  be  made.  Buteccle- 
laaatical  tribunals  can  pronounce  no  judgment  that  touches  either  lie 
life,  the  liberty  or  the  property  of  the  accused.    Thoir  sentencei  art 

Kouliar.  Indeed,  it  is  asserting  a  &lse  analogy  to  assimilate  a  trial 
fore  a  Chnrch  session  to  an  indictment  and  trial  in  a  criminal  cunit 
It  bears  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  procef  dii^s  very  common  in 
oouits  of  law,  in  which  members  of  asHOciations  or  corporations  us 
called  upon  to  respond  for  some  alleged  breach  of  corporate  duty,  for 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  imposition  of  penalties,  or 
liif;  a  motion  from  membership^  In  8U<^  cases,  when  the  person  snm- 
mnned  refuses  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  writ,  courts  proceed  at  once 
to  dispose  of  his  case  and  render  final  jndKraent.  No  one  ever  aapposed 
that  by  so  doing  injustice  was  done;  or  that  any  right  of  die  acctised 
vas  invaded.  Much  less  can  he  complain  who  has  b«eii  cited  to  aoawsr 
an  accusation  taken  into  judicial  cognlzEince  by  a  Church  judicatoiy,  nil 
who  has  contumaciously  refused  to  obey  the  citation  if  the  tribunal  ^e- 
oeed  to  try  the  case,  presuming  nothing  gainst  him  but  contumacy  Butu 
kis  refusal,  but  founding  itu  judgment  aolely  upon  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses.. This  objection,  therefore,  when  examined,  seems  to  be  without 
■nhst^ce. 
"  In  oonclnskm,  it  remsdiu  oolj  to  recommend,  as  the  i^iiuui  of  ^ 
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GoEunittee,  fhat  the  oTertnre  be  answered  b;  a  dadantion  of  the  AaBom- 
blj,  that,  in  the  case  proposed,  tbe  judicatory  maj  proceed  to  trial  and 
fa^  judgment,  m  if  the  accused  were  present" 

The  Assembly  accepted  and  adopted  this  Report. 

THE  PEEK  CHURCH  OF  SOOTLAITO. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Montcrjeff, 
Bart.,  D.  D.,  Principal  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Cbarch  of  ScotUnd,  and  communicated  to  the  Aasembl?  hy 
Dr.  Hatfield.  A  Committee  waa  appointed  to  prepare  a  reply^ 
coneieting  of  Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Edwin  F.  HatBeld, 
D.  D.,'  and  Judge  Allimon. 

The  letter  was  seconded  by  an  address  from  the  Bev.  James 
McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  well-known  metaphysical  writer, 
who  came  with  testimonials  from  leading  representatives  of 
^e  Free  Chnrch,  and  was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  both 
Assemblies.  His  sermons  and  various  speeches  gave  new  in- 
terest to  the  meetings  of  both  A^emblies.  In  bis  address  to 
oar  Assembly  he  said,  in  substance,  that  be  did  not  come  offi- 
cially as  a  delegate  from  any  church ;  but,  wearied  with  bis 
writings  and  bis  clasnes,  having  visited  repeatedly  the  Conti- 
neat,  and  not  feeling  inclined  there  again,  he  felt  a  longing  to 
spend  bis  vacation  in  visiting  some  new  country,  that  be  might 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  future  that  is  before  the  world.  He  had 
taken  part  with  this  great  nation  in  its  great  struggle.  In  his 
little  field  of  influence,  both  as  an  author  and  speaker,  be  hftd 
declared  his  attachment  to  the  cause,  and  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment doabted  of  our  saccess.  He  was  anxious  to  see  the 
country  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  reconstruction.  Such 
were  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  come  to  this  country; 
but  when  it  became  known  among  his  friends  that  he  wasubnat 
to  proceed  to  the  United  States,  he  received  communication 
after  communication,  asking  that  he  might  accompliah  an- 
other end.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  had  a  meeting  for  the 
special  purpose,  and  enjoined  upon  him  to  say  to  American 
Christians  how  much  it  was  desired,  on  account  of  that  Alli- 
ance, that  the  American  and  BritUh  churches  should  be 
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brought  into  a  more  thorough  understanding  ond  unity.  HU 
friendd  forwarded  to  him  the  letter  which  had  been  read  by 
the  Stated  Clerk.  He  had  been  received  by  the  two  bodies 
that  have  met  in  this  place  in  a  way  altogether  disproportion- 
ate to  hia  position  as  an  individuiil,  but  nevertheless  he  ac- 
cepted it  all  because  he  knew  it  proceeded  from  genaioe 
and  loving  hearts,  and  because  he  regarded  it  as  a  decUmtion 
of  respectful  feeling  towards  the  British  chorches.  Hewoold 
take  care  to  repeat  this  to  the  British  churches,  and  be  knew 
the  general  body  of  them  will  receive  it  with  joy.  He  de- 
clared that  America  and  Great  Britain  was  bound  together  by 
strong  bands — were  one  in  nice,  one  in  liberty,  and  one  in  the 
love  of  education,  and  especially,  and  above  all,  one  in  believ- 
ing in  one  God  and  one  Saviour ;  that  the  Preshyterianj  in 
both  countries  were  one  in  faith,  discipline  and  polity  gener- 
ally. He  referred  to  the  troubles  of  the  Church  of  ScotUnd, 
and  to  some  facts  of  his  own  history,  illustrating  what  the 
churches  of  Great  Britain  had  had  to  contend  with,  and  passed 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  churches.  The  Free  Chorcb 
of  Scotland,  though  not  a  numerous  body,  had  contributed  for 
the  year  ending  May  Ist,  1865,  the  som  of  X350,000  for  tbe 
support  of  the  Gonpel ;  had  set  going  a  general  Busteotation 
fund  for  poor  congregations,  a  benevolence  institution  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  great  vigor  aod 
liberulity,  and  to  which  the  Church  contributed  in  1865,  ^IBO,- 
000,  and  in  twenty-two  yeiirs  ending  May,  1865,  the  total  Bum 
of  X6,000,000.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  instni- 
mental  in  bringing  about  a  state  of  things  that  looked  to  the 
anion  of  all  the  churches  of  like  faith  and  government,  not 
only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  the  Colonies,  and  the 
speaker  took  the  opportunity  to  say  that  the  British  cburchea 
were  most  anxious  to  be  in  some  way  officially  connected  with 
the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  this  country,  by  having  delegate! 
reciprocally  accredited  to  the  General  Assemblies,  who  might 
have  a  voice  and  a  vote  on  the  more  important  qaestions  of 
general  interest  to  the  Church. 

The  letter  received  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  u 
follows : 
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7h  Ae  General  Aixmhlyoftht  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Untied  Siata,  Y.  8. 

"  Dear  Christian  Brethrbn  : — We  take  advantage  of  the  meeting  of 
our  General  Asaembly,  at  present  convened,  to  greet  you  cordially  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Wo  feel  constrained  to  do  ho  in  conaeqnence  of 
the  aingularljr  raomontous  character  of  recent  events  in  jour  country, 
and  of  their  mighty  influence  on  your  respective  churcliea.  It  may  b» 
premature  to  say  much,  aa  the  echoes  of  war  have  scarce  yet  died  away, 
and  the  future  may  Ije,  in  other  ways,  as  eventful  aB  these  four  years  of 
cooHict ;  but  without  anticipating  Providence,  we  have  a  plain  ChriBtian 
duty  to  discharge,  in  cousequence  of  what  foils  already  within  the 
province  of  history, 

"  God  has  assuredly  been  speiiking  to  your  country  by  terrible  tbings 
in  r^hteousoess.  The  plowshare  of  war  has  gone  deep  into  the  soul  of 
your  people.  You  have  been  long  familiar  with  scenes  of  bloodshed, 
■uch  as  the  world  never  saw  before,  and  we  pray  God,  if  consistent 
with  his  holy  will,  it  may  never  witness  again.  'But,  even  in  this  r»- 
•pect,  good  has  come  out  of  evil ;  for  the  agony  and  ruin  of  war  have 
opened  up  to  you  many  new  fields  of  Christian  philanthropy.  We  refer 
m  particular  to  the  work  of  your  '  Christian  CommisBion,'  with  its  rich 
proviaion  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  your  soldiers  and 
sailors  ;  and  we  hope  mat  all  churches  shall  profit  by  this  noble  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  love  in  a  singularly  arduous  and  self-sacrificing  sphwe 
of  labor. 

"We  have  special  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  sympathy  lately 
awakeued  on  behalf  of  America  abiong  all  classes  in  Britain,  by  the  an- 
■assination  of  your  great  and  good  President;  and  we  adore  the  Moat 
High,  who  bas  thus  turned  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  our  age  into  a 
means  of  softening  down  asperities  ot  feeling,  of  correcting  grave  mis- 
tin  d  ere  tan  dings,  effusing  the  hearts  of  nations  in  love,  above  all,  of 
calliug  forth  in  f  ill  measure  the  prayers  of  Christ's  people  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  on  behalf  of  your  sorely-stricken  land.  We  rejoice  tbat 
your  country  is  to  have  rest  from  war,  and  that  the  restoration  of  peace 
U  to  be  followed  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  No  words  could  better 
ezpreas  oar  views  than  those  of  your  lam,ented  President,  written  in 
April,  1864 ;  '  I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly 
that  events  have  controlled  me.  Now,  at  the  end  of  three  years' 
struggle,  the  nation's  condition  is  not  what  either  party,  or  any  man  da- 
vised  or  expected.  God  alone  can  claim  it.  Whither  it  is  tending 
seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  removal  of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills 
atoo  tbat  we  of  the  North,  as  well  as  you  of  the  South,  Hhall  pay  fairly 
for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  impartial  history  will  find  therein  new 
causes  to  attest  and  revere  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God.'  The  di- 
vergence of  sentiment  and  action  formerly  existing  between  you  and  ni 
as  to  this  question  thus  ceases,  and  we  give  the  glory  to  Him,  who  ia 
righteous  in  all  his  ways  and  holy  in  all  his  works.  As  there  is  really 
nothing  now  to  prevent  a  complete  and  cordial  uuderstan  ling  between 
the  British  and  tho  American  churches,  we  bike  the  earliest  poasible  op- 

Sartunity  of  giving  utterance  to  this  conviction  and  desire  of  our  hearts, 
ur  prayers  shall  rise  with  yours  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  asking  for 
your  rulers  and  your  people  all  heavenly  wisdom  in  dealing  wiih  one  of 
the  weightiest  social  problems  ever  presented  to  any  country  for  so- 
lution. We  shall  watch  with  the  liveliest  interest  the  future  history  of 
the  negro  race  within  your  borders ;  and  you  have  our  beat  wishes  for 
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tM  BDCcem  of  eveiy  scheme  beftring  on  their  temporal  or  apiritaal  wtl- 
bra.  We  are  b?  no  meuiB  forgetful  of  our  former  share  of  K»tioral 
Cniltu  to  negro  alaverj,  aad  it  would  ill  become  ua  to  judge  Tonhanihlj 
or  iiDadTieedly.  Bat,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  sboold  eccoivv* 
JOB  by  our  British  ezperience — for  the  nbolition  of  alavery  !□  onr  Weit 
India  lelande  removed  a  Kreat  stumbling- block  oat  of  our  path — it  led  to 
ft  marked  qaickening  of  the  public  cooacieDce — it  gave  our  cconlij  i 
Ctf  higher  Christian  place  amoDg  the  nations,  and  it  enabled  all  the 
oborchea  to  proclaim  with  fullness  and  finceritj  the  gospel  of  salvatJaa 
through  Him,  who  came  to  undo  the  heavj  burdens  and  to  break  ernj 
Toke.  We  have  no  doubt  that  your  churches  will  be  read;  to  follow 
where  Providence  now  points  tr,e  way. 

"  As  the  General  Aeserably  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  we  bar* 
«T«ry  cause  to  reciprocate  sentimenta  of  brotherly  kindness  and  chiri^ 
toward  membera  of  the  some  Presbyterian  family  with  ouiaeivei.  We 
BBDst  all  feel,  the  necessity  for  closer  fellowship  between  cliurche*  tint 
have  a  common  language,  a  common  ancestry,  a  common  faith.  Preaby- 
teriantsm  would  thereby  hecocoe  vastly  more  influential  for  good.  II 
would  bulk  more  largely  in  the  eye  of  Christendom  and  every  aection  of 
•or  ecclesiastical  commonwealth  would  get  enlargement  of  heart  by 
partaking  of  the  heritage  of  truth  and  grace  common  to  all.  We  b«g  to 
kdd  that  the  greatest  advantage  woaliT  follow  t'rom  the  occasiousl  viiiti 
of  accredited  deputies  from  your  churches  to  us,  and  from  us  to  yol. 
We  have  mnch  to  learn  from  your  varied  schemes  of  Christian  DsefnlnlN 
in  dealing  with  a  state  of  aocie^  so  different  from  ours  ;  and  we  know 
from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Dutf  and  many  others,  that  in  the  field  of 
beatheniam  there  are  no  missionaries  of  more  truly  apostolic  spirit  Ihni 
fiiose  sent  forth  by  the  churches  of  America.  You  on  your  part  iiii|;bl 
tiao  find  it  not  unprofitable  to  study  the  working  of  PresbyteriuuBm  it 
Sootland,  fragrant  as  our  beloved  coun'b'y  is  with  the  memories  of  tht 
nar^rs.  and  earnestly  contending,  as  it  still  dota,  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  there  vt 
Other  churches  beyond  the  circle  of  Presbylerianisra,  with  which  we 
desire  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  concord,  and  from  the  field  of  Ahose  ei- 
perience  we  seek  to  gather  like  precious  fruit.  Let  us  provoke  om 
another  to  love  and  to  good  works.  Let  us  strive,  as  u  the  fire,  to  pre- 
TOnt  at  any  subsequent  time  the  possibility  of  eetrangcment  between 
our  respective  nations.  Let  ns  pray  tiiat  the  same  blesaed  spiril,  poured 
down  80  largely  on  your  la^d  during  the  period  of  your  revival,  may  b*- 
oome  tho  living  bond  of  unity  find  peace  between  us.  And  let  ns  e>e> 
realize  the  solemn  fact  that,  humanly  speaking,  the  Christian  mlerettt 
of  the  world  hang  mainly  on  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Christ's  people  in 
Great  Britain  and  America. 

"  And  now,  dear  breathren,  we  beseech  the  God  of  all  grace  to  over- 
rule  these  shakings  .of  the   nations  for  the  upbuilding  of  that  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  moved  ;  and  we  affectionately  commend  you  to  Him 
who  will  give  strength  to  his  people,  and  who  will  btess  his  pec^le  wilb 
peace.     For   of  him,   and   through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things— to 
whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.     Amen. 
"  Sigtied  in  name  and  by  authority  of  tiio  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
at  Edinburgh,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousud 
eight  hintdred  and  aixty-five,  by  James  Begg,  D.  D.,  Uodetator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland." 
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Id  behalf  of  the  Committee  appoiDted  to  answer  this  let- 
ter, Professor  Smith  presented  the  following  resolutions,  and 
reply  to  the  letter,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly  : 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  .of  Scotland,  in  a 
letter  bearing  date  Kay  30th,  1865,  having  proposed  to  as  a 
closer  fellowship  by  "  occasional  visits  of  accredited  deputies" 
from  onr  respective  chnrches,  and  the  same  proposal  having 
been  confirmed  in  the  addrcBs  of  Rev.  James  McCosh,  LL.  D.i 
therefore, 

lUtolvtd,  That  this  Asaembl;  accede  to  this  'proposal  for  an  ioter- 
change  of  depaliee  on  such  speciGc  terms  M  m&j  hereafter  be  designa- 
ted, and  that  two  deputies  be  appointed  to  represent  our  Church  at  the 
next  General  Aaseinblj  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh, 
May,  1867. 

Saotved,  That  tho  Committee  having  in  charge  the  correspondence 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Bcotland,  be  authorized  to  make  this  appoint- 
ment in  the  nime  of  tne  General  AHaembly. 

Raolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  Aev.  James  VcCoeh,  LL.  D.,  our  ma- 
cere  thinks  for  the  able  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  he  has  d  acharged 
his  office  as  virtual,  if  not  technical,  repreaentative  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland ;  that  we  offer  him  the  assurance  of  our  personal  honor  and 
r^ord  ;  and  that  we  pray  for  his  continued  and  unceasing  sucoeafland 
ianoeDce  in  the  great  and  useful  labors  to  which  his  Lfe  is  devoted. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  (N.  S.)  in  eesbion  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  28th,  1866,  to 
the  General  Asaemhly  of  the  Free .  Church  of  Scotland,  greet" 
ing: 

DitR  BsKtBBn :  The  most  welcome  letter  of  jonr  venerable  Aasem- 
blj,  bearing  date  Edinburgh,  May  30th,  1665,  and  subscribed  bj  jam 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  James  Begg,  D.  D.,  has  been  received  hj  our  As- 
sembly with  heart-felt  gratitude  and  approval.  We  warmly  reciprocate 
yaor  affectionate  Christian  salutations,  and  respond  with  lively  emotiona 
to  yonr  eipression  of  sympathy  and  confidence,  and  to  your  proposals  for 
a  closer  fellowship.  Though  separated  by  brood  ocean,  we  are  bound 
together  by  no  orainary  ties.  No  Church  of  another  land  has  a  stronger 
hold  than  yours  upon  our  love  and  honor.  The  one  reformed  faith  is  our 
comnoQ  heritage.  We  express  that  fttith  in  the  same  symbols  ;  we  have, 
ui  essence,  the  same  Presbyterian  polin  ;  and  we  are  equally  engaged  in 
kindred  Evangelical  labors  at  home  and  abroad.  There  are  also  between 
ns  many  ties  of  a  oommon  ancestry  ;  wo  venerate  the  names  of  your  early 
refonnere  ;  our  miniatry  are  still  matrncted  by  the  leadii^  of  your  great 
divines;  our  &iUi  is  strengthened  by  the  bright  example  of  your  heroic 
mar^ra,  who  fought  a  good  fight  for  religious  and  civil  1  ber^  ;  and  in 
yonr  epeoial  coDflicts  and  sacrifices  for  a  Free  Church,  yon  have  had. 
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these  twent7  7ean,  our  constant  and  wannest  Bjinpftthj.  We  hnnoi  tbt 
high  wisdom  and  estraordinary  liberality  which  have  made  jou  prosier- 
ouB  and  atroTi^,  and  the  new  testimony  you  have  given  to  the  self-iu- 
taining  power  of  the  Chris  tian  Church,  when  contendinff  for  its  righleou 
Ubertiee.  It  is  a  ^ood  thing  that  the  sacred  fire  kindled  by  the  old  cot- 
enanlers  is  still  burning  in  the  heart  of  Scotland ,  and  that  their  flamicig 
torchcH  have  been  handed  down  from  sire  to  son.  In  all  these  thingi, 
dear  brethren,  we  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice. 

It  is  then,  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  that  we  have  received  jout 
proposal  for  an  interchange  of  accreditett^depnties  between  our  churched, 
as  occasion  may  serve.  As  you  will  see  liy  an  accompanying  Minute, 
this  Assembly  has  unanimously  resolved  to  appoint  two  such  deputies  to 
represent  us  before  your  venerable  Assembly  in  May,  1867.  They  wiH, 
in  due  time,  be  named  and  commissioned,  and  we  bespeak  for  them  a 
fraternal  welcome.  We  also  invite  yon  to  send  deputies  to  our  own 
Church,  at  its  neit  session  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  in  the  State  of  Kew 
York,  May,  1867,  as-uring  them  a  most  cordial  re  option. 

We  have  this  year  been  favored  with  an  address  ma  le  in' your  behilf, 
by  tlie  Rev.  James  McCosh,  LL.  D.,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  who  came  to  na 
with  ample  testimonials  from,  several  of  the  honored  minister^  of  yoni 
Church.  Already  known  to  us  by  his  elaborate  and  thoughtful  votk;, 
BO  important  in  relation  to  the  great  conflict  between  Chr istiani^  mi 
some  of  the  forms  of  modem  infidelity,  he  hardly  needed  any  eitennl 
lecommendation  to  insure  him  an  attentive  bearing.  His  eloquent  snd 
sympathetic  words  have  drawn  us  to  you  by  the  coids  of  a  comman  ttllh 
and  love. 

The  sympathy  jou  express  in  the  calamities  and  sufferings  bron^t 
upon  ua  by  our  recent  war,  in  the  assassination  of  our  beloved  and  ven- 
erated President  Lincoln,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  ml 
Tonr  fervent  congratulations  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  our 
States,  as  well  as  your  wise  suggestions,  derived  in  pkrt  from  your  Brit- 
ish experience  in  respect  to  the  future  condition  of  the  negro  race,  call 
for  our  grateful  recognition.  These  th  ngs  have  weighed,  and  still  weigh 
upon  the  mind  and  the  conscience  of  this  Nation.  God  has  guided  bi 
by  his  wonder-working  Providence,  bringing  good  out  of  evil.  HebM 
sorely  chastised  ui  for  our  National  sins,  and  we  bow  in  penitence,  yet 
in  trust,  beneath  Bis  mighty  hand.  He  has  indeed  caused  the  wnlh 
of  man  to  promote  ilis  own  high  purposes  of  grace  and  wisdom, 
and  in  the  difficulties  and  peplexities  that  still  beset  our  path,  is  the  vast 
social  and  political,  as  well  as  religious  problems,  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  eitlve,  we  humbly  invoke,  and  ret;  upon  His  wisdura  and  grace- 
Here,  too,  we  feel  assured  thatyour  prayers  will  mingle  with  ours. 

You  say  that  "the  divergence  of  sentiment  and  action  formerly  eiistin; 
between  us,  on  the  question  of  slavery,  has  now  ceased,"  and,  "  as  theit 
is  really  nothing  now  to  prevent  a  complete  and  cordial  understanding  be- 
tween theBritisliandthe  American  Churches,  we  take  the  earl. eat  possible 
opportunity  of  giving  utterance  to  this  conviction  and  desire  of  our  hearts. 
We  thank  you  fo;  these  words ;  we  unite  with  you  in  the  petiliou  for  lie 
removal  of  all  estrangement  and  the  establishment,  not  only  of  our  old, 
but  even  of  a  better  and  nearer  friendship.  And  becaase  of  this  on 
common  wish  and  purpose,  we  are  emboldened  to  say  to  yon.  with  ilw 
utmost  Christian  frankness,  as  well  as  affection,  that  during  the  progrtM 
of  our  recent  and  terrible  struggle  for  the  very  life  of  our  nation,  iovi^T- 
Ing  a<t  it  did  by  a  vital  necessity  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  we  hsn 
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at  timei  been  deeply  pained  and  grieved  by  the  apparent  indifference  of 
the  British  Cburchee  tu  the  great  principles  and  the  manifest  moral  issuea 
that  were  here  at  stake.  From  the  beginning  of  the  great  rebellion,  our 
American  ChiirchsB,  as  with  one  voice,  proclaimed  the  rea!  nature  of  the 
contest.  Out  owB  Assembly  never  fiiltered  or  wavered  in  tlie  deelara- 
tions,  that  it  was  essentially  a  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery,  and 
that  national  unit.v  was  necea  ary  to  national  freedom.  And  we  ehall 
ever  more  reprel  that  in  our  darkest  daya,  when  we  were  in  travail  in 
the  throes  of  a  new  birth,  and  when  sympathy  woul  J  most  have  cheered 
oar  hearts,  we  had,  with  few  excoptionB,  such  slight  < ncovragement  from 
those  so  nearly  allied  to  ns  in  faith  and  in  the  fimdamenlal  principled  of 
civil  and  reL  gious  liberty.  But  those  dark  hours  are  past,  nevermore, 
we  trust,  to  return,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  clouds  are  dispersing,  and 
the  mists  vanishing  away,  and  that  we  are  coming  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and 
to  know  better  each  other's  hearts  and  minds. 

You  allude  to  the  interest  with  which  you  "  shall  watch  the  future 
history  of  the  negro  race  within  our  borders."  The  views  of  this  As- 
•embly  on  some  of  the  points  herein  involved  are  set  forth  in  a  declara- 
tion just  adopted  on  the  state  of  the  country,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  you.  The  freedom  of  that  unhappy  and  long -suffering  race  has 
been  bought  at  a  great  price  of  blood  and  treasure.  Slavery  is  now  pro- 
hibited by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  civil  rights  of  the 
freedmen  have  been  secured  by  law.  Other  guarantees  will  doubtless 
follow  in  due  time.  This  nation  is  under  the  most  solemn  responsihili^ 
as  to  the  future  destiny  of  tl<is  class  of  its  citizens.  Meanwhile,  our 
chief  reliance  must  be  on  those  social,  moral  and  religious  influences 
which  alone  can  make  men  fit  for  freedom  and  truly  free — and  which 
ftlone  can  fullv  ceetore  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  bind  us  together  in  a 
common  brotJierhood. 

In  these  troubled  times,  even  when  the  horrors  of  war  were  npon  us, 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  has  ^iy'en  us  fresh  occasion  to  magnify  his 
faithfulness.  Our  American  Churches,  no  less  than  our  Republic,  have 
emerged  from  this  conflict  still  strong  in  their  faith   and   order.     The 

Srinciples  of  our  American  Christianity  have  received  a  new  vindication. 
ur  benevolent  contributions  have  been  constautiy  increasing.  And  we 
are  now  girding  ourselves  for  the  great  task  that  is  laid  upon  us,  especi- 
ally in  our  Southern  and  Wesfem  States,  among  our  fretdmen  and  our 
emigrant  population,  and  against  the  progress  of  Romanism,  of  ntaterial- 
iam,  and  of  a  false  rationalism,  in  humble  reliance,  as  we  trust,  upon  the 
grace  and  wisdom  of  Him  who  will  not  leave  ua  if  we  lean  upon  hia 
mighty  arm  and  follqw  the  guidance  of  His  all-wise  Providence.  An  in- 
creased desire  for  Christian  union,  too,  has  been  kindled  throughout  our  ' 
land.  Many  of  our  Churches,  also,  have  been  visited  with  fresh  outpour- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  grace,  showing  that  the  Lord  is  at  work  amongst  us 
«fl  of  old. 

We,  too,  desire  with  you  in  a  special  manner,  a  closer  fellowship  be- 
tween the  Prasbyteriiin  churches  in  our  own  and  other  lands.  Wo  are 
glad  to  see  the  movements  in  this  direction  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  in  your  colonial  dependenciee.  The  same  spirit  is  at  work  among 
onrselves.  The  two  great  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
cotintry  are  drawing  nearer  together  ;  this  year  they  have  touched  each 
other,  and  each  of  our  AssemtHiis  has  appointed  a  Oommitlee  of  Confer- 
ence and  Reunion.  Our  Deputies  will  inform  you  of  the  progress  of  this 
deeiiKble  object.    And  we  fervently  hope  that  here,  aa  never  before,  all 
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CSuistun  ChurchM  nu^  forget  their  leMcr  diSerenoea  and  nuito  togaOMr, 
■o  i*r  aa  possible,  in  the  great  work  of  the  Lord. 

Dear  brethren,  beloTeain  the  Lord,  we  aend  to  70a  Quae,  oni  (ftrit- 
tian  aatutatioDS,  beaeechiog  yan  to  pitty  for  ua.  We  commend  jonmta 
God,  and  to  the  word  of  Hie  giwie.  May  the  one  Grsat  Head  of  the 
Chnrch  bleas  you  with  all  apiritniil  bleaBinKB.  Uay  oar  CSiurohea  and  on 
landa  live  in  amitj  and  oni^.  Haj  we  all  live  for  the  GI017  of  God  ii 
the  kingdom  of  hia  Son,  our  Lord,  to  whom  be  praia«  forever.    Ijuen. 

THB  BBUNIOH  OF  THE  PBESBTTEBUS  CHDBGHR. 
The  fact  that  both  Aesembliea  met  in  the  same  city  facili- 
tated the  projects  for  rennion,  which  have  been  so  generally 
diacasaed  during  the  two  past  years.  They  came  to  ooder 
stand  one  another  better.  The  circnmstancee  of  the  coantrj 
uid  the  times,  and  tha  needs  of  many  of  onr  weaker  churcbeB, 
also  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Many  of  the  past  isanes 
are  dead  and  buried.  The  zeal  for  doctrinal  strife  hta  abated. 
Congregational  tendencies  have  been  eliminated  from  the  to- 
called  New  School.  The  Old  School  has  been  pnrging  ilself 
from  complicity  with  Soothem  institntioos.  The  Old  and  New 
Schools  are  anited  at  Ihe  South.  The  Old  School  Assembly 
at  St.  Loais  fought  a  good  fight  against  that  small  and  v»s- 
ishing  minority  who  cannot  give  up  their  oympathy  witli 
Southern  treason  and  slavery,  though  both  these  are  prac- 
tically abolished  :  and  thia  drew  the  majority  into  clo-ier  affin- 
ity with   us.*     All  the  propositions,    in   fact,  in  respect  to 

*  On  this  mbject  we  nike  the  Mlowinf  Bztnct  from  die  Paitotal  Letter  of  >b 
Old  f'chool  ABnembly : 

"One  other  topic  demands  onr ^onriderttioo.  In  conieqnencB  of  ther*"tB«' 
and  slaTery,  and  of  the  delirerances  of  the  fire  preceding  AnembliM  ihemKKB, 
-       ■_  .^-  -^    ...     ....  _......! , indeUo^ 


le  presbytery  in  the  chnrch,  and  etmie  one  handred  <m 
have  set  theiasclvee  againiil  these  delirerancBS  by  eeckniaatical  action,  a 
orguiiation,  and  have  pabliiAed  tbeir  ochisnuttiral  doctrines  to  the  irarld.  Th 
diaapprobalion  by  roinisten  and  memben  of  the  acta  of  the  GeoenI  Aseo^i 
when  expreescd  in  proper  term*  and  spiHt,  and  with  dae  acknowledgaKnt  of  Ma- 
ndination  10  its  anthori^,  in  a  right  which  belonns  to  eicry  one  Bockr  in  jarW>» 
tkn.  The  Getke  al  AsaemUy  claims  no  infallibili^:  batit  MsaesM* a diai n- 
tbori^  deriTcd  from  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  and  in  acta  icsDlting  ftmn  sodi  s>- 
Ihotiiy  Bi«  to  be  respected.  No  comhjnadon  of  minlrter*  cr  membeii  atiy  pnp- 
erlj  he  formed  wtihin  the  bosom  of  the  Preilnterian  Chnrch  Ibr  the  p^VO'  « 
opanl;  resisting  the  anthority  of  the  General  AMembly,  and  of  Mtting  at  aaigbt 
and  boniemning  its  sulemn  deeinons,  while  (heindtTidQalaoompoangawAeookh 
Batiom  still  clHira  all  ihe  liglits  an  I  pririlegea  of  ministers  asd  memben;  n^ 
le«  na*  an;  luwer  court  of  the  church  thns  repudiate  A«  Aiaembljli  ssihonij, 
and  adU  chum  and  ezerdae  all  the  powers  <tf  a  ootut  in  good  ilanding.    Tbepno- 
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raanion  came  from  the  Old  Scliool,  und  were  most  manly  and 
cordial  iu  tbeir  tone.  Or.  Stanton,  the  Moderator  of  their 
Aasembly,  in  the  first  week  of  the  Bession,  replying  to  oar 
honored  delegate,  Dr.  NeWu,  said  ; 

"  I  can  reBpond  moat  heartilr.'Bnd  I  think  the  viwt  majority  of  this 
Amamblj  can  reapond  also  to  the  sentimeDt  that  we  are  drawing  nearer 
together  than  Kve  have  been  during  this  veneration,  or  since  tbis  division 
occurred  ;  and  I  me^  express  on  1117  beDalf,  and  I  trust  on  behalf  of  a 
large  majority  of  this  AsaemblV,  that  we  hope  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  we  shall  not  onlj  be,  as  I  am  con'  dent  we  now  are,  one  in  a  irit, 
but  one  by  organic  law ;  and  that  then  these  two  branches  of  the  great 
PreBbyterian  ftmilj  may  stand  forth  in  one  solid  phalanx  against  eirca 
Slid  oorruption. 

"  Ton  have  intimated,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  tme,  that  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  it  is  not  yet  quite  clear  as  to  the  time  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  organic  union  may  be  brought  aboKt.  Many  have  supposed 
that,  from  the  simple  fact  tnat  tbo  two  Assemblies  met  in  the  same  city, 
{the  meeting  being  determined  without  concert  between  thorn,}  that  the 
time  had  come  when  there  should  be  on  organic  itnion  1  and  they  have 

dpis  which  wDold  admit  this  would  prore  denmctiTe  of  any  government,  sscular 
or  leUgioo^  for  it  is  tha  caseooa  of  anarchy.  Nocwithitaoduig  this,  Kvenl  Pks- 
brtirians  have  openly  decUred  that  tlie;  will  not  regard  the  AMembly't  aatbori^, 
MpedalJy  the  acta  of  the  last  Assembly  concerning  the  termi  of  receiTiag  minia- 
len  and  memben  ttom  the  Soathem  Protbyterian  chnrch.  We  trnsi  that  npon 
father  nfleetion  Ibey  wiD  reconiider  mch  action,  and  again  ihow  a  proper  mbw- 
ilinsHwi,  One  prasbyteiy,  howevui,  thai  of  Lomsville,  in  the  Synod  of  Kentaeky, 
■doptod  a  paper  in  Seplembar  last,  called  a  '  DeclBraiion  and  Testimony, '  which 
■nari  iEself  sgainit  all  (he  deliverances  of  the  five  AsaembtisB  from  1861  to  I86S, 
enacted  npon  davery  and  rebetlion.  This  paper  has  been  rigned  by  certain  minis- 
■en'aad  eldeis  in  o^r  prabjteriei  and  gynods,  chiefly  in  ^e  S;nod  of  Minonti 
Ths  pnasnt  AMembly  telt  called  i^nmi  to  take  dednve  action  in  the  premiaea. 
This  paper  eijulnuorganiisd  rebellion  and  ichiBm  within  the  boiom  of  tha  chnrch, 
whoM  dc^gn  ii  to  retist  the  authority  of  the  General  Aasembly.  It  proDomieea 
(he  last  five  Aatembliea  gnil^  of  henay,  aehiam,  and  virtnal  apoatacy.  Hoeh  an 
arganisatioii,  with  snjh  aims,  bringing  inch  charges,  and  animated  by  surli  a  qnilt 
u  tha  said  paper  vthibita,  the  Awembly  could  nM  overlook.  The  aiiiiple  qaeatioa 
)«eaented  was,  whether  a  ^agle  anburdinaie  conrl,  with  snch  individusla  of  other 
'  teiie8a*migfatjoiait,Biiould  be  allowed  tocviy  oaitsachiamaiicalandra- 
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s  with  impunity,  and  adll  daim  and  eKerciae  all  the  ngfala  of  a 
coart,  and  the  individtul*  concerned  have  all  the  rights  of  offlce-baaisrs  in  the 
drnvhaocofdcd  to  them,  while  openly  defying  the  Qeceral  Aaecmbly;  or  whether 
ths  Aaaembly,  which  npmenu  the  whole  church,  ghonld  leqnire  due  sahordina- 
liqp  and  reapect  10  its  anthority.  The  aignera  of  the  said  paper  openly  avow  their 
determination  to  continne  agitation  agaiuat  die  aotemn  acta  of  the  laat  five  Aaseni' 
Uie*^  outil  they  ahall  bring  the  church,  through  action  of  the  General  Assembly, 
to  Il«ir  view^  or,  Ikiling  in  this,  thej  declu«  that  they  may  feel  called  upon  to 
abaadaa  the  chnreh. 

"In  this  poainre  of  afftin  the  Aaaemblj  could  not  heaitata  In  its  duty.  It  cea- 
stand  all  tlie  peiSMia  who  have  aigaed  the  "Declaration  and  TeeUataoy,' deprived 
tbsm  of  the  right  to  lit  In  any  church  eoart  ahois  the  seaaioD,  and  citi:d  them  ta 
the  bar  of  the  next  Qeoasl  Assembly.  Tbia  messure  waa  clearly  Jnatiflad,  and 
was  demaadad  Gar  lbs  pmritr,  psMW,  aad  order  of  tbechoich." 
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expected  that  that  organic  union  might  now  be  fonoed.  I  hope,  hefoit 
we  adjourn,  a  low  me  to  eay,  and  if  it  ahall  meet  tlie  views  of  the  bodj 
ynu  represent,  I  hope  joa,  before  70a  adjourn,  maj  initiate  ineasDici 
(perhaps  bp^inning  here,  and  being  responded  to  hy  you)  looking  to  1 
more  close  lellowship  in  all  our  relations,  and  ultimately,  sb  soon  a  xht 
providence  of  God  may  open  the  waj,  to  an  organic  union.  And  nov. 
as  the  time  for  adjijurrnneut  has  passed,  I  will  close  my  rtm  irks.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  eipreiieed  the  sentimentd  of  a  vast  majority  of  this  Assembly,  M 
show  you  that  wj  hoartily  sympathize  wiih  you  in  all  your  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  Cikuae  of  Christ,  and  wo  congratulate  yoa  on  all  the  Buccesa  ;aii 
have  atlained." 

During  the  next  week  two  joint  meetings  of  a  relij^ioaa  and 
fraternul  character,  were  held,  with  the  mo^t  ampicions  re- 
Bulfs,  Oil  Monday  evening  (May  2l3t)  the  chnrch  in  which 
the  sosaions  of  the  Old  School  were  held  wna  filled  with  an 
animated  tliron;j,  who  responded  heartily  to  all  that  was  said 
about  Ciiristian  fellowship,  by  the  two  Hoderatora,  Jadge 
CharabcTlain,  Dr.  McOosh,  Dr.  Parker  of  Newark,  and  Pro- 
fessor Smith.  It  was  an  impressive  occasion.  At  the  con- 
clusion, the  whole  audience  rose;  as  if  spontaneously,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  resolutiou  affirming  that  reuaion  was  desirable 
and  practicable.  At  the  united  Commaiioo  service,  in  Dr. 
Nelson's  cimrch,  a  still  deeper  feeling  of  Christian  fellowship 
Was  engendered  ;  two  brothers,  one  from  each  Assenibly,  Dr. 
Humphreys  of  Diuvilte,  and  Dr.  Humphreys  of  Chicago,  sym- 
bolized the  fraternity  of  the  two  bodies.  On  Saturday  Dr. 
Gurley  and  Judge  Ciark  made  felicitous  addresses  to  our  As- 
sembly, to  which  the  Moderator  responded  in  appropriate 
terms.  Dr.  Gurley's  weighty  words  were  euforcBd  by  his  pre- 
sentation of  the  following'  resolutions  from  his  Assembly : 

"  Rtsolvtd,  That  this  Assembly  expreeaes  its  fraternal  affection  for  tbt 
other  briinc:h  of  thu  Presbyterian  Church,  and  its  earnest  desire  for  the 
reunion  at  the  earliost  time  consistent  with  ^eement  in  doctrine,  order, 
and  polity,  on  the  basis  of  our  common  standards,  and  the  prevaleon  I'l 
muluiii  cotiiiiience  and  love,  which  are  so  necessary  to  a  happy  onion, 
and  1 1  the  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  united  church. 

Resolved,  Thai;  it  be  recommended  to  all  our  churches,  and  chnrd 
courts,  and  to  all  our  ministerB,  ruling  elders,  and  communicants  tocbn- 
iflh  fraternal  feelings,  to  cultivate  Christian  intercourse  in  the  worship  of 
God,  and  iu  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  arid  to  avoid  all  otei- 
less  controversies  and  competitions  adapted  to  perpetuate  division  tui 

Resotued,  That  a  Committee  of  nine  ministers  and  six  ruling  eldert  k 
appointed,  provided  that  a  aimilar  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe 
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Other  ABBSmblT  now  in  aeuion  in  th^B  citj',  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
in  rcgwiJ  to  the  desirability  and  practicaibilily  of  jeunion,  and  if,  after 
conference  and   inquiry,  auch   reunion  »hall  seem  to  be  desirable  and 
practicable,  to  suKgeal  suitable  measures  for  ita  aocompliabmeut,  anl  re-^ 
port  to  ibo  next  General  Assembly." 

Tbta  was  immediately  followed  by  the  presenlation  of  the 
following  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Polity,  Dr.  H. 
B.  Smith,  Chairman,  to  which  all  the  overtareB  od  the  subject 
of  reanion  had  been  referred  : 

"These  overtureB,  Nob.  5  to  15,  wore  from  the  PresbjterieB  of  New 
York  3d  and  4lh,  Dubuque,  Greencsstle,  Athens,  Steuben,  Allon,  Mon- 
roe, Keokuk,  Lo]g  Islsn^l.  and  Trumbull.  All  these  Presbyteries,  with 
different  degrees  of  urgency,  recommend  to  this  Asaemblv  to  initiat:  or 
respond  to  proposals  looking  to  an  entire  reunion  of  the  churches  repre- 
sented by  the  two  General  AsBemblieB  now  in  seseion  in  the  city  of  3t. 
Louis. 

"The  General  Assembly  now  in  session  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  of  this  city  have  also  adopted  rcsolntious  appointing  a  Committee 
to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  of  our  own  Church  in  regard  to  the 
desirableness  and  practicability  of  such  a  reunion. 

"  Your  Committee  recoQunefid  to  this  Assembly  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions  : 

"  RtsSvtd,  That  this  Assembly  tender  to  (he  Assembly  representtng 
the  other  branch  oi'  the  Presbyterian  Church,  its'  corUisl  Christian  saln- 
lalJonB  and  fellowship,  and  the  eipression  of  its  earnest  w  ah  for  a  reunion 
on  tiie  basis  of  our  common  stsndai-ds,  received  ins  common  spirit^ 

"  Raohed,  That  a  Comnjittee  of  fifteen,  nine  ol'  whoro  shall  bo  rainiB- 
ters  of  the  Gospel,  and  six  elders,  be  appointed  to  confer  on  the  sob- 
JBct,  in  the  recess  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  Committee  to  be  appointed 
by  tile  other  General  Assembty,  and  to  report  the  result  at  our  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

"Retolvtd,  That  we  enjoin  upon  this  Committee,  and  upon  al)  our  rain- 
isters  and  church  members,  to  abstain  from  whatever  may  hinder  a  true 
ChristiaD  fellowship,  to  cherish  and  cultivate  those  feelings  and  purposes 
which  look  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Zion,  the  edification  of'the 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  complete  union  of  all  believers,  especially  of 
those  living  in  the  same  land,  having  the  same  history  and  tue  same 
standards  of  doctrine  and  polity. 

"Resalved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with  the  naracB  of  our 
Committee,  be  sent  to  the  other  General  Assembly,  now  in  session  in  this 
city." 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  nnanimously  adopted 
amid  applause  and  demonstrations  of  great  eatisritctroD. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  appointed  by  oar  Assembly 
consista  of  the  Rev.  Dre.  Thos.  BrainerS,  William  Adams,  Ed- 
win F.  Hatfield,  Jonathan  P.  Stearns,  P.  H.  Fowler,  J.  B. 
Shaw,  H.  I.  Hitchcock,  of  Ohio,  R.  W.  Patterson,  and  Henry 
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Nelaon  ;  and  of  Jadj^ea  Allison  and  WilliamB,  E.  A.  Lambert, 
T.  P.  Handy,  R.  W.  Steele,  and  W.  H.  Brown,  Elders. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Old  School  consists  of 
Drs.  Krebu,  Bentty  of  Ohio,  Bickna,  Qnrley,  Montfort,  How- 
ard, Schenck,  Reed,  and  Brown  of  Chicago  ;  and  Eldera  Sty, 
McKnigbt,  (xttltoway,  Clarke,Strong,  and  BoMtty  of  Kentucky. 

This  weighty  sobject  ia  tbua  brought  into  a  position  in  which 
de6nite  and  decisive  action  must  be  taken  npon  it.  Both  Ab- 
sembliea  will  have  full  confidence  in  the  wiadom  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  the  Committees  that  have  been  appointed.  There 
is  ample  time  for  deliberation  and  discnssion.  These  Com- 
mitteea  have  a  difficult  and  momentona  work  to  accomphsb, 
in  its  ultimate  bearings  aecond  in  importance  to  no  sobject 
now  before  the  Christian  churches  of  thia  land.  There  are 
some  undeniable  difficulties  in  the  way.  There  mnst  be  coo- 
cessions  on  both  sides.  Bat  no  loc:tl  or  merely  personal  inter 
ests  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  reunion,  if 
both  churches  are  really  so  near  together  in  doctrine  and  pol- 
ity, in  heart  and  mind,  as  to  make  it  practicable.  And  do 
terms  mast  be  insisted  upou  by  either  side  that  look  like  di& 
tation,  or  that  will  infringe  apon  the  self-respect  of  ^tber 
body.  Practical  diffictilties  oa  to  Boards  and  Committees  can 
be  diapoeed  of,  if  the  main  question  is  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
Some  conatitutional  changes  may  alao  be  necessary,  that  tbe 
united  Assembly  may  not  be  a  too  unwieldy  body,  and  ouGt 
to  do  the  work  of  a  Church  Court.  Perhaps  a  OommissioD, 
to  sit  in  the  recess  of  the  Asaemblies,  miy  be  found  advisable 
for  the  more  important  judicial  cases.  And  proper  care  sboold 
also  be  taken  so  to  define  the  province  and  rights  of  the  Q*;ii- 
era!  Assembly  that  it  shall  not  transcend  its  pecultiir  and  spe- 
cial sphere,  and  become  a  legislative  and  executive  instead  <rf 
a  judicial  body.  It  might  also  be  well  to  have  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  Assembly,  through  its  proper  officers,  ah^l 
be  able  to  continue  some  of  its  functions  during  the  eleven 
and  a-half  months  in  which  it  is  not  in  session. 

The  future  history  and  fortnoes  of  Presbyterianism  in  tbii 
country,  and  on  this  continent,  are  deeply  involved  in  the  re- 
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Bnit  that  will  now  be  reached.  If  it  is  sncceseful,  the  smaller 
Presbyterian  churches  will  probably  before  many  years  co- 
alesce with  113  ;  and  an  inipul^Q  will  be  given  to  all  the  denom- 
inations in  the  line  of  Christian  union  and  reunion,  counter- 
acting the  extreme  tendency  to  subdivisions  that  has  hitherto 
existed.  If  it  fail,  the  attempt  cannot  probably  be  renewed 
under  equnlly  favorable  auspices  for  many  a  year  to  come,  if 
ever.  We  are,  in  faut,  deciding  the  question,  whether  Presby- 
terianism  in  this  lind  is  to  be  split  up  into  local,  provincial 
Bynods  and  assemblies,  or  whether  we  can  really  have  an 
American  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  stretching  all  through  the 
coantry.  The  Suutliern  churches  will  doubtless  for  a  time 
remain  separate  ;  and  it  U  better  that  they  should  do  so  ;  bat 
bye-and-bye,  when  the  passions  of  the  war  are  lulled,  we  may 
hope  that,  if  we  be  reunited,  they  will  come  back,  in  a  better 
mind,  to  the  old  fellowship. 

IT  we  cannot  reunite,  we  shall  be  left  to  struggle  on,  doing 
our  work  side  by  side,  in  perpetual  rivalry  in  all  the  new 
States,  Ter^itorie^1  and  towns,  so  rapidly  rising  up.  And 
meanwhile  other,  more  wise  and  flexible,  denominations  will 
be  united,  will  stretch  each  as  one  body  through  the  whole 
coantry,  while  we  are  contending  with  each  other.  The  Epis- 
copal Church,  tlie  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  the  CongregatioD- 
alista,  and  the  Rom  m  C<ithoIics,  are,  or  will  become,  united, 
compact  and  national  churches.  Must  we  be  left  to  division 
on  points  of  polity  and  doctrine,  which  it  is  difficult  for  any 
but  the  initiated  to  understand  ?  Slavery  is  out  of  the  way. 
Old  jealousies  are  dying  out.  The  spirit  of  returning  love 
and  unity  is  abroad  in  our  churches.  United,  we  can  do  a  work 
for  Christ,  second  to  that  done  by  no  church  in  the  United 
States.  Every  wise  Christian  man,  who  loves  his  Church  and 
bis  land,  will  pause  long  before  he  speaks  the  word  that 
would  hopelessly  sunder  those  two  great  churches  that  are 
now  holding  out  to  each  other  the  hands  of  amity  and  unity. 

NARRATIVE  Olf  THB  STATE  OF    BELIOIDK. 

We  have  room  for  only  a  bare  extract  of  Dr.  Taylor's  inter- 
esUog  Beport  on  (his  topic : 

32 
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BiehtT'nine  oat  of  the  one  hundred  uid  ten  PreebyterieB  on  the  roll 
hkd  forwarded  their  annnal  reports  for  eiBmination.  One  hundred  and 
thirteen  churches  ware  reported  to  have  enjoyed  revivals  of  reUaiondnr- 
ing  (he  pievioiia  jear,  and  in  reBponse  to  ttie  prayera  of  the  chuiches, 
two  hundred  and  foarteen  revivals  were  specially  mentioned  this  ;e*T. 
The  Bubjecta  of  the  work  had  been  mainly  yonths  between  twelve  and 
twenty.  Many  of  them  had  begnn  ia,  but  they  had  rarely  been  confined 
to  the  Sabb;ith -schools.  The  ohief  agencies  of  the  work  bad  been  "  Hkt 
ordinary  meana  of  grace."  The  revivals  had  been  most  fruitful  inclim- 
ches  under  the  care  (A  settled  pastors.  The  in-gathering  is  still  ^oing 
forward.  Six  Presbyteries  give  an  aggregate  of  one  thooaaud  and  fortv- 
eight  additiona.by  profession.  A  number  of  churches  had  doubled  their 
membership,  several  had  received  over  two  hundred  on  profession  of 
faith,  since  their  revivals  began.  The  eye  of  faith  could  see  many  pram- 
isint;  omens  of  the  continuance  of  the  work.  Three  thoosand  five  h<m- 
dred  conversions  were  reported  by  our  home  missionaries  ;  fifty  church«i 
have  been  or^^anised,  and  many  old  churches  resnscitated.  Noticrabis 
in  the  narrali  ves  a  strong  defire  for  reunion  with  tlie  other  branch.  Is 
some  pkces,  where  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  poared  out  the  m^i 
abundantly,  the  work  of  revival  begtin  in  an  open  and  bold  attack  of  >U 
the  most  prominent  vices  of  society.  The  Babbath-schools  were  meo- 
tioBed  as  being  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Churches  had  geoeroiu- 
ly  contributed  in  the  efiorta  for  religious  education  among  the  freedmca. 

The  benevolence  of  the  church  is  shown  to  be  somewhat  on  the  is- 
oreaso  ;  the  aggregate  of  its  cootributions  is  lareer  than  during  anypre- 
vioos  year,  yet  the  standard  of  giving  is  below  3ie  ability  of  the  Church 
u  a  whole.  The  lack  of  means  to  build  ohurcfaes  is  the  great  dravbick 
in  the  frontier  States.  Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  Church  iron 
either  a  wor  dly  or  a  relicions  stand-point,  its  prosperity  appean  greater 
than  at  any  previous  period. 

An  excursion  to  tlie  famoas  Iron  Mountain  are  amoi^  tbe 
pleasant  incidenta  of  this  session  of  the  Assembly.  The  day 
was  fine  ;  the  members  were  in  a  highly  patriotic,  and  Chris- 
tian, and  cheerful  mood ;  and  Dr.  Nelaon  was  an  admirable 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  time  was  chiefly  spent  at  Pilot 
Knob,  on  account  of  the  greater  breadth  of  view.  Just  below 
was  the  fort  so  gallantly  defendod  by  General  Ewiog  withbii 
six  hundred  men,  against  the  confederate  ten  thousand  under 
Price  ;  one  of  the  most  gallant  actions  of  the  war.  Across  the 
plain  is  Shepherd's  Mountain,  abounding  in  magnetic  ore,  600 
feet  high,  covering  an  area  of  800  acres.  Pilot  Knob  is  581 
feet  above  the  plain,  covers  an  area  of  360  acrea,  and  con- 
tains, it  is  e'stimated,  12,973,773  tons  of  pure  iron  ;  its  ore  baa 
about  75  per  cent,  of  iron.  Six  miles  nearer  St.  Louis  is  Uie 
Iron  Mountain,  228  feet  high,  with  an  area  of  500  acres,  and 
estimated  to  contain  (we  hardly  dare  write  it  down)  239,16V 
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875  tons  of  pure  iron.  Tbey  might  have  left  out  the  375  tons 
in  the  eBtimate ;  but  we  suppose  they  wanted  to  be  very 
exact. 

The  hospitality  of  St.  Loais  did  not  eeem  to  be  taxed  by 
thd  presence  of  even  the  two  AssemblieB.  It  was  certainly 
cordial  and  bountiful.  That  beautiful  city,  freed  with  ifa  State 
from  the  depressing  inflacnce  of  slavery,  is  destined  to  a  grand 
career,  in  that  most  magnificent  valley  of  the  world.  What  a 
boundleea  opportunity  is  stretching  oat  before  onr  land  and 
oar  churches  1  What  a  work  we  have  to  do  I  Who  can  think 
upon  it  without  having  his  pulse  stirred,  and  hia  heart  en- 
larged, and  his  thoughts  elevated  I  We  are  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  greatest  empire  this  world  has  known.  We  are 
to  help  in  planting  a  Christian  cIvilizatioD  i(i  these  wide  and 
teeming  plains,  in  these  boundless  valleys,  along  these  majes- 
tic views,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  iron  road  that  wilt*now 
bind  UB  to  the  Pacific  coast.-  We  must  be  up  and  doing.  We 
must  send  every  dollar  and  every  man  that  we  can  into  these 
inviting  fields,  to  sow  the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest.  Some 
of  oar  young  men  will  see  the  population  of  this  land  doubled. 
Oar  little  ones  may  see  it  reach  a  hundred  millions.  And, 
under  God,  the  church  of  this  generation  is  to  decide  the  qaes- 
tioD,  whose  shall  be  that  increase.  Never  were  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  churches  so  great,  as  ia  that  of  our  American 
churches  now  ;  never  were  any  churches,  called  to  give  eo 
much,  and  to  do  so  much  in  the  same  span  of  life.  But  if 
Christ  be  our  leader,  and  we  follow  in  hia  steps,  the  end  is 


Axt.  Vn.— CaiTICAL  NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 
7b  Ckvrc/i  of  England  a  Portion  of  Chrut'i  one  Holy  Catholit  CAurth, 
mtd  a  Mtant  of  Retloring  Visible  Unity.  An  Eirihibm,  tna  Lttter  to  tht  Au- 
thor of  ••  Tte  ChriBtian  Year."  By  E.  B.  Fmn,  D.  D.  New  York  i 
Appleton  b  Co.  1866.  pp.  395.  Dr.  Posey,  in  this  yiterestiiig  Letter, 
diwnuses  the  points  of  oifferenoe  between  the  Roman  and  the  Anglioan 
Ohurohes,  in  a  conciliatory,  not  to  e^y  a  oompromisiDg,  spirit.    To  tbe 
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papkl  Bapremiicj,  the  Hariolatr;  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  eome  of 
its  supers titlouB  obBerraiiceH,  he  preseatH  decisive  objections  fromhit- 
toi7,  reason  and  Scripture.  A  certaiii  primacj  of  honor  he  would  b« 
wiUiag  to  concede  to  the  Roman  See,  but  not  it''  cUime  to  temporal sn- 
thoritj.  On  the  score  of  doctrine  he  is  willing  to,  make  large  codgm- 
BionB.  He  sayB,  on  p.  37,  "  there  is  not  one  Btatement  in  the  elabonla 
chapter!  on  Justification  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  any  of  lU  totiid 
faH  of  recetviTig ;  nor  is  there  one  of  their  anathemas  on  the  subject 
whioh  in  the  least  rejects  anj  Btatement  of  the  Church  of  England." 
One  of  those  anathemas  ie  directed  against  those  who  say  "  that  jostifj- 
ing  fftith  is  only  trust  in  the  Divine  mercy  remitting  our  sins  on  account 
of  Christ,  and  that  faith  alone  justifies."  This  ia  the  Protestant  ground, 
And  on  tills  point  Dr.  Puaej  has  abandoned  the  position  of  the  Be- 
fjrroerv. 

The  work,  though  not  very  methodical,  contains  much  that  will  inter- 
est those  who  wish  to  ascertain  the  current  of  Eoghsh  thought.  As  la 
Eirtnitm  to  the  papacy  it  cannot  avail  much  ;  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
must  maintain  the  articles  to  which  Dr.  Puse;  objects.  But  it  may  bcil- 
itate  the  transition  of  Anglicans  to  Rome.  This  will  probably  be  its  only 
practical  effect. 

Tlu  Temporal  MissUm  of  tht  Haiu  Ghost:  or.  Reason  and  lUtilatioH.  By 
HaHRT  BnWABDs.  Akchbishof  or  Wehtvikstek.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  A 
Oo.  186G.  pp.  274.  By  Reason,  Archbishop  Manning  means  all  in  mod- 
em thouRht  that  runs  counter  lo  the  daims  of  Uie  Roman  Cetholic 
Church ;  Dy  Revelation,  he  means  all  that  that  Church  enjoins  in  matters 
of  truth  and  doctrine.  And  the  object  of  his  work  is  to  show,  that  the 
only  way  of  settling  the  confilct  between  the  two  is  for  all  of  as  to  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  This  is  a  thesis  as  easy  to 
state  as  it  is  dil!icult  to  prove  ;  but  the  proof  is  made  easy,  coDsistiiif 
chiefly  of  asBertions  and  illustrations.  Dr.  Manning  can  write  at  timei 
with  force  and  eloquence  ;  but  he  does  much  better  in  sermons  than  in 
oontroversial  dis.;UBBion8.  This  work  contains  an  unqualified  endorse- 
■nent  of  the  whole  ultramontane  theory.  In  one  passage  he  alludes  to 
onr  country,  saying,  that  "democracy  is  going  to  pieces  before  our 
ejes."  But  this  was  probably  written  while  the  rebellion  was  atillfl*- 
ganU 

Chrittian.  Unity  and  itt  Recovery.  By  Johk  S.  Datsxpokt.  New  Tork: 
D.  Appleton&  Co.  1866.  pp.119.  This  contribution  to  the  qnesttoD 
of  the  recovery  of  Christian  unity  is  from  a  devoted  member  of  the 
"  Holy  Oatholic  Apostolic  Church,"  commonly  called  Irvingite.  Uaoy 
of  its  arguments  against  sectarianism,  and  against  the  Roman  Catholic  sua 
Episcopal  projects  of  reunion  and  unity,  ore  excellent ;  and  its  poethon 
tluit  we  should  have  one  body,  one  spirit,  one  hope,  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  is  undoubtedly  scriptural.  Whether  this  is  to  come  tbroDgli 
a  new,  supernatural  revival  of  Uie  apostleship,  is  a  different  question. 
The  tone  of  the  discussion  is  ezcellent. 

A  Htatd-Book  of  Chrutian  Baptitm.  By  R.  Ihobax.  London.  1S6$. 
Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  pp.  624,  closely  printed.  If  anybody  wsuti 
to  see  about  alt  that  con  be  said  on  the  Baptist  side  of  the  quettioD, 
How  muoh  water  must  be  applied  to  a  person  in  order  lo  make  him  a 
real  member  of  the  visible  church  I  ne  will  be  abundantiy  sat.sGed 
ffreo  before  he  has  quite  got  through  this  thick  volume.  It  ie  apparently 
aa  exhaustive  Hand-Book  of  the  matter,  compiled  with  great  asstdaitXi 
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and  written  in  a  good  spirit.  Some  of  the  concludine  reflectionB  on 
"  Chsrity,  with  respect  to  Strict  and  Close  Conramnion,  are  worthy  of 
ooDBideratiou.  We  hope  byc-and-bye  to  see  published  an  eqoalty  ex- 
tensive and  much  more  learned  thesanrns,  from  the  other  aide,  which 
has  been  written  by  a  minister  of  our  church,  and  which  we  know  to  be 
a  work  of  careful  and  solid  erudition. 

Sermonaand  Expositions.  Bythe  late  Jobh  Robertson,  D.  D.,  Glcagov 
CathedToi.  With  a  Mtmoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Yodko.  A. 
Strahan:  London  and  New  York.  1865.  pp.  Iniv.  306.  Dr.  Eobert- 
son  was  born  in  Perth  in  1B24,  and  died  in  1865,  ere  he  had  completed 
his  forty-first  year.  He  was  in  early  life  diatinguiahed  for  hia  quick  and 
careful  scholarahip,  and  bad  brilliant  success  as  a  student  at  St.  An- 
drew'a  University.  He  was  first  settled  in  1848  in  the  parish  of  Mains,  and 
in  1858  succeeded  Principal  Macfarlan  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  Glasgow, 
where  he  remiiined  till  his  early  death.  His  power  was  in  the  careful 
Study  and  tl^j^  earnest  thoughtfulness  of  his  written  disconraes.  He  had 
little  of  the  artificial  aids  to  oratorical  success,  but  he  wae  eminently 
sacceseful.  His  style  is  simple ,  grave  and  straightforward  ;  his  thoughts 
are  clear,  orderly  and  impresaive.  But  there  is  more  aboot  him  than 
this.  He  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian  system,  and  avoided 
the  mere  technicalities  of  orthodoxy,  and  ao  Kot  hold  of  the  deepest 
wants  and  best  sympathies  of  the  Christian.  Hia  two  aermons  on  tbt 
Indwelling  Ghriat,  and  that  on  the  Value  of  the  Simple  Elements  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  in  the  main  admirable.  Hia  sermons,  too,  grow  in  a  living 
way  oat  of  the  texts.  The  volume  is  a  profitable  one.  It  is  published 
in  a  solid  and  tasteful  style. 

Th*  Living  TempU,  or  Scriplural  Vina  of  the  Church.  By  Johb  8.  Srom, 
D.  D.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  1866.  pp.354.  Dr.  Stone  is 
now  Lecturer  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch 
in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  read  Jiis  candid,  wholesome  and 
scriptural  views  about  the  nature  of  the  Church,  in  conti'aat  with  the 
pretensions  of  esclusive  High  Churchmen.  The  above  work  is  a  revision 
and  enlargement  of  hia  well-known  volume  on  "  The  Churth  Oniverial," 
published  some  years  ago.  His  appeal  a^  to  the  nature  of  the  Church  is 
at  first  directly  to  the  Scriptures,  imd  not  to  tradition.  Of  the  latter  he 
aayH :  "We  cannot  receive  any  exterior  documents,  or  authority,  as 
neceaaary  and  sufficient  to  determine,  with  infallible  certainty,  what  are 
(he  otherwise  undiscoverable  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  without  thereby 
elevatii^  those  documents,  or  that  authority,  to  a  certainty  and  a  value 
above  those  of  the  Bible  itself."  He  shows  clearly  that  the  Church,  in  its 
most  general  idea,  is  "the  congregation  of  the  faithful;"  and  ^lat 
tiiougn  Episcopacy  (in  his  view]  may  be  needful  to  the  well-being,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  the  being,  of  the  Church.  He  shows,  too,  most  con- 
vincingly, that  the  early  English  reformers  adopted  this  view,  andwill- 
ingly  recognized  the  "  orders  "  of  the  continental  reformed  churches ; 
and  that  they  did  not  do  this  from  ignorance  of  patristic  hiatory,  nor 
from  a  transient  sympathy,  but  from  a  settled,  rational  and  scriptural 
conviction.  While  conceding  this,  Dr.  Stone  is  still  warmly  attached  to 
tite  faith  and  order  of  his  own  communion.  The  volume  is  timely,  and 
will  do  good.    It  is  handsomely  brought  out  by  the  publisher, 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 
John  P.  L^nob's  Critical,  Doctrinal  and  Homldieai  Comnuniar^  on  tht 
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Seriftura.  Editedbv  P.  Schaft,  D.  D.  OoiptlqfMarl.  by  Laxoi.  Rt- 
titta.  vnUi  Addiltoni.byFaor.  Sbbdd,  pp.  IG7.  Goiptlqf  Lukt.biiJ.i. 
Tm  OsTiRZBK.  D.  D,,  of  Vtridd.  TrandaUd.aith  Mdilioiu.b^X)».&CB^n, 
and  Rb*.  (J.  C.  8tikbiick.  pp.  405.  Both  in  one  Tolnme.  Cliatlei 
Bcribner  and  Cor  New  York.  1866.  This  solid  volume  is  the  second 
one  of  the  American  addition  of  Lange's  Bible  Work,  The  6r8t  ieal- 
reftdy  in  its  sixth  edition.  Three  others  ore  in  the  press  uid  will  probt- 
\i\y  be  published  during  the  year.  The  works  now  published  have  flu 
same  general  chsracteri sties  with  the  volume  on  Matthew,  which  hu 
been  bo  cordially  welcomed.  Dr.  Shedd  hag  carefully  revised  the  Edii>- 
burgh  translation  of  Lange's  work,  and  added  judicious  notes  and  criti- 
cisme.  Dr.  Sctiaff  translated  and  edited  the  first  three  chapters  of  Luke '1 
Gospel  ;  the  rest  of  the  book  is  translated  and  edited  by  a  thorough 
ftcholar,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Starbuck.  Considerable  additions  are  made  to 
the  criticism  of  the  text  and  to  the  exegetical  uljIcs,  which  increase  the 
value  of  the  work.  Dr.  Van  Osttrzee.  the  author  of  this  commenlary  on 
Luke,  is,  perhaps,  the  ablest  of  the  Evangelical  divines  <#Holland :  hii 
contribution  to  Lange's  Bible  Work  (viz.  besides  Luke,  the  Fsslonl 
Epistles,  the  Epistles  to  Philemon,  and  the  Doctrinal  and  Homiletic  Di- 
lisions  of  the  commeutaiy  on  James)  are  among  the  beet  of  the  series. 
Be  is  more  lucid,  compressed  and  definite  than  Isiige,  and  doesiiot  lack 
^rarmth  and  unction.  His  exposition  of  Luke  takes  rank  with  the  vei7 
best. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  so  substantial  and  costly  a  work 
tuis  already  met  with  such  general  favor.  This  second  volume  is  folly 
equal  to  the  first  in  ita  merits,  and  ought  to  have  a  like  auccesa. 

Eow  to  Study  Ike  New  Te$tammt.  The  Gospels.  The  AcU  of  the  Apos- 
tles, By  Hbmbt  Ax.ponD,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Can  tor  burg.  Alexander  Strahan: 
London  and  New  York.  pp.  355.  The  interesting  and  learned  augges- 
tiona,  as  to  the  profitable  study  of  the  New  Testament,  contained  in  thii 
volume,  were  first  published  in  Good  Wordi,  and  are  now  reproduced  in 
k  more  permanent  form.  The  object  is  to  show  the  English  reader  ths 
exact  meaning  of  the  original  in  contrast  with  the  common  E^lish  vei- 
•ion,  where  the  latter  is  defective  ;  to  explain  difficulties,  harmonize  di^ 
creponcies  ;  and,  in  short,  to  make  the  Gospels  and  Acts  more  intelligi- 
ble. Tbo  Dean  allows  many  difficulties  to  stand  Without  attempting  s 
solution,  and  is  generally  quite  free  in  his  criticisms.  On  many  of  the 
conteisted  points,  he  will  of  course  be  contested.  But  he  is  an' honest 
ftnd  candid  critic.  Some  passages  betray  the  marks  of  careless  wridng, 
though  the  general  style  of  the  Dook  is  simple.  It  will  be  found  a  vsln- 
•blo  help  to  study. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
A»  Exataination  of  Mr.  J:  8.  Miil't  PkUotopky.-  btmg  a  deftntt  ^Fm- 
dmatntal  Truth.  By  Jamss  McCosh,  LL.  D,  New  York:  K.  Carter  ind 
Bros.  18(>6.  pp.  434.  Mr.  Mill's  attack  on  the'  intuitional  school  s^ema 
likely  to  meet  with  sturdy  and  able  refutations.  Dr.  Mcfkish,  though 
by  no  means  a  one-sided  partisan  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  a  leatom 
opponent  of  Mr.  Mill's  peculiar  theories,  and  in  this  large  volntne  h»i 
subjected  them  to  a  thorough  and  satisfikctory  examination.  In  tirenty- 
one  chapters  he  reviews  carefully  and  candidly  atl  the  leading  qneelionf 
debalecfby  Mr,  Mill  in  hia  examination  of  Hamilton,  and  comes onaU 
tiie  main  points  to  judicious  and  conclusive  results.    Bome  of  his  tnsty- 
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■es  and  diacriminationB  show  a  high  degree  of  philosophic  iosight.  lite 
chapter  on  Body,  for  example,  bringa  out  the  different  (heorieH  of  per- 
ception in  a  clear  and  convincing  nnuiner,  and  afFectuallj  demolisheB  Mr. 
Hill's  general  theory,  ae  well  as  eipoees  his  manifold  inconsiBtencies. 
80,  too,  the  question  of  Cansation  is  well  handled  ,*  and  the  logical  theo- 
ries of  the  inductive  philosopher  are  keenly  scrutinized. 

The  work  is  written  in  a  flowing  and  popular,  S8.well  bb  in  a  oonepioii- 
tma  style.  It  will  take  rank,  we  think,  alongside  of  any  of  the  autnOr's 
previous  productions,  and  raise  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher.  Itisa 
good  thing,  too,  to  hear  such  high  and  vital  topics  debated  in  so  calm 
and  conrteons  a  style. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Life  and  Lditri  of  Fredbrioe  W.  Robbrtbom.  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  1847-53.  Edited  by  Btoppord  A.  Brooeb,  >.  a.  2 
vols.  Boston.  Ticknor  and  Fields.  186S.  The  interest  of  this  biogra- 
■  phy  centres  in  the  character  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  not  in  the  skill  of 
the  biographer.  There  are  few  who,  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years, 
have  become  familiar  with  that  series  of  sermons,  bearing  the  name  of 
Ur.  Robertson,  which,  first  nshered  in  unheralded,  in  a  modest  duodeci- 
mo volume,  so  interested  us  by  their  freshness  of  thought,  their  earnest- 
ness, their  somewhat  unusual  selection  of  topics  and  mode  of  treatment, 
there  are  few  of  these  we  say,  who  have'not  often  longed  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  author.  Who  was  he  !  What  bad  been  his  training 
tmd  discipline?  What  else  had  he  done  besides  preaching  these  attrac- 
tivo  disconrses  1  With  what  wing  of  the  English  church  did  he  officiate  T 
for,  singulariy  enough,  fronl  his  sermons  we  could  not  exactly  tell  in 
what  division  of  that  body,  which  allows  wide  diversities  of  views  within 
its  commnnioo,  to  place  him.  These  volumes,  in  a  rooasure,  answer  these 
qaeetions. 

Hr.  Kobertson  was  born  in  1616.  His  early  and  strong  preferences 
were  fora  military  life,  his  father  having  been  a  captain  in  the  Royal  ar- 
tillery. Disappointed  in  this,  he  turned  to  the  clerical  profession,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  ordained  deacon  in  1840.  He  at  once  entered 
upon  his  duties,— -first  at  Winchester, — with  an  almost  ascetic  zeaJ. 
fie  devoted  much  time  to  Sunday-schools.  He  practiced  austerities. 
Be  restricted  himself  from'all  but  necessary  expenses,  and  gave  the  rest 
of  his  income  to  the  poor.  For  a  year  be  almost  entirely  abstained  from 
meat,  and  kept  aloof  from  society.  He  thoroughly  studied  the  works  of 
Jonathan  Edwards:  pondeied  over  the  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  and  read 
daily  the  lives  of  Henry  Martyn  and  David  Brainerd.  He  spent  much 
tim%  in  prayer,  systematizing  his  petitions,  having  one  class  of  subiecls 
for  each  day  of  the  week.  From  Winchester  he  removed  to  Cheltenham, 
and  thence,  after  some  years  of  service,  to  Oxford,  from  which  he  went 
to  the  sphere  of  his  most  active  and  influential  service  at  Trinity  chapel, 
Brigbton.  Here  his  vigorous  thought,  his  warm  and  generous  sympa- 
thy, his  active  efforts,  opened  a  way  for  him,  and  gathered  a  large  con- 
gregation of  hearers.  His  voice  was  charming,  hisactjon  dignified,  his 
manner  self-possessed,  and  though  the  idea  of  being  a  popular  preacher 
was  most  distasteful  to  him,  haof  neoeasi^  drew  to  himself  a  great  body 
of  interested  hearers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  somewhat  turned  away  from  the  evau- 
gelical  side  of  the  English  church.  What  were  the  causes  of  this,  we 
ao  not  know,  nor  exactly  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  change  in  his  opin* 
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ions.  It  aceina  to  ua  rather  a  functional  disturbance,  if  we  may  ho  speak, 
than  involving  an  organic  modification  ;  the  result  of  a  dislike  of  men  or 
meaanres.  or  what  seemed  narrowness,  or  harabDeas,  or  unwisdom,  relhsr 
than  a  fiin<lan)etital  rejection  of  his  eartj  faith. 

Mr.  Robcrlson  wae  of  the  most  sensitive  and  delicately  oi^nized  Dt 
tare,  full  of  cmrage  and  high  spirit,  one  to  be  easily  toiicbeii  and  deejJj 
wounded.  IVith  all  hie  physical  vlp:or,  h«  t  as  subjected  to  most  painM 
Attacks  of  disease ;  with  all  his  inlellcclual  life  and  brilliancy,  he  suffered 
the  deepest  mental  anguish.  The  causes  of  all  this  are  not  clearly  devel- 
oped in  these  Totumes.  The  hints  and  allusions,  which  may  be  clew  to 
an  EnglJHh  reader,  are  dark  to  an  American,  so  that  we  hesitate  in  our 
judgment. 

The'  most  attractive  parts  of  these  volumes  are  the  letters  where  tlw^ 
author  reveals  his  own  soul.  They  are  bripht,  thoughtful,  and  ehinn- 
ing,  abounding  in  good  sense  and  discriminating  suggestions.  The  oc- 
casional literary  opinions  and  criticisms  in  which  he  indulges,  are  iKil 
their  least  attraction.  These  are  always  fresh  and  suggestive ;  ofleD 
starting  our  minds  on  a  new  train  of  thought,  or  leading  to  a  perceptioii 
of  new  beauties. 

In  his  latnr  years  Mr.  Robertson  was  vexed  and  piined  by  oppontiM 
where  he  did  not  expect  it,  anil  distrustfrom  those  who  once  were  (riend- 
I7,  but  this  did  not  disturb  the  deep  interest  with  which  we  follow  the 
eamoBt  and  beautiful,  though  incomplete  and  ^d  life,  of  one  whom  •"> 
oannot  help  loving.  With  all  his  fine  genius,  and  penetrating  indglit 
and  sincerity,  and  high  purpose,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  been,  during hii 
late  life,  In  that  transition  state  through  which  minds  of  similar  delicala 
nervous  organization  are  sometimes  made  to  pass  before  settling  uponu 
immovable  foundation.  With  more  years  and  greater  (jniet,  we  shonld 
have  looked  for  a  return  to  hia  early  faith,  if  he  ever  really  esMDtiitlj 
swerved  from  it,  and  a  more  serene  and  assured  confidence.  But  per- 
haps so  intense  a  life  could  not  last  long.  He  died  on  the  15thof  Au^it, 
1853,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. .  3.  G.  B. 

A  Historii  of  Nne  England,  from  the  Ditcoveruby  Euroseant  (0  tkt  ifci*- 
Juti'on  0/  ilie  Seventeenth  Cenluru.  Bv  John  Gorram  Paltiisy.  2  vob. 
Hurd  and  Houghton:  New  YoiTc.  1866.  pp.  40S.  426.  Dr.  Palfrej'i 
larger  work,  in  three  volumes,  entitled  Hulary  n/  Nete  England  durttg 
the  Sluarl  Dyiiaslu,  is  here  compresaoJ  into  two.  making  an  adminbla 
mannual  of  the  history  of  the  ancestors  of  about  one-third  pa -t  of  the 
present  white  population  or  the  United  Stales,  chiefly  the  descendants  of 
the  21,000  Puritan  Englishmen  who  came  to  this  country  bef  ire  the  Long 
ParliamL'ut  of  1640.  They  form  the  most  bomogencoua  and  enterprisinj 
part  of  the  whole  population,  and  their  influence  has  determined,  mo™ 
than  that  of  any  other  portion,  the  general  character  and  foi-tunes  of  the 
country.  The  New  England  history  is  divided  by  Dr.  Palfrey  into  thrw 
periods  of  86  years  each,  the  19th  of  April  curiously  giving  the  incideol 
on  which  the  division  is  m^de  in  1689,  1775,  and  1861.  The  present 
volumes  are  devoted  to  the  first  period. 

Dr.  Palfrey  writes  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  New  Em^lander,  yet  with  cm- 
dor  and  jiistiC.  lie  defends  the  Puritans,  but  with  a  wise  reserve  od 
some  points.  Though  not  himself  in  sympathy  with  many  of  their  eccle- 
siastical and  theological  views,  he  manifestly  aims  at  impartiality.  And 
he  has  produced  a  work,  far  superior  to  any  of  the  popular  accouctB  ve 
have  hithi>rto  had.  Much  of  the  coloring  of  the  old  timas  is  faithfoUj 
reproduced  1  aad  the  aocal,  as  weliaa  the  political  and  ecbleaiastical  dnr- 
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acteristics  of  the  primitive  New  England  Pnritans,  are  ■well  delineated- 
The  TolumeB  are  brought  out  hy  the  publishers  in  an  attractive  and  enb. 
Btantial  stjle. 

Lediira  on  tht  History  of  ike  Jaeish  Church.  Part  II.  From  Samnel  to 
the  Captivity.  By  Arthur  Penrhyh  Staklky,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ater.  New  York :  Scribner  and  Co.  1866.  pp.  656.  This  continuation 
of  Dean  Stanley's  Lecturee  on  the  hiatorj  of  the  old  diapensation,  ia  fully 
eqnal  in  the  abeorbing  intereat  of  the  narrative  to  the  previous  volume. 
The  mode  of  treatment  is  not  that  of  a  dry  record  of  historic  events,  but 
raUier  an  animated  picture  of  hiBtoric  acenea  and  of  the  actors  in  them. 
And  lerael  under  ita  Kings  ia  a  worthy  eubji'ot  for  a  great  historic  artist. 
In  all  that  concerns  the  external  characleriatics  of  the  acenea.  Dr.  Stan- 
ley ia  entirely  at  home.  The  human  motives  and  aapects  of  the  eventa 
are  brought  out  in  bold  and  full  relief.  The  divine  element  ia  not  made 
as  prominent  aa  it  ia  in  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  divine  interpoaition 
is  not  denied  :  miracles  are  allowed  :  but  still  the  supernatural  element 
is  kept  in  the  back-ground. 

The  critical  student  of  thia  Biatory  will  often  Snd  himself  st  a  loss,  as 
to  the  precise  opinion  entertained  by  the  author,  on  many  of  the  most 
difficult  and  debated  points.  He  wavers  as  to  the  authority  to  be  as* 
cribed  to  the  aacred  text.  ,It  has  manifestly  with  him  abiiut  the  aame 
position  with  the  annala  and  traditions  of  other  nations,  and  not  a  special 
value  as  an  inspired  record.  Dean  Stanley  makos  aa  free  use,  for  eiam- 
pie,  of  the  Septuagint  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  as  of  the  He- 
brew original  itself,  and  he  ia  content  with  vague  viewa  where  criticism 
demands  greater  definiteness.  As  a  critical  work  hia  hiatory  cannot  be 
compared  with  Ewald.  But  it  is  a  picturesque  and  even  brilliant  narra- 
tive of  the  course  of  events  in  a  form  adapted  to  a  deep  popular  impres- 

Hittory  of  England  from  the  FaU  of  Wobey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By 
James  Aktcont  Frodup,  «.  a.  Vols.  V.  VI.  New  York :  Scribner  k  Co. 
1866.  These  two  volumes  continue  Mr.  Froude's  noble  history  from 
1547  to  1559,  from  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  death  of  Mary.  They 
Bihibit  in  a  striking  way  the  same  character  ia  lies  which  we  have  no- 
ticed in  giving  an  account  of  the  previous  volume  ;  the  same  fuUnes  of 
facts ;  a  like  impartiality  in  construing  the  facts  ;  the  same  easy  and  con- 
tinnouB  flow  of  the  narrative.  Mr.  Froude's  work  is  in  almost  every 
point  of  view  a  real  addition  to  the  history  of  England,  in  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  that  history— in  its  transition  to  those  institutions  which 
have  made  Great  Britain  so  truly  great  and  powerful.  We  intend  to  re- 
cur to  these  and  the  other  volumes,  giving  a  fuller  account  and  estimate 
of  them,  when  the  reprint  of  the  work  shall  be  completed.  Mr.  Scribner 
deserves  alt  encouragement  in  bringing  such  a  beautiful  edition  within 
the  reach  of  American  scholars. 


American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arte,  etc.  By  Gbobob  P.  Fibhsb,  Pto- 
feaaor  in  Yale  College.  2  vola.,  crown  8vo.  With  fine  Portrait  and 
other  illustrations.  Now  York  :  C.  Scribner  k  Co.  1866.  This  is  the 
biography  of  no  ordinary  man  and  is  full  of  intereat  and  instruction.  It 
is  especially  valuable  as  containing  a  full  history  of  his  labors  in  conndo- 
tion  with  the  College  with  which  his  name  ia  identified  for  more  than 
half  a  century.     Besides  this  historical  narrative  the  volumes  are  ex- 
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ceedingl;  rich  in  reminiscences  of  distinguished  personages,  vith  whom 
Professor  Sitliman  bod  personal  intercourse  or  nuiintained  correspond- 
ence. His  lettern  to  and  especiallr  from  his  many  correepoitaeiiti, 
atnoi^  which  were  Chsncellor  Keot.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Carl  Ritter,  Hmn- 
boldt.  AKa^siz,  Lycll,  Murchison,  Herschel,  Manl«II,  and  ethers  eqnallj 
celebrated,  form  a  very  remarkable  and  deeply  interesting  feature  of  the 
work.  Prof.  Fisher  has 'discharged  the  delicate  task  assigned  him  for 
the  most  part  with  judgment,  drawing  Uie  materials,  and  generally  the 
language  of  the  Menoir,  from  the  remutisceuces,  diaries  and  correspond- 
eace  prepared  to  hia  hand. 


given  of  Susanna  Wesley,  the  Countess  of  Huntington,  and  Barbara 
Ueck,  with  brief  notices  of  their  female  associates  and  snccessora  in  the 
early  history  of  the  donomination,  are  exceedingly  interesting.  Pre- 
pared at  the  request  of.  the  '  'American  Methodist  Ladies'  Association," 
and  denominatioiiiil  of  course  in  its  character,  the  book  is  stiU  highly  in- 
structive to  the  general  reader. 

Dr.  Stevens,  who  is  thoroughly  informed  on  this  snbject,  briefly  WtcM 
the  influence  of  the  Methodlstic  movement  on  the  Nonconformity  of  Eng- 
land, and  shows  the  active  and  commanding  genins  of  woman  in  its  le- 
complishment.  Wosleyan  Methodism  was  virtually  founded  by  8nmm» 
Wesley,  the  mother  of  Charles  and  Samuel ;  Galvinistic  Methodism,  bj 
the  Countess  of  Huntington,  in  co-operation  with  Whitefield  ;  while  » 
Barbara  Hech  belongs  the  honor  of  initiating  the  unparalleled  career  of 
American  HethudiBm.  The  remarkable  character  of  these  women  hu 
been  inflaential  in  the  world  for  good  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

T/ke  Missionary  Jubilee  i  an  Aecmtvt  rf  tht  Fifiittk  AnniotTsary  if  lii 
American  Baptiii  Missionary  Union,  May,  1BG4.  With  Commemirratm  Pa- 
ftn  and  Di$couru3.  New  York  :  Sheldon  and  Co.  1865.  pp.  500.  Vut 
a  a  volume  of  great  value,  not  onl^  as  illustrating  what  the  Anericu 
Baptists  have  done  for  Foreign  Missions,  hnt  also  as  showing  their  ser- 
vices in  helping  build  up  a  manly  Christian  literature  and  edacatiooil 
and  benevolent  institutions  in  the  country.  After  a  full  account  of  ths 
Jubilee  services  in  Philadelphia,  we  have  an  excellent  diaconrse  of  Dr- 
Caldwell  on  the  Missionary  Rosources  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  Dr- 
Stow,  on  the  Barly  Missionary  History ;  Biographical  Sketches,  by  Oit. 
Stew  and  S.  F.  Smith  ;  a  chapter  on  tiie  Dae  of  the  Press  in  Mistiona ; 
Missions  in  Relation  to  Denominational  Growth,  by  Rev.  K.  Brooks ;  Mi*- 
sions  in  Relation  to  Denominational  Belief  and  Polity,  by  Rev.  Dr.  8. 
Bailey  ;  Missions  in  Belalion  to  Educational  Institutions,  by  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
1.  Ripley  ;  Development  of  the  Benevolent  Principle  in  the  Baptist  D«- 
nmnination,  by  Dr.  Babcock  ;  Literature  of  American  Baptists,  by  Re*- 
Dr.  Wra.  Crowell — a  full  and  convenient  summary',  not  elaewher*  to  b< 
found  ;  and  other  papers.  The  whole  number  of  missionaries  appoiatni 
has  been  192.  and  194  female  assistants  ;  of  these  102  are  deceased,  hi 
the  Asiatic  Missions,  200,382,898  pages  of  works  in  different  langnigN 
have  been  printed,  besides  three  millioos  in  the  Indian  Missions.  T\» 
contributions  of  the  American  Baptists  for  evangelizing  purposes  forthft 
last  fifty  years  amount  to$15,579,220,  of  which  about  three  millioDBBtud 
to  the  account  of  Foreign  Missions.  Such  an  exhibit  of  faithful  Qtiii- 
tion  work  gives  high  promise  for  the  future.  This  nnmerous  and  power- 
ful body  of  Cliristiane  has  a  gre^t  work  before  it  in  this  and  in  otbtr 
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Temperarue  SecolttelioTa,  Lahort,  D^aati,  TViwnpAj.  An.  Aviobiographg. 
By  Jobs  Harsk,  D.  D.,  Seoretaij  of  the  American  Temperance  Dnion. 
NewTork  :  Scribner.  1866.  This  work  of  Dr.  Marah  ia  the  best  and 
most  authentic  hititor}'  of  the  Temperance  Reform  in  this  conntrj  that 
baa  been  published.  It  is  written  in  a  candid  and  truth-loving  spirit. 
The  author  ia  a  veteran  in  the  aervice,  and  ia  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  subject.  The  Tolnme  deserves  to  have  a  wide  circulation.  The  friends 
of  the  cause  could  not  do  it  a  better  aervice  than  to  aid  in  promoting  it. 

Tit  pTtd>uterian  HUtorieal  Almanae,  and  Annual  Remembrancer  of  die 
Church  for  1865.  By  Joseph  U.  Wilbok.  Vol.  YII.  Philadelphia  :  Jo- 
seph H.  Wilson.  8vo.  pp.  407.  The  character  of  this  "  Almanac"  is 
by  this  time  so  well  known  as  not  to  need  a  deacription.  It  is  en  inval- 
uable compendium  of  statistics  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  family,  and 
every  pastor,  chorch  aession,  and  intelligent  Presbyterian  onght  to  pos- 
seaa  a  copy  of  it.  Mr.  Wilson  shows  a  degree  of  enterpriae  and  indu»- 
try  in  the  preparation  and  publiahing  of  this  work, .which  certainly  de- 
serves not  only  commendation  but  pecuniary  remuneration ;  and  this  can 
only  be  secured  by  aecnring  a  goodly  circiuatlon  for  his  annual  volnme. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

The  Appletons  pnhlish  another  excellent  work  by  Dr.  EnwAnn  M. 
GoULDBUBN,  entitled  The  Idle  Word,  (pp.  208,)  made  up  of  short  essays, 
originally  in  the  form  of  aermons,  on  the  gift  of  speech,  and  ita  em- 
ployment in  conversation.  Araong  the  topics  considered  are,  the  con- 
oection  of  speech  with  reason,  the  heavenly  analogy  of  this  connection, 
the  definition  and  characteristics  of  "idle  words,  and  hints  for  the 
guidance  of  conversation.  Th^  tone  of  the  book  is  thoiigbtful  and  de- 
vout, and  the  practical  directions  are  equally  free  from  vagueueaa  and 
exaggeration. 

Tkt  Ckriaian't  Iktily  Trecavry,  Sy  Ebbkbzbb  Temple.  Boston :  Qould 
and  Lincoln,  1866.  pp.  432.  The  call  for  a  second  editJon  of  this  work 
ia  good  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  It  ia  made  up  of 
texts  with  brief  and  pertinent  comments  for  each  day  of  the  year.  Its 
use  cannot  fail  to  he  of  great  benefit  The  sentiments  are  evangelical. 
^BaUlc  Eehoa;  or,  Lesaons  f*vm  the  War.  By  Gborob  B.  Idb,  D.  D. 
Boeton  :  same  publishera.  1866.  pp.  825.  The  religious  aspects  of  our 
late  war  are  brought  opt  in  this  volume  in  a  series  of  eloquent  and  for- 
cible meditations  and  addressep.  A  ^triotic  and  Christian  spirit  per- 
vades and  gives  tone  to  the  work.  These  religions  leaaons  of  the  war 
we  are  but  just  beginning  to  learn,  and  they  cannot  be  too  impressively 
Ht  forth. 

The  Young  Lady  of  PUamre.  American  Tract  Bocietf  :  New  York, 
pp.  316.  In  a  aeries  of  plain  and  familiar  letters,  the  evils  of  a  life 
devoted  to  the  love  of  pleasure  are  forcibly  depicted  ;  the  means  are  also 
iodicated  by  which  the  viciooa  tendencies  of  our  present  social  life,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  young  ladies,  maybe  guarded  against  and  over- 
come. Christian  mothers,  and  fathers,  too,  should  ponder  these  wise 
suggestions.     The  evil  aimed  against  ia  rapidly  growing. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Scriplurt- Harmony.  New  York  :  A.  D.  P.  Randolph. 
1865.  pp.  94.  This  is  a  convenient  and  useful  manual,  containing  direo- 
tiona  for  reading  the  ^hole  Bible  in  chronological  order.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  is  taken  from  Dr.  Townsend's  well  known 
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work  ;  the  Harmonj  of  the  Qospele  ia  from  Dr.  Robinson ;  and  the  AcU 
of  the  Apostles  and  Paul's  Epistles  are  arranged  on  the  anthoritf  of  Dean 
Alford.     The  whole  Bible,  too,  is  divided  into  snbjects. 

Hymns  for  the  Side  Room.  New  York:  Randolph.  1866.  pp.  130. 
The  selcctLonB  of  hvmnfi  in  this  volume  are  very  appropriale  for  all  tha 
exigencies  of  the  sick  room.  It  is  a  collection  of  nymns,  and  ii«t  of  po- 
ema,  and  it  will  be  found  a  aonrce  of  comfort  and  atrenglii  lo  all  who  aft 
ID  Borrow.  Texts  of  Sctipvuro,  meditationB  and  prayers  are  interspersed. 
Like  all  of  Mr.  Randolph's  works,  this  is  isBued  io  an  attractive  Btylt. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union  has  pablished  two  excellent  worka, 
brought  out  in  good  style  ;  Children's  Party ;  a  Day  at  U^iids-*  seriei 
of  short  talcs  and  poems  for  children  ;  and  Isa  Graeme' t  World,  pp.  36C, 
founded  on  fact.  The  latter  story  is  esceedingly  welt  told,  and  breaiiiH 
throughout  a  healthful  and  elevated  religious  spirit.  Such  book*  cinnM 
&il  of  doing  good  to  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

2h*  PreabyUrian  PtMication  Committee  have  added  some  valuable  worki 
to  their  growing  list,  among  which  we  note  the  Social  Hymn  Awl,  being 
.identical  with  "  The  Social  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,"  which  has  becoB! 
deservedly  popular,  (the  tunes  omitted)  to  adapt  it  to  the  lecture-nwn, 
prayer  meeting  and  family.  Didch  Tila,  or  Loving  Words  about  Iht 
Saviour.  By  Emm*.  8.  Bibdre.  What  to  do.  By  E.  L.  Lliwillth.  J")/ 
.  and  his  Dog».  And  Black  Steve,  or  the  Strange  Warning.  By  Mibbi 
Farqubaheon.  The  latter  a  strange  and  harrowing  story  of  crime  uJ 
hypocrisy;  the  others  interesting  Sonday-schoo!  Books.  "Whalloio" 
will  eepecially  interest  the  yODng  folks. 

Sure  Worth  of  Promix ;  the  Soul-Gai/ierer ;  The  Cross  of  Jesui ;  byBn. 
Daniel  Thompson  ;  and  Plain  Worde,  by  Csirlbs  John  Vadohak,  D.  D. 
These  four  neat  and  tasty  volumes  (Carlton  and  Porter)  are  all  on  eub- 
jects  of  deep  and  general  interest.  Practical  in  cast,  tboroi^hl;  «i^u>- 
gelical  in  spirit,  earnest  and  often  vigorous  in  eipreseion,  they  are  boob 
which  the  Christiao  may  feed  upon,  and  which  all  classes  may  read  villi 
profit.  They  are  printed  on  tinted  paper,  uniform  in  aiie  aud  bindiii?' 
and  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  Sunday-school  library. 

Six  Monthi  among  tlte  Charities  of  Europe.  By  John  Db  Lufde.  !  ^olt. 
Alexander  Strahan  :  London  and  New  fork-  1865.  This  celebrated 
Engliah  house  has  eatabliahed  a  broiich  in  this  city,  which  brinss  i(a  an- 
merous  publications  directly  to  the  notice  and  within  the  reach  ot  lbs 
American  public.  The  present  work  is  an  unpretending  yet  deepi?  in- 
teresting accounj  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  glorious  results  of  Uie  W- 
ing  institutions  of  Germany,  which  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  Honie 
Missions.  The  author  spent  six  months  in  personally  inspectiDS  *"" 
acquainting  himself  with  the  history  of  twenty-sii  of  these,  and  in  rtfc- 
ence  to  fifteen  of  them  he  gives  ua  the  benefit  of  his  tabors.  He  wriw 
not  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  hut  in  full  sympathy  with  the  agenciei  tw 
ftctora  of  whom  ho  writes.  The  Institutions  described  are ;  The  D* 
coness  House,  at  Eaiserwerth ;  Father  Zeller's  School,  at  Beuggen ;  Tb^ 
Deacon  House,  at  Duisburg  ;  The  Asvlum  for  Discharged  Prisoners  im 
Neglected  Men,  at  Lintorf ;  The  Establishment  for  Indigent  Chililrea.t' 
Newhof;  The  Asylum  for  Poor  Children,  at  Disselthat,  and  at  Neukir- 
ohen ;  The  Orphan  House,  at  Lahr-Dinglingen  ;  Pastor  Heidrlng  and  bii 
Eatablishments,  near  Hemmen;  Agricultival  Colony,  at  Rijssett;  Tin 
Blind  School,  at  Ilizarh ;  The  Agricultnral  Coba.-.at  Saints  Foy;  » 
ta  bliahment  of  U.  Boat,  at  Laforce  ;  and  The  Deaconesa  InstiUlioDT  i" 
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Paris.  The  hiBtorr  of  Bome  of  these,  aa  here  simplj  related,  brings  out 
the  power  of  faitb  and  prayer,  and  the  efficiency  of  individu.il  effort 
when  nobly  directed,  in  s  most  wonderful  maimer.  This  Inner  Missioa 
work  h^  been  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  States  of  Germany  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  first  great  necessity  for  which  was  made  painfully 
manifest  bj  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  filling  the  land  with  widows  and  or- 
phan children :  it  has  done  much  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  EationaliBm 
and  to  revive  the  Evangelical  faith  and  life  there. 

GENERAL  LTTERATURE. 
Soeiid  Ltftq^  Ihe  Ckinett.  By  Riv.  Justus  Doouttlb.  With  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty. engravings.  2  vols.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
186G.  The  author  of  this  valuable  work  on  China  spent  fourteeo  years, 
as  a  missionary,  at  Fuhcban,  in  the  service  of  the  American  Board.  He 
has  therefore  enjoyed  the  best  of  opportunities  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  inner  life  of  this  peculiar  people ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
since  the  appearance  of  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom,"  no  work  on  China 
equals  this  in  the  amount  of  exact  and  reliable  information  which  it  gives 
as  to  the  cQstoms,  opinions,  social  life,  and  religious  belief  and  practices 
of  this  singular  people.  A  large  part  of  the  contents  of  these  volumeB 
originaUy  appeared,  in  1861-4,  in  the  Chinal  Mail,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Hong  Kong.  On  his  return  to  this  country,  Mr.  U.  was  strongly 
urged  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  residents  of  China  (ti^nglish  and 
American)  to  republish  them  in  this  country.  liie  only  regret  is  that 
the  author  could  not  have  fonnd  the  time  to  subject  them  to  a  more  thor- 
ough and  careful  revision,  and  a  systematic  arrangement,  which  would 
have  greatly  added  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  mass  of  facts  which 
are  here  gathered  up.  But  even  in  its  present  state,  the  work  is  a  highly 
important  contribution  to  a  better  understanding  of  that  ancient,  anom»- 
louB  and  little  understood  nation.  The  numerous  illus  trail  una,  chiefly 
derived  from  photographic  views,  and  from  pen  and  ink  sketches  drawn 
by  Chinese  artists,  are  not  the  least  novel  and  interesting  feature  of  the 

nWrty  TfOTt  of  Army  Life  <m  Ihe  Border.  By  CoL.  R.  B.  Mabct.  New 
York;  Harpers.  16G6.  pp.  462.  This  volume  is  handsomely  got  up, 
and  fully  illustrated,  and  contains  vigorous  and  attractive  accounts  of 
Indian  life  upon  the  western  plains  ;  a  trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  winter ;  descriptions  of  rare  plants  and  animals  j  striking  incidents 
from  the  lives  of  officers  and  army  men  and  frontier  men.  It  is  a  very 
interestiog  volume. 

Shaktpeare's  DdineOtiota  of  Iraanity,  Imbeatity  and  Siaeide.  By  A.  0. 
KcLLOoo,  M.  D.  New  York :  Hurd  and  Houghton.  1666.  pp.  2u4.  He. 
Kellogg's  experience  as  physician  in  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  (Jtica, 
N.  T. ,  is  turned  to  good  account  in  this  valuable  criticism  of  dnakapeare. 
It  illostratee  by  ample  citations  the  great  dramatist's  a  !;q  nam  lance  with 
the  abnormal  mental  states ;  and  shows  that  treatment  of  these  diseases 
which  is  (confirmed  by  modem  science. 

Etperaiue.  By  Mkta  Landbr.  New  York  :  Sheldon  A  Co.  1B66.  pp. 
336.  The  author  of  this  novel  ia  favorably  known  by  her  previous 
works,  "  Marion  Graham,"  etc.  The  aim  of  Esperance  is  to  show  how 
a  true  religious  faith  can  be  maint^ned  under  the  most  trying  templ»- 
tions,  and  to  illnstiate  its  influence  over  even  the  most  abandoned.  The 
author  shows,  especially  in  the  more  simple  soenes  and  charaoters,  do- 
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cided  talent  in  her  deacriptiouB  and  delineationB.  In  depicting  the  se- 
dnctions  and  wickedneBB  of  faabionahle  life,  she  ie  not  perhaps  &a  happ; 
or  a«  inBtructivB.  There  is  coaBidentble  inequaliQ?  in  tie  merit  of  dif- 
ferent parta  i>f  the  Tolume.  EBpeTancemaiatainB a  marked  individoalitj. 
A  sufficient  variety  of  incidents  and  sitoations  engages  the  interett  of 
the  reader  throughout  tbe  conrae  of  the  narrative. 

A  Noble  Life,    Bj  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  Qentleman.    Harpen. 

Half  a  Million  a  Year.    Bj  Ahklu  B.  Edwabiis.    Harpers. 

Both  these  novels  are  hy  highly  popular  authors,  and  are  sore  to  coin- 
mand  numeronn  readerB.  The  former,  by  Mies  Hnlock,  (hesceforth  u 
be  known  as  Mrs.  Craik,]  is  a  etorj  of  very  great  interest.  The  lessan  it 
inculcates  IB  one  of  great  moment,  andher  waj  of  teaching  it  iBhappj  and 
effective.  Sir  tiuj  is  a  character  as  rare  as  it  is  noble-— iiviog  solely  for 
Others — rising  above  the  disabilitiea  and  iufiimitiea  of  his  nature,  and 
devotiiig  time,  wealth  and  position  to  doing  good  in  a  modest  and  nnoa- 
tentatiouB  way.     AVould  there  were  more  such  noble  lives  1 

Miss  Edward's  new  work,  while  not  equal  to  her  "  Barhara'a  His- 
tory," IB  one  of  decided  merit.     The  tone  of  both  is  unexceptionable. 

The  Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary  Pcmdl,  afterwards  Miitre)  Millm. 
New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1656.  pp.  271.  Those  who  know  Qx'is  chaim- 
ing  volume  will  welcome  it  in  this  beantifal  reprint ;  those  who  do  Dot, 
ought  to  make  haste  to  read  it.     It  ia  a  gem  of  a  book. 

The  True  Hislorj/  of  a  Litik  Ragamuffin.  New  Tork:  Harper  and 
Brothers.  186G.  A  striking  novel,  made  up  of  scenes  in  that  class  of 
society  which  is  attracting  increaaed  attention  from  tbe  philanthropic. 

Gilbert  Rugge.  A  Novd.  Ay  the  author  of  "A  First  ftiendahip." 
New  York :  Harpora.    1866.     An  interesting  tale. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline ;  a  Woman'i  Lot  in  the  ,Grtai  Frendt  Revolittiia. 
By  S.1BUI  Tttlkr.  London  and  New  Tork :  Alexander  Strahan.  1SS5. 
pp.  499.  This  is  a  charming  tale  of  life  in  France,  giving  minute  and 
characteristic  descriptions  of  local  and  domestic  scenes  and  relatione; 
and  heightened  to  a  tragic  interest  by  the  fortunes  of  the  leadii^  chu- 
acters  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  and  Crimea  of  the  French  ReTolution. 
It  is  a  deeply  intereating  volume. 

WaUerOoring.  AStorg.  By  AmnkThohas,  author  of '' Dennis  DouK," 
"On  Guard,"  etc.  Harper's  Library  of  Select  ttovels.  No.  26?.  Tbe 
novels  of  Annie  Thomas  are  attracting  considerable  attention.  The  plut 
of  this  one  runs  m  the  ways  of  love  and  intrigua,  withoat  any  very  strict 
regard  to  either  conventional  or  moral  rules. 

The  Toilert  of  the  Sea.  A  NomI.  By  Ticrroa  Huoo.  New  York  :  Har- 
per it  Brothers.  1866.  Fertility  of  invention,  startling  combioatioiM, 
a  rapid  tuovement  of  the  plot,  and  vivid  deacriptiooa,  characterize  all  of 
Victor  Hugo's  romances ;  and  this  last  one  gives  ample  evidence  that 
his  genins  is  not  flagging.  It  is  marked,  too,  by  the  humanitaciaD  ten- 
dencies titat  run  through  all  bia  writii^. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


We  regret  that  the  nnexpected  length  of  some  of  the  articles  in  tliia 
nnmber,  compels  tu  to  defer  to  the  Jannuy  number  a  large  number  of 
Book  Notices,  and  the  Indtx  and  Titlt-Pagi  lo  the  corrent  Tolome.  Hum 
witt  b*  unt  to  all  ournhKribtn  in  tlu  January  number  cf  18S7. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


We  send  bills  in  tbe  present  namber  to  onr  subscribers  who 
are  still  in  arrears — some  for  several  years.  A.  prompt  remit- 
tance is  respectfully  solicited. 


1867. 

Tbe  next  nnmber  will  begin  a  new  volnme,  and  will  be  is- 
soed  on  the  Ist.  of  January.  Here^ter  tbe  paper  and  prea* 
work  of  tbe  Rbtibw  will  be  greatly  improved.  The  price  will 
remain  $3,  to  oil  who  pay  for  the  next  year  before  the  Itt.  ej 
January. 

Wantbd. — The  January  nnmber  for  1865,  for  which  $1  will 
be  paid. 

FOR  SALE. 
We  have  still  one  set  complete  of  the  AlfEBlCAtr  TesoLOOl- 
calRbview,  1859-1866,  Bubstontially  bound,  price  $26;  and 
one  of  Trb  Pbesbttebuk  Qdabteblt,  1852-1866,  price  $15. 

Address  J.  M.  SHERWOOD,  Box  1383,  or  W.  SHEB- 
WOOD,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 

PDBLISHEB. 
New  York,  Oct.  1,  1866. 
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NEW  SERIES.    No.  XVI.-OCTOBER,  1866. 


Art.  I.— the  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OP  SERMONS,  AND  THE 

CHOICE  OP  A  TEXT. 
Bf  WiLuiu  R.  T.  Sbbdd,  D.  D.,  Professor  b  Untoa  TheMogicol  Semlnftrf. 

In  classifyiBg  eermons,  it  is  well  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  8cienti&c  man,  and  employ  as  generic  distinctions  rb  pos- 
sible. It  is  never  desirable  to  distinguish  a  great  many  par> 
ticulars,  and  elevate  them  into  an  undue  prominence  by  con- 
verting them  into  generwls.  That  classification,  therefore, 
which  would  regard  the  "  applicatory"  sermon,  the  "  observa- 
tional" sermon,  and  such  like,  as  distinct  classes,  only  contrib- 
utes to  the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of  the  iuqiiirer. 
The  three  most  generic  species  of  sermons,  are  the  topical,  the 
texiwU,  and  the  expository. 

The  Topical  Sermon  is  one  in  which  there  is  but  a  single 
lending  idea.  This  idea  sometimes  Bnds  a  formal  expression 
in  a  proposition,  and  sometimes  it  pervades  the  discourse  as  a 
whole,  without  being  distinctly  pre-announced.  Topical  ser- 
mons are  occupied  with  one  definite  subject  or  topic,  which 
can  be  accurately  and  fully  stated  in  a  brief  title.  South 
preaches  a  discourse  of  this  kind  from  Numbers,  xzxii.  23 : 
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"Be  Bure  your  sin  will  find  ;on  oat."  The  proposition  of 
the  sermon  is  thia :  "  Concealment  of  em  i8  no  security  to  the 
sinner." .  Tbe  leading  idea  of  the  discoarse  \s,  the  cowxalment 
of  sin ;  and  the  particular  idea  in  the  hearer  to  which  this 
idea  in  the  sermon  ia  referred  ia,  the  idea  of  happiness.*  The 
concealment  of  sin  is  incompatible  with  the  aoul's  peace  and 
enjoyment ;  and  the  positions  by  which  the  idea  or  proposi- 
tion of  the  sermon  is  led  back  to  this  fundamental  idea  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  bearer  are  these :  1.  The  sinner's  very 
confidence  of  secresy  ia  the  cause  of  bia  detection.  2.  There 
is  sometLmeB  a  providential  concurrence  of  unexpected  events 
which  leads  to  his  detection.  3.  One  sin  is  sometimes  the 
means  of  discovering  another.  4.  The  ainner  may  unwittingly 
discover  himself  through  frenzy  and  distraction.  5.  The  sin- 
ner may  be  forced  to  discover  himself  by  bis  own  conscience. 
6.  The  sinner  may  be  suddenly  smitten  by  some  notable  jadg- 
ment  that  discloses  his  guilt,  or,  7.  His  guilt  will  follow  him 
into  another  world,  if  he  should  chance  to  escape  in  this. 

The  topical  sermon  is  more  properly  an  oration  than  either 
of  the  other  species.  It  is  oocupied  with  a  single  definite 
theme  that  can  be  completely  enunciated  in  a  brief  proposi- 
tion. All  of  its  parts  are  subservient  to  the  theoretical  estab- 
lishment of  bat  one  idea  or  proposition  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer,  and  to  the  practical  realization  of  it  in  his  condocl. 
In  the  case  of  the  textual  sermon,  as  we  shall  see  when  vre 
come  to  examine  it,  there  is  less  certainty  of  unity  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  consequently  less  in  the  structure  of  the  diacotirse. 
And  the  expository  sermon  partakea  still  less  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  oratory  and  eloquence. 

■  Inasmuch  as  the  topical  sermon  approachea  nearest  to  the 
unity,  and  symmetry,  and  conveyance  to  a  single  point,  of  the 
oration  proper,  it  is  the  model  species  for  the  preacher.  By 
this  ia  meant  that  the  sermon,  ideally,  should  contaiir  one  lead- 
ing thought,  rather  than  several.  It  should  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  single  proposition,  rather  than  a  collection  of  sev- 

:  lUietoric.  pp.  12-75. 
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ersl  propositions.  It  should  annouQce.  bat  one  single  doctrine 
in  its  isolation  and  independence,  instead  of  exhibiting  several 
doctrines  in  their  interconnection  and  mntual  dependence. 
The  sermon  should  preserve  an  oratorical  character.  It 
shonid  never  allow  the  philosophical  or  the  poetical  element 
to  predominate  over  the  rhetorical.  The  sermon  should  be 
eloquence  and  not  poetry  or  philosophy.  It  shonid  be  a  dis- 
conrse  that  exhibits  singleness  of  aim,  and  a  converging  prog- 
ress towards  an  outward  practical  end. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  we  lay  down  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  topical  sermon  is  the  model  species  for  the  ser- 
monizer.  If  ho  constructs  a  textual  sermon,  he  should  en- 
deavor to  render  it  as  topic-al  as  is  possible.*  He  should  aim 
to  pe^^'ade  it  with  but  one  leading  idea,  to  embody  in  it  but 
one  doctrine,  and  to  make  it  teach  but  one  lesson.  In  cod- 
strncting  an  expository  sermon,  also,  the  preacher  should  make 
the  same  endeavor  ;  and  althoogh  be  must  in  this  instance  be 
less  successful,  be  may  facilitate  his  aim,  by  selecting  for  ex- 
position only  such  a  passage  of  Scripture  as  has  but  one  gen- 
eral drift,  and  conveys  but  one  general  sentiment. 

The  importance  of  this  maxim  may  be  best  seen,  by  consid- 
ering the  fact,  that  sermons  are  more  defective  in  respect  to 
nnity  of  structure,  and  a  constant  progress  towards  a  single 
end,  than  in  any  other  respect.  But  these  are  strictly  orator- 
ical qualities,  and  can  be  secured  only  by  attending  to  the  na- 
ture and  laws  of  eloquence, — to  the  rhetorical  ^  distinguished 
from  the  philosophical  presentaUon  of  truth.  Too  many  ser- 
mons contain  matter  enough  for  two  or  three  orations,- and 
consequently  are  not  themselves  orations.  This  ig  true  of  the 
elder  English  sermonizers,  in  whom  the  matter  is  generally 
superior  to  the  form.  Take  the  followhg  plan  of  a  sermon  of 
■  South  (in  oratorical  respects,  the  best  of  the  earlier  English 


tnil,~-b7  BtatlDRft  propoetUon,  and  roTlowlng  witli  b  pnrel^  texta^  diTiatan. 
The  plan  thoaldbfl  tectnol,  but  the  rtjle  and  moTement  of  the  disconise  Bheald 
te  dutingnlebed,  lo  hr  m  poaalble,  bj  nnftf ,  limpliolly,  and  progreniTeneM, 
— that  li,  by  oratorical  or  topical  qnalltiM. 
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preachers)  on  Jer.  vi.  15 :  "  Were  they  ashamed  when  they 
had  committed  abomination?  Nay,  they  were  not  at  all 
ashamed,  neither  could  thoy  blush  :  therefore  they  shall  fall 
among  them  that  fall :  at  the  time  that  I  visit  them  they  shall 
be  cast  down,  saith  the  Lord."  It  is  a  topical  discourse.  The 
theme  or  proposition  is:  "Shamelessness  in  ain  19  the  certain 
forerunner  of  destrttction."  The  sermon  contains  elxteeo 
pages,  of  which  only  four  and  a  halfare  filled  with  matter  that, 
upon  strictly  rhetorical  principles,  goes  to  establish  the  prop- 
osition. The  Grst  three  quarters  of  the  sermon  are  occupied 
with  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  "  shameless n ess  in  sin."  Tbe 
discourse  is  shaped  too  disproportionately  by  the  category  ot 
truth, — a  category  that  ia  subordinate,  and  shonld  not  be  al- 
lowed so  much  influence  in  the  structure  and  moulding  of  an 
oration.*  The  consequence  is,  that  this  sermon  possesses  far 
less  of  that  oratorical  fire  and  force  so  generally  characteristic 
of  South.  It  is  not  throughout  pervaded  by  its  own  funda- 
mental proposition.  It  doea  not  gather  momentum  as  it  pro- 
ceeds. There  is  no  greater  energy  of  style  and  diction  at  the 
end  than  at  the  begiuiiiug.  It  is  clear;  it  is  instructive;  it 
has  many  and  great  excellencies  ;  but  it  lacks  the  excelieuce 
of  being  a  true  oration, — a  rounded  and  symmetrical  discoarse, 
pervaded  by  one  idea,  breathing  but  one  spirit,  rushing  for- 
ward with  a  uniformly  accelerating  motion,  and  ending  witli 
an  overpowering  impression  and  inQuence  upon  the  will. 
This  discourse  would  be  more  truly  topical,  and  thus  more 
truly  oratorical,  if  the  proportions  had  been  just  the  reverse 
of  what  they  now  are  ;  if  i»ut  one  fourth  of  it  had  been  mould- 
ed by  the  metaphysical  category  of  truth,  and  the  remaining 
three-fourths  by  the  practical  idea  of  happiness  ;  if  the  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  shamelessuess  in  sin  had  filled  four  pagef, 
and  the  reasons  tchy  it  brings  down  destruction,  or  unhapp;- 
neaa,  upon  the  sinner,  had  filled  the  remaining  twelve. 

The  Textual  Sermon  is  one  in  which  the  passage  of  Scrip- 

■  Thkheion  :  Rhelorie,  Book  L  Chap.  X 
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tnre  is  broken  up,  and  either  its  leading  words  or  its  leading 
clauses  become  tbe  beads  of  tbe  discoarse.  For  example, 
Rom.  xiv.  12 :  "So  tben  every  one  of  U3  shall  give  an  account 
of  himself  to  God,"  might  be  tbe  foundation  of  a  discourse 
npon  human  acconntabilitj.  The  divisions  are  formed  by  en;- 
phasiziog  the  leading  words,  and  thereby  converting  them 
into  the  divisions  of  the  sermons  as  follows:  1.  An  account 
is  to  be  rendered.    2.  This  account  is  to  be  rendered  to  God, 

3.  Everyone  is  to  render  this  account, — mankind  generally. 

4.  Every  one  of  i«  is  to  render  this  account, — men  as  individ- 
uals.    5.  Every  one  of  us  is  to  render  an  account  oihima^. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  words  of  the  text  should  be  em- 
ployed, as  in  the  example  given  above.  The  substance  of  the 
separate  clauses  may  be  made  the  divisions,  and  the  sermon 
still  be  textual.  Barrows  has  a  sermon  founded  on  Eph.  v. 
20:  "Giving  thanks  always  for  all  things  unto  God."  The 
plan  is  as  follows  :  1.  The  duty  itself, — giving  thanks.  2.  The 
object  to  whom  thanks  are  to  be  directed, — to  God,  3.  The 
time  of  performing  the  duty, — always.  4.  The  matter  and 
extent  of  the  duty, — for  all  things. 

What  are  sometimes  termed  "  observational"  sermons,  are 
also  textual.  Tlie  following  taken  from  a  plan  of  a  sermon 
by  Beddome  upon  Acts  ix.  4 :  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecuteat 
thou  me,"  will  illustrate  this.  The  observations  npon  this 
text  are  suggested  either  by  the  text  as  a  whole,  or  by  some 
of  its  parts.  1.  It  is  the  general  character  of  unconverted 
men  to  be  of  a  persecuting  spirit.  This  character  is  suggest- 
ed by  the  text  as  a  whole.  2.  Christ  baa  his  eye  upon  perse- 
cutors. This  observation  is  also  suggested  by  the  text  as  a 
whole.  S.  The  injury  done  to  Christ's  people,  Christ  consid- 
ers as  done  to  himself.  This  observation  is  suggested  by  a 
part  of  tbe  text, — by  an  emphasized  word  in  it,  "  why  perse- 
cutest  thoa  me"  4.  The  calls  of  Christ  are  particular.  This 
observation  is  suggested  by  a  part  of  tbe  text, — "  Saw?,  Said." 

There  are  two  things  requisite  to  the  production  of  a  good 
textual  sermon,  viz :  a  significant  text,  and  a  talent  to  dis- 
cover its  significance.    The  text  must  contain  distinct  and 
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emphatic  conceptions  to  serve  as  the  parta  of  the  diviaion.  In 
the  text  given  above,  Rom.  xiv.  12,  ■'  So  then  every  one  of  na 
shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,"  there  are  these  dis- 
tinct and  emphatic  ideas  :  (a)  An  account,  (b)  A  Judge,  (e) 
Humanity  generally,  (d)  The  individual  in  particniar.  (e) 
Personal  confession.  These  fertile  conceptions  are  full  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  skill  of  the  sermonizer  is  seen  in  the  thoronglmeea 
and  brevity  with  which  he  exhausts  them  and  their  contenls. 
Upon  the  number,  variety,  and  richness  of  such  disUnct  and 
emphatic  ideas  in  a  text  depends  its  fitness  for  textual  dis- 
course. 

Again,  the  text,  in  case  it  does  not  contain  a  number  of  such 
conceptions,  needs  contain  a  number  of  distinct  positions,  or 
affirmations,  to  serve  as  parts  of  the  division.  There  may  be 
no  single  conceptions  in  a  text  suitable  to  coDstitnte  the  plau 
of  a  sermon,  while  there  are  several  statements  in  it,  direct  or 
implied.  Take,  for  example,  Ps,  ic.  10;  "The  days  of  onr 
years  are  threescore  years  and  t«n :  and  if  by  reason  of  strength 
they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  Bor- 
row :  for  it  is  soon  cutoff,  and^we  fly  away."  TLe  single  con- 
ceptiohs  in  this  text  are  not  weighty  enough  to  constitute 
Ueads  in  a  discourse,  but  the  affirmations,  the  positions,  the 
statements  implied  in  it,  are.  This  text,  treated  in  this  way, 
would  furnish  the  following  divisions  of  a  textual  sermon :  1. 
Human  life,  however  lengthened  out,  must  come  to  an  end.  3. 
Human  life,  at  longest,  is  very  short.  3.  That  which  is  added 
to  the  ordinary  duration  of  hnman  life  is,  after  all,  but  little  lo 
be  desired. 

The  second  requisite  in  order  to  the  production  of  a  good 
textual  sermon  is  a  talent  to  detect  these  emphatic  concep- 
tions, or  these  direct  or  indirect  positions  in  a  passage  of 
Scripture.  A  preacher  destitute  of  this  talent  will  pass  by 
many  texts  that  really  are  full  of  the  materials  of  textual  ser- 
monizing. He  has  no  eye  to  discover  the  rich  veins  that  lie 
concealed  jnst  under  the  dull  and  uninteresting  surface.  If  a 
text  is  BO  plain  that  he  needs  only  to  call  out  the  leading 
words, — if  the  formation  of  the  plan  is  merely  a  twrfia/inw? 
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proceBB, — hd  can,  perhaps,  succeed  in  constructing  a  textual 
discourse  that  will  probably  be  common-place,  becauae  its 
Btructure  ib  bo  very  evident  and  easy.  But  the  number  of 
6ucb  texts  is  small,  and  the  range  of  such  a  seroionizer  must 
be  narrow.  A  tact  ib  needed  in  the  preacher  to  discover  tbe 
hidden  skeleton.  This  tact  will  be  acquired  gradually,  and 
surely,  by  every  one  who  carefully  cultivates  himself  in  all 
homiletic  respects.  Like  all  nice  discernment,  it  comes  imper- 
ceptibly in  tbe  course  of  training  and  discipline,  and  therefore 
no  single  and  particular  rule  for  its  acquisition  can  be  laid 
down.  It  must  be  acquired,  however,  or  the  fundamental 
talent  for  textual  sermonizing  will  be  wanting.  Moreover) 
this  tact  should  be  judicious.  It  is  possible  to  Qnd  more 
meaning  in  a  text  than  it  really  contains.  The  Rabbinic  no- 
tion, that  mountains  of  sense  are  contained  in  every  letter  of 
the  inspired  volume,  may  be  adopted  to  such  an  extent,  at 
least,  as  to  lead  tbe  preacher  into  a  fimciful  method  that 
is  destructive  of  all  impressive  and  effective  discourse.  This 
talent  for  detecting  the  significance  of  Scripture  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  gist  of  it, — to  tbe  evident  and  complete  substance 
of  it. 

Tbe  Expository  Sei  mon,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  explan- 
atory discourse.  The  purpose  of  it  is,  to  unfold  the  meaning 
of  a  connected  paragraph  or  section  of  Scripture,  in  a  more 
detiuled  manner  than  is  consistent  with  the  structure,  of  either 
the  topical  or  tbe  textual  sermon.  Some  writers  upon  Homi- 
leticB  would  deny  it  a  place  among  sermons,  and  contend  that  it 
cannot  legitimately  contain  enough  of  the  oratorical  structure 
and  character  to  justify  its  being  employed  for  purposes  of  per- 
suasion. They  affirm  that  the  expository  discourse  is  purely  and' 
entirely  dialectic,  and  can  do  more  be  classified  with  the  con- 
nected and  symmetrical  productions  of  oratory  and  eloquence, 
than  the  commentary  or  the  pamphrase  can  be. 

But  while  it  is  undoubtedl}' true  that  the  expository  sermon 
ia  the  farthest  removed  from  the  oration,  both  in  its  structure 
and  in  its  movement,  it  is  not  necessarv  that  it  should  be  as 
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totally  unoratorical  as  a  piece  of  commentarj,  oraparapbraaf. 
An  expository  discouree  ehould  have  a  logical  stractnre,  anj 
be  pervaded  by  a  leading  eentimeat,  aa  really  ae  a  topical  ser 
mon.  And  it  ought  to  be  certainly  free  from  the  dilution  of  a 
mere  paraphrase.  It  should  have  a  beginning,  middle,  aod 
end,  and  thus  be  more  than  a  piece  of  commentary.  In  short, 
we  lay  down  the  same  rule  ia  relation  to  tho  expository  ser- 
mon that  we  did  in  relation  to  the  textual :  viz,  that  it  be  as- 
similated to  the  topical  model  ae  closely  as  the  nature  of  the 
species  permits.  But  in  order  to  this  assimilation,  it  is  necea- 
eery  to  select  for  exposition,  a  passage,  or  paragraph  of  Scrip- 
tuie  that  is  somewhat  complete  in  itself.  The  distinction  be- 
tween expository  preaching  and  commentary,  originates  in 
the  selection,  in  the  former  instance,  of  a  rounded  and  self- 
included  portion  of  inspiration,  as  the  foundation  of  discourse, 
while  in  the  latter  instance,  the  mind  is  allowed  to  run  on  in- 
definitely, to  the  conclusion  of  the  book  or  the  epistle.  The 
excellence  of  an  expository  sermon,  consequently,  depends 
primarily  upon  the  choice  of  such  a  portion  of  Scripture  as 
will  not  lead  the  preacher  on  and  on,  without  allowing  him  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  termination.  Unless  a  passage  is  taken 
that  finally  comes  round  in  a  full  circle,  containing  one  leading 
sentiment,  and  teacliing  one  grand  lesson, — like  a  parable  of 
our  Lord, — the  expository  sermon  must  either  be  commentary 
or  paraphrase.  And  if  it  he  either  of  these,  it  cannot  be 
classed  among  sermons,  because  the  utmost  it  can  accomplish 
is  information.  Persuaoion,  the  proper  function  and  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  eloquence,  forma  no  part  of  its  ef- 
fects upon  an  audience. 

Even  when  a  suitable  passage  has  been  selected  the  ser- 
monizer  will  need  to  employ  his  strongest  logical  talents,  and 
hie  best  rhetorical  ability,  to  impart  sufficiently  of  the  oratori- 
cal form  and  spirit  to  the  expository  sermon.  He  will  need 
to  watch  his  mind,  and  his  plan,  with  great  care,  lest  the  dis- 
course overflow  its  banks,  and  spread  out  in  all  directions, 
losing  the  current,  and  the  deep  strong  volume  of  eloquence. 
This  species  of  sermonizing  is  very  liable  to  have  a  dilution  of 
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divine  trotb,  inetead  of  an  exposition.  Perhaps,  among  mod- 
ern preachera,  Chalmers  exhibits  the  best  exaii)j>le  of  the  ex- 
pository sermon.  The  oratorical  strnctnre  and  spirit  of  his 
Diind  enabled  him  to  creitte  a  current  in  almost  every  species 
of  disconrse  which  he  nndertook,  and  through  his  Lectures  on 
Romans  we  find  a  strong  unifying  stream  of  eloquence  con- 
stantly setting  in,  with  an  increasing  and  surging  force,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  expository  preaching  of  this 
distinguished  sacred  orator  is  weil  worth  studying  in  the  re- 
spect of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  characteristics  of  the  three 
species  of  sermons,  the  question  naturally  arises :  To  what  ex- 
tent is  each  to  be  employed  by  the  preacher? 

"The  first  general  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  aU  the  spe- 
cies should  be  employed  by  every  sermonizer  without  excep- 
tion. No  matter  what  the  turn  or  temper  of  his  mind  may 
be,  he  should  build  upon  each  and  every  one  of  these  pat- 
terns. If  he  is  highly  oratorical  in  his  heart  and  spirit,  let 
him  by  no  means  neglect  the  expository  sermon.  If  his  men- 
tal temperament  is  phlegmatic,  and  his  mental  processes  oat- 
orally  cool  and  unimpaasioned,  let  him  by  no  means  neglect 
the  topical  sermon. 

It  is  too  generally  the  case,  that  the  preacher  follows  his 
tendency,  and  preaches  uniformly  one  kind  of  sermons.  A 
more  severe  dealing  with  his  own  powers,  and  a  wii^er  regard 
for  the  wants  of  his  audience,  would  lead  to  more  variety  in 
sermonizing.  At  times,  the  mind  of  the  congregation  needs  the 
more  stirring  and  impressive  influence  of  a  topical  discourse, 
to  urge  it  up  to  action.  At  others,  it  needs  the  instruction 
and  indoctrination  of  the  less  rhetorical,  and  more  didactic 
expositions  of  Scripture. 

And  this  leads  to  the  further  remark,  as  a  definite  reply  to 
the  question  above  raised,  that  the  preacher  should  employ 
all  three  of  the  species,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
discussed. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  plurality  of 
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BQrmoDS  should  be  topical, — pervaded  hjh  niDgle  idea,  or  con* 
taining  a  BinKle  propositioD,  and  coDvergiag  by  a  constant 
progress  to  b  single  point.  For  this  is  the  model  species  as 
we  have  seen.  The  textu^  and  the  expository  sermon  mnst 
be  as  closely  assimilated  to  this  species  ns  is  posuble,  by  be- 
ing foanded  npon  a  single  portion  of  Scripture  that  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  by  teaching  one  general  lesson. 

Moreover,  textual  and  expository  sermons  will  not  be  likely 
to  possess  this  oratorical  skacture,  and  to  breathe  this  elo- 
quent spirit,  unless  the  preacher  is  in  the  habit  of  construct- 
ing proper  orations, — unless  he  understands  the  essential  dis- 
tinctions between  eloquence  and  philosophy, — aniesahe  feels 
the  ditlerence,  and  makes  Iiis  audience  feel  the  difference,  be- 
tween the  sacred  essay  and  the  sacred  oration. 

Next  in  order,  follows  the  textual  sermon  ;  and  this  specie 
is  next  in  value  for  the  purposes  of  persoasioD.  Easy  and 
natural  in  its  stmctare, — its  parts  being  either  the  repetition 
of  Scripture  phraseology,  or  else  suggestions  from  it, — the 
textual  eermoD  shoald  be  freqaeu  tly  employed  by  the  preacher. 

And,  lastly,  the  expository  sermon  should  be  occasionally 
employed.  There  is  somewhat  less  call  for  this  variety,  than 
there  was  before  the  establisement  of  Sabbath-echools  and 
Bible'-classes.  Were  it  not  that  these  have  taken  tie 
exposition  of  Scripture  into  their  own  charge,  one  very 
considerable  part  of  the  modern  preacher's  duty — as  it  was  of 
the  Christian  {"athers  and  the  Keformers — would  be  to  ex- 
pound the  Bible.  Under  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
Christian  Church,  however,  the  ministry  is  relieved  from  thii 
duty  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  it  is  not  wholly  relieved 
from  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher  occasionally  to  lay  oat 
his  best  strength  in  the  production  of  an  elaborate  expository 
sermon — which  shall  not  only  do  the  ordinary  work  of  a  ser- 
mon, which  shall  not  only  instruct,  awaken  and  move,  bnt 
which  shall  also  serve  as  a  sort  of  guide  and  model  for  the 
teacher  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  the  Bible-class.  Such 
sermonizing  becomes  an  aid  to  the  instructor  in  gettiug  at  the 
substance  of  the  Scripture,  and  in  bringing  it  out  before  the 
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minda  of  tb«  yoDng.  Probably  the  preacher  can  take  no 
coarse  bo  well  adapted  to  raise  tbe  standard  of  Sabbath-school 
and  Bible-class  instruction  in  hts  congregation,  as  by  occa- 
sionally delivering  a  well-constructed  and  carefully  elaborated 
expository  discourse. 

By  employing,  in  this  manner,  all  three  of  the  species,  in 
their  relation  and  proper  proportions,  the  preacher  will  ac- 
complish more  for  bis  people,  and  for  his  own  mind,  than  by 
confining  himself  to  one  species  only.  As  the  years  of  his 
minority  roll  on,  he  will  bring  the  whole  Bible  into  contact 
with  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  audience.  Divine 
revelation  will,  in  this  way,  beoome  all  that  it  is  capable  of 
becoming  for  the  mtnd  of  man,  because  all  its  elements  will 
be  wrought  into  the  mass  of  society.  The  preacher  himself 
will  perform  all  his  functions,  and  not  a  portion  only.  He 
will  instruct  and  awaken,  he  will  indoctrinate  and  enkindle, 
he  will  Inform  and  more,  he  will  rebuke,  reprove  and  exhort. 
In  short,  he  will  in  this  way  minister  to  the  greatest  variety 
of  wants,  and  build  up  the  greatest  variety  and  breadth  of 
Christian  character  in  tHo  church. 

After  this  analysis  of  the  different  varieties  of  sermons,  we- 
pass,  next,  to  the  consideration  of  their  fonndation.  A  ser* 
mou  is  built  upon  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which  is  denomi- 
nated a  text.  TliiB  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin  tex  lum, 
which  signifies  woven.  The  text,  therefore,  etymologically 
denotes,  either  a  portion  of  inspiration  that  is  woven  into  the 
whole  web  of  holy  writ,  and  which,  therefore,  mast  bo  inter- 
preted in  its  connection  and  relations,  or  else  a  portion  of  in- 
spiration that  is  woven  into  the  whole  fabric  of  the  sermon. 
We  need  not  conCne  ourselves  to  either  meaning  exclusively, 
but  may  combine  both  significations.  A  text,  then,  Is  a  pas- 
sage of  inspiration  which  is  woven  primarily  into  the  web  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  secondarily  into  the  web  of  a  discourse.  By 
uniting  both  of  the  etymological  meanings  of  the  word,  we  are 
led  to  observe  the  two  great  facts,  that  the  subject  of  a  ser- 
mon ia  an  organic  part  of  Scriptare,  and  therefore  should  not 
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be  torn  away  aliva  and  bleeding  from  the  body  of  which  it  is 
a  vital  part ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  subject  or  text  of  a  ser- 
mon should  pervade  the  whole  structure  which  it  serves  to 
originate  and  organize.  If  this  definition  of  the  text  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  practically  acted  upon,  it  will  prevent  the  ser- 
monizer  from  treating  it  outof  its  connection  with  theconteit 
and  the  general  tenorofreTe1ation,and  will  lead  him  to  regard 
it  as  the  formative  principle  and  power  of  his  sermon,  aod  to 
make  it  such.  The  text,  then,  will  not  be  tortnred  to  teach 
a  doctrine  contrary  to  the  general  teachings  of  inspiration,  and 
it  will  be  something  more  than  a  motto  for  a  aenes  of  obse^ 
vations  drawn  from  a  merely  human  source,  the  preacher's 
own  mind. 

The  cuatom  of  founding  religious  discourse  upon  a  text 
has  pervaded  ever  since  there  tias  been  a  body  of  iuspiratioQ 
from  which  to  take  a  text.  In  the  patriarchal  age  religions 
teachers  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  with- 
out a  passage  from  the  canon  of  inspiration,  because  the  canon 
was  not  yet  formed.  Noah  was  a  "  preacher  <^  righteoiam^^ 
and  probably  reasoned  of  righteoaaness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come,  much  as  Paul  did  before  Felix,  withoataoy 
formal  proposition  derived  from  a  body  of  Holy  Writ.  As 
earlj  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  however,  we  find  the  Sacred  Canon, 
which  during  the  captivity  had  fallen  into  neglect,  made  the 
basis  of  religions  instruction.  Ezra,  accompanied  by  LeviieJ. 
in  a  public  congregation  "  read  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly, 
and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  read- 
ing."* Our  Saviour,  as  his  custom  was  (conforming  undoubt- 
edly to  the  general  Jewish  custom),  went  into  the  syuagf^e 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  "  stood  up  for  to  read"  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. He  selected  the  first  and  part  of  the  second  vew 
of  the  sixty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah  for  his  text,  and  preached 
a  sermon  upon  it,  which  fastened  the  eyes  of  every  man  in 
the  synagogue  upon  him  in  the  very  beginning,  and  which. 
notwithstanding  its  gracious  words,  finally   developed  their 
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latent  malignity,  filled  them  with  wrath,  so  that  they  led  him 
to  the  brow  of  the  precipice  oq  which  their  city  was  built, 
that  they  might  cast  bim  dowa  headlong,*  The  apostles  also 
frequcDtty  discoursed  from  passages  of  Scripture.  Peter, 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  disciples  from  the  iifount  of  As- 
cension, preached  a  discourse  from  Fsalm  Ixix.  25,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  induce  tbe  Church  to  choose  an  apostle  in  the 
place  of  Judas.f  And  again,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  this 
same  apostle  preached  a  discourse  founded  upon  Joel  .ii. 
28-32,  which  was  inatrnmental  in  the  conversion  of  three 
thousand  souls4  Sometimes,  again,  the  discourse,  instead  of 
being  more  properly  homiletic,  was  an  abstract  of  sacred  his- 
tory.  The  discourse  of  Stephen,  when  arraigned  before  the 
high  priest,  was  of  this  kind.§  The  dense  and  mighty  dis- 
course of  Pfcul  on  Mars  Hill,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  be 
made  up,  in  no  small  degree,  of  statements  and  phrases  that 
imply  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament. 
They  are  all  fused  and  amalgamated,  it  is  true,  with  the 
thoughts  that  came  fresh  and  new  from  Paul's  own  inspira- 
tion, and  yet  they  are  part  and  particle  of  tho  earlier  inspira- 
tion under  the  Jewish  economy. 

The  homilies  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  in  the  poat-apos- 
tolic  age,  were  imitations  of  these  discourses  in  the  Jewish  Syn- 
agogue, and  of  these  sermons  of  the  apostles.  They  became 
more  elaborate  and  rhetorical,  in  proportion,  as  audiences  be- 
came more  cultivated  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  became 
less  exultant,  both  in  matter  and  in  form,  in  proportion  as  the 
church  became  ignorant  and  snperatitious.  But  during  all  the 
changes  which  the  sermon  underwent,  it  continued  to  be 
founded  upon  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  to  contain  more  or 
less  of  Scriplure  matter  and  phraseology.  Melancthon  does 
indeed  mention,  as  one  of  the  inconsistencies  and  prodigious 
errors  of  Popery,  that  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  were  read  in 
church,  and  that  texts  were  taken  from  his  writings.     Still,  as 

•Luke  iv.  16-29.  t  Act*  1. 15,  sq. 

}  Ada  11.  U-Se.  §  Acta  Til.  2-53. 
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a  general  thing,  the  ministry,  whether  scriptural  or  niiscrip- 
tural  in  its  character,  has  in  all  ages  since  there  has  been  a 
collected  Sacred  Canon,  gone  to  it  for  the  fonodatiou  of  iU 
pahlic  diflcourae.  That,  at  this  time,  there  ia  leas  likelihood 
than  ever  hefore  of  this  cnstona  becoming  antiquated,  ie  one 
of  the  stron<re8t  grounds  for  believing  that  Christianity  is  to 
prevail  throaghoat  the  earth.  We  have  now  the  strongest 
reason  for  believing  that  to  the  end  of  time,  vherever  there  bIisII 
be  the  aermon,  there  will  be  the  Bible ;  and  that  wherever 
there  shall  be  homiletic  diacoarae,  there  will  be  a  scriptnral 
basis  for  it. 

The  following  reasona  may  be  assigned  for  selecting  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  as  the  foundation  of  the  sermon  : 

1.  The  selection  pats  honor  upon  Revelation.  It  is  a  tacit 
and  very  impressive  acknowledgment  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  great  source  of  religious  knowledge.  Every  sermon  that 
is  preached,  throughout  Christendom,  in  its  very  beginning, 
and  also  through  its  whole  structure,' points  siguiScantty  to 
the  Divine  Revelation,  and  in  this  way  its  paramount  anthori- 
ty  over  all  other  literature  is  affiruited.  No  eermonizer  coolti 
DOW  take  his  text  from  a  human  prodactiou,  even  though  it 
shonld  contain  the  very  substance,  and  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Bible,  without  shocking  the  taste,  and  tlie  religiooi 
sensibilities  of  his  audience.  This  fact  shows  that  the  prac- 
tice of  which  "we  are  speaking,  fosters  reverence  for  the  Word 
of  God,  and  that  it  is  consequently  a  good  one.  2.  The  prac- 
tice of  selecting  a  text  results  in  the  extended  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures  to  the  general  mind.  Sermonizing,  while  ilii 
truly  oratorical,  in  this  way  becomes  truly  expository.  The 
sermon  is  a  regularly  constructed  discourse,  and  yet,  when  it 
is  founded  upon  a  text,  and  is  pervaded  by  it,  it  contains  more 
or  less  of  commentary.  In  this  way  the  general  mind  is  maAi 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  Revelation.  3.  The  eermon. 
when  based  upon  a  text,  is  more  likely  to  possess  unity,  qdiIa 
methodical  structure.  If  the  preacher  should  give  no  one 
general  direction  to  his  mind  by  a  passage  of  inspiration,  tbe 
sermon  would  degenerate  into  a  series  of  remarks  which  wonld 
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have  little  use,  or  apparent  connection  with  each  other.  Like 
the  obserrationa  of  a  person  when  called  apon,  without  any 
prenteditation,  to  make  remarks  in  a  public  meeting,  the  ser- 
mon, tFiongh  religious  in  its  matter,  would  be  more  or  leaa 
rambling  in  its  manner-  Without  a  test,  the  sermonizer 
would  be  likely  to  speak  what  came  nppermodt,  provided  only- 
it  had  some  reference  to  religion.  And  the  ill  eGTects  of  this 
course  would  not  atop  here.  The  aermoa  would  become 
more  and  more  rambling,  and  leas  and  less  reli^ioae  ia 
ita  character,  until,  owing  to  thia  neglect  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
would  eventnally  become  dissevered  from  them,  and  the  sa- 
cred oration  woald  thus  become  aecular.  4.  The  aelection  of 
a  text  aids  the  memory  of  the  hearer.  It  furnishes  him  with 
a  brief  statement  which  contaioe  the  whole  anbstance  of  the 
aermon,  and  ia  a  cine  to  lead  him  through  its  several  parts. 
We  all  know  that  the  hearer  betakea  himeelf  to  the  test,  first 
of  all,  when  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  a  discourse.  If 
he  remembers  the  text,  be  is  generally  able  to  mention  the 
proposition,  and  more  or  less  of  the  trains  of  thought.  5.  The 
text  gives  authority  to  the  preacher's  words.  The  sermon, 
when  it  ia  really  founded  upon  a  passage  of  inspiration,  and  is 
truly  pervaded  by  it,  possesses  a  sort  of  semi-inspiration  itself. 
It  is  more  than  a  merely  human  and  secular  product.  The 
Holy  Spirit  acknowledges  it  as  such,  by  employing  it  for  pur- 
poses of  conviction  and  conversion.  A  merely  end  wholly 
hnman  production,  properly  secular  eloquence,  ia  not  one  of 
those  things  which  the  Holy  Ghost  "  takes  and  shows  unto  the 
eonl."  A  truly  Scriptural  discourse,  provided  we  do  not  strain 
the  phraseolc^y  too  far,  has  much  of  the  authority  of  Scripture 
itself. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  rales  that  should  guide  in  the 
choice  of  a  text :  1.  A  passage  of  Scriptnre  should  be  select- 
ed towards  which  the  mind  at  the  time  spontaneously  moves. 
Chooee  a  text  that  attracts  and  strikes  the  mind.  The  best 
sermons  are  written  open  such  passages,  because  the  preacher 
enters  into  them  with  vigor  and  heartiness.  Yet  sach  texts 
are  not  always  to  be  found.    They  do  not  present  themselves 
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at  tho  very  moment  they  are  wanted.  Hence,  the  aermonizer 
Bhonld  aid  Qiiture  by  art,  should  cultirate  spoDtoneity  by  prn- 
deoce  and  forethought.  He  ahoutd  keep  a  book  of  tests,  in 
which  he  habitually  and  carefully  writes  down  ejxry  texttliat 
striken  )iiw,  together  with  all  of  the  skeleton  that  presents  it- 
self to  him  at  the  time.  Let  him  by  no  meaits  omit  this  1a»t 
particular.  In  this  way  the  spontaneous  movements  of  liis 
mind  will  be  on  record.  The  fresh  and  genial  texts  that 
occur,  together  with  the  original  and  genial  plans  which  tliev 
suggest,  will  all  be  within  rench.  Asermonizer  who  thusaidj 
nature  by  art  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  subjects.  He  will  be 
embarrassed  more  by  his  riches  than  his  poverty. 

2.  A  text  should  be  complete  in  itself.  By  this,  it  is  not 
meant  that  it  should  be  abort.  No  rule  can  be  given  for  the 
length  of  a  text.  The  most  that  is  required  is,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  selected  as  the  foundation  of  the  sacred  ora- 
tion, should,  like  the  oration  itself,  be  single,  full,  and  nnsnpet- 
fluous  in  its  character.  It  should  be  single,— coQtaining  oolr 
one  general  theme.  It  should  be  full, — i.  e.not  a  meagre  nui 
partial  statement  of  this  theme.  It  should  be  unsuperfliKiii-'. 
— i.  e.  not  redundant  in  matter  that  would  lead  the  sermon- 
izer  into  trains  of  discussion  and  reflection,  foreign  to  the  one 
definite  end  of  an  oration. 

Texts  must  vary  in  length  from  the  necessity  of  the  ca^e. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  they  should  be  as  brief  as  is  com- 
patible with  completeness.  Short  texts  are  more  easily  re- 
membered. They  are  more  likely  to  result  in  concise  W 
effective  sermons, — in  sermons  that  are  free  from  proliMtv, 
and  that  converge  constantly  to  a  single  ultimate  end.  Ser 
monizers,  like  Latimer  and  South,  who  are  distinguished  fots 
rapid,  driving  metiiod,  affect  short  pithy  texts  like  the  folloi^- 
ing  :  '"Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  "  He  tUi 
walheth  surely,  walketh  uprightly."  "The  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God."  "  So  that  they  are  withom 
excuse."  "  Be  sure  yonr  sin  will  find  you  out."  A^ain,  preach- 
ers, like  Alison  and  Blair,  who  are  distinguished  not  very  much 
for  vigor  and  effectivene^,  bat  for  a  clean,  neat,  and  elegai^t 
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method,  a  elect  brief  texts  like  these:  "Thou  art  the  same : 
and  thj  years  shall  ont  fail."  "  In  your  patience  possess  ye 
your  souls."  "Can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times?"  ■ 
"  Thou  hast  made  summer  and  winter."  "  What  I  would,  that  I 
do  not."  "  Unstable  as  water  thoa  shall  not  excel."  It  wilt 
be  found  to  be  true  generally,  that  in  proportion  as  a  preach- 
er'd  mind  is  awake  and  energetic,  and  the  public  mind  is  also 
awake  and  active,  texts  become  brief,  and  sermons  become  di- 
rect and  convergent.  The  texts  of  the  sermons  preuched  by 
the  Qermim  and  English  reformers  are  short  ttnd  frequent. 

Besides  being  easily  remembered,  a  short  text  allows  of  em- 
phatic repetition.  Some  sermons  become  very  effective  by 
the  reiteration  of  the  inspired  affirmation  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  head.  In,  this  case,  the  text  becomes  a  clincher.  It 
fastens,  like  s  nail  in  a  sure  place,  all  that'has  been  said  by 
the  preacher.  The  affirmations  of  the  preacher  are  nailed,  to  . 
ase  a  phrase  of  Bnrna,  with  Scriptnre.* 

3.  A  text  should  be  chosen,  from  which  the  proposition  of 
the  sermon  is  derived  plainly  and  natnrally.  Sometimes  s 
preacher  desires  to  present  a  certain  subject,  which  he  has 
revolved  in  his  mind,  and  upon  which  his  trains  of  thought 
are  fall  and  consecutive,  and  merely  prefaces  his  sermon  with 
a  passage  of  Scripture  which  has  only  a  remote  conaection 
with  his  theme.  In  this  case,  the  relation  of  the  sermon  to 
the  text  is  that  of  adjustment,  rather  than  that  of  develop- 
ment. Having  made  selection  of  a  passage  from  which  his 
proposition  and  trains  of  thoi^ht  do  not  oaturally  flow,  he  is 
compelled  to  torture  the  text  into  an  apparent  Aiity  with  the 
discourse.  Sather  than  take  this  course,  it  would  be  better 
to  make  the  text  a  mere  motto,  or  title,  and  not  pretend  to  an 
trnfolding  of  a  scriptural  passage.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
this.  Tiie  Bible  is  rich  in  texts  for  all  legitimate  sermons,  for 
all  propositions  and  trains  of  thought  that  properly  arise  witb- 

*  And  ereo  mlnlBten,  tli«7  ha'e  buvt  kenned 
Iq  bol;  niptura, 

A  rooaiiiK  which  «l  Umei  to  Tend, 
And  nail 't  wi'  Scripture. 
34 
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in  the  proA  ince  of  sacred  as  distinctive  from  secalar  eloquence. 
Let  the  preacher  take  pains,  and  find  the  very  passage  he 
needs,  and  not  content  himself  with  one  that  has  only  an  ap- 
parent coDoection  with  his  subject. 

But  when  the  passage  selected  is  a  true  text, — t.  e.  a  portion 
of  Scripture  out  of  which  the  proposition,  trains  of  thought, 
and  whole  substance  of  the  discourse  are  woven, — let  the 
preacher  see  to  it,  that  he  derives  from  it  nothing  that  ia  not 
in  it.  His  business  is  not  to  involve  into  the  text  something 
that  is  extrinsic,  but  to  evolve  out  of  it,  something  that  is  io- 
trinsic.  Hence,  a  text  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  evi- 
dently furnish  one  plain  and  significant  proposition,  and  to 
allow  of  a  straight- for  ward,  easy,  and  actaal  development  of  it. 

4.  Oddity  and  eccentricity  should  be  avoided  in  eelectinga 
text.  There  is  more  need  of  this  mle  now,  than  formerly. 
The  pnhlic  mind  is  more  ludicrous  in  its  associations,  and 
more  fastidious  in  its  taste,  now,  than  two  centaries  ago.  In 
the  older  sermonizers,  applications  of  Scripture  are  very  fre- 
quent, which  involuntarily  provoke  a  smile  in  a  modem  reader, 
but  which  in  their  day  were  listened  to  with  the  utmost  grav- 
ity by  sober-minded  men  and  women.  The  doctrine  of  a 
double  sense,  together  with  a  strong  allegorizing  tendency,  ic 
both  preacher  and  hearer,  contributed  to  tins  use  of  Scripture 
which  seems  to  us  fanciful  and  oftentimes  ludicrous. 

Illustrations  of  this  trait  are  without  number.  Dr.  Eachard, 
whose  volume  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  English  clergy  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
beginning  of* the  eighteenth  century,  furnishes  some  curious 
examples  of  this  eccentric  spirit,  both  in  the  choice  of  texts, 
and  in  drawing  out  doctrine  from  it.  He  tells  us  of  a  preach- 
er who  selected  Acts  xvi.  30  :  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be 
saved,"  and  preached  upon  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacj. 
"  For  Paul  and  Silas  are  called  '  Sirs,'  and  '  Sirs'  being  in 
the  Greek  xvptot,  and  this,  in  strict  translation,  meaning 
*  Lord,'  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  at  that  time  Episcopacy  whs 
not  only  the  acknowledged  government,  but  that  bishops  were 
peers  of  the  realm,  and  so  ought  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords." 
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Another  preacher,  Id  the  time  of  Charles  II,  he  says,  Belected 
for  his  text  the  words :  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and 
drew  from  them  the  proposition  that  kingly  government  is 
most  io  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  '■  For  it  is  not  said, 
seek  the  ParliamejU  of  God,  the  Army  of  God,  or  the  Commit- 
tee tf  Scrfety  of  God  ;  but  it  is,  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
Another  preacher  took  Matthew  i.  2  :  "  Abraham  begat  Isaac," 
and  argtied  against  plaralista  and  non-residency  in  the  minis- 
try :  "For  had  Abraham  not  resided  with  Sarah  hie  wife,  he 
coald  not  have  begot  Isaac."  Another  aermonizer  selected 
Isaiah  zli.  14,  15 :  "  Fear  not  thon  worm  Jacob,  .  .  .  thoa 
ehalt  thresh  mountains,"  and  drew  the  inference  that  the  worm 
Jacob  waa  a  threshing  worm.  In  the  same  vein,  another 
preacher  takes  for  his  text  Isaiah  Iviii. 5 :  "Is  it  each  a  fast  as 
I  have  ch(»en  7  A  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  ?  Is  it  to 
bow  down  his  bead  like  a  bnlrash?"  and  dedaces  the  propo- 
sition that  "  repentance  for  an  honr,  or  a  day,  is  not  worth  a 
bnlrash."  Still  another  preacher  selected  his  text  from  Psalms 
xc.  19:  "In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me,  thy  com- 
forts delight  my  sonl,"  and  preached  npon  election  and  repro- 
bation, deducing  the  proposition,  "  that  amongst  the  multitude  ■ 
of  thonghts,  there  was  a  great  thought  of  election  and  repro- 
bation."* Similar  examples  of  eccentricity  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  a  text,  have  been  handed  down  from  other  sources. 
An  aged  New  England  minister,  during  the  colonial  period, 
once  preached  before  a  very  unpopular  deputy  governor  from 
Job  XX.  6,  7  :  "  Though  his  Excellency  mount  up  to  the  heav- 
808,  and  his  head  reach  unto  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  for- 
ever like  his  own  dang."  Another  preached  to  the  newly 
married  conples  of  his  congregation,  upon  a  part  of  Psalm 
Ixxii.  7:  "And  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  en- 
dnretb."  Dean  Swift  is  reported  to  have  preached  the  annual 
sermon  to  the  Associated  Tailors  of  Dublin,  upon  the  text :  "  A 
remnant  shall  be  saved."  Among  his  printed  sermons,  there 
is  one  upon  Acts  xx.  9 :  "And  there  sat  in  the  window  a  cer- 

*  EiOBABs :  Worka,  86  et  al. 
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tain  young  man  oamed  EntychuB,  having  fallen  into  a  deep 
sleep :  and  whtl«  Paal  was  long  preaching,  he  sank  down  with 
sleep :  and  full  down  from  the  third  loft,  and  was  taken  op 
dead,"  which  thus  begins :  "  I  have  chosen  theae  words  witlk 
design,  if  poaaible,  to  disturb  some  part  in  this  andience  of 
half  an  hoar's  sleep,  for  the  convenience  and  exerciee  whereof 
this  place,  at  this  season  of  the  day,  is  very  mach  celebra- 
ted."* 

Sach  instances  as  these,  however,  are  very  different  from 
that  qnaint  humor  of  preachers  like  Hugh  Latimer,  and  Mat- 
thew Henry,  which  is  so  mingled  with  devout  and  holy  senti- 
ment, as  to  lose  all  triviality,  and  to  make  only  a  serious  im- 
pression. The  following  from  the  commentary  of  Henry, 
while  it  raises  a  smile,  only  deepens  the  sense  of  the  troth 
conveyed.  Commenting  upon  the  requirement  of  the  Mosaic 
law  that  the  green  ears  of  corn,  ofifered  as  a  meat  offering, 
must  be  dried  by  the  fire,  so  that  the  corn  might  be  beaten 
out,  Henry  remarks,  that  "  if  those  who  are  young  do  God'a 
work  as  well  as  they  can,  th.ey  shall  be  accepted,  though  they 
cannot  do  it  as  well  as  those  that  are  aged  and  experienced. 
.  God  makes  the  best  of  green  ears  of  corn,  and  so  mnst  we."  t 

A  disputed  text  should  not  be  selected  as  the  basis  of  a  die- 
course.  This  rule  applies  more  particularly  to  doctrinal 
.preaching,  yet  it  has  its  value  for  sermonizing  generally.  The 
preacher  should  choose  the  very  plainest,  most  significant  and 
pointed  passages  of  Scripture  as  the  support  of  his  doctrinal 
discourses.  He  is  then  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  first 
proving  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  taught  in  the  passage, 
and  can  devote  his  whole  time  and  strengh  to  its  exposition 
and  establishment.  The  loss  there  is  of  polemics  in  sacred 
oratory,  the  better.  The  more  there  is  of  direct  inculcation, 
without  any  r^ard  to  opposing  theories  and  statements,  the 
more  efficient,  energetic,  and  oratorical  will  be  the  sermon. 
The  controversial  tone  is  unfavorable  to  the  bold,  positive, 
unembarrassed   tone  of  sacred   eloquence.      Disputed  tests 
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shonid,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  philologist  and  the  theologian. 
When  these  have  settled  their  trne  meaning,  eo  far  as  it  can 
be  settled,  sach  texts  may  be  employed  to  corroborate,  and  to 
illustrate,  bat  not  to  build  upon  from  the  foondation. 

By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  preacher  has  no  concern 
with  anch  passages  of  inspiration.  The  preacher  ie,  or  should 
be,  a  philolc^iet  and  a  theologian,  and  in  his  stndy  shoald  ex- 
amine BQcb  passages,  and  form  a  judgment  in  respect  to  them. 
Bnt  let  him  not  do  this  work  in  the  pnlpit.  The  pulpit  is  the 
place  for  the  delivery  of  eloqoence,  and  not  of  philology,  or 
philosophy,  or  technical  theology.  The  rhetorical  presenta- 
tion of  thonght  is  the  mode  which  the  preacher  is  to  employ, 
and  nothing  more  interferes  with  this  than  the  minate  exami- 
nations of  criticism,  and  the  slow  and  cantious  processes  of 
pure  science. 

This  maxim  is  also  valuable,  not  only  in  reference  to  strictly 
doctrinal  preaching,  bat  to  all  preaching.  The  text  is,  or 
should  be,  the  key-note  to  the  whole  sermon.  The  more  bold, 
the  more  undnabted  and  undisputed  its  tone,  the  better.  A 
text  of  this  character  is  like  a  premonitory  blast  of  a  tmmpet. 
It  challenges  attention,  and  gets  it.  It  startles  and  impresses 
by  ita  direct  and  authoritative  announcement  of  a  great  and  sol- 
emn proposition.  Nothing  remains  then,  but  for  the  preacher 
to  go  oat  upon  it  with  his  whole  weight ;  to  unfold  and  apply 
its  evident  undoubted  meaning,  with  all  the  moral  confidence, 
and  all  the  serioas  earnestness  of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  reasons  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  passage  of  Scripture  as  the  foundation  of  a  sermon, 
and  these  rules  for  making  the  selection  is,  that  the  greatest 
possible  labor  and  care  should  be  expended  upon  the  choice 
of  a  text.  As  in  secular  oratory,  the  selection  for  a  subject  is 
either  vital  or  fatal  to  the  whole  performance  ;  so  in  sacred  ora- 
tory the  success  of  the  preacher  depends  fundamentally  upon 
the  fitness  of  bis  choice  of  a  text.  The  text  is  his  subject.  It 
is  the  germ  of  his  whole  discourse.  Provided,  therefore,  he 
has  found  an  apt  and  excellent  test,  he  has  found  his  sermon 
substantially. 
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All  labor,  therefore,  that  is  expended  opon  a  text  ia  wisely 
and  economically  expended.  Every  jot  and  tittle  of  pains- 
taking, in  fixing  upon  paper  a  coDgenial  passage  of  Scripture, 
and  In  setting  up  all  of  the  skeleton  that  presents  itself  at  the 
time ;  every  jot  and  tittle  of  painstaking  in  examining  the  pas- 
sage in  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek,  in  studying,  in  these 
same  langnagos,  the  context,  and  all  the  parallel  passages; 
every  particle  of  care  in  Brat  obtaining  an  excellent  text,  and 
then  getting  at  and  getting  oat  its  real  meaning  and  scope, 
goes  to  render  the  actual  construction  and  composition  of  ^e 
sermon  more  easy  and  successful.  Labor  at  this  point  saves 
labor  at  all  after  points. 

The  preacher  should  make  careful  and  extensive  prepara- 
tion in  respect  to  pnlpit  themes.  His  common-place  book  of 
texts  should  he  a  large  volume  in  the  outset,  and,  if  he  is 
faithfol  to  bimeelf  and  hia  calling,  he  will  find  the  volnmes  in- 
creasing. Instead  of  buying  the  volumes  of  skeletona  that  are 
so  frequently  ofiered  at  the  present  day,  the  preacher  shoold 
make  them  for  himself.  It  was  formerly  the  custom,  in  an  age 
that  was  more  theological  than  the  present,  for  every  preacher 
to  draw  up  a"body  of  divinity"  for  himself, — the  eummingnp 
and  result  of  his  studies  and  reflections.  Every  preacber 
knew  what  hie  tbeological  system  was,  and  could  state  it,  aod 
defend  it.  A.nd,'  although  at  first  sight,  we  might  suppose 
that  this  custom  would  lead  to  great  diversities  of  opirtioa 
among  the  clergy,  it  is  yet  a  fact,  that  there  never  was  more 
substantial  and  candid  unity  of  belief,  than  among  the  Calvin- 
istic  clergy  of  England  and  the  Continent,  during  thoae  highly 
theological  centuries,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth.  There 
was  no  invention  of  new  theories,  but  the  old  and  established 
theory,  the  one  orthodox  faith  of  the  Christian  church,  was 
made  to  pass  through  each  individual  mind,  and  so  comefortii 
with  all  the  fresbnet^e  and  freedom  of  a  new  creation.  "He 
who  has  been  born,"  gays  Kichter,  "  has  been  a  first  man,  has 
had  the  old  and  common  world  lying  about  him  as  new  asd 
as  fresh,  as  it  lay  before  the  eyes  of  Adam  himself."  So, 
too,  be  who,  in  the  providence  and  bj'  the  grace  of  God,  lias 
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become  a  theolf^ian  and  a  preacher,  has  no  other  world  of 
thonght  and  of  feeling  to  move  in,  than  that  old  world  of  Di- 
vine Revelation,  in  which  the  glorioua  company  of  the  apos- 
tles, nnd  the  goodly  fellowahip  of  the  prophets  and  preachers 
thought  and  felt ;  bnt  if  he  will  open  his  eyes,  and  realize 
where  he  standi,  and  by  what  he  i'b  Burrounded,  he  will  see  it 
as  his  predecessors  saw  it,  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  real  na- 
ture, and  in  all  the  magniticence  of  its  actual  infinitadaB. 
Whether  or  not,  the  preacher  imitates  this  example  of  an 
earlier  day  in  regard  to  theologizing,  he  ought  to  in  regard  to 
sermonizing.  Let  him  npt  rely  at  all  apon  the  texts  and 
skeletons  of  other  preachers,  but  let  him  cultivate  this  field 
by  himself,  and  fur  himself,  as  if  it  had  never  been  tilled  be- 
fore. Let  him  pursue  this  business  of  selecting,  examining, 
decomposing,  and  recombining  textual  materials,  with  all  the 
isolation  and  independence  of  the  first  preachers,  and  of  all 
the  great  original  orators  of  the  Christian  church. 


Am.  II.— JESUS  CHRIST  AND  CEIHINAL  LAW. 
By  Prof.  E.  Ballamtike,  or  Luie  SemiDurj. 

Did  oar  Lord,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  officers 
of  the  law  and  the  Courts  of  justice,  ignore  the  principles  and 
rules  of  criminal  law,  as  they  are  generally  received,  or  did  be 
recognize  and  observe  them? 

The  answer  to  this  interesting  question  must  be  drawn  from 
the  combined  histories  of  the  evangelists.  That  we  may  not 
be  drawn  Bside  to  incidental  questions,  we  shall  follow  the  ar- 
rangement of  events  as  given  in  Robinson's  Harmony.  We 
notice  only  those  passages  which  bear  on  the  point  before  us, 
and  discuss  them  only  so  far  as  they  bear  on  that  point ;  pass- 
i>ig  by,  with  a  kind  of  violence  to  our  feelings,  the  abundant 
and  rich  material  which  they  furnish  of  a  general  character, 
in  order  that  in  the  end  their  total  significance  may  be  the 
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better  appreciated,  and  thns  oar  Lord  himself  be  better  un- 
derstood, aod  more  bighly  boDored. 

JvBus  was  arrested  ia  tbe  garden  of  Oethsemane ;  it  was 
about  midnight.  "Then  Judas,  having  received  a  band  of  men 
and  officers  from  the  chief  priesta  and  Pharisees,  cometh 
thither  with  lanterns,  and  torches,  and  weapons.  Jesus,  there- 
fore, knowing  all  things  that  ahoald  come  upon  him,  went 
forth  and  said  unto  them,  Whom  seek  ye?  They  answered 
him,  Jesus  of  Nuzaretb.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  I  am  he.  As 
80on  then  as  ho  bad  said  unto  them,  I  am  be,  they  went  back- 
ward and  fell  to  the  ground.  Then  asked  he  them  again, 
Whom  seek  ye?  And  they  said,  Jeans  of  Nazareth.  JesQS 
answered,  I  have  told  yoa  that  I  am  he.  If,  -therefore,  yt 
seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way."  (John  xviii.  3-8.) 

Observe,  now,  that  Jesus,  thus  brought  suddenly  into  con- 
tact with  the  law  and  its  officers,  did  not  fiee,  or  bide,  or  try 
to  confuse  them  in  regard  to  his  identity.  "  He  went  forth," 
stepped  forward  toward  them,  and  frankly  declared  himself. 
He  used,  moreover,  a  precision  and  formality  of  language, 
quite  unlike  bis  ordinary  manner,  but  entirely  in  keeping  witb 
the  style  and  manner  of  legal  processes.  That  this  precisioa 
and  formality  were  not  accidental,  but  designed  and  sigaifi- 
cant,  is  shown  first,  by  the  fact  that  Jndas's  kiss  made  tlienj 
unnecessary  to  his  identification,  and  second,  by  tbe  fact  of 
tbe  full  and  formal  repetition  of  the  whole  after  the  interrup- 
tion made  by  the  temporary  confusion  of  his  captors.  In  his 
words  to  them,  when  they  came  up  tbe  second  time,  "I  have 
told  you,  (i.  e.  already)  that  I  am  he,"  Jesus  chides  their  delay 
in  taking- him,  as  inconsistent  with  the  promptness  appropri- 
ate to  their  business,  and  hints  at  a  consciousness  of  the  inju^ 
tice  of  that  business  as  its  cause.  He  then  puts  in  a  legiit 
plea  for  the  safety  of  his  friends.  "  The  law  seeks  only  tbe 
criminal :  it  interferes  with  none  other.  If  therefore  ye  seek 
me,  let  these  go."  By  this  last  word  sdso  he  surrenders  him- 
self to  their  hands. 

In  this  new  situation  Jesus  thus  showed  that  he  understood 
the  course  and  demeanor  which  are  proper,  both  for  arresting 
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and  arrested  parties,  observed  them  himself,  and  pointed  them 
out  to  his  captors.  He  was  dignified,  frank  and  courteous  in 
manner,  formal  and  precise  as  to  the, process  of  arrest,  ready 
and  right  in  his  legal  positions,  in  behalf  both  of  himself  and 
of  hia  disciples. 

"  Then  the  band  and  the  captain,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Jewd  took  Jesus  and  bonnd  him."  (John  xviii.  12.)  Jesus 
eabmitted  quietly,  but  Peter  could  not  see  his  master  treated 
like  a  felon.  He  "drew  hia  sword  and  struck  a  servant  of  the 
high  prioat,  and  smote  off  his  ear.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him, 
Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  hia  place."  {Matth.  xzvi.  51,  62.) 
"And  Jesus  answered  and' said.  Suffer  ye  thus  far.  And  he 
touched  his  ear  and  healed  him."  (Luke  xxii.  51.) 

Jesus  thus  rejected  the  assistance  of  the  sword  against  the 
administrators  of  the  law.  He  taught  that  violent  resistance 
to  arresting  officers  is  not  the  right  course.  These  are  not 
the  place,  nor  the  time,  nor  the  parties,  nor  the  means,  for  the 
Asaertion  and  the  maintenance  of  the  citizen's  liberty.  He  ac- 
knowledged all  this  promptly  to  the  officers,  guaranteed  that 
the  resistance  should  go  no  farther,  deprecated  their  ven- 
geance on  the  offender,  and  coneiliated  their  forbearance  by 
the  miraculous  cure  of  the  wound.  Law  ofhcere  have  their 
rights,  which  are  to  be  regarded  by  the  citizen.  An  act  of 
an  accessory,  if  allowed,  is  the  act  of  the  principal.  A  wrong 
step  taken  by  one  of  the  parties,  tshould  be  promptly  retraced, 
acknowledged,  and  made  good.  An  arretted  man  may  suffer, 
but  must  not  do  wrong.  All  Ihis  was  expressed  by  the  words 
and  actions  of  Jesus  iu  these  first  moments  of  bis  arrest,  and 
while  strong  men  were  tying  his  arms  and  held  him  last.  In 
circumstances  so  calculated  to  excite  and  confuse,  be  was  clear, 
ready,  and  impartial,  in  regard  to  what  was  legally  right  and 
wrong  in  the  circumstance. 

This  is  mitde  more  clear  by  that  which  immediately  follow- 
ed. The  unjust  arrest,  though  submitted  to,  was  not  to  pass 
without  a  protest  from  the  prisoner. 

"  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief, 
with  dworda  and  with  staves  to  take  me?    I  was  daily  with 
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yon  ID  the  temple  teacbing  tmi  je  took  me  not"  (Mark  xir. 
48.  49.) 

He  objects  to  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  mode  of  bis  arrest. 
It  did  injustice  to  bimself,  bis  character,  and  bis  course  of  life. 
The  ely  thief,  or  skulking  burglar,  who  hides  from  the  light  of 
day,  and  from  the  sight  of  men,  may  perhaps  be  sought  and 
taken  thus.  But  a  man  like  himself,  who  appeared  daily  in 
the  places  of  public  resort  teaching  the  people,  without  arma 
or  armed  Attendants,  and  always  deporting  himself  peaceably 
and  quietly,  such  a  man  haa  a  right  to  a  different  kind  of 
treat  me  nt_from  the  officers  of  the  law.  They,  when  commis- 
eioned  to  arrest  such  a  one,  should  meet  him  in  the  places  of  his 
pnblic  walks,  and  there  serve  process  upon  him.  There  was 
no  need  in  his  case  of  a  posse,  much  less  of  an  armed  one.  A 
citizen  who  respects  the  government,  and  obeys  the  laws,  will 
not  resist  the  exercise  of  legal  authority.  Public  sentiment 
will  sustain  that  authority  when  rightly  exercised  ;  and  the 
same  public  sentiment  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  safeguard  of 
the  innocent  citizen,  of  which  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived,  i 
clandestine  seizure,  except  in  the  case  mentioned,  implies, 
therefore,  its  own  injustice.  It  is  tyrannical,  outrageons,  and 
very  likelj  irregular  and  unauthorized.  "And  are  ye  come 
out  as  against  a  thief?"  You  yourselves  are  doing  a  deed  of 
darkness  which  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  people. 

Thus  Jesus  speaks,  when  arrested,  on  the  matter  of  arrests. 
He  shows  the  right,  while  submitting  to  the  wrong.  He  de- 
fends justice  and  law  with  energy  and  abijity,  and  yields  op 
himself. 

He  was  now  several  hours  in  the  hands  of  those  who  loot 
him,  enduring  their  abuse  and  the  denial  of  Peter ;  and  then 
at  earliest  dawn  (Luke  xxii.  66),  was  placed  before  the  assem- 
bled Sanhedrim,  the  highest  Jewish  court.  This  court  consist- 
ed of  seventy  members,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  high 
priest.   (Uatth.  xzvi.  ST.) 

This  is  a  situation  entirely  new.  Jesus  is  alone  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies,  who  are  also  hisjudge8,who  thirst  for  his  blood, 
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aod  want  only  the  forms  of  law  to  cover  their  Tiolence.  It 
was  a  sitnatioD  calculated  to  appall  and  disconcert  a  prisoner. 
How  did  JesDB  act  in  this  trying  sitaation  ? 

There  was  manifest  at  once  an  awkward  position  of  aEEftire. 
The  court  was  constituted,  the  prisoner  was  at  the  bar,  but  no 
prosecutor  appeared  with  charges  ag»nst  him.  The  attention 
of  Jesna'  enemies  had  been  hitherto  engrossed  by  the  effort  to 
secure  his  person.  They  must  now  procure  material  for  an 
accuaatioQ.  The  quickest  method  appears  to  be,  to  interro- 
gate the  prisoner. 

"The  high  priest  then  aeked  Jesus  of  his  disciples  and  his 
doctrine.  Jesus  answered  him,  I  spake  openly  to  the  world : 
I  ever  tanght  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  temple  whither  the 
Jews  always  resort ;  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing.  Why 
askest  thou  me  1  ask  them  which  beard  me,  what  I  have  said 
unto  them  :  behold  they  know  what  I  said."  (John  xviii.  19-21.) 

These  first  words  of  Jesus  before  the  Jewish  court,  are 
mighty  in  legal  argument.  His  positions  are  these  :  A  pris- 
oner should  not  be  asked  to  inculpate  himself,  especially  one 
whose  whole  life  has  been  in  public  :  Those  who  have  seen 
and  heard  him  should  be  called  to  testify  concerning  him ; 
and  such  do  right  when,  being  called  on,  they  testify  to  facts: 
A  man's  past  life  should  be  his  defence  or  his  condemnation : 
A  court  ought  not  to  seek  by  interrogating  a  prisoner  for  new 
matter  of  accusation  :  Such  a  proceeding  is  malicious  and  ty- 
rannical. 

Thus  Jesus  planted  himself  on  great  principles  of  law  and 
justice,  exposed  the  illegality  and  wrong  of  which  the  Judge 
wea  gnilty,  and  challenged  the  production  of  competent  wit- 
nesses against  himself.  He, was  legally  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  was  so  manifest  and  so  embarrassing,  that  one  of 
the  subordinate  officers  slapped  Jesus  in  the  face,  or  on  the 
choek,  saying,  Answerest  thon  the  high  priest  so  ?  (John 
xviii.  22.)  Th^court  permitted  the  outrage.  Jesus,  not 
driven  from  his  propriety,  nor  confused  with  regard  to  his 
rights,  nor  deterred  from  maintaining  them,  but  quick  in  seiz- 
ing an  advantage,  exposing  a  wrong,  and  making  aretort,8aid. 
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"  If  I  hnve  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil :  but  if  well, 
wh7  smitast  tbon  me?"  (Jobs  zviii.  23.) 

Tbftt  is  :  If  wbat  he  bad  said  to  the  high  priest  was  wrong, 
it  would  farnish  the  desired  ground  for  a  charge.  Bear  wit- 
ness then  of  the  evil  I  have  beeu  guilty  of,  and  thereby  re- 
lieve the  embarrassment  of  the  court,  which  is  waiting  for  as 
accusation  against  me.  But  if  I  was  right,  then  your  blov 
was  unmerited,  and  was*  simple  abuse  of  a  prisoner,  who  i^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  court.  How  quick — how  pointed 
— «nd  legally  how  sileucing  I  Jesns  is  still  master  of  the  eil- 
uatton.  The  court  feels  it,  and  yielding  to  the  pressure,  adopis 
the  course  which  Jesna  pointed  out  as  the  right  one,  namelr, 
the  production  of  witnesses. 

"  Now  the  chief  prieste  and  elders,  and  all  the  council, 
sought  false  witness  against  Jesna,  to  pnt  him  to  death.  But 
found  none.  Yea,  though  many  false  witnesses  came,  ret 
found  they  none.  At  the  last,  came  two  false  witnesses,  and 
said.  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of  God 
and  to  build  it  in  three  days."  "  But  neither  so  did  their  witness 
agree  together."  (Matth.  xxvi.  59-61.    Markxiv.  69.) 

And  so  long  as  testimony  is  being  taken,  Jesus  is  sileal. 
He  has  o<^  objection  to  make.  And  he  has  no  occasion  to  in- 
terpose ;  for  the  whole  proceeding  breaks  down  of  itself. 
Among  the  thousands  who  have  daily  seen  and  heard  biin, 
two  witnesses  cannot  be  found  to  testify  as  to  one  word  or  act 
which  can  be  construed  into  a  crime.  The  effort  to  make  out 
an  accusation  in  this  way  is  necessarily  abandoned.  The 
prisoner  should  have  been  promptly  discharged. 

But  the  coort  does  not  mean  to  let  its  victim  escape.  The 
high  priest,  foiled  in  his  second,  returns  to  his  first  method  of 
procedure,  that,  namely,  of  interrogating  the  criminal.  "  AqJ 
the  high  priest  arose,  and  said  unto  him,  Answerest  thou  notib 
ing?  what  is  it  which  these  witness  against  thee?  But  Jesns 
held  his  peace."  (Matth.  ixvi.  62,  63.)  * 

Jesns'  silence  is  expressive — ^it  is  that  of  imassailable  right- 
He  had  three  good  reasons  for  not  answering.  First,  the  tea- 
timony  was  not  eustained,  as  this  new  resort  to  interrogatioa 
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of  the  prisoDer  admitted.  Secoad,  the  interrogatioD  itself  was 
wrong,  as  Jeens  had  showo  before.  Thirdly,  Jesus  knew  well 
its  artful  and  malicioas  design,  and  he  was  not  called  to  be 
the  tool  of  their  malice  against  himself.  "  So,  he  held  bis  peace 
and  answered  nothing."  (Mark  xiv.  61.)  He  understands  both 
the  proprieties  aud  the  expediencies  of  bia  situation. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Judge,  driven  to  extremity,  made  a  last 
effort. 

"  The  high  priest  answered  and  said  unto  him,  I  adjure  thee 
by  the  living  God  that  tbon  tell  us  whether  thoa  be  the  Christ 
the  Sod  of  God.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said :  nev- 
ertheless I  say  onto  yon,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of 
man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 
clonde  of  heaven.  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  say- 
ing. He  hath  spoken  blasphemy  :  what  further  need  have  we 
of  witnesses?  behold  now  ye  have  heard  his  blasphemy: 
what  think  ye  7  They  answered  and  said,  He  is  gailty  of 
death."  (Matth.  xxvi.  63-66.) 

If  we  look  at  the  conrse  of  Jesus,  in  this  last  scene  in  the 
Jewish  court,  simply  in  the  light  of  legal  rules,  we  may  feel 
some  difficulty.  He  had  been  interrogated  twice  before  by 
the  Judge :  the  first  time  he  objected,  the  second  time,  he 
said  nothing.  Now,  interrogated  a  third  time,  he  answers, 
and  his  answer  is  made  the  ground  of  his  condemnation.  We 
may  perhaps  say,  that  having  in  the  first  two  instances 
shown  the  right,  he,  in  the  third,  submits  to  the  wrong.  Leav- 
ing this  point  for  the  present,  we  notice  in  this  case  the  use 
of  a  jadicial  oath.  Jesus  was  put  under  oath,  and  answered 
his  judge  under  oath.  We  have  then  his  example  in  regard 
to  oatbs  in  courts  of  law,  in  answering  under  oath  at  the  bar 
of  justice,  in  speaking  the  truth  under  oath,  in  swearing  to 
one's  own  hurt,  and  altering  not.  We  may,  perhaps,  put  this 
answer  of  Jesus  in  the  category  of  the  confession  of  the  truth 
before  the  tribanals  of  persecnting  powers,  and  regard  it  as 
an  example  of  the  right  course  for  those  who  sboald  in  all 
ages  be  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  his  name's  sake. 
When  the  alternative  is  presented  (having  not  been  sought, 
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bnt  in  the  use  of  all  right  legal  means  avoided),  when  the  ne- 
cemty  comes  either  by  word  to  deny  the  troth,  or  by  silence 
to  disown  it,  or  boldly  to  confess  it  before  men,  then  the  dntj 
of  the  loyal  Christian  is  to  do  aa  Jesus  did — confess — though 
death  most  follow.  Thus  the  faithful  have  done  in  all  ages, 
having  Jesns'  example,  and  having  also  his  promise,  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  course  parsued  by  Jesns  at  this 
point  cannot  be  fully  explained,  either  by  the  roles  of  law,  or 
on  the  principle  of  the  open  confession  of  the  trath.  The  a^ 
tion  han,  wh  conceive,  a  higher  significance,  and  more  interestr 
ing  relations.  Take  Jesus  in  the  character  which  he  here 
claims,  as  Christ  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  what  are  the  parties 
and  the  situation  in  the  scene  before  as?  The  high  priestaof 
Aaron's  line  have  ran  their  career  as  figures  of  the  true.  The 
last  of  them  is  in  his  seat,  and  has  reached  the  last  momeDt 
and  the  last  valid  act  of  his  office.  He  is  now  to  give  place 
to  the  troe  and  eternal  High  Priest,  who  is  before  him  in 
the  person  of  the  prisoner.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  council  of  the  nation  is  in  formal  session,  having  beea 
called  tt^etber  to  act  in  this  very  case.  This  same  higb 
priest  had  shortly  before,  not  speaking  of  himself,  "  prophesied 
that  Jesns  shonld  die  for  that  nation  nod  for  all  the  people  of 
God."  (John  xi.  47-52,  and  xviii.  14.)  And  now,  also,  not 
speaking  of  himself,  nor  knowing  the  sacred  import  of  the  ac 
tion,  he  requires  Jesus,  swearing  "  by  the  living  God,"  to  say 
whether  he  is  the  Christ,  the  son  of  God.  Jesus  understaniii 
the  full  import  of  the  moment  and  the  action  :  He  therefore 
answers  with  an  explicit  affirmative,  declaring  himself  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.  'As  sncb  be  assumes  formally  before  tbem 
the  office  and  the  duties  of  bis  high  priesthood,  and  is  there- 
npon  adjudged  by  them  to  die,  ostensibly  as  a  blaepbemer, 
but  really  as  they  intend,  and  as  God  intends, "  for  the  people. 

If  this  view  of  the  transaction  be  correct,  there  was  reason 
enough  why  Jesns  should  answer  the  judge  even  according  to 
human  roles  of  inai^oration  and  inveetitore.    The  action  wu 
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not,  ID  the  atrict  sense,  a  legal  one,  but  la  the  highest  sense  an 
o£Bcial  and  governmental  one.  Thej  "were  made  priests 
without  an  oath,  but  this  with  an  oath,"  on  earth  as  well  as  in 
heaven. 

Jesus,  having  thus  formally  and  before  the  highest  authori- 
ties of  the  church,  taken  on  himself  his  priesthood,  submits 
quietly  to  the  consequence.  Having  beiio  condemned,  and 
barbarously  insulted  and  abused,  he  was  "  led  away  to  Pilate," 
the  Roman  (Governor,  th^it  the  sentence  of  the  eccleaiastical 
court  may  be  confirmed  and  executed  by  the  civil  power. 

Now,  therefore,  we  have  Jaaus  before  a  Boman  court,  there 
to  pass  again  through  the  ordeal  of  a  trial.  Itoman  law  and 
Somao  courts  of  law  stand  higher  than  those  of  any  other  an- 
cient people.  How  will  Jesus,  alone,  without  advocate  or 
counsel,  deport  himself  there  ? 

As  the  charge  of  blasphemy  against  Qod  will  not  weigh 
much  at  a  Boman  tribunal,  the  enemies  of  Jesus  dextroasly 
change  their  ground.  "  We  found  this  fellow  (they  say)  per- 
verting the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Giesar, 
saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ  a  king."  (Lake  xxiii.  2.) 

"  Then  Pilate  entered  into  the  judgment  hall,  and  called 
Jesus  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews? 
What  hast  thou  done  ?  Jesos  answered.  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world  :  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would 
my  servants  fight  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews  : 
but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence.  Pilate  therefore  said 
unto  him,  Art  thou  a  king  then  7  Jesus  answered,  Thon  say* 
est  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  the  world  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice. 
Pilate  saith  unto  him,  What'is  truth?  And  when  he  hadsaid 
this  be  went  out  again  unto  the  Jews,  and  saith  unto  them,  I 
find  in  him  no  fault  at  all."  (John  sviii.  33,  35-38.) 

This  interrc^tion  of  the  prisoner,  if  an  official  act  at  all, 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  preliminary  one :  the  process  itself 
is  spoken  of  (Matth.  xxvii.  12-14:)  Pilate's  object  in  the  in- 
quiry was  to  get  information  in  regard  to  the  case.    It  gave 
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Jesus  the  opportunity  to  make  known  his  true  character,  and 
80  bis  grounde  of  defence  against  the  charge  of  the  Jews ;  and 
he  need  the  opportunity  to  this  end.  Answering  in  the  free 
style  of  coDverBBtion,  he  appealed  to  his  appearance  and  his 
want  of  Bupporters.  Was  this  the  style  of  a  dangerous  pre- 
tender to  earthly  royalty?  He  was  a  king — but  not  of  an 
earthly  kingdom — not  one  who  interfered  with  existing  civil 
powers.  He  was  king  of  the  Truth — a  moral  and  religiona 
teacher — ready  to  be  the  guide  of  every  sincere  seeker  after 
truth. 

By  this  explanation  of  him^lf,  Jesus  relieved  the  mind  of 
his  Roman  judge  from  alt  grounds  of  suspicion.  He  set  liint- 
self  right  where  he  was  liable  to  be  miBundenitood  injnnously. 
His  kingship  was  a  nice  point  to  discuss  with  the  Roman  an- 
tUorities  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  making  it  understood.  Pilate, 
au  intelligeet  man  of  the  world,  acquainted  with  men  and  af- 
fciirs,  perhaps  not  altogether  unread  in  Greek  and  Roman  lit- 
erature, nor  entirely  unacquainted  with  schools  and  teachen 
of  philosophy  and  religion,  seeing  also  the  appearance  and 
bearing  of  his  prisoner,  understands  him  and  his  accnser^  en- 
tirely, knows  that  he  had  been  delivered  up  for  envy,  when 
entirely  innocent  of  all  seditious  designs,  and  going  out  to  the 
Jews,  declares  Jesus  free  of  all  fault.  Thus  Jesus  has  gained 
his  cause,  nay,  received  from  his  judge  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  hia  innocence. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  through  all  the  successive  scenes  of 
his  experience,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  being  delivered  to  be 
cruciBed,  Jesus  was  entirely  sileut.  Even  in  the  investigation 
proper,  "  accused  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  he  answered 
nothing."  (Matth.  xxvii.  12.)  And  when  Pilate  said,  "Hear- 
est  thou  not  how  many  things  they  witness  against  tUee," 
Jesus  "answered  him  to  never  a  word,  insomuch  that  the  goT- 
emor  marveled  greatly."  (Uatth.  xxvii.  18,  14.)  Ho  had  made 
his  cause  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  judge,  and  awaited  now  the 
proof  of  the  change  made  by  them,  or  its  rejection,  by  the 
judge  himself  in  accordance  with  his  previous  declaration,  or 
he  was  ready  for  the  issue  whatever  it  might  be.    Pilate  also 
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aent  him  to  Herod,  and  Herod  '■  questioned  with  him  in  many 
nords;  but  he  answered  nothing."  (Luke  xxiii.  9.)  There 
was  no  occasion  for  hia  speaking  ;  for  Pilate,  giving  a  history 
of  all  these  proceedings,  says,  "'I,  having  examined  him  before 
yon,  have  found  no  fanlt  in  this  man  touching  those  things 
whereof  ye  accuse  him  ;  no,  nor  yet  Herod  :  for  I  sent  you  to 
him  ;  and  lo,  nothing  worthy  of  death  is  found  in  him."  (Lnke 
xxiii.  14,  15.)  The  judge  himself  becomes  an  earnest  pleader 
in  his  behalf.  He  offers  to  chastise  him  for  their  gratification, 
and  then  release  him  (Luke  xxiii.  16)  ;  endeavors  to  take  ad- 
vaiitage  in  his  behalf  of  the  custom  of  releasing  a  prisoner  at 
the  feant  (John  xviit.  39) ;  and  foiled  in  this,  spake  "a  third 
time,  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done?  I  have  fonnd  no  cause 
of  death  in  him ."  (Luke  xxiii.  22.)  And  Qnally, "  he  took  water 
and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  inno- 
cent of  the  blood  of  this  just  person."  (Matth.  xxvii.  24.) 
Certainly  one  on  trial  thus  acquitted,  defended,  pleaded  for 
by  his  judge,  need  not  say  a  word  in  his  own  defence. 

But  Jestis  did  speak  once  more  in  answer  to  Pilate,  in  a  final 
interview,  which  also  appears  to  have  been  no  part  of  the 
proper  legal  proceedings.  The  Jews,  seeing  Pilate  so  unwil- 
ling, to  carry  out  their  wishes,  bring  every  possible  means  to 
bear  upon  him,  and  ui^e  with  the  rest  their  own  condemna- 
tion of  him  for  blasphemy.  "We  have  a  law,  and  by  oar  law 
he  otight  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  son  of  God." 
(John  xix.  7.)  Pilate,  awe-struck  at  this  high  claim  of  the  pris- 
oner, "  went  again  into  the  judgment  hall  and  saith  unto  Jesns, 
Whence  art  thou?  But  Jeans  gave  him  no  answer."  Then 
saith  Pilate  unto  him,  Speakest  thon  not  unto  me?  Eoowest  . 
thoa  not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power 
to  release  theo  ?  Jesus  answered,  Thou  conldst  have  no  power 
at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above : 
therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater 
sin,"  (John  xix.  8-11.) 

Jesus  replied  not  at  first,  for  the  question  of  the  judge 
seemed  to  be  a  reopening  of  the  case  which  he  himself  had  so 
emphatically  closed.     The  judge  may  swerve  from  the  right 
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role  of  procedare,  Jesos  vill,  by  his  sileDce,  both  maintain  the 
right  himself,  and  give  a  lesson  to  the  judge.  A.  pmanei  ac- 
quitted, has  nothing  to  do  but  await  his  discharge.  At  thig 
silence  of  Jeeus,  Pilate  coolly  reminds  him  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  treat  his  jndge  with  deference,  as  bis  life  and  death 
were  in  his  power.  Jesus  now  replies,  but  not  as  a  party  en 
trial,  nor  simply  as  a  party  acquitted,  but  almost  aa  the  Fioal 
Judge  of  all.  "  God,  by  bis  providence,  has  put  me  in  your 
hand,  and  for  the  exercise  of  your  power  you  are  responsible 
to  him,  and  guilty  too.  But  they  are  more  guilty  who  are 
using  yoo  and  your  power  to  eSect  my  death."  A  reply  this, 
dignified,  eolemn  and  tender;  a  warning  to  hta  jndge,  who 
was  just  then  yielding  to  pressure  contrary  to  his  conscience ; 
a  protest  against  the  whole  proceeding  aa  malicious,  and  un- 
just ;  and  thns  a  fit  close  of  that  which  Jesns  saw  fit  to  do 
and  to  Buy,  when  taken  and  tried  and  condemned  by  the  ec- 
clesiaetical  and  the  civil  coarts. 

In  order  now  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  the  facta  re- 
viewed as  they  hear  upon  the  object  of  our  inquiry,  we  miMt 
keep  in  mind  that  Jesus  did  not,  in  these  proceedings,  act 
simply  in  the  character  of  a  citizen  at  the  bar  of  justice.  Even 
as  such  he  might  prefer,  as  have  many  other  good  men,  to 
sacrifice  personal  rights  and  interests  f&r  the  sake  of  objects 
deemed  by  him  more  important.  Also,  tbongb  in  the  haoda 
of  his  enemies,  he  still  acted  upon  occasion,  as  healer  and 
spiritual  guide  of  men.  As  High  Priest  alao,  nay,  as  the 
Lamb  of  Ood,  self-devoted  to  sacrifice,  he  must  present  him- 
self to  our  view  in  these  scenes  in  aspects  and  acts  extra-l^^, 
and  that  too  in  closest  connection  with  those  which  are  of  a  strict- 
ly l^al  character.  It  was,  for  instance,  no  part  of  his  plan 
to  secure  a  final  release.  His  words  to  Peter,  when  being 
found,  "The  cup  which  my  Father  giveth  me,  shall  I  not  drink 
it?"  show  that  he  knew  and  accepted  his  fate.  The  higher 
objects  and  bearings  of  the  suSerings  and  acts  of  Jesns  Christ 
almost  overshadow,  by  their  importance  and  interest, 'these 
which  we  are  considering. 
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But  Trith  all  the  abatements  and  modifications  from  these 
and  other  canees,  the  fact  of  a  contrdling  inflneDce  of  the 
great  niles  and  principles  of  criminal  law  in  the  coarse  of 
JeBos  in  hiB  arrest  and  trials,  ia,  I  think,  manifest.  He  does 
not  appear  in  the  history  as  a  helpless  sufferer  accepting 
whatever  maj  come ;  nor  yet  as  a  legal  novice  in  the  hands  of 
shrewd  and  practiced  men-at-law.  He  lays  hold  at  each  point 
of  the  great  principles  and  rnlea  of  law  applicable  to  the  case, 
and  presents  and  nrges  them  with  effect,  exposing  thereby 
the  wrong  coarse  of  his  captors  and  of  his  jndgea.  The  points 
he  makds,  embrace  in  fact  the  elements  of  a  trne  legal  de- 
fence. Not  once  does  he  take  a  position  which  ia  legally 
wrong.  If  he  fails  to  press  any  point  of  law  to  the  utmost 
extent  in  his  own  behalf,  it  was  not  because  he  had  not  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  ability.  He  was,  as  has  already 
been  said,  master,  legally,  of  the  situation. 

Snch,  then,  are  the  facta  as  they  appear  in  the  history. 
Jesas  understood,  approved  and  aaed  in  bia  own  case  the 
great  principles  and  rnlea  of  criminal  law  which  are  fonnd  em- 
bodied in  the  judicial  aystems  of  the  civilized  world. 

Now,  if  this  was  bo,  we  may  reasonably  aak,  How  is  the  past 
to  be  explained  ?  "  How  knew  this  man  the  law,  having  never 
learned?"  Q-rown  np  among  the  peasants  of  Galilee,  having 
associated  all  hia  life  with  the  common  people,  a  healer  and 
religions  teacher,  a  man  of  peace,  having  probably  never  be- 
fore been  in  a  court  of  justice,  "  whence  had  thia  man  this 
wisdom?" 

They  who  cherish  a  deep  reverence,  and  a  sincere  admira- 
tion for  the  law,  its  principles  and  iustitntiona,  may  perhaps 
find  that  our  examination  throws  new  light  on  the  character 
and  the  origin  of  the  man  of  Nazareth:  and  those  who  believe 
that  "  Jeans  is  the  Son  of  God,"  may,  from  the  course  which 
he  purBQed  when  taken  and  tried,  be  led  to  just  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  law  and  ita  inatitutions.  He  evidently  came 
not  to  destroy  the  civil  law — ^nay,  by  his  example  and  conduct 
be  eatabliahed  the  law.  In  connection  with  all  his  other 
teachings  and  works  of  wisdom,  power  and  love,  while  on  the 
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eartb,  we  have  his  instrnctioDB  here  also,  and  as  to  all  other 
points  they  are  worthy  of  the  Soq  of  God,  the  Maker  and  Ruler 
and  €nal  Judge  of  men. 

This  side  of  the  character,  and  this  part  of  the  history  and 
teaching  of  Christ,  deserve  a  fuller  study  and  an  abler  expo- 
sition. Many  just  remarks  on  the  subject  lie  scattered  in  oar 
biblical  and  Christian  literature  ;  bnt  the  whole  ground  should 
be  examined,  and  the  materials  digested  by  a  master  hand. 
A.  Christian  lawyer,  one  familiar  with  the  principles  and  an- 
tiquities of  his  profession,  and  also  at  home  in  biblical  studies, 
might  thus  assist  the  exegesis  of  the  Bible  in  one  of  its  most 
interesting  parts,  and  do  honor  both  to  the  civil  law,  and  to 
the  character  and  perfection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Am.    m.— THE    SANDWICH    ISLANDS    MiaSION,     AND    ITS 
CALUMNIATORS. 
By  Bbv.  Joseph  Tr4CT,  D.D. 

In  the  year  1810,  there  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  England, 
a  volnme  of  190  octavo  pages,  entitled  :  "A  Reply  to  the 
Calumnies  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  against  Oxford  ;  contain- 
ing an  Account  of  Studies  pursued  at  that  University."  No 
author's  name  graced  the  title-page ;  but  it  was  well  under- 
stood to  be  the  work  of  a  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  Univer- 
sity, and  to  be  published  with  the  approbation  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Faculty. 

The  Review  had  said — alluding  to  Oxford — "  Where  the 
dictates  of  Aristotle  are  still  listened  to  as  infallible  decrees, 
or  where  the  infancy  of  science  is  mistaken  for  its  maturity, 
the  mathematical  sciences  have  never  flourished,  and  the 
scholar  has  no  means  of  advancing  beyond  the  mere  elements 
of  Geometry."  And  yet  it  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  in 
its  rejoinder  ;  "  We  are  aware  that  Oxford  has  to  boaat  of 
Wallis,  Gregory  and  Halley  among  ita  Professors,  and  that  a 
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snccessor  worthy  of  them  ib  still  found  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity." The  Review  had  bIbo,  in'  critciziiig  an  Oxford  edition 
of  Strabo,  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  Greek  scolarship  of 
that  TJniversity. 

Should  not  the  vast  services  which  Oxford  had  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  good  learning  for  a  thousand  years,*  the  names 
of  8uch  professors  as  Wallis,  Gregory  and  Halley,  and  the 
acknowledgment  that  they  had  then  "  a  snccessor  worthy  of 
them,"  have  been  a  safficient  reply  to  such  a  "  calumny  ?" 
So  many  would  have  .reasoned  ;  but  Oxford  thought  it  betteV 
to  defend  herself  by  a  formal,  printed  and  published  reply. 

We  assume  that  this  is  a  respectable  precedent.  We  assume 
also,  that  "His  Grace  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,"  "His 
Grrtce  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Honolulu,"  and  their  associates, 
when  they  address  public  meetings,  and  write  under  their  own 
signatnres,  professing  to  state  facts,  are  as  likely  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  to  injure  those  against  whom  they  bear  witness, 
as  anonymous  writers  in  a  Scotch  review.  If  these  assump- 
tions are  correct,  we  are  fully  justified  in  replyitig  to  the 
"  calnmnies  "  of  their  "  Graces  "  against  the  American  Mission 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  even  though  the  good  character  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  good  influence  of  their  labors  are  as 
notorious  as  was  the  existence  of  respectable  scholarship  at 
Oxford  in  1810.  We  tender  this  as  our  apology  to  our 
readers,  for  laying  before  them  some  proofs  of  facts  which 
have  long  been  well  known  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  and 
to  the  missionaries,  for  writing  anything  which  may  be  made 
to  seem  to  imply,  thnt  their  characters  need  any  defense. 

But  are  the  calumnies  against  that  mission  of  safGcent  im* 
portance,  in  respect  to  the  matters  charged,  to  justify  a  reply? 

Bishop  Staley,  of  Honolulu,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Pastoral 
Address,  "  delivered  in  his  church  on  new  years  day,  1865," 
saye,  that  the  "  Hawaiiiin  type  "  of  "  piety,"  taught  by  that 
-mission,  is  "a  species  of  unctuous  cant  and  glib  familiarity 

'Oxford  clftlma  to  bare  baen  Tounded  io  A.D.  S03,  ani  revived,  aftar  the 
Duiiah  Wan,  bj  Alfred,  In  A.D.  866. 
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with  sacred  expreasiooe,  having  no  hold  on  the  moral  being." 
(p.  44).  He  aaserta  that  "  there  was  leas  of  the  fearful  prac- 
tice of  polyandry  and  the  cormption  of  girls  in  the  heathen 
than  in  the  Christian  days  of  this  people,"  and  adds:  "The 
change  for  the  worse,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  Paritaniem."  (p.  61).  In  an  address  in  the  church 
of  the  Incarnation,  in  New  York,  he  is  reported,  in  one  of  ^e 
newspapers  of  that  city,  to  have  said,  that  "  the  morality  of 
the  Islands  in  Chriittian  days  is  tea  times  worse  than  it  wae 
under  heathenism."  Being  called  to  account  for  that  aasertion. 
he  published  a  card,  denying  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  and 
claimed  to  have  said  onlyaboat  the  same  that  we  have  quoted 
from  his  Pastoral  Address.  Upon  this,  the  reporter  pubhcly 
re-affirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  report,  and  in  that  form  it  has 
gone  out  to  the  world,  as  Bishop  Staley's  testimony  concerning 
the  mission.  A.nd  the  CotonicU  Churck  Journal  asserts  that 
the  labors  of  our  Missionaries  have  "  ended  in  fitilure,  so  fu- 
ss the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  Hawaiians  is 
concerned."* 

If  these  statemente  are  true, — if  they  ecre  not  "  calumnies," 
the  missioQ  is  a  failure,  a  sham,  and  a  nuisance.  If  they  are 
believed,  the  reputation  of  the  mission,  and  ita  usefulness,  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  its  reputation,  are  at  an  end.  In  respect 
to  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the  charges,  then,  the  call  for  a 
reply  is  as  complete  as  it  possibly  can  be. 

In  claiming  that  the  good  character  and  usefulnoss  of  tiiat 
mission  are  as  evident  as  that  there  is  respectable  scholarship 
at  Oxford,  we  do  not  state  the  case  too  strongly.  Look  at  the 
facts :  and  first,  in  respect  to  religion. 

When  the  first  missionaries  arrived,  in  April,  1820,  the 
people  of  these  Islands  had,  outwardly,  no  religion.  They 
bad  been  idolaters  ;  but  they  had  discarded  their  idols,  burned 
or  torn  down  their  temples,  and  abolished  the  whole  system  as 
a  visible  institution  ;  and  they  bad  adopted  nothing  in  its  place. 
The  superstitions  connected  with  their  former  idolatry  still 

•  Jburanl  for  Jul;,  1866,  page  S67. 
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hanoted  their  miadB,  and  tortnred  their  hearts,  and  debasect 
their  morals. 

The  Hiasiooaries  began  their  worlc.  In  three  years,  thay 
received  one  coavert,  Keopnolanl,  to  the  communion  of  the 
chnrch.  At  the  end  of  twelve  years,  they  hEid  received  577  ; 
in  the  next  ten  years,  29,661 ;  in  the  next  ten  years;  12,326  -, 
and  in  the  next  ten,  8,802.  No  one  who  has  any  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  collecting  statistics,  will  stippose  that  these 
numbers  are  perfectly  accurate  ;  bnt  they  are  as  nearly  so  as 
carefally  compiled  statistics  nsnally  are,  and  any  inacnracy 
in  them  mnat  be  too  small  to  affect  the  argument.  These 
numbers,  added  together,  make  51,556  admissions  to  full  com- 
munion. Meanwhile,  in  forty  yeare,  the  deaths  of  communi- 
cants reported  and  recorded  had  been  more  than  '20,000 ; 
about  8,000  had  been  ex>communicated,  many  of  whom  had 
not  been  restored  to  the  communion ;  and  about  1,500  bad,  with- 
oat  change  of  faith  or  practice,  been  formed  into  a  distinct 
oi^anization. 

In  1850,  according  to  an  official  census,  the  native  popula- 
tion was  82,203.  According  to  the  average  annoal  rate  of 
diminution  for  fourteen  years  then  ending,  it  was  85,691  in 
1848.  The  number  of  communicants  that  year  was  23,796,  or 
27-77  to  100  of  the  whole  native  population.  Galcnlatiog  on 
the  same  principle,  the  native  popaiation  in  1856  was  69,051. 
The  communicants  were  23,652,  or  34-25  in  a  100.  On  the 
same  principle,  we  find  the  native  population  in  1863  to  have 
been  65,653.  The  communicants  were  then,  counting  the 
1,500  seceders  mentioned  above,  21,179,  or  82-26  in  100. 

And  here  it  seems  expedient  to  mention  expressly,  what  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  Puritan  churches  know  already,  that 
these  commanicants  were  not  perBons  who  had  merely  been 
baptized,  and  therefore  counted  as  chnrch  members.  The 
number  who  had  been  baptized,  including  the  children  of  oom- 
manicants,  was  much  greater.  Nor  were  they  merely  per- 
eons  who,  after  b^tism,  had  learned  to  repeat  certain  forms 
of  words,  and  practice  or  submit  to  certain  ceremonies.  Tbey 
were  all  of  them  persons  who,  after  examination,  had  been 
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deemed  by  the  churcbes  to  be  persooB  epiritnallj  renewed  io 
the  temper  of  their  minds ;  meu  and  women  who  bad  given 
sQch  accounts  of  their  own  thoughts  aod  feehnga  in  respect  to 
themaelvea  and  religion,  tliat  they  appeared  to  the  communi- 
cants, who  were  their  neighbors,  and  knew  their  characters 
for  intelligeace  and  veracity,  to  have  repented  of  their  nina, 
and  to  have  believed  on  the  Lord  Jeens  Christ,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures require  in  order  to  salvation,  and  to  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  that  change  by  Puritan  etrtctness  of 
morals  and  Puritan  bahita  of  devotion,  and  who,  after  their 
admission,  continued  to  exhibit  the  same  evidence  of  Puritan 
piety — as  otherwise  they  would  have  been  cut  off  by  excom- 
munication. 

To  these,  in  order  to  estimate  the  whole  number  of  Protes- 
tantB  in  connection  with  the  mission,  must  be  added  the  num- 
ber, often  large,  especially  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  ex- 
hibited some  indications  of  piety,  bat  in  whom,  in  their  owd 
judgment, or  that  of  the  church,  the  evidences  of  r^eneration 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  their  admissioa 
to  the  communion.  We  mast  add,  also,  large  nnmbers  of  those 
who,  though  not  supposed  by  themselves  or  others  to  hare 
been  the  subjects  of  any  spiritual  change,  yet  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  missionaries,  were  more 
or  less  punctual  in  attendance  on  their  instructions,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  members  of  their  congregations.  And  yet 
again,  we  must  add  the  yet  unregenerate  children  of  the  com- 
municants, who  had  generally  been  baptized,  and  the  yet  on- 
baptized  children  of  the  other  classes  just  mentioned. 

According  to  Dr.  Mullen's  "  Statistical  Tables  for  India  and 
Ceylon  in  1862,"  quoted  by  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  the  native  Chris- 
tians were  153,S16 ;  communicants,  30,249,  or  19-66  in  100. 
In  the  missions  with  which  Mr.  Ellis  himself  has  been  connect- 
ed, the  communicants  have  been  20  or  25  in  100  of  the  "  adhe- 
rents to  Christianity"  as  taught  by  these  missions.  In  New 
England  Puritan  parishes  generally,  we  believe  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  parisliioners,  including  children, are  com- 
municants.   In  many,  the  proportion   is  much  less.    Assnm- 
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ing  one-third  oa  the  proportion  of  communicants  to  "  adhe- 
rents," or  "nati\e  Christians,"  the  whole  number  of  natives 
bonnected  with  the  miesionft  must  have  been  71,388  out  of  a 
native  population  of  85,691  in  1848.  In  1856,  it  must,  on  the 
same  assumption,  have  been  70,956,  while  the  native  popula- 
tion was  only  69,051  ;  so  that  more  than  one-third  must  then 
have  been  communicants.  In  1863,  the  number  of  "  native 
Christians"  connected  with  both  branches  of  the  mission  must 
have  been  63,537,  out  of  a  native  population  of  65,653  ;  leav- 
ing 2,U6  natives  not  under  the  instruction  of  the  mission. 
Evidently  in  1856,  there  had  been  lai^e  additions  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  communicants,  including  many  whom  it  was  after- 
wards found  necessary  to  excommunicate.  In  1865,  the  com- 
municants, further  reduced  by  deaths  and  excommunications, 
were  reported  as  being  17,521.  Counting  both  branches,  and 
supposing  both  to  have  diminished  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  whole  number  was  18,855,  out  of  a  native  population  of 
63,699,  or  29-6  in  100.  The  "native  Christians"  connected 
with  both  branches  must  have  been  about  66,565,  if  the  com- 
mnnicants  were  only  one-third  of  them ;  leaving  7,134  not  . 
under  the  instrnction  of  the  Puritan  missionaries  ;  either  Ro- 
man Catholicf),  or  Mormons,  or  adherents  of  the  new  "Reform- 
ed Catholic  church,"  or  unconnected  with  any  church.  Prob- 
ably, however,  many  of  them  were  persons  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated, but  wer^  still  under  the  care  of  the  mis«ion. 

We  repeat  the  remark,  that  these  statistics  mny  be  slightly 
inaccurate.  Among  the  communicants,  some,  though  very 
few,  may  have  been  of  foreign  birth.  Some  admissions,  ex- 
communications and  death.",  may  have  failed  to  be  promptly 
recorded  or  reported.  There  may  have  been  errors  in  the 
official  census  taken  by  the  government.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suspect  aiiy  greater  errors  than  usually  attend  official 
statistics,  collected  and  published  in  good  faith.  They  show, 
beyond  plausible  cavil,  that  the  people  of  the  Ishinds  bad  very 
generally  attached  themselves  to  the  Puritan  missionaries  as 
their  religions  teachers,  and  that  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  communicants  in  the  churches ;  members 
of  these  Puritan  churches,  "  in  good  and  regular  standing." 
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Wbatever  any  may  think  of  Paritanism,  wbether  it  be  good 
or  bad,  tbe  gospel  of  Christ  or  "  another  goBpeV  the  mieuon 
had  been  snccessfiil  in  teaching  it.  The  mi^onarifiB,  and 
those  nrho  aoetained  them,  believed  it  to  be  tbe  gospel  of 
Christ  in  its  purest  and  most  efficient  form.  Their  object 
was,  to  bring  those  lalaadors  to  a  hearty  adoption  of  it  sb 
their  religion,  as  the  best  means  of  promotingtheir  well-being, 
both  in  time  and  in  eternity.  By  the  blessing  of  God  on  their 
labors,  as  they  believed,  and  not  by  the  help  of  the  Devil, 
tbey  had  brooght  nearly  tbe  whole  population  of  the  Islands 
to  think  it  worth  learning,  and  put  themselves  nnder  their  in- 
stmction,  and  nearly  one-third,  a  proportion  scarcely  parallel- 
ed in  tbe  history  of  missions,  so  to  adopt  it  as  to  produce,  in 
the  jndgmect  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  a  radical 
change  of  character.  Their  enterprise,  in  respect  to  its  msia 
object,  instead  of  having  been  a  failare,  has  been  a  most  re- 
markable snccess. 

And  this  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  a  most 
violent,  tmscmpalons  and  persistent  opposition.  From  tbe 
beginning,  it  had  been  opposed  by  immoral  foreigners,  chiefly 
Bnglish  and  American,  becaose  tbey  hated  the  Pnritan  mo- 
rality which  it  practiced  and  taoght.'  It  was  opposed  by  some 
British  subjects,  becanse  it  was  American  and  not  British,  awl 
its  success,  they  feared,  might  promote  American  inter^t3,to 
the  detriment  of  British. 

Through  their  procurement,  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  was 
commenced  in  1827.  Tbe  Jesait  missionaries,  according  to 
their  own  official  reports,  published  in  tbe  "  Anoala  of  the  Pro- 
pagation of  tbe  Faith,"  manned  to  land  and  remain  on  tbe 
Islands  by  fraud  and  duplicity  from  the  first ;  and  after  soma 
of  them  had  been  sent  to  their  brethren  in  Califbroin,  pe^ 
mission  for  their  residence  was  extorted  from  the  govemment 
.  by  French  cannon.  They  have  always  been  the  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  opposers  of  tbe  American  mission.  Bow  many 
proselytes  they  have  made,  we  have  no  means  of  estimating- 
From  their  own  account  of  their  own  ebaracter  for  veracity, 
just  mentioned,  it  is  obvious  that  no  relianoe  can  be  placed  <Hi 
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their  statemeots.  Tbeycomit,  as  "  Catholics,"  all  whom  they 
have  baptized,  and  baptize  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  that 
rite  from  t^em,  whatever  may  be  their  characters.  Such  is 
their  practice  everywhere  and  always.  Since  that  misaion 
was  commenced,  the  "  Aanala  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith" 
haa  given  an  acconot  of  Bome  tbouaandsof  infants,  made  Cath- 
olics in  the  interior  of  China,  by  a  proceea  which  it  prononn- 
ced  "beautifnl."  Certain  women,  whose  religion  was  not 
known  to  their  neighbors,  professed  skill  in  medicine ;  and 
when  an  infant  appeared  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  present- 
ed themselves,  and  requested  permisaton,  which  was  readily 
granted,  to  perform  a  short  ceremony,  to  eusare  the  favorable 
effect  of  their  medioiue.  The  ceremony  consisted  in  repeat- 
ing the  form  of  baptism  in  I^tin,  which  none  present  nnder- 
stood,  and  eprinkling  a  little  water  on  the  sick  child.  In  this 
way,  according  to  the  *' Anuala,"  the  souls  of  many  thooaands 
of  infants  had  been  saved  within  a  few  years.  Of  oonr^e,  if 
any  of  these  infants  lived,  they  were  counted  as  members  of 
the  Soman  Catholic  church,  thongh  neither  they  nor  their 
neighbors  saspeoted  it.  How  many  such  "beautiful"  bap- 
tisms may  have  been  performed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  we 
Know  not.  We  know  that  some  have  joined  them  who  had 
been  ezcommnnicated  from  the  Puritan  oharcbes  for  immoral- 
ity, and  some  who  could  not  gain  admission  to  them  ;  and  such 
have  taken  their  children  with  them.  If  they  bave  made  any 
other  proselytes,  the  &ct  has  not  come  to  our  knowledge.  Their 
bishop,  in  1862,  reckoned  the  whole  population  at  69,000,  of 
whom  23,000  were  "  Catholics,"  23,000  "  heretics,"  and  28,000 
"infidels."*  By  "heretics,"  he  evidently  means  communi- 
cants in  the  Puritan  cborclies,  whose  number  he  has  given 
with  an  approach  towards  accuracy  aimsoal  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  missionary.  The  other  members  of  the  Puritan  con- 
gregations are  his  23,000  "  infidels."  Thus  be  gives  the  Pari- 
tans  two-thirda  of  the  population,  and  claims  one-third  for  his 

■  According  to  uotLer  atotement,  CttiiolieB,  18^00,  Heretlei,  18,500,  Infldels, 
13,300. 
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own  cbnrch ;  a  clsim  utterly  incredible,  QDless  on  the  gnppnsl- 
tioD  of  nnmerotiB  secret  b^iptisma,  like  thoBC  in  China.  The 
moat  credible  estimate  that  we  hare  seen,  makes  the  Komaa- 
ists  aboat  one-tenth  as  numerouA  aa  the  Proteatante :  aay  five 
or  six  thouaand. 

Mncb  later,  wu  know  not  the  exact  date,  came  the  UormoGs. 
Their  leading  man  in  October,  1861,  officially  reported  the 
Bomber  of  Mormon  adults  at.  3,580,  besides  1,000  nnbaptiud 
minora  over  aeven  yeara  of  age.  A.8  their  principal  eettlement 
is  on  the  amall  grazing  island  of  Lanai,  which,  in  1860,  ha'i 
only  646  inhabitants,  having  increased  46  in  seven  years,  his 
statement  most  be  an  enormooa  exaggeration.  Perhaps » 
many,  by  eatimate,  had  at  some  time  heard  Hormon  eldei^ 
preach,  or  had  traded  with  Mormons,  or  done  somethieg  else 
for  which  they  were  claimed  and  counted. 

Yet  it  ia  plain  that,  after  deducting  the  probable  number 
of  Romaniate  and  Mormons  from  the  whole  native  population, 
the  remainder  will  not  be  three  times  the  namber  of  Fnrilan 
communicanta.  Of  the  eight  or  nine-tentha  of  the  native  pop- 
nlation  of  the  Islanda,  who  coald  not  be  enticed  away  frDoi 
the  instruction  of  the  Paritan  misaionaries,  more  than  one- 
third  were  membera  of  Puritan  churches, "  in  good  and  regular 
standing."  A.s  we  have  already  stated,  they  bad  been  admit- 
ted after  examination  as  to  their  character  for  religious  knoci- 
edge,  piety  and  morality,  and  had  practiced  Puritan  piett 
and  morality  so  far  aa  not  to  be  excommunicated ;  tboU|.'t 
the  discipline  had  been  so  severe  as  to  excommuniratc 
about  8,000  of  those  who  had  been  admitted ;  bo  severe  tha: 
some  of  those  Puritan  missionaries  themselves,  on  reflecti  '' 
feared  that  it  had  been  too  strict ;  so  severe  that  the  mali^ 
ers  of  the  mission  hold  it  up  to  public  abhorrence,  as  impo^ic; 
unveasonable  and  intolerable  restraints  on  the  inclinatiaiis >': 
the  people.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  the  extent  to  wbici. 
the  Puritan  mission  had,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  and  cqe 
petition,  secured  the  conBdence  of  the  people,  and  in  th 
power  of  its  teachings  over  the  minda  and  lives  of  its  adbi 
rents,  the  mission  had  been  remarkably  successful ;  immeDK^ 
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more  successFal  thao  any  missioD  attempted  bj'  ita  assailants 
dares  pretend  to  htive  been.  The  facts  leave  do  opening  for 
HDj  objection  against  the  misaion's  work,  except  objections 
against  Puritaniam  itself. 

Next,  what  have  been  the  facta,  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  mieaioD  on  morals  ? 

If  the  morals  of  Puritanism  are  better  than  those  of  Heathen- 
ism, what  baa  already  been  ^hown  iaaenfficient  answer.  The 
facts  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  people  maintain  their  regnlar 
standing  in  the  Puritan  churches,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
ceded etrtctneas  of  their  discipline,  and  that  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  two-thirde  are  firm  adherents  of  the 
Paritan  teachera,  show  a  moral  influence  very  great  and  very 
beneflctal.    But  we  need  not  rely  on  thia  exclusively. 

When  the  mission  commenced,  idolatry  had  been  demoral- 
izing  this  people  for  many  centuries,  and  was  nipidly  ex- 
tioguishing  it  in  the  poison  of  its  own  vices.  They  bad  no 
idea  of  any  Qod  who  loves  righteousness  and  hates  iniquity, 
and  of  coarse,  no  idea  of  a  future  retribution  for  good  or  evil 
deeds.  "  The  long  darkness  of  heathenism  had  swept  away 
both  the  idea  and  the  name  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  had 
effectually  annihilated  from  their  minds  all  bis  attribatea, 
leavingnojustnotionofholineaSijustice,  love  or  mercy,  and  had 
buried  in  oblivion  every  term  expressive  of  even  the  simple 
sentiments  of  honesty  and  morality."  Their  langut^e  "  was  in- 
capable of  expressing,  without  much  ambiguity  and  confusion, 
the  common  notions  of  right  and  wrong."*  Their  only  rule 
of  action,  except  their  own  inclinations,  was  the  "  thonght," 
that  ill,  the  expreaaed  will,  of  some  chief,  or  the  fear  of  some 
enemy.  Qaming,  drunkenneas,  theft,  robbery  and  murder 
were  common.  The  licenttoua  intercourse  of  the  sexea  was 
unbounded.  Men  had  several  wives  at  the  same  time,  Snd 
wives  several  husbands  ;  and  both  changed  them  at  their 
pleasure.  Thia  licentiousness  was  not  introduced  by  foreign- 
ers.    The  first  discoverers  found  it  there.     Some  of  the  male ' 
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chiefs  proposed  to  get  the  iroa  on  board  of  the  ships  by  rob- 
bery ;  but  Eamakahelei,  a  womaD  of  high  rank,  proposed 
another  way  to  obtain  it.  She  sent  her  own  daoghter,  Sele- 
mahoalani,  and  other  women  on  board,  to  get  it  by  "grati- 
fying "  the  etraogers.  And  thaa  this  Ticioos  interconrse  with 
foreigners  began.  Capt.  Cook  was  desirous  to  prevent  it ;  but, 
"  if  the  discipline  of  his  own  crew  coald  have  been  stricilj 
enforced,  the  eagerness  of  the  women  was  not  to  be  repressed."* 
So  thoroughly  imbued  was  the  native  mind  with  this  vice,  that 
neither  men  nor  women  conld  refuse  an  invitation  to  practice 
it,  withont  feeling  that  the  refusal  was  an  act  of  meanness,  to 
be  ashamed  of.t  As  might  be  expected  when  such  were  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  infanticide  was  common.  "  It  is  estimated 
by  foreigners  who  came  first  among  the  people,  and  had  tbe 
best  opportunity  of  jadging,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  tbe 
infants  bom,  perished  by  the  hands  of  their  own  parents."} 

An  important  witness,  long  resident  among  them,  and  with 
good  means  of  information,  thus  sums  up  "  the  Haw^ian  char 
acter  in  its  general  caste,"  admittiug,  however,  a  few  "in- 
stances of  a  better  disposition  :" 

"  From  childhood,  no  pure  social  affections  were  incalcated. 
Existence  was  due  rather  to  accident  than  design.  If  spared 
by  a  parent's  hand,  a  boy  lived  to  become  the  victim  of » 
priest,  an  offering  to  a  blood-loving  duty,  or  to  experience  a 
living  death  from  preternatural  fears ;  a  slave  not  only  to  his 
own  superstitions,  but  to  the  terrors  and  caprices  of  bis  chief- 
He  was  not  to  know  freedom  either  in  life  or  property  ;  but  in 
its  stead  a  pitiless  tyranny,  reaping  where  it  had  not  sown. 
To  him  existed  no  social  circle  to  purify  by  kindly  affections ; 
no  moral  teachings  enkindled  a  love  of  truth ;  no  revelation 
cheered  his  earthly  course,  or  brightend  his  future  hopes. 
Theft,  lying,  dnrnkenoess,  revelling,  treachery,  revenge,  lewd- 
ness, infanticide  and  murder  were  familiar  to  his  youth,  and 
too  often  became  the  practice  of  hia  manhood.  Guilt  was 
measured  by  enccess  or  failure.    Justice  was  but  retaliation, 

■  Jurea,  p.  57.    BiDghun,  p.  SI.       f  IHbble,  p.  liT.       f  Dibble,  p.  US, 
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and  tbe  taw  arrayed  each  man's  hand  against  his  brother. 
Games  and  amusements  were  but  means  of  gambling  and 
sensnat  ezcitemeDt.  An  individual  selGshness  vrhich  sought 
present  gratification,  momentary  pleasure  or  lasting  re^nlts, 
regardless  of  unholy  measures  or  instruments,  was  the  all-pre- 
dominating passion.  Tbe  moat  attractive  quality  of  tbe  Ha- 
waiian— it  cannot  be  called  a  virtue,  was  a  kind  of  easy, 
listless  good-natare,  never  to  be  depended  upon  when  their 
iBterests  or  paesions  were  aroused."* 

When  the  mission  was  commenced,  idol-worebip  had  just 
been  abolished,  and  the  danger  of  being  offered  in  sacrifice  at 
the  dictation  of  a  priest,  no  longer  existed  ;  though  an  indefi- 
nite fear  of  the  priest's  vengeance  still  remeined.  In  other 
respects,  the  description  was  still  applicable. 

And  what  is  the  state  of  morals  there  now  7  Is  U,  na  "  His 
Qrace,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Honolulu  "  said  at  New  York,  "  ten 
times  worse  ?"  Can  "  His  Grace"  form  any  idea  ofa  state  of  mor- 
als "  ten  times  worse  7"  If  he  can,  most  be  not  have  a  mind 
strangely  fertile  in  the  prodnction  of  vile  ideas  7  If  not,  must 
be  not  be  a  man  who  brings  damaging  charges  against  his 
neighbor,  without  affixing  any  definite  meaning  to  his  own 
words  7     Bat  let  as  look  at  the  facts. 

As  the  Islands  have  now  a  regular  government,  printed 
statutes,  and  courts  of  judicature,  which  are  courts  of  record, 
we  may  ascertain  some  of  tbe  facts  on  official  testimony.  We 
have  before  us  the  Biennial  Report  of  tbe  Chief  Justice  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  for  1860  ;  about  the  time  when  the  mission  of 
Bishop  Staley  was  planned.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
whole  nnmber  of  convictions  for  crime  before  all  the  Courts  in 
the  whole  kingdom  had  been  4,007  in  1857  ;  3,:j64inl858  ;  and 
3,284inl859.  Of  these,  1,919 in  1857, 1,730  inl858,and  l,573in 
1859,  had  been  for  drunkenness,  which  the  Government  would 
have  suppressed  very  effectually,  but  for  the  introduction  of 
French  wines  and  brandies  at  the  mouth  of  French  cannon, 
by  order  of  the  French  Government ;  having  2,088  in  1867, 
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1,614  in  1S58,  and  1,53)  in  1859,  ae  the  tiamber  of  convictioiiB 
for  other  crimes.  Of  these  coQvictions,  the  most  numerons— 
689  in  1859,  were  for  "adultery  and  fornication."  If  both 
parties  were  pamahed,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  the 
iaw  requirea,  the  whole  number  of  instances  of  these  crimes, 
judicially  ascertained  in  the  whole  kingdom,  was  less  than 
300.  Our  readers,  if  we  happen  to  have  any  in  England, 
where  adultery  and  seduction  are  no  crimes,  bat  merely  tres- 
paaees,  like  injuries  to  any  domestic  animal,  for  which  the 
trespasser  is  liable  to  pay  to  the  injured  husband  or  father 
such  an  amount  of  £.  b.  d.  as  a  jury  shall  adjudge  the  damage 
to  have  been,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  were  anj 
convictiona  for  such  acts.  But  they  should  recollect  that  the 
Hawaiian  criminal  code,  being  prompted  by  a  Puritan  religion, 
is  of  a  higher  and  stricter  type  than  the  English,  and  makes 
every  transgression  of  the  Seventh  commandment  a  crime, 
punishable  by  law.  It  is  a  direct  result  of  their  being  tauglit 
their  religion  by  those  whom  "His  Grace"  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford calls  "the  descendanta  of  the  stern  old  Puritans  of  New 
England,  if  any  thing,  rather  more  severe,  sour  and  vinegar- 
like,  carrying  with  them  the  iron  code  of  Connecticut,  tlie 
njost  severe  ever  inflicted  upon  afiy  people  on  the  earth;" 
and  their  atrictnesa  against  this  very  sin  has  been  the  princi- 
pal provocation  of  those  calumnies  against  the  mission,  which 
"  His  Grace  "  has  oeen  fit  to  sanction  with  his  Episcopal  an- 
thority,  and  circulate  at  second  hand — we  hope,  without  un- 
derstanding them. 

Of  the  942  other  convictions  in  X859,  185  were  for  assault 
and  battery,  86  for  affray,  5  for  aiding  seamen  to  desert,  1  for 
arson,  9  for  burglary,  6  for  cruelty  to  animals,  33  for  distnrb- 
ing  quiet  of  the  night,  57  for  disorderly  condact,  2  for  forgery, 
123  for  furious  riding,  11  for  gross  cheating,  24  for  gambling, 
167  for  larceny,  19  for  petty  larceny,  8  for  murder,  8  for  per- 
jury, 4  for  profanity,  14  for  riot,  38  for  Sabbath-breaking,  1  for 
selhng  on  Sunday,  5  for  vt^rancy,  and  the  others  for  various 
offences. 

How  much  of  this  immorality  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
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foreign  seamen,  the  Keport  does  not  inform  tia ;  bnt  the  pro- 
portion must  have  been  large.  In  1863,  the  foreign  arrivals 
noticed  io  the  Onstom  Honae  Reports  were,  ships  of  war,  7  ; 
merchantmen,  88  ;  whalers,  102 ;  total,  197.  The  crews  of  all 
these  Tesaelamnfit  have  their  time  on  shore,  in  which  to  compen- 
sate themselves  by  indnlgence  on  land  for  months  of  restraint 
and  pritation  at  eea.  Every  body  knows  the  demoralizing  infln- 
ence  of  aach  caoses  in  London,  Liverpool,  New  York  ;  and  in 
the  comparatively  small  porta  of  the  Paci6c,  where  seamen 
commonly  arrive  after  long  voyages,  they  must  operate  with 
mach  greater  intensity.  Make  fair  deductions  on  this  accoant, 
and  then  compare  the  result  with  equally  minute  and  accurate 
returns  from  England  heraelf,  (if  you  can  get  them)  and  then 
say,  whether  Bishop  Staley  needed  to  leave  his  native  land, 
to  find  a  Held  for  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  good  morals,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Recall  to  mind  the  state  of  this  people  in 
respect  to  morals  when  the  Puritan  mission  began  its  labors, 
and  say  whether,  in  this  respect,  that  misaiou  has  been  a 
failure,  or  a  success. 

With  this  official  record  before  us,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  Hon,  R.  H.  Dana,  an  Episcopalian,  of  uq- 
qneationed  Christian  character,  a  lawyer,  whose  large  acquire- 
ments, extensive  practice,  and  various  travels,  have  rendered 
him  an  tinnaoatly  competent  judge,  and  who  says:  "In  no 
place  in  the  world  that  I  have  visited,  are  the  rules  which 
control  vice  and  regulate  amusements  so  strict,  yet  so  reason- 
able and  80  fairly  enforced."  "As  to  the  interior,  it  is  well 
known  that  a  man  may  travel  alone,  with  money,  in  the  wildest 
spots,  unarmed."  We  shall  just  mention  that  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son :  "I  did  not  see  a  drunken  native  while  on  the  Islands. 
The  law  forbids  polygamy  and  polyandry,  and  they  have 
passed  away.  Theft  and  robbery  are  less  frequent  there  than 
in  the  United  States.  We  slept  at  night  with  open  doors, 
had  no  apprehension,  and  lost  notbin);.  Licentiousness  still 
exists  outside  of  the  church,  and  is  one  of  the  easily-besetting 
sins  within  it ;  but  it  now  every  where  shnus  the  day,  and  is 
subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  church.    Nor  do  mothers 
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any  more  bury  their  infant  children  alive,  uor  children  their 
aged  and  infirm,  parents." 

Bat  we  mu9t  notice  brie&y,  the  latest  proof  that  we  have 
'  Been,  that  the  labors  of  the  American  Miosionaries  have 
"ended  in  failure,  so  far  aq  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  the  Hawaiians  is  concerned."*  The  proof  is,  that  certaio 
statistics,  collected  by  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins,  show  "thattbe 
number  on  the  register  of  "  pnblic  women  "  is  1-8  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  female  populatiou  above  20 ;  and  that  of  tliose  so 
registered,  two-thirds  are  married  women,  some  of  whom  con- 
tinue to  live  with  their  husbands  while  loading  a  life  of  vice 
and  infamy."  "  Two-thirds  of  the  abandoned  women  are  ma^ 
ried  persons  I     The  thing  is  incredible,  were  it  not  attested.'' 

On  an  arithmetical  question,  it  is  not  wise  to  be  frightened 
by  an  exclamation  point.  Let  us  look  at  this  matter  with 
calmness  and  care. 

When  the  American  Mission  commenced  its  Inbors,  all  the 
women  on  the  Islands  were  such  aa  are  now  called  "aband- 
oned." They  all  lived  what  is  now  reckoned  "  a  life  of  vice 
and  infamy,"  even  while  living  with  their  two  or  three  has- 
bitnds  each,  and  their  husbands,  with  very  few  exceptions,  if 
any,  did  not  object  to  it.  Kamabamaha,  it  is  said,  wished  to 
keep  Eawhumaoa  to  himself ;  but  that  was  one  of  that  re- 
markable man's  peculiarities,  and  his  prohibition  does  not 
appear  to  have  included  his  other  wives.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  tho  idea  of  chastity,  as  understood 
throughont  Christendom,  existed  in  any  Hawaiian  mind.  Noiv, 
"abandoned  women  "  are  "  registered,"  and  thus  distinguished 
from  others,  as  "  leading  a  life  of  vice  and  infamy."  This, 
itself,  whatever  the  proportion  so  registered  may  he,  shows 
a  mighty  advance  towards  universal  purity.  This  one  fact 
shows  that  the  labors  of  the  mission  have  not  "  ended  in 
failure." 

But  let  us  look  at  the  proportions.  It  does  not  appear  why 
the  number  "registered"  is  compared  with  the  whole  nnni' 

■  Colinnal  Clarth  Ckmack,  LoadoD,  3alj,  1830,  pp.  167,  270. 
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ber  above  20,  making  the  proportion  greater  than  if  compared 
with  the  number  above  18,  or  16,  or  14.  There  ie  some  gronnd 
for  BUBpicion,  too,  that  these  etiitiaticB  really  relate  only  to 
Honolulo,  where  the  influence  of  foreign  sailors  is  moBt  per* 
niciona,  and  not  to  the  whole  kingdom,  as  this  writer  eeems  to 
represent.  But  let  all  that  paea.  Consider,  that  1-8  per  cent 
is  18  in  1,000 ;  and  two-thirds  of  that  number  is  12  in  1,000. 
When  the  American  Mission  arrived,  of  1,000  Hnwaiian  wo- 
men, all  wtire  nnchapte.  Now,  18  of  them  are  "abandoned 
women,"  and  982  of  good  character.  Of  the  18,  "  two-thirds," 
that  is,  12,  are  "  married  women,  some  of  whom,"  two  or  three 
perhaps,  "  continne  to  live  with  their  hnHbands,"  and  the  rest 
have  run  away,  or  been  deserted  or  discarded.  What  a  change  I 
Why,  this  alone  is  enough  to  pay  for  the  "  forty  years'  assid- 
nous  evangelizing — two  entire  generations  born  and  bred  in 
the  Christian  faith — public  schools  in  every  village — religious 
revivals  almost  every  year — prayer-meetings  iimumerabte," 
at  which  this  writer  sneers  so  loftily. 

We  repeat  our  challenge  to  the  calumniators  of  the  Mission . 
Let  them  show,  if  they  can,  that  any  mission  of  their  own  has 
been  equally  successfnl  in  promoting  good  morals.  That  the 
mtssioD  has  been  "a  failure"  in  its  influence  on  the  intellect 
of  the  nation,  its  calumniators  have  shrunk  from  asserting. 
The  facts  are  too  palpable  and  too  conclusive  for  even  their 
audacity  to  brave.  Bishop  Staley  himself  says :  "  We  have 
ever  admitted  the  zeal  and  snccess  of  the  Oalvinist  missiona- 
ries here,  in  spreading,  partly  by  their  own  teaching,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  the  chiefs,  that  system  which  they 
believed  to  be  the  true  gospel  of  Christ,  in  giving  the  nation  a 
written  language,  in  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in 
establishing  schools."  This  concedes,  that  in  its  influence  on 
the  intellect  of  the  nation,  the  mission  has  not  been  "a  fail- 
ure." It  concedes,  too,  that  in  teaching  what  the  missionaries 
believed  to  he  the  gospel,  it  has  been  no  "  failure,"  The  at- 
tempt to  take  a  part  .of  the  credit  of  this  acknowledged  "suc- 
cess" from  the  mission  and  transfer  it  to  "the  chiefs,"  is  a  pal- 
pable sophism,  as  the  chiefs  exerted  no  such  influence  till  the 
misaioDBries  taught  them. 
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Bat  let  OS  af^iu  bear  that  very  competent  witsesg,  Hoq.  B. 
H.  Dana :  "  It  is  no  small  thing  to  bs;  of  the  misaioDaries  of 
the  American  Board,  that  in  leas  than  forty  years  they  have 
taught  this  whole  people  to  road  and  to  write,  to  cipher  and 
to  aew.  They  have  given  them  an  alphabet,  grammar  and 
dictionary  ;  preserved  their  language  from  extinctioQ ;  given 
it  a  literature,  and  traniOated  into  it  the  Bible  and  works  d 
devotion,  science  and  entertainment,  etc.  etc.  They  have  es- 
tablisbed  schools,  reared  up  niitive  teachera,  and  so  pressed 
their  work,  that  now  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  who  caa 
read  and  write,  is  greater  than  in  New  England  ;  and  whereas 
they  found  theae  Islanders  a  nation  of  half-naked  sav^es,  liv- 
ing in  the  surf  and  on  the  sand,  eating  raw  fish,  SghtiDg  among 
themselves,  tyrannized  over  by  feudal  chiefs,  aud  abandoned 
to  sensuality,  they  now  see  them  decently  clothed,  recogDizing 
the  law  of  mnrriage,  knowing  something  of  accoonta,  goins 
to  school  and  public  worship  with  more  regnlarity  than  the 
people  do  at  home,  and  the  more  elevat«d  of  them  taking  part 
'  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  constitutiooal  monarchy  nader 
which  they  live,  holding  seatd  on  the  jadicial  beach,  and  io 
the  legislative  chambers,  and  filling  posts  in  the  local  magia- 
tracies."  "  In  every  district  are  free  schools  for  natives.  Id 
these  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  singing  by  note,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  and  geography,  by  native  teachers.  At  La- 
haaoaluDa  is  the  Normal  school  for  natives,  where  the  best 
scholars  from  the  district  schools  are  received  and  carried  to 
an  advanced  stage  of  education,  and  those  Who  desire  it,  are 
fitted  for  the  duties  of  teachers."  He  also  mentions,  witJi  jint 
commeodations,  several  other  iustitatioas ;  especially  the  Roy- 
al School  for  natives  at  Honolulu,  and  the  College  at  PooahoD, 
where  be  atbeoded  recitations  in  Oreek,  Latin,'  and  MaUi- 
ematics,  and  advised  the  yonng  men  to  remain  to  the  end  of 
the  coarse,  instead  of  going  elsewhere  in  the  hope  of  better 
instruction. 

As  to  the  education  of  "  the  more  elevated,"  it  would  be 
enough,  could  we  lay  before  the  reader  the  debatea  in  the 
Convention  of  1664,  for  revising  the  CoDstitutioQ  of  the  king- 
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doTQ,  where  native  delegates  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  priDciplea  of  free  gorernmeDt,  and  replied  improraptn  to 
membera  bom  and  educated  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
remibding  them  of  the  etate  of  affairs  in  their  native  conntries. 
On  a  propoiial  to  restrict  the  right  of  suffrage  to  those  having 
a  certain  amoant  of  property  or  income,  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating those  ezclnded  to  improve  their  condition,  Mr.  Wana 
reminded  bis  English  opponent,  that  the  experiment  had  been 
tried  in  England  for  240  years,  and  they  had  poor-hnnaes  there 
still.  Another  native  member  reminded  amember  barn  io France 
who  favorud  some  restriction  on  the  press,  that  if  be  were  ed- 
iting a  paper  in  bis  native  land,  he  wonld  he  liable  to  a  "  warn- 
ing" for  his  Srst  indiscreet  expression,  and  to  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation if  he  persisted  in  saying  what  the  government  did 
not  like.  But  onr  limited  space  forbids,  and  we  will  only  give 
two  samples  of  the  results  of  the  influence  of  the  mission  on 
Hawaiian  mind,  and  give  them  in  the  words  of  its  oalnmniators. 
In  an  "Occasional  Paper  of  the  Hawaiian  Chnrch  Mission," 
pablished  at  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  in  1865,  we  are 
told  (page  38)  that  His  Majesty  Kamehameha  IT.  translated 
"  the  English  Prayer-Book  into  the  native  language,"  with  a 
Preface,  which  waa  published  by  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  with  an  Introduction,  containing  the  foUowing  words : 
"It  was  a  work  which  he  was  very  oompetent  to  execute;  for 
he  must  not  be  thought  of  as  an  uncultivated  barbarian  :  he 
was  a  man  of  dignified  presence,  and  graceful  and  winning 
manners,  with  the  education  and  habits  of  an  English  gentle- 
man. He  had  special  qualifications  for  the  task  which  he  un- 
dertook, in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  English  as  well  as  of  his 
own  language,  the  previous  habit  of  literary  composition,  and 
the  poseesdion  of  a  considerable  amount  of  theological  knowl- 
edge." "  It  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  reader  that  the 
Preface  is  entirely  the  King's  own  work."  "It  ia  a  remarka- 
ble production,  when  we  consider  that  the  writer  was  in  the 
third  generation  from  the  murderous  sav^ea  with  whom  Cap- 
tain Cook's  voyf^es  have  made  us  familiar,  and  that  he  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Bug- 
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land  eotirely  from  his  own  reading,  withont  any  one  to  gaide 
OF  help  him." 

Aod  did  the  Paritan  syBtem  of  education  enable  him  to  God 
a  Queen,  who  was  a  "  help-meet  for  him  ?"  Some  time  after 
bis  death,  his  widow  visited  Ei^land.  The  London  Saturday 
Review,  of  Septemher  9,  1865,  says  of  her:  "All  who  hare 
met  her,  unite  in  describing  Queen  Emoia  as  a  person  endow- 
ed with  very  remarkable  gifts.  No  one  who  has  read  herbis- 
tory  could  have  been  unprepared  to  meet  a  character  of  great 
goodness  and  gentleness.  But  goodness  and  geutleneiie.  we 
are  thankful  to  believe,  are  not  yet  lost  among  the  intricate 
mazes  of  the  most  artificial  society,  and  are  compatible  with 
widely  different  degrees  of  social  experience.  What  do  one 
was  quite  prepared  for  in  a  traveler  suddenly,  and  for  the  first 
time,  transported  from  a  quiet  group  of  Pacific  Islands  into 
the  vortex  of  European  life,  was  that  even  and  well-developed 
balance  of  high  qualities  in  which  nature  and  position  combiDe 
to  produce  that  rare  creature,  the  real  grande  dame — the  inde- 
scribable combination  of  selF-forgetfnlDess  and  self-assertion,  of 
dignity  and  simplicity,  of  personal  grace  and  mutual  tact, 
which  coQstitutea  true  queendom." 

And  this  is  from  an  article  which  expresses  the  bitterest 
hatred  of  "  the  gospel  according  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  sod 
the  most  decided  unwillingness  that  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
with  their  "commodious  harbors,"  "at  the  midway*' of  the 
"magnificent  commerce" of  the  Pacific, shonld  be  "gobbled up 
by  omnivorous  yankeedom."  It  was  not  written  in  a  spirit 
friendly  to  the  American  Mission,  or  anything  American  ;  and 
yet  it  bears  decisive  testimony  to  the  good  influence  of  those 
missionaries  as  educators.  Ther^  is  an  abundance  of  similaT 
testimony  concerning  the  same  royal  lady  ;  but  ihis  is  enough. 

Yot  we  must  not  forget  to  confess,  before  leaving  this  topic, 
that  Bishop  Staley,  in  his  Pastoral  Address,  1865,  (page  13) 
charges  the  American  missionaries  with  one  omission  which 
we  cannot  deny  ;  an  omission,  as  he  thinks,  most  injurious  l« 
the  morals  and  piety  of  the  people.  "  Thuir  old  athletic 
games  and  hidca  were  from  the  first  tabooed."  (Not  the  mission- 
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aries,but  the  chiefs,  as  soon  as  they  had  learned  to  anderetand 
and  Appreciate  the  diBtinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  ta- 
booed  sach  amuBeinents  as  the;  knew  to  be  productive  of  the 
latter.)  "  I  do  not  koow  eooiigh  of  those  hvlae  aod  those 
games,  to  be  able  to  say  how  far  they  were  right  or  wrong. 
I  am  told  some  of  them  were  very  licentiona,  while  others  led 
to  gambling  and  dissipation.  Be  it  so.  Were  Christian  games 
and  Christian  dances  taaght  in  their  place?" 

We  confess,  they  were  not, — by  the  missionaries.  No  one 
of  them,  we  presume,  ever  surmised  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
teach  dancing,  '^ery  possibly,  not  one  of  them  was  compe- 
tent to  teach  it ;  as  we  think  there  is  no  professor  of  the  sel- 
tatory  art  in  any  of  the  theological  seminaries  where  they 
were  educated.  The  knowledge  of  waltzes,  cotillions,  and  the 
like,  has  reached  Honolulu  in  some  way  ;  but  we  believe  the 
missionaries  cannot  claim  the  credit  of  introducing  them.  But 
is  not  Bishop  Staley  in  the  same  condemnation?  Does  he 
teach  a  dancing-school?  Does  anyone  of  hia  clergy?  We 
have  seen  no  statement  to  that  effect.  And  if  not,  is  he  not 
afraid  that  his  "  system"  will  "  endanger,"  as  he  says  that  of 
the  Puritansbas  done,  through  thisomission,  "  a  fearful  amount 
of  unreality  and  hypocrisy?"  We  advise  him  to  look  to  this 
matter,  lest,  knowing  the  duty  of  a  missionary  to  the  heathen, 
as  the  poor  Puritans  did  not,  and  still  neglecting  to  do  it,  he 
be  "  beaten  with  many  stripes." 

When  a  heathen  nation  is  converted  to  genuine  Christianity, 
a  change  in  the  social  and  civil  structure  of  that  nation  is  an 
inevitable  result.  Relations,  and  consequent  duties,  of  rulers 
to  people,  of  people  to  rulers,  and  of  people  to  each  other,  of 
which  they  formerly  had  no  idea,  and  for  which  their  old  hea- 
then system  made  no  provision,  are  revealed  to  them.  Rulers 
desire  to  govern,  and  the  people  have  to  obey  and  support 
the  government  on  Christian  principles,  and  for  Christian 
purposes.  Old  usages,  seen  to  be  unjust  or  injurious,  are  dis- 
continued ;  and  new  usages,  seen  to  be  necessary  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  are  introduced.  These  changes  may  go  on  grad- 
ually, till  the  new  code  of  usages,  sanctioned  by  time  and  the 
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natioDa]  approbation,  becomes  tbe  acknowledged  conaiitation 
of  the  realm,  as  ia  England  ;  or  the  greatneaa  and  obvious  ur- 
gency of  the  changes  may  be  anch,  as  to  induce  a  deliberate 
reconsideration  and  re-arrangement  of  the  whole  frame-work 
of  governmont,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  written  const!- 
tntion,  as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  each  casoB,  especiallv 
of  the  latter  kind,  it  ia  scarcely  possible  that  the  religious 
teachers,  whose  instructions  have  dtBclosed  the  want  of  a  bet- 
ter form  of  government,  should  not  be  consnlted  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  meeting  that  want.  It  has  been  so  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  chiefs,  as  gradually  enlightened  byCbriBli- 
anity,  first  issued  edicts,  prohibiting  certain  immoralities; 
then  issued  a  few  rules  for  preventing  injustice  between  man 
and  man,  and  between  chiefs  and  their  retainers  ; '  and  finsUj 
established  the  Ckjnstitntion  of  a  limited  monarchy,  with  iti 
King,  House  ofNobles,  and  House  of  Representatives  elected 
by  the  people  ;  its  Prime  Minister,  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
nry  and  other  Departments,  and  its  supreme  and  enbordinate 
Courts,  administering  jui^tice  according  to  a  written  code,  en- 
acted by  legislative  authority.  The  constttntion  has  been  sev- 
eral times  revised  and  amended  ;  and  some  of  the  last  amend- 
luente,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  both  in  that  kingdom  and  else- 
where, were  not  improvements.  Still,  as  it  is  now,  it  must  be 
classed  among  the  few  good  constitutions  in  the  world.  Fut^ 
nations  of  Europe  have  one  equally  good;  and  in  none,  per 
haps,  are  the  laws  and  their  administration  better  adapted  to 
the  real  wants  of  the  people. 

In  accomplishing  these  changes,  some  of  the  niissionariee 
have  been  consulted  ;  but  they  have  sedulously  abstained 
from  interference,  and  have  kept  themselves  aloof  from  this 
work  BS  far  OS  duty  would  permit.  They  doubtless  knew,  that 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  the  judgment  d 
the  world  assigns  the  highest  ranks  to  legislators  who  are  the 
founders  of  states.  Tbey  were  invited  and  urged  to  do  tbst 
work,  and  earn  that  rank.  But  tbey  had  a  'still  higher  work 
to  do  ;  a  work  which  the  world,  by  its  wisdom,  knew  not ;  tlie 
work  of  transforming  ignorant,  vicious,  unprincipled  heatbem 
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into  competent  and  conBcientioDB  legielntors  ;  and  tbey  did  it. 
In  respect  to  t^is  indirect  but  ineTitable  result,  the  missioD 
has  been  a  sncceee. 

And  as  a  reBult  of  all  this  success  in  promoting  good  morals, 
good  eduoatioQ  and  good  government,  the  arts,  the  indnstries, 
and  even  the  elegancies  of  civilized  life  have  sprung  ap,  have 
taken  root,  and  are  growing.  Of  this,  proof  enough  to  con- 
vince any  thinking  person,  may  be  foand  in  the  Onstom  Honse 
Retnrna  for  1865:  Total  imports,  $1,946,265,68  ;  exports,  $1,- 
808,257,65  ;  the  difference  being,  of  course,  the  profits  on  ex- 
ported articles  sold  abroad,  daring  or  near  that  year.  Of  the 
exports,  $1,136,211,82  were  of  Domestic  Produce,  the  amount 
of  'Which  exported  in  1864  was  $1,613,328,61 ;  in  1863,  $744,- 
413,54  ;  in  1862,  $686,541,87  ;  in  1861,  $476,872,74  ;  showing 
a  regular  annual  increase,  which  had  continued,  though  with 
some  irregnlaritiea,  since  1846,  when  it  was  $301,625,00. 
Among  these  exports  were  15,318,097  lbs.  of  sugar;  534,937 
gallons  of  molasses,  7,882  gallons  of  syrup ;  154,267  lbs.  of  rice, 
and  263,705  lbs.  of  coffee.  Among  the  importe  were  clothing, 
hate,  boots,  valued  at  $130,706,47  ;  crockery  and  glass  ware, 
$11,478,45  ;  dry  goods,  $393,863,53  ;  fancy  goods,  millinery, 
etc.,  $58,224,63  ;  iron  and  steel,  $37,163,69 ;  hardware,  agri- 
cultural implements,  tools,  etc.,  $101,961,74;  stationary,  books, 
etc.,  $24,712,  09.  Snch  a  commerce, — the  buying  of  such 
amonuts  of  such  articles  for  their  own  consumption,  and  pay- 
ing for  them  by  such  products  of  their  own  labor,  by  a  popa- 
lation  of  about  70,000,  implies  the  pervasive  presence  of  the 
arts  and  industries  of  civilized  life. 

We  are  aware  that  mnch  of  this  commerce  is  managed  by 
naturalized  or  unnataralized  persons  of  foreign  birth,  and 
some  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  are  their  property. 
And  wo  know,  too,  that  othen^  of  those  plantations  are  owned 
and  managed  by  natives;  and  that,  without  the  civilization  re- 
sulting from  missionary  labors,  foreigners  could  not  have  done 
what  they  have ;  nor  could  merchants,  foreign  and  native, 
have  8old  for  consumption,  that  large  amount  of  such  foreign 
goods,  as  appear  on  the  Custom  House  Betnms.     That  the 
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native  laborers  generally  are  comfortably  and  decently  clothed, 
adequately  fed,  and  eujoy  the  comforts  and  conveuienceB  ot 
civilized  life  neceeeary  in  that  climate,  nobody  denies. 

In  the  Conetitutional  Convention  of  1864,  in  reply  to  a  pro- 
posal to  introduce  eome  Englieh  usage,  a  delegate  of  Gremian 
birth  said :  "  He  had  no  wish  to  be  anglicized.  The  condition 
of  the  common  people  in  England  was  lower  than  that  of  onr 
natives."  And  he  quoted  a  work  of  Joseph  Kay,  appointed 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes,  to  show  their  depression,  poverty,  irreligioo, 
and  ignorance.  No  one  of  British  birth  attempted  any  reply. 
Attorney  Genercd  Harris,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
parry  the  argument,  said  that  "  the  poor  of  England  were  bo 
from  over-population,  want  of  land,  the  full  supply  of  labor 
wanted,  and  sharp  competition;"  but  no  one  attempted  to 
deny  the  facta. 

This  remote  but  natural  result  of  their  labors  shows  that 
the  Mission  baa  been  no  "failure,"  but  a  decided  success. 
And  that  the  American  Mission  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  all  its  direct  objects  and  rea- 
sonably expected  results,  is  well-known  in  England ;  amoDg 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  among  prelates  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Of  the  numerous  proofs  of  this  knowl- 
edge now  on  our  table,  we  will  ose  only  one.  We  quote  from 
the  Eaaex  Herald  of  October  24,  1865. 

On  the  Thursday  previous, "  an  important  and  infloential 
meeting"  was  holden  at  Chelmsford,  in  aid  of  the  mission  of 
Bishop  Staley.  Queen  Emma,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  was  present.  She  "  entered  the  assembly  room, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  escorted 
her  to  a  seat  by  bis  side  on  the  platform ;  the  whole  assembly 
rising  at  her  entrance,  and  remaining  standing  until  she  had 
taken  her  seat."  The  Bishop  presided,  and  made  the  open- 
ing address.  Speaking  of  the  American  missionaries,  he  said : 
"He  did  not  know  of  anything  at  all  in  modem  timea  to 
compare  .with, the  fervent,  evangelizing  spirit  shown  in  this 
good  work.     They  introduced   schools;  they  formed  a  lao- 
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guBge,  BO  afi  to  be  able  to  reacb  and  inBtmct  the  people's  minds ; 
they  traDBlated  the  Bible,  and  gave  themBelveB  in  every  way 
they  could  to  the  work  ;  and  Snally,  the  result  of  their  labors 
was,  that  Christianity  was  in  a  manner  spread  over  the  whole 
country.  The  people  assembled  every  Sunday  to  hear  the 
goHpel  preached  to  them  ;  schools  were  established  for  the  in- 
stmction  of  the  young ;  and  family  prayer  was  tntrodnced  into 
the  lioases  of  those  who  bad  been  bronght  into  the  faith. 
Thus  they  saw  that  a  great  work  had  been  done,  though  the 
missionaries  were  of  coarse  constantly  meeting  with  difficnl- 
ties  and  drawbacks,  and  fallings-back  on  old  feelings  which 
ivere  not  entirely  eradicated,  such  as  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
which,  he  was  told,  was  not  wholly  eradicated  from  some  of 
onr  Essex  villages."  "  And  all  this  had  been  followed  by  a 
vast  improvement  in  social  order  and  legislation.  They  were 
enabled  to  introduce  a  vast  namber  of  measures,  such  as  were 
adopted  in  civilized  and  Christian  lands,  and  indeed  the  state 
of  the  country  was  totally  changed,  as  was  evidenced  by  cour- 
tesy and  kindliness  of  feeling  .which  pervaded  the  whole  land, 
as  compared  with  the  former  state  of  the  people." 

Aflor  answering  several  other  objections  to  the  Mission,  he 
noticed  one  on  which  Bishop  Staley  delights  to  dwell.  He 
said: 

"  Then  it  was  said  there  was  still  a  great  extent  of  female 
degeneracy  in  those  Islands.  Perhaps  this  was  true ;  but  it 
was  not  fair  to  put  it  in  that  way.  Let  them  look  at  the  fe- 
male degradation  in  our  own  large  towns.  He  had  served  as 
a  clergyman  for  twelve  years  in  a  London  parish,  and  the 
degradation  there  of  alike  kind  was  of  the  most  lamentable 
character.  He  served  for  a  like  period  at  Southampton  ;  and 
he  ventured  to  say  that  the  state  of  things  described  by  the 
writer  referred  to,  who,  he  supposed,  was  speaking  of  the  sea- 
port of  Honolulu,  was  not  worse  than  the  state  of  things  in 
Southampton." 

These  statements,  be  it  remembered,  were  made  in  the  pre- 
sence, and  as  the  speaker  and  the  hearers  must  have  believed, 
with  the  approbation,  of  Queen  Emma,  who  was  herself  a  pn- 
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pil  of  the  American  Mission,  and  coald  not  bat  know  whether 
tbej  were  true.  The  good  Bishop,  as  is  manifest- from  other 
parts  of  his  speech,  then  expected  that  Bishop  Staley's  miseion 
wonld  act  in  courteous  and  frieDdly  co-operation  with  the 
American,  and  not  as  its  opponent  and  calamniator. 

And  now,  having  sbown  that  the  impression  which  its  sd- 
Tersaries  have  ondeavored  to  make  concerning  the  Americtm 
Mission,  its  labors  and  results,  is  so  directly  and  so  grossly  tbe 
reverse  of  truth,  mnst  we  examine  and  expose  the  nnraeroni 
items  of  wbich  this  false  snm  total  is  made  np  ?  Mn^t  ve 
notice  in  detail,  theasaumptioos  of  facts  that  never  happened, 
the  sappression  of  facts  that  are  notorions,  the  exaggeration! 
of  aome  facta  and  understate  me  nts  of  others,  the  distortion^ 
the  misrepresentations,  tbe  sophistical  inferences  and  "  evil- 
sormisings,"  by  which  the  ciilnmniators  of  the  Mission  hare 
Bonght  to  make  their  false  conclusion  appear  true,  or  at 
least  plausible?  We  decline  the  needless  drudgery.  That 
work  has  been  abnndantly  done,  in  numeroas  publica- 
tions, periodical  and  occasional,  in  the  Unit«d  States,  in  Eng" 
land,aDd  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  We  woald refer  especially 
to  two  of  them.  One  is,  the  Review  of  Bishop  Stale/a  Paa- 
toral  Address,  by  Bev.  W.  D.  Alexander,  President  of  Oaha 
College  ;  published  at  Honolulu  in  1865,  The  position  of  the 
anchor  gave  him  an  accurate  knowledge  of  many  fact«,  not 
easily  accessible  to  any  bnt  a  resident  at  the  Islands.  Tbe 
other  is  a  pamphlet  of  108  ps^es,  by  Rev.  William  Ellis,  once 
a  missionary  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  then,  for  some  years, » 
Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  ;  since,  well 
known  in  connection  with  Madagascar;  and  having  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  thp  earlier  movements  wbich  have  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  Bishop  Staley'a  mission. 

But  the  question  will  arise,  By  what  temptations  can  "tbe 
accuser  of  the  Brethren  "  have  begniled  any  body  into  this 
work  of  defamation?  There  have  beenseveral  temptations: 
some  of  whichthrow  sach  light  on  the  general  subject,  that 
it  seems  worth  while  to  mention  them.  The  first  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Jarves,  in  his  History  of  the  Hawaiian  iBhiBdi, 
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(pp.  113,  114, 115)  speakii^  of  the  time  when  the  Miseioa 
was  commeQced,  "  and  much  later :" 

"  The  native  women  were  but  too  proad  to  form  coonections 
with  white  men  ;  the  white  men  were  equally  free  in  the  grat- 
ification of  their  sensutd  appetites.  The  Temperance  refer, 
mation  wae  then  in  its  infancy.  The  Pacific  was  notorioas  for 
its  facilities  for  dissipation,  and  its  lack  of  moral  restraint." 
"The  whites  settled  on  the  Islands  were,  with  exceptions,  it 
is  true,  a  dissolute  race,  fostering  in  the  natives  the  very  habits 
they  were  too  prone  to  indulge  in  by  nature  and  by  custom, 
but  which  the  missionary  steadily  frowned  upon  as  at  variance 
with  the  morality  of  the  gospel.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  whites  conld  not  but  feel  reproved  by  their  example,  and 
irritated  by.  their  preaching.  Hence  arose  an  enmity  towards 
the  Mission,  confined,  at  its  commencement,  to  that  class 
whose  depraved  appetites  or  selfish  interests  were  affected 
by  the  increase  of  virtue  and  knowledge."  "As, that  know- 
ledge increased  among  the  people,  they  inquired  the  cost  of 
foreign  merchandize,  and  drew  comparisons  between  it  and  the 
prices  of  the  traders.  The  result  went  naturally  to  diminish 
extravagant  desires  and  to  lessen  the  chances  of  extravagant 
profits."  "  At  this  juncture  commenced  the  stra^le  between 
the  two  parties ;  the  one  to  uphold  morality,  strengthen  the 
nation,  tuid  implant  civilization  on  the  basis  of  the  word  of 
Giod  ;  the  other,  with  no  avowed  purpose  of  opposing  these, 
views,  but  with  maintaining  an  influence  favorable  to  their 
own  loss  rigid  principles,  and  friendly  to  their  personal 
desires." 

Mr.  Dana,  as  he  states  in  his  letter  already  quoted,  found 
the  same  class  of  men  there  in  1860.     He  says  : 

"  I  sought  information  from  all,  foreign  and  native,  friendly ' 
and  unfriendly  ;  and  the  coaclusion  to  which  I  came  ia,  that 
the  best  men,  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  tbinge  here,  hold  in  high  esteem  the  labors  and  couduOt  of 
the  miaaonaries.  The  mere  seekers  of  pleasure,  power  or 
gain,  do  not  like  their  inflnence  ;  and  those  persons  who  sym- 
pathized with  that  officer  of  the  Americui  Navy,  who  coin- 
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pelled  the  aathorities  to  allow  wojuen  to  go  off  to  Us  ship  by 
opening  hia  porta  and  threatening  to  bombard  the  town,  natn- 
rally  are  hostile  to  the  misaion." 

These  are  the  men  who  first  invented  and  circnlated  nearly 
all  the  calumoies  which  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Honolnh 
have  adopted  and  sanctioned.  They  6  rst  described  the  Ameri- 
can miasioDaries  aa  "severe,  sour,  and  vinegar-Uke,"  awl 
charged  them  with  getting  the  control  of  the  Government,  im- 
posing "  the  iron  code  of  Ooniiecticot,"  and  forbidding  innocent 
amnaementci.  Mr.  Jarves  and  Mr.  Dana  have  correctly  de- 
ar ibed  the  men,  and  their  motives. 

These  men,  in  a  few  yeara,  found  that  mere  alander  was  not 
anfficent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  gospel  and  its  reforming 
influencea.  They  needed  the  aid  of  a  rival  mission,  less  "^ 
vere,  sour  and  vinegar-like."  For  this  purpose  they  (the 
British  Consul,  Charlton,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  mon- 
ment)  procured  the  introdactioa  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion in  1827  ;  and  by  their  help  that  mission  was  enabled  to 
maintain  itself  id  the  Islands  and  to  make  some  prepress.  But 
gradually  two  difficulties  showed  themselves.  One  was,  the 
dislike  of  the  natives,  generally,  to  Romanism.  They  disliked 
it,  first,  because  of  the  fraud,  falsehood,  duplicity,  and  violence 
with  which  it  had  been  introduced;  and  afterwards, becanie 
they  found — to  use  their  own  laugnage — that  it  consisted  in 
"  the  worship  of  images  and  dead  mea'»  bonea,  and  tsbna  on 
meat,  just  like  the  old  religion  of  the  Islands,  which  they  had 
found  to  be  bad  and  thrown  away."  The  other  difficulty  ^raf, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mission,  no'^y 
French,  gave  the  French  Qovemment  too  plausible  a  preteit 
for  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  the  lalands;  a  pretest  of 
which  that  government  availed  itself  to  an  extent  wbict 
seemed  dangerous  to  British  interests. 

To  meet  these  difficulties,  another  mission  was  needed,  and 
circumstances  favored  its  formation.  The  foreign  popslatioD 
had  increased  to  nearly  3,000,  and  that  of  Honolnln  aloDe  b) 
about  1,600.  Among  them  were  families  preferring  tbelitor- 
gical  form  of  worship  used  in  Protestant  Episcopal  churcbes. 
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The  King  lushed  to  be  a  recognized  member  of  some  charch, 
but  did  not  exhibit  those  evidences  of  personal  piety,  without 
which  no  Puritan  chnrch  would  receive  him  to  its  communion. 
He  wag  pereoaded  that  the  liturgical  service  o£the  Church  of 
England  was  what  he  wanted.  There  wrts  apparently  reason 
to  hope  that  a  church  using  that  service  might  exert  a  good 
influence  among  those  foreign  residents  who  had  hitherto 
stood  aloof  from  every  form  of  religion  on  the  Islands.  For 
these  reasons,  many  thought  it  desirable  that  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  of  suitable  character,  should  be  io- 
dnced  to  settle  at  Honolulu,  that  a  house  of  worship  should  bs 
built  for  him,  and  a  congregatiou  gathered. 

With  such  views,  and  no  other,  apparently,  a  correspon- 
dence was  commenced.  Rev,  Richard  Armstrong,  D.D.,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Pablic  Instruction,  formerly  one  of  the 
American  missionaries,  wrote,  Feb.  29,  1860,  to  the  Itev. 
William  Ellis,  of  London,  requesting  his  co-operation.  This 
was  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Hon.  R.  C.  Wyllie,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  had  already,  by  the  King's  order,  written 
to  Manley  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Hawaiian  Consnl-General  in  Lon. 
don.  Dr.  Armstrong  stated  that  the  King  took  much  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  wonid  gu^irantee  $1,000  of  the  $2,000 
necessary  for  the  clergyman's  salary.  He  wrote  :  "  I  may 
add,  also,  that  I  address  you  at  the  request  of  several  Episcol 
palians,  who  are  among  our  best  people.  They  want  a  man 
of  evangelical  sentiments,  of  respectable  talents,  and  most  ex- 
emplary Christian  life."  He  requested  Mr.  Ellis  to  see  the 
Bishop  of  London  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ellis  caused  these  let- 
ters to  be  laid  before  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  plan,  and  his  readiness  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing it  oat.  In  all  this,  there  was  no  request,  no  appearance 
of  a  desire,  that  an  Bnglish  Bishop  and  clergy,  or  an  English 
Mission  of  any  kind-,  should,  be  sent  to  the  Islands.*  It,  how- 
ever,  famished  an  opportunity,  which  was  greedily  seized. 

•  The  Lonaon  PofrM,  of  Novmuber  IS,  1865,  say*  that "  Mr.  Wyllie,  the  For- 
eign MiuiBter,  hiui  repeatedly  afflnned  that  the  king  did  not  draire  the  services 
of  a  Wehop." 
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Somebody  in  Englaad  determined  that  the  Inlands  sboold 
bare  a  Bishop,  and  a  clergy,  and  everything  else  tbat  pertains 
to  the  Episcopal  sect  in  England.  A  Committee  wan  ap- 
pointed, by  whom,  nulesa  by  themselves,  and  conaieting  of 
whom,  we  know  not  A  correspoadecce  was  commenced,  in 
which  we  know  not  what  was  said  ;  nor  do  we  expect  to  knoir. 
"  Early  in  the  year  ISfil,"  Bishop  Staley  says,  the  King  "  wrote 
an  antograph  letter  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Yictoria.  Soon 
after  it  had  been  received,  in  the  moDth  of  April,  a  debate 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Convocation  of  Prelates  of  the  Pro' 
vince  of  CaDterbary,  on  the  subject  of  Missionary  Bishops,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  stated  :  "  That  the 
King  of  the.Saodivisb  litlaudd  watt  most  anxious  to  eee  a 
Bishop  of  the  Eogliah  Church  established  in  hia  dominions.^ 
How  he  learned  the  fact  of  the  King's  anxiety  does  Dot  ap- 
pear. The  natural  implication  is,  that  it  was  expressed  in 
his  letter  to  the  Queen  ;  but  neither  Bishop  exactly  says  bo. 

The  publication  of  that  letter,  and  of  the  whole  correspond- 
ence which  led  to  it,  has  often  been  called  for,  bat  in  vain. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  know  by  what  means  His  Hawaiian 
Majesty  was  induced  to  change  his  mind,  and  desire  "  a  Bishop 
of  the  English  Church  ;"  or  how  he  was  indaced  to  change 
it  aguin,  and  receive  a  Bishop,  not  "  of  the  Gngliah  Church," 
but  of  "  the  Reformed  Catholic  Church."  We  are  not  allowed 
to  know  how  far  he  actually  assented  to  the  withholding  of 
what  he  asked  for  and  the  giving  of  somethii^  else  ;  or  boit 
far  he  knew  what  was  to  be  Bent  him,  till  it  actually  came 
and  showed  itself.  One  thing,  however,  much  to  his  Majesty's 
credit,  we  do  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
as  reported  by  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu.  "  His  Majesty  men- 
tioned," apparently  in  that  letter,  "  that  aocording  to  the 
Constitution  of  his  kingdom,  no  established  church  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  term  can  be  formed  there  ;  that  all  creeds 
are  left  free,  to  be  supported  hy  voluntary  coDtribatiouA." 
The  letters  which  he  received  from  England,  then,  contained 
Bomelhing,  to  which  he  deemed  this  an  appropriate  reply. 

The  substantial  correctneas  of  our  statemeot  is  proved  by 
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the  highest  ecclasiaatical  authority  in  Gogland.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  wrote  to  Dr.  Andereon,  September  28, 
1860  :  "  I  6nd  it  to  be  quite  true,  that  certain  indiTiduala  have 
formed  themselveB  into  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  taJciftg 
advaitiage  of  the  proposal  of  the  King  of  Hawaii,  and  with  the 
vltimatevieio  of  eeitabliahing  a  Bishop  on  the  Polynesian  Islands." 
"  It  is  altogether  untrae,  that  the  archbishop  encourages  the 
plan,  of  which,  in  fact,  he  was  ignorant  until  your  letter  ar- 
rived." *    Dr.  Anderaona's  letter  was  dated  September  3d. 

Notice,  that  in  September,  I860,  the  plan  was  that  of  afew 
"  individualrf"  in  EngUnd.  It  whs,  not  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest, but  to  "  take  advantage  of  the  proposal,"  of  the  king ; 
and  the  purpose  of  sending  out  a  Bishop  was  then  not  imme- 
diate, but  only  "  ultimate."  The  plan  waa  unknown  to  the 
archbishop,  "  Primate  of  all  England,"  till  he  learned  it  by  a  let- 
ter from  Boston ;  and  it  did  not  receive  his  approbatiou. 
There  bad  yet  been  no  request  of  the  king  for  a  Bishop. 

The  aelf-constituted  committee,  however,  persevered  ia 
their  work  ;  induced  the  king  to  "vrite  something  which  they 
called  a  request ;  induced  the  Bishop  of  London  to  abstain 
from  further  opposition  ;  obtained  a  license  from  the  Queen, 
through  Earl  Russell,  December  11,  1661,  expressing  Her 
Majesty's  "  royal  will  and  pleasure,"  that  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  should  "consecrate  the  Rev.  Thomas  Xettleship 
Staley,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts,  a  British  subject,  to  be  bishop 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  the  Hawaiitm 
or  Saodwich  Islands,  and  all  other  of  the  dominions  of  the  king 
ofHawdii;"  and  on  the  15th  of  December,  he  was  consecrated 
accordingly. 

As  we  have  said,  we  do  Dot  expect  that  the  whole  corres- 
poodence,  leading  to  this  result,  will  ever  be  made  public. 
Those  in  whose  custody  it  is,  doubtless  know  that  the  suspt* 
cions  which  are  abroad  concerning  its  honesty,  are  less  injuri- 
ous to  them  than  the  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  facts 

■  Tbe  Btoi7  Iq  the  CbJonloI  CAurcft  OtnnieU,  fii»t  the  Ung  Mnt  ineh  >  reqnwt 
to  Hie  Qae«D  ajid  tbe  uehbUhop  In  1S69,  must,  tharefore,  be  ■  mistake. 
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would  be  ;  and  therefore,  notwithstaiidiBg  all  the  calls  for  iU 
publication,  they  keep  it  close. 

We  have  iiitimuted  that  political  and  commercial  motivea 
hitve  had  something  to  do  with  this  movement.  This  hasbeen 
often  alleged,  and  indignantly  denied  by  Bishop  Staley  and 
others.  We  are  willing  to  accept  their  denial,  su  fat  as  con- 
cerns tbemeelves.  Perhaps  they  are,  in  this  respect,  the  mere 
tiiico  I  ISC  ions  tools  of  political  and  commercial  schemers.  Still, 
the  intimation  is  true.  We  quote,  firat,  from  the  London 
Evening  Standard,  of  Xovember  14,  1861. 

"Ever  since  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor  of  the 
French  to  his  present  position,  he  has  cast  longing  eyes  npoo 
these  important  Islands.  By  every  art  of  flattery,  by  costly 
presents,  by  threats  and  intimidation,  it  has  been  his  endeavor 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  these  Islands.  At 
the  very  moment  the  king  of  Hawaii  learns  the  refusal  of  this 
country  to  allow  of  a  bishop  being  sent  to  him,  he  will  receive 
another  valuable  proof  of  the  emperor's  solicitude  and  atten- 
tion. Concurrently  with  this,  he  is  pressed  to  make  the  Bo- 
man  church  the  established  faith  of  these  Islands,  and  everj 
inducement  is  being  held  out  to  make  this  the  religion  of  bis 
own  court.  As  Englii^h  churchmen,  we  view,  therefore,  thii 
interference  of  the  Bishop  of  London  with  the  greatest  appre- 
hension ;  but  as  English  citizens,  we  confess  to  some  feeling 
of  alarm  at  the  prospect  that,  a  few  years  hence,  the  spleodid 
harbor  of  Honolulu  may  become  a  French  poeseseion  ;  that  in 
the  event  of  any  war  with  France,  the  moat  valuable  port  in 
the  North  Pacific  will  be  held  by  the  enemiea  of  this  country. 
These  are  not  merely  imaginary  or  even  remote  possibilities, 
but  a  too  probable  result  of  the  unwise  and  unaccountable  re- 
fusal of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  to  sanction  the  coDsecratioo 
of  a  bishop  to  these  Islands." 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  before  the  license  for  Bishop  Sta- 
ley's  consecration,  and  before  the  Bishop  of  London  had  ceased 
his  active  opposition  to  it. 

We  next  quote  from  the  London  Saturday  Review,  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1865. 
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"It  is  very  well  to  know  that  Providence  has  planted  the 
Sandwich  Islande  just  at  the  midway  of  that  magnificent  com- 
merce which  steam  and  modern  enterprize  have  created  in 
the  wide  Pacific,  with  the  most  commodions  harbors,  and  a 
Boil  capable  of  prodacing  a  great  abundance  of  the  materials 
of  Hubaistence.  It  is  something  more  to  realize  the  f<ict,  that 
these  Sandwich  IslandB,  governed  by  a  native- dynasty,  which 
has  always  shown  itself  peculiarly  friendly  to  England)  are 
one  thing,  and  that  the  Sandwich  Islands,  gobbled  np  by  ora- 
niverous  Yanlteedom,  or  by  any  other  power,  would  be  qaite 
another  thing."  "Her  task  is,  but  to  let  England  appreciate 
the  fact,  that  there  is  one  indigenons  state,  of  civilized  stand- 
ing and  of  great  commercial  advantage  to  British  commerce, 
which  really  does  love  the  Union  Jack  better  than  the  Stars 
and  Stripes." 

And  lastly,  we  quote  from  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, reported  in  the  Leedti  Mercury: 

"And  remember,  there  are  peculiar  reasons  in  the  very  po- 
eition  of  these  islands  why  we  should  make  these  efforts  oa 
their  behalf.  There  &r&,  first  rf  oR,  political  and  naiitmcd  rea- 
sons. It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  us  that  that  friendliness 
wbicb  now  exists  in  this  people  to  us  should  be  continued. 
They  lie  upon  the  very  direct  track  of  ourships  from  our  new 
and  {^rowing  colony  of  British  Columbia  especially,  and  there 
is  no  calculating  the  injury  which  might  be  done  to  English 
commerce  if  these  islands  were  alienated  from  us,  and  in  auy 
future  disturbed  state  of  the  world  were  possessed  by  enemies 
of  this  country;  so  that  it  is  your  interest,  even  as  regards 
the  things  of  this  world,  to  found  a  branch  of  your  chnrch 
tbere,  and,  by  that  which  is  the  most  abiding  and  binding  tie, 
to  attach  them  in  affection  to  yonrselves." 

In  the  presence  of  these  proofs,  the  most  impudent  mendaci- 
ty cannot  deny  that  political  and  commercial  motives  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  this  bishopric. 
Bishop  Staley  arrived  at  Honolulu,  October  11,  1862,  ac- 
companied by  two  presbyters,  and  was  followed  by  a  third. 
Thej  were  cordially  received  by  the  king  and  queen.    They 
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were  also  cordially  received,  bo  far  as  they  allowed  themaelvea 
to  be,  by  the  Puritan  clergy.  Within  a  month,  one  of  them 
was  iuvited  to  meet  with  some  of  them  aod  some  l»ymen  for 
prayer.  He  coQBulted  bis  Biehop,  and  declined,  lest  he  should 
thereby  "enconrage  people  to  suppose  be  did  not  coneidei 
Episcopal  ordination  as  necessary  for  a  Christian  minister.'' 
They  all  took  effectual  care  never  to  enconrage  any  snch  snp- 
position.  It  was  important,  for  the  accomplishment  of  (heir 
object,  that  they  should  do  so.  Bishop  Staley  then  evidently 
felt,  aa  be  says  in  bis  Pastoral  Address  of  1865,  (page  13) 
"  that  the  church  of  which  we  are  members,  has  somethbg 
more  to  proclaim  than  was  nnderstood  by  the  first  evangeli- 
zers  of  these  lulands.  If  not,  I  fully  ndmit,  we  have  no  basi- 
ness  here."  To  justify  their  presence,  therefore,  they  must 
make  that  "something"  very  manifest. 

And  what  is  that  "  something  7  "  It  is  not  the  Bible,  trttns- 
lated  into  the  langu^ige  of  the  people.  This,  he  acknowledges, 
thttt  the  "Brst  evangelizers"  have  given.  It  is  not  "tbegreiit 
facts  of  the  life,  suffering  and  death  of  the  Redeemer,  the  ne- 
cessity  of  God's  Huly  Spirit  to  renew  man's  sinful,  nature.'' 
These,  he  acknowledges,  they  have  taught.  It  is  this :  (pp.  U 
and  16.) 

"Theirs  is  the  denominational,  oars  the  Catholic  vievof 
Christianity.  I  do  not  use  the  word  Catholic  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  often  naed,  as  implying  that  all  sects  stand  on  tbe 
same  footing,  so  far  as  their  claims  to  teach  God's  truth  an 
concerned — this  is  a  perversion  of  the  term — nor  as  syDonv 
mous  with  Roman.  It  is  trne,  Rome  arrogates  to  herself  that 
title  ;  we  deny  her  not  to  be  a  branch  of  the  chnrch,  tbongh 
she  has  in  many  points  sadly  erred  from  the  Catholic  failb 
and  the  Catholic  practice,  I  use  the  term  as  it  was  used  in 
the  first  three  centuries,  (the  purest  age  of  the  chnrch)  u^ 
applying  to  the  one  visible  historic  body,  which  has  descend' 
ed  in  nnbroken  continuity  from  the  days  of  the  apoellesto 
our  own.  W©  believe  that  whatever  good  other  societies  of 
Christians  have  done,  who  have  left  that  ancient  aposlolicil 
organization,  I  mean  the  Episcopal,  be  they  UeletianB,IV 
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natiate,  Independents,  Methodists,  etc.,  and  we  judge  them 
not — Qod  forbid — yet  it  is  throagh  that  one  TiBible  body,  the 
Catholic  church,  we  can  alone  taate  the  fullness  of  God's  love, 
and  assure  to  ourselves  the  presence  of  Him  who  hath  prom- 
ised  to  be  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  world."  ....  "Now, 
thf  continuity  of  this  Holy  Catholic  church,  depends  on  the  or- 
daining power  of  Bishops." 

There  it  is.  That  is  the  "  something,"  in  addition  to  re- 
demption by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Bible  in  the  laoguage  of  the  people,  to 
teach  these  precious  truths,  which  the  Bishop  must  bring,  or 
he  has  "  do  business"  in  the  Islands. 

But  who  is  this,  that,  in  such  "  great  swelling  words  of  van- 
ity," undertakes  to  represent  the  "  Holy  Catholic  church"  of 
all  lands  and  all  ages,  and  denies  the  "  claims"  of  "  all  sects"' 
but  his  own,  "  to  teach  God's  truth  7  "  He  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  youngest,  and  as  is  generally  understood,  the  small- 
est of  the  three  principal  subdivisions  of  one  of  the  many 
secta  that  are  to  be  found  inbabitiug  the  south  end  of  au 
island  on  the  coast  of  Europe :  a  sect  which  neither  the  Church 
of  Rome,  nor  the  Greek  Church,  nor  even  the  Jacobites  of 
Mesopotamia,  though  eednlously  conrted  and  humbly  be- 
sought, will  consent  to  recognize  as  anything  but  heretics  and 
schismatics  ;  a  sect,  too,  containing  a  great  multitude  of  excel- 
lent men  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  neither  approve  his 
plans  nor  believe  his  "  something ; "  and  in  whose  judgment, 
therefore,  he  has  "  no  business"  where  he  is. 

But  what  is  his  "  something"  good  for?  And  ta  it  needed 
at  the  Islands  ?  If  not,  he  may  as  well  go  home  and  labor  at 
Southampton,  which,  according  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  is 
as  vicious,  in  one  respect  at  least,  as  Honolulu  ;  or  at  Liver- 
pool, which  has  a  still  worse  reputation  ;  or  in  London,  where 
there  ia  many  times  more  vice  of  every  sort,  than  the  whole 
population  of  the  Islands  could  commit,  if  they  should  all  the 
time  "do  evil  with  both  hands  earnestly."  He  says  that,  after 
all  that  has  been  done  at  the  Islands,  something  more  needs  to 
be  done  ;  just  as  if  that  were  not  true  of  every  place  on  earth, 
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and  every  place  that  will  be  on  earth,  80  long  as  Adam's  pos- 
terity continue  to  be  bom  in  hia  image.  He  must  show  more 
than  tbiB.  He  must  ebow  that  the  Paritan  Hiiwion  has  been 
"  s  failure."  He  must  abow  that  it  baa  not  doDe  what  we  bave 
abowD  that  it  baa  done,  and  what  the  Bishop  of  BocheeleT,  in 
the  presence  of  Queen  Kmma,  testified  that  it  bud  done.  For 
this  purpose,  he  and  his  partisans  must  collect  and  endorse, 
and  send  forth  all  the  atale  and  oft-refuted  slanders  of  the  men 
described  by  Mr.  Jarves  and  Mr.  Dana ;  must  strain  their  eyes 
to  discover  some  other  evil  thing  to  say  of  the  Puritan  mis- 
sionaries ;  and  must  fill  out  the  picture  with  their  own  "  evil 
eurmi  sings." 

Such  have  been  (he  leading  motives  for  the  recent  calom- 
nies  against  the  American  Mission  in  tba  Sandwich  Islands ; 
and  with  this  exposure,  we  leave  the  calumniators  to  their 
own  rejection. 


ART.  IV.— THE  ATHANAfilAN  CREED." 
BT  raup  Boaist,  D.  o. 

We  propose  in  this  essay  to  discuss  the  name,  origin,  an- 
thority,  contents,  value,  and  use  of  the  so-called  Athsua- 
sian  Symbol,  which,  next  to  the  Apostles'  Greed,  and  tbe  Ni- 
cene  Greed,  is  tbe  most  generally  received  Confession  of  Faith 
in  the  Gbristian  church,  and  presents  to  us  a  succinct  and  clear 
summary  of  ancient  Catholic  theology  concerning  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ. 

*  The  necaM^r J  general  InTaTm&tion  aa  thuiBat»ectmay  be  round  in  Tillemoit: 
M^moln  pour  MTTir  i  lliiitoireeccl^:!.  (torn.  VIH,  GTT  sqq.);BinKhiun.  Antiqai- 
tiesoftheCbrlBtiHnCharch(Tol.  IV,  118  Hqq.)l-^-(>- ^'Ich^  Introductlo  in  libra 
eccleeiae  Lutb.  Bjmbolicol  (lib.  I,  cap.  i  du  tribos  symbolia  oecntneDlclB,  p.  3S 
sqq.)  ;  and  Koelluer  :  Symbolik  aller  chtUtlichen  CobFassionen,  Theil  I.  p.  5S 
•qq.  Beiidei  there  are  a  numtror  of  Bpeeial  dlsearUtions  on  tbe  Athanuiai 
Creed,  Ihe  best  of  which  are  the  following :  6.  J.  Vow  (a  Untch  Refurmcd  di- 
Tine) :  De  tiibus  BymbollB.  Amsterd.  Hiii ;  Arcbbbiliop  Uslier  (Aaglican) :  D< 
sjmbolls,  Lond.  IG17 ;  J.  H.  Heidegger  (Swiaa  Befonaed  J :  De  Byinbolo  Atnaa*- 
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For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  we  give  first  the  symbol 
itaelf  in  three  parallel  colnmns,  in  the  original  Latin,  the  old 
English  traoslation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  found  in  the 
Goiumon  Prayer  Book  of  the  Charch  of  England,  and  a  revised 
translation.  We  italicize  those  words  which  we  have  changed 
in  the  revison  for  reasons  of  taste,  clearness,  and  closer  ad< 
herence  to  the  original. 

The  Latin  Original.  Old  Trantl<ition.  Rtvited  T^analalton. 

1.  Quicuqque  vultsal-  1,  Whoeoever  willbe  1.  Whosoever  willbe 
TUB  ease,  ante  omiiia  saved  ;  before  all  things  aaved,  before  all  thinga 
opue  est,  at  t«neat  ca-  it  is  neceBsary  that  he  it  is  Deceasar;  that  he 
tholicam  fidem  ;  hold  the  CatholickFaith;  hold  the  Catholic  faith ; 

2.  Quam  niai  quiaqne  2.  Which  Faith  ex-  2.  Which  faith  ex- 
integram  inviolatamque  cept  every  one  do  keep  cept  every  one  do  keep 
servaverit,  absque  da- whole  and  uadefiled:  whole  and  nndefiled, 
bio  in  EetemoDi  peribit-  without  doubt  he  shall  without  doubt  he  shall 

perish  everlastingly.       perish  everlastingly. 

3.  Fides  autem  ca- .  3.  And  the  Cathoiick  3.  And  the  C^^olio 
tholica  taaeo  est,  ut  on-  Faith  is  this  :  That  we  faith  is  this  :  that  we 
nm  Deuin  in  trinitate  et  worship  one  God  in  worship  one  God  in 
trinitatem  in  tinitate  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in 
veneremur ;  Unity.  Unity. 

4.  Neque  confunden-  4.  Neither  confoand-  4.  Neither  confound- 
tes  personas,  neqae  sub-  ing  the  Persons  :  bit  ing  the  persons,  nor  di- 
Stantiam  separantes.        dividing  the  sabataiice.  viding  tJie  substance. 

G.  Alia  eat  enimper-      fi.   For  there  is  one      5.  For  there  is  one 

Bona  patris :    alia  &lii :  Person  of  the  Father,  person  of  the  Father, 

alii  apiiituB  aancti.  another  of  the  Sod,  and  another  of  the  Son,  and 

another    of    the    Holy  another    of    the    Holy 

Gboat.  Ghost. 

6.  Bed  patris  et  filii      6.  Bat  the  Godhead  of     G.  But  the  Godhead 

et    epiritus   sancti   una  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  of   the   Father,    of   the 

est   divinitas  :   aequolis  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Son,   and   of  the  Holy 

gloria,  cosetema  majes-  is   all   one :    the   Glory  Ghost,   is  all  one  ;   the 

taa.  equal,   the  Majesty  co-  glory  equal,  the  majes^ 

eternal.  co-eteraal. 

ilano,  Zar.  1680 ;  E.  Teoze!  (Lutheran) :  ludlcia  eradltornm  de  S;inb.  Albania, 
stadlose  Dollesta,  Gothae.  1U9T  ;  UontTaucon  |Ram.  Catholic)  :  Diatribe  In  Sym- 
bolum  Quicunqup,  in  the  Beui.'d.  edition  of  tbeworka  of  St.  Atbanaslus.  I'ai.  1(198, 
torn.  11,  T19-T3J  ;  Dan.  Waterland  (Anglican) :  A  critical  IlUtory  of  tbeAthana- 
tian  Creed,  representing  tbe  opinlona  of  the  Ancients  end  Moderns  concerning 
It:  with  an  acoount  oftbe  Mm,  Veres,  and  Comments  and  i>nch  other  particulars 
■B  are  of  moment  for  tbe  determining  of  Ibe  Age.  and  Anther,  and  Valne  nf  tt, 
and  the  Time  of  Its  Reception  in  the  Christian  chnrohes,  Cambridge,  1T24  ;  3d 
ed.  1T28,  als]  in  Dr.  'Wattrland's  Works,  ed.  hv  Dr.  .Mllderi,  in  6  vob.  Out.  ISIS, 
vol.  Ill,  p.  0T-2T0.  This  Is  still  tbe  most  tfiorough  eaMy  on  the  AthunnaiaD 
Creed.  Alao  .Speroni  (Roman  Catholic) :  Ue  symbolo  vulgo  S.  Athnoafii,  Pa- 
tav.  1751 ;  Harvey  (Anglican) :  The  History  and  Theology  of  the  Three  Creeds, 
Load.  1S56,  vol.  11,  p.  Ul-«9d. 
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Tht  Ltain  Origiaai.  Old  Tnmdatim.         Rtviud  TVantbHion. 

7.  Qualia  pater,  talis      7.  Sachu  the  Fatber     7.    Such    u    is  ths 

Blios,  talis  spiritos  aanc-  is,  such  is  the  Bon,  and  Father,  such  aJao  it  the 

tiu.  auch  is  the  H0I7  Qhost.  Bon,  and  anch  the  Holj 

Ghost. 

B.    Inoreatua    pater  :      8.  The  Father  uncri-      8.  The  Father  oncre- 

increatus  Gliua :  incres- otc,  the  Son  wwrtol*  :  ated,  tbeSonnDcresled, 

tiu  HpirituB  eanctiu.        and  the  Holy  Ghoet  un-  aiid  the  Holy  Ghost  im- 

trcale.  created, 

9.  The  Father  incom-      9.  The  Father  anlini- 
I-  prehtntM*.  the  Son  in-  ited,  the  Son  unlimited, 
menaos  apiritna  aanctua.  tomprdtxraihie ;   and  the  and  the  Holy  GhosI  nn- 
Holj    Ohoat    ineomprt-  limited. 
hensibU.* 
to.  AetemoB   pater :      10.  The  Father  eter-     10.  The  Father  eter- 
Mtemna  filius :  aetem-  nal,    the  Son    eternal :  nal,  the  Son  eternal, and 
tu  apiriiiis  sanctns.         and    the    Holy    Ghoat  the  Holy  Ghost  etenol. 
eternal. 

11.  Et tamen  son  tres  11.  And  yet  Aeg  an  11.  Andyetnot  thrw 
aelemi ;  sed  nnus  aetei-  not  three  etemaJe :  bat  eternals, but  one  eterntl 
una.  one  eternal. 

12.  Sicnt  non  trea  in-  12.  As  also  there  are  12.  As  also,  not  three 
creati  :  nee  treaimmen-  not  three  iTKompre/urai-  uncreated,  nor  three  m- 
ai:  aed  unus  increatns  Utf.northreeQacreated:  limited  ;  batoneoncrt- 
et  Dnua  immenaiis.  but  one  uncreated,  and  ated,  and  one  nnlimited. 


13.  Similiter  omnipo-  13.  So  likewise  the  13.  So  likewise  tb« 
tens  pater :  omnipotena  Father  is  Almighty,  the  Father  is  almight;',  th* 
filius :  omnipotena  spir-  Son  Almighty  :  and  the  Son  almighty,  and  tfa« 
itus  eanctus.  Holy  Ghoet  Atm^hty.     Holy  Ghost  almi°htj. 

14.  Bt  lamen  non  trea'  14.  And  yet  Aey  are  14.  And  yet  not  three 
omnipotences  ;  sed  unOB  not  threeAlmighties,  but  almighties,  but  one  il- 
omnipotena.  one  Almighty.  mit;lity. 

15.  ICa  deuB  pater:  15.  So  ihe  Father  ia  15.  So  the  Father  ii 
deue  Blios :  dens  epiri-  God,  the  Son  is  God  :  God,  the  Son  ia  God, 
tUB  sanctus.  and  the   Holy  Ghost  is  and  the  Holy  Gfaoit  il 

Qod.  God. 

16.  Et  tamen  non  trea  16,  And  yet  they  are  16.  Andyetnot  thrM 
dii :  eed  nnus  est  Deua.  not  three  Goda,  but  one  Goda,  but  one  God. 

God. 
IT.Itadominuapater:      17.   80  likewiae  the      17.    So  Ukewiae  lli« 
dominue    filius  :    domi-  Father  ia  Lord,  the  Bon  Father  ia  Lord,  the  Son 
nua  epiritua  sanctus.       Lord :    and    the    Holy  Lord,    and    the    fiol; 

Ghost  Lord.  Ghoet  Lord. 

18.  Et  tamennon  trea  18.  Andyet  notthree  18.  And  yetnotthree 
domini :  sed  unue  Dom-  Lords,  but  one  Lord.      Lords,  but  one  Lord. 

19.  Quia  sicut  singu-      19.    For   like   as  we      19.    For  like    as  in 

'iBcomprtiKnnhltIa  afalse  translataoii,  nnleis  it  betaken  In  tbe  nnusnal  b^dm, 
not  to  be  comprehended  witbia  any  bonnls.    Tbe  Anglicaa  translator  of  1''>4S 

Krbaps  followed  a  Greek  cop?,  wtilcb  renders  inurwiwiu  by  aKard  kr/XTof. 
t  otiier  Greek  ooplee  read  atittpot  or  a/icrpo;  instead.  Tbe  T.atin  i>- 
nwnnv  means  what  cannot  be  drcnmKribed  or  limited  by  any  bouudariM, 
what  la  lllocal,  omulpnaent. 
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htiiu  n'  amqnaiaqne  are  compelled  by  the  are  compelled  by  Qie 
personam  DetimacDom- Christian  verity  :  to  ac- Christian  veri^,  to  ac- 
inoin  contiteri,  chriBtia-  knowledge  entry  Fereou  knowledge  each  pereon, 
na  Teritate  compelli-by  himself  to  be  God  by  himii'lf  to  bo  God 
mnr :  asd  Lord.  and  Lord  ; 

SO.  Ita  tres  decs,  ant     20.  So  are  we  forbid-      20.  go  are  we  forbid- 

tres    dominoB     dicere,  den   b;    the    Cathnlick  den  by  the  Catholic  re- 

catholica  religione  pro-  Religion  ;  to  aay,  There  ligion  to  say  :  There ar* 

hibemar.  bt  three  Gods,  or  three  three    Gods    or    three 

Lords.  Lords. 

21.  Pater  a  nollo  est  21.  The  Father  is  21.TheFatheriBinBde 
foetus,  neccreatUB ;  nee  made  of  none  :  neither  of  none,  neither  created 
gfnitiis.  created,  nor  bet;ott«n.    nor  begotten. 

22.  Filins  apatre  solo      22.  "RicSon  is  of  the      22.  The  Son  is  of  the 
est;    non    factns  ;    nee  Fatheralone  ;  notmade,  Father  alone,  not  made, 
creatUB  ;  sed  genitus.     nor  created,  but  bogot>  nor  created,  but  begot- 
ten, ten. 

23.  Spirttna    sanctus     23.   The  Holy  Ghost     23.   The  Holy  Ghost 
apatre  etfilio:  non  fac-  is  of  the  Father  and  of  is  of  the  Father  and  of 
tuB  ;   nee  cteatuB.;  nee  the  Son  ;  neither  made,  the  Son.  neither  made, 
genitus,  sed  procedens,  nor  created,  nor  begot-  nor  created,  nor  begot- 
ten, but  proceeding,        ten,  but  proceeding. 

24.  TTnns  ergo  pater ;  24.  So  there  is  one  24.  So  there  is  one 
non  treBpatres;  unus  Father,  not  three  Fa- Father,  not  three  Fa- 
filiuB,  non  tresfilii :  nn-  thers  ;  one  8on,  not  there;  one  Son,  not 
ns  spiritus  sanctns,  non  three  Sons ;  one  Holy  three  Sons  ;  one  Boly 
tree  spiiitus  sancti.         Ghost,  not  three  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  H0I7 

Ghostfl.  Ghosts. 

25.  Et  in  hao  trinitate  25.  And  in  this  Trin-  25.  And  in  this  Trin< 
nihil  prins;  aut  poste- ity  none tt  a/or«,  or  q/ter  i\y  Ihero  is  no  before, 
riuB  :  nihil  majus  ;  antotACT;  none  it  greater,  nor  after;  no  greater 
minus.  or  less  than  atMher ;        nor  less. 

26.  Sed  totae  tres  26.  But  the  whole  26.  But  the  whole 
perBonae  coeetemae  si-  three  PersonB  are  co-  three  persons  are  co- 
in sunt  et  coeequajes.      eternal  togtiber ;  and  co-  eternal,  and  co-equal. 

27.  Ita,  nt  per  omnia,  27.  80  that  in  all  21.  Bo  that  in  all 
ticut  jam  supra  dictum  things,  as  aforesaid;  the  things,  aa  aforesaid  : 
est,  et  trinitas  in  uni- Dnity  in  Trinity,  ajid  the  Dnity  in  Trinity,  and 
tate ;  et  nnitas  in  trini-  the  Trinity  in  Uni^,  is  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is 
t»te  venerenda  sit.  to  be  worshipped.  to  be  worshipped. 

28.  Qui  vult  ergo  sal-  28.  He  thtrefore  that  28.  He  therefore  that 
TUB  esse,  ita  de  trini- will besaTed:  mnstthus  will besaved,  muBtthns 
Ute  sentist.  think  of  the  Triiu^.      think  of  the  TriniQr. 

29.  Sed  necessarium  29.  Fnrthermore  it  is  29.  Furthermore,  it  ie 
eat  ad  aetemam  aalu- necessary  to  everlasting  necesBary  to  everlaating 
tem,    at    incarnationem  salvation  :  that  he  also  salvation,  that  we  also 

Juoqne  domini  nosiri  believe  rightly  the  In-  believe  truly  the  Incar- 
esn  Christi  fidelitur  carnation  of  onr  Lord  nation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
credat.  Jesus  Christ.  Christ. 

30.  Est  ergo  fides  rec-  30.  For  the  right  30.  For  the  right 
ta,  ut  credamus  et  con-  Faith  is,  thatwe  believe  faith  Ib,  that  we  behere 
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fitMmur,  quod  dominns  and  confeu ;  that  onr  and    confeM,   that  on 

noit«r    Jeans    ChriBtna  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  the 

Dei  filioa,  deua  et  homo  Son  of  God,  ia  God  and  Son  of  God,  is  God  uil 

Han ;  man. 

31.  Delia  ex  aabat«a-  31.  God,  of  the  Bob-  31.  God,  of  the  Biib- 
tia  patria,  ante  secula  stance  of  the  Father,  stance  of  the  Father, 
ganitns,  ct  homo  ex  snb-  begottten  before  the*  begotten  before  the 
atantia  matria,  in  aecolo  worlds :  and  Han,  of  worlds  ;  and  man,  of 
natus.  the   Substance    of    his  the    aubetnnce   of  hii 

Mother,    bom    in    the  mother,    born   in   tbi 
world.  world. 

32.  Perfebtae  dena  :  32.  Perfect  God  and  32.  Perfect  God,  wA 
perfectiis  homo,  ex  ani- perfect  Man  ;  of  a  rea-  perfect  man,  of  a  rei- 
ma  lationali  et  humana  eonable  soul  and  human  eonable  soul  and  hnmtn 
oarne  subaistens.  flesh  subsisting  ;  flesh  subsisting ; 

33.  Aeqnalis  patri  se-  33.  £qual  to  the  Fa-  33.  Equal  to  the  Fi- 
cundum  divinitstem  ;  ther,  as  loueking  his  ther,  according  to  Hii 
minor  patri  aecundum  Godhead ;  and  inferior  Godhead,  and  inferior 
hnmsnitatem.  to  the  Father  (UfotifAtng  to  tiie  Father,  accordiii| 

his  Manhood.  to  His  manhood. 

34.  Qni  licet  Dena  sit  34.  Who  although  he  34.  Who  althoughlu 
et  homo  ;  non  duo  tam-  be  God  and  Man ;  yet  he  be  God  and  man,  jelbe 
en,  sed  unua  eat  Chria-  ia  not  two,  but  one  is  not  two,  but  <m 
tus.  Christ ;  Christ ; 

35.  Unoaautem,  non  35.  Onej  not  by  con-  35.  One,  not  by  cob- 
conversione  divinitatis  version  of  the  Godhead  version  of  the  Godheid 
in  carnu'TQ  ;  sed  assump-  into  flesh :  but  by  tak'  into  flesh,  but  by  >i- 
tione  bumanitatiainDe- tng  of  the  Manhood  in- enmptioa  of  the  man- 
nm.  to  God  ;  hood  into  God  ; 

36.  Unnsomnino,non  36.  One  altogether;  36.  One  altogether, 
confusione  subatantiae  ;  not  by  confusion  ol' Sub-  not  by  confusion  of  sab- 
sed  unitate  peraonae.      stance :  but  by  oni^  of  stance,  but  by   ouiiy  et 

Fereon.  person. 

37.  Nam  sicut  anima  37.  For  aa  the  reason-  37.  For  as  the  rewOD- 
rationalls  et  caro  unus  able  Bonl  and  fleah  is  able  soul  and  flesh  >■ 
eat  hcimo  ;  ita  dens  et  one, man:  so  God  and  one  man;  so  God  W 
homo  vnuseat  Christus.  Man  ia  one  Christ;  man  is  one  Christ. 

38.  Qni  paesns  est  38.  Who  sufiured  for  38.  Who  Buffered  for 
pro  nostra  salute  :  de-  our  salvation :  descend-  our  salvation,  descend- 
acendit  ad  inferos  :  ter-  ed  into  hdi'.  rose  again  ed  into  faadee,  roM 
lia  die  resurrexitamor-  the  third  day  from  the  again  the  third  day  fron 
tuis.  dead.  the  dead. 

39.  Ascendit  ad  coel-  39.  9e  ascended  into  39.  He  ascended  inle 
OS  :  eedet  ad  dexteram  heaven,  He  sitteth  on  heaven,  HoBittcthattfai 
dei  patris  omnipotentis.  the  right  hand  of  the  right  hand  of  God  tbt 

Falhtr  Ood  Almighty.      Father  Almighty. 

40.  Inde  venturuB  eat  40.  From  vih^ut  He  40.  From  thence  He 
judicaie  vivos  et  mor-  shall  come  to  judge  the  shall  come  to  judge  the 
tuos.  quick  and  the  dead.         quick  end  the  dead. 

41.  Ad  cuius  adven-      41.  At  whose  coming      41.  At  whoae  comiDt 
turn  omncB  homines  re-  all  men  skali  rise  again  all  men  must  rise  a^ 
surgerehabentoamcor-  with  their  bodies,  with  their  bodiea; 
poribua  suis ; 
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42.  Et  redditori  enat  42.  And  ah&ll  give  42.  And  shall  giye 
defactispropriiBratioA- account  for  their  own  sccoiint  for  their  own 
em.  works,  works. 

.  43.  Et  qni  bona  ege-  43.  And  tfae?  that  43.  And  thoj  (hat 
rnnt,  ibunt  tn  vitam  have  done  good  shall  go  have  dose  good  shall  go 
etemam  ;  qui  vero  niala,  ioto  life  everlasting  :  into  life  everlastiiig,  and 
in  ignem  aet«rnam.  and  thej  that  have  done  tbej  that  have  done  evil, 
evil, into  everUstingfire.  into  everlasting  fire. 
44.  Haec  est  fides  ca-  44.  This  is  the  Ca-  44.  This  is  the  C^ 
tholica.  qoam  nisi  quis-  tholik  Faith  :  which  ex-  tholic  faith,  which  ex- 
que  Gdelit«i  firmit«rqne  ceptamanbeUeve/atfA-  c^t  a  man  believe  truly 
crediderit,  satvoa  esae/w/y,  he  cannot  be  Bav- and  fiiml}',hecaDnot  M 
non  poterit  ed.  saved. 

HAKB. 

The  third  ectimenical  or  nniversal  Creed  of  the  ChristiaD 
church  bears  a  doable  name. 

It  is  sometimes  called  the  Symbolntn  Quicnnqne  or  simply 
the  Quicnnque*^  from  its  begiDning  in  Latiti :  Quicuiique  vuU 
lalvua  ease,  Whosoever  will  be  saved. 

But  more  geoerallj  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,t  from  the  supposed  authorship  of  St.  Athanaslus,  or  its 
^reement  with  his  theology.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  distinguished  father. 

AthanasioB  was  the  leading  champion  of  tbe  orthodox  doc- 
trioe  on  tbe  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Trinity  in  tbe  Ni- 
cene  age.  He  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
at  Alexandria,  tbe  capital  of  Egypt.  His  youth  fell  in  that 
remarkable  transition  period  of  the  Christian  church  from  op- 
pression and  persecution  to  victory  and  power  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  He  made  his  firstappearanceon  the  stage  of  history 
at  the  first  general  Council,  convened  by  Constantino  the  Great 
at  the  city  of  Nice  in  325,  for  tbe  purpose  of  settling  the  Arian 
controversy,  i.  e.,  the  question,  whether  Christ  be  strictly  di- 
vine or  not ;  whether  be  be  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father  and 
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eqaal  in  substance  or  esaence  with  him  (p/joovfftai),  or  whether 
he  be  a  creature  of  God,  though  made  before  the  world,  and 
coDBoqnently  of  a  dtSerent  Bebstaace  {srepoovffiOS).  Although 
at  tbiit  time  merely  an  archdeacon  and  secretary  of  the  bishop 
Alexander  of  Alesaodria,  Athsnasiua  occupied  by  bis  talenU 
and  zeal  the  most  prominent  place  in  that  Gonncil  among  the 
defenders  of  the  strict  divinity  of  our  Saviour  against  the 
Arians  who  denied  it,  and  materially  aided  the  triumph  of  the 
orthodox  view,  as  embodied  and  aymbolically  fixed  in  what  hat 
since  been  called  the  Nicene  Creed,    Soon  afterwards  be  be- 
came the  SQCcesBor  of  Alexander  in  the  first  episcopal  eee  of 
Egypt.     Prom  this  time  on,  during  the  long  continaed  Arian 
and  Semi-Arian  confiicta  which  soon  followed  the  temporary 
settlement  at  the  Nicene  aynod,  he  stood  forth  as  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  the  Xicene  or  orthodox  party,  beloved  b;  his 
friends,  feared  by  his  enemies,  admired  and  respected  by  >IL 
He  devoted  his  whole  life,  with  nnwavering  consistency  m 
prosperity  and  adversity,  at  home  and  in  exile,  to  the  defence 
of  the  true  Godhend  of  Christ.    This  waatheooe  great  idea  of 
his  mind,  the  ruling  passion  of  his  heart;  the  all-absorbing  ob- 
ject of  his  will.     For  this  be  suffered  five  times  deposition  and 
exile.     For  this  be  was  willing  at  any  time  to  shed  his  blood. 
He  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  indeed,  but  an  idea  which  he  finnlT 
and  justly  believed  to  be  absolutely  fundamental  to  the  Chris- 
tian system  and  the  salvation  of  the  world.     To  the  violence 
and  intrigues  of  the  imperial  court,  to  the  passions  and  faoati- 
cism  of  heretical  parties,  he  uniformly  opposed  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  a  commanding  genius  and  a  holy  life.  One  Atham 
sius  agamst  the  whole  world  1   Although  he  died  several  yean 
before  the  final  settlement  of  this  great  controversy  by  iht 
second  oecumenical  council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  3E1. 
the  triumph  of  the  orthodox  view  must,  under  God,  be  mainh 
attributed  to  him. 

AnathasiuB  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  of  his  sge. 
and  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
He  is  justly  called  the  Great,  and  the  Father  of  Orthodoxy. 

Even  Gibbon,  with  all  his  strong  prejudices  against  the 
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fttith  of  A-thanasiaa  and  the  Christisn  religioD,  has  pronoanced 
an  eloqaeut  ealogy  on  bim  in  the  XXI  chapter  of  his  celebra. 
ted  work.  "  We  have  Bdldom,"  Eaja  this  deistic  historian,  "  an 
opportnnity  of  observing,  eilher  in  active  or  epecalative  life, 
what  effect  nm;  be  produced,  or  what  obstacles  may  be  sur- 
mounted, by  the  force  of  a  single  mind  when  it  is  inflexibly 
applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single  object.  The  immortal  name 
of  AtbauaeiuB  will  never  be  separated  from  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  to  whose  defence  he  conaecrated  every 
moment  and  every  faculty  of  his  being.  Educated  in  the 
family  of  ^.lexander,  he  had  vigorously  opposed  the  early  pro- 
gress of  the  Arian  heresy  :  he  exercised  the  important  func- 
tions of  secretary  under  the  aged  prelate  ;  and  the  fathers  of 
the  Nicene  council  beheld  with  surprise  and  respect  the  rising 
virtues  of  the  youDg  deacon.  Ina  time  of  public  danger,  the  doll 
clnims  of  age  apd  rank  are  sometimes  superseded ;  and  within 
five  months  after  his  return  from  Nice,  the  deacon  Athanasius 
was  seated  on  the  archepiscopal  throne  of  Egypt.  He  filled 
th»t  eminent  station  above  forty-six  years ;  and  his  long  ad- 
ministration was  spent  in  a  perpetual  combat  against  the 
powers  of  Ariauism.  Five  times  was  Athanasias  expelled 
from  his  throne ;  twenty  years  he  passed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugi- 
tive ;  and  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
successively  witness  to  his  merits  and  his  suiTerings  in  the 
cause  of  the  Homoousion^  which  be  considered  as  the  sole 
pleasure  and  business,  as  the  duty  and  as  the  glory  of  his  life. 
Amidst  the  storms  of  persecution,  the  archbishop  of  Alexan* 
drift  was  patient  of  labor,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety  ; 
and  although  bis  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanat- 
icism, Athaaaaius  displayed  a  superiority  of  character  and 
abilities  which  would  have  qualified  him  far  better  than  the 
degenerate  sons  of  Constantino  for  the  government  of  a  great 
monarchy.  .  .  .  The  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  capa- 
ble of  distinguishing  bow  far  he  might  boldly  command,  iind 
where  he  must  dexterously  insinuate  ;  how  long  he  might  con- 
tend wilh  power,  and  when  he  must  withdraw  from  persecu- 
tion ;  and  while  be  directed  the  thunders  of  the  church  against 
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hereby,  he  could  asanine,  in  the  bodom  of  his  owd  party,  the 
flexible  and  indalgent  temper  of  a  pradent  leader.  The  elec- 
tion of  AthanaaiuB  has  not  escaped  the  reproadi  of  irregoluri- 
ty  and  precipitation ;  bat  the  propriety  of  his  behavior  con- 
ciliated the  affections  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people. 
The  Alexaodriaos  were  impatient  to  rise  in  arms  for  the 
defence  of  an  eloquent  and  liberal  pastor.  In  hia  dia- 
trese  he  always  derived  aapport,  or  at  leaat  consolation, 
from  the  faithful  attachment  of  his  parochial  clergy  ;  and  the 
hundred  bishops  of  Egypt  adliered,  with  unshaken  zeal,  to  the 
cause  of  Athunasius.  In  the  modest  eqnipage  which  pride 
and  policy  would  affect,  he  frequently  performed  the  episco- 
pal visitation  of  his  provinces,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to 
the  confines  of  Aethiopia ;  familinrly  conversing  with  the  mean- 
est  of  the  populace,  and  humbly  saluting  the  saints  and  her- 
mits of  the  desert.  Nor  was  it  only  in  ecclesiastical  aasembliea, 
among  men  whose  education  and  manners  were  similar  to  hia 
own,  that  Athanasius  displayed  the  ascendency  of  his  geains. 
He  appeared  with  easy  and  respectful  firmness  in  the  courts 
of  princes  ;  and  in  the  various  turns  of  his  prosperous  and  ad- 
verse fortune  he  never  lost  the  conGdence  of  hie  friends  or  the 
esteem  of  his  enemies." 


But  is  Athanasius  really  the  author  of  the  creed  which  has 
eo  long  been  identified  with  hia  distinguished  name?  Thia 
qnestion  must  be  decided  in  the  negative,  as  much  so  ae  ihe 
queatiou  of  the  strictly  apostolic  origin  of  the  first  ecumenical 
creed.  And  yet  in  both  cases  there  is  a  certain  propriety  in 
the  name,  if  we  leave  out  of  view  the  form  of  words  and  actu- 
al compoeitioD,  and  look  merely  to  the  contents  and  their  es- 
sential agreement  with  the  faith  and  teaching  of  the  sappoaed 
authors. 

It  is  probable  that  the  designation  which  csjiuot  be  traced 
beyond  the  eighth  century,  was  first  given  to  this  document 
with  the  view  simply  to  characterize  its  doctrinal  tone,  as  the 
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expreBsion  of  the  faith  of  Atbanaeiaa*  (hence  the  oldest  titles : 
jidea  AtKanaaii"  ^'fidea  Catholica"),  and  not  to  indicate  the, 
hteral  authorship  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  it  at  once  with 
the  anthority  of  a  great  and  univereally  revered  name.  At 
all  events  there  is  no  room  here  for  a  wilful,  pious  fraud.  An 
innocent  mistake  explains  the  matter  t^ufBciently,  especially 
in  an  uncritical  age.  The  real  author  of  this  trinitarian  creed 
being  unknown,  it  was  naturally  traced,  first  by  way  of  mere 
conjecture  and  supposition,  to  the  great  representative  of  the 
received  doctnue  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whose  very  name  was 
identified  with  orthodoxy  as  regards  this  particular  article. 
For  the  terms  Athanasian,  homoou^ian,  Nicene,  orthodox,  are 
used  synonymously  in  the  historyof  the  Arian  and  Semi- Arian 
controversiesof  the  Nicene  Age.  This  conjecture  was, however, 
by  no  means  generally  received  at  first.  Several  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Greed  give  either  no  name  at  ali,t  or  ascribe  it 
to  a  different  author,  Anastaeins.  t  We  find  doubts  yet  aelate 
as  the  twelfth  century.  §  But  afler  this  time  the  belief  in 
the  Athanasian  origin  became  general,  and  prevailed,  with- 
out exiimination,  down  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  ||  when  Gerhard  John  Yossius,  a  Dutch  Reformed  di- 
vine, first  made  it  the  Subject  of  a  critical  dissertation  in  lt>42, 
and  turned  the  current,  ^ince  that  time  it  is  universally 
given  op  by  historians  and  critics,  not  only  by  Protestants,  as 
VoBsius,  Heidegger,  Usher,,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Pearson,  Cave, 
Bingham,  iCudworth,  Pabricius,  Waterland,  Bnddeus,  Walch, 

"TblHwas  theTlew  of  Weber,  Lib.  sjnib.  p.  IT  :  "Ab  AlhuDadononien  babet, 
noQ  quod  ab  illo  Tiro  Tere  ecriptum  aft,  sed  quod  Gjua  Kntentla  AtbanuU  max- 
ime  caDTenisL"    See  £celltier,  L  o.,  p.  65. 

fCodd.  Uas.  1,  Treves,  AmbroHiao.,  Colb.  1,  B^U.  Benet  C.  t,  Benet  C.  3. 
CottoD  3,  Cambridge,  St  Jam.  2.    Comp.  Watertaiid,  p.  24,  and  Eolloer,  p.  12. 

t  So  tbe  Gennon  U8S.  Walerlud,  bovevpT,  Bapposea  that  tblj  la  a  mere  or- 
thographical mistake  for  ArtLauuloa, 

§In  llSSbrOtboiD  tbewordi:  "  Athaiiaatiu  a  {MEiwdaa  didtor  «dldine ; 
and  in  1190  bj  Beletbln  the  words:  ^''Qiiod  Bb  Atban.  P.  A.  compoeitum  est: 
plarique  «M»i  Anatltimum  faisstfaho  arbittintur."   See  MoDtAuioon,  Dlatt.  etc.,  In 
0pp.  Athan.  U,  721!. 

|{  The  last  distinguished  defendanta  irere  (he  Roman  Catholic  divines,  Sara- 
nlus  (AaDal.adaiiii.340nuiiLll),Bona(Dedirt  ImodialSSS,  who  reals  hit 

fiith  on  Buanlus),  and  fiellanninua. 
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Scbroeckh,  Keander,  Gieeeler,  KSUiier,  bat  also  by  Romas 
Catholics,  oe  Petavius  (1644),  Qaeenel  (1675),  Natalis  Alexan- 
der (1676),  Dopin  (1687),  Pagi  (1688),  Tillemont  (1695),  Mont- 
faucoa  (1698),  Muratorl  (1698),  Speroni,  (17SI),  and  even  pope 
Benedict  XIT. 

The  arguments  against  the  authorship  of  Athanasius  are  so 
atrong  indeed  that  it  is  impoasible  to  resist  them.  Kblloer 
enumerates  nineteen.  We  will  mention  only  the  principal 
ones. ' 

1.  Atbanasins  himself  never  mentions  this  symbol  in  any 
of  bis  works,  and  bad  no  occasion  to  compose  it,  being  satti- 
fied  with  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  bent  npon  explaining  and 
maintaining  it  against  every  opposition.  Yea,  he  says  dis- 
tinctly, in  one  passage,*  that  the  Nicene  Greed  was  eafficieni, 
and  that  no  other  profeaaion  of  faith  should  be  issued. 

2.  It  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  older  manuscripts  of  the 
works  of  Athanasius,  and  those  which  have  it,  either  deny  it 
to  him,  or  express  a  doubt  as  to  his  authorship.t 

3.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  cotemporary  of  Atbanasins, 
nor  his  biographers  and  eulogists,^  nor  by  any  of  the  fathen 
and  councils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ceuturies,  although  durii^ 
the  sll-abaorbing  trinitarian  and  cbristological  controver:iie9, 
they  bad  frequent  occasion  to  allude  to  this  important  docu- 
ment if  it  existed,  and  although  they  frequently  appeal  to  tbe 
authority  of  Atbanasins  and  mention  bis  other  writings.  Under 
these  circnmstances,  the  silence  is  absolutely  conclusive  against 

*  Ep.  &d  Antiocb.  torn.  I.  p.  T7^.Comp.    Kallnor,  p.  73,  aad  Watch,  t.  c  p.  Ul. 

t  Scaltstiu,  in  Medulla  PKtnim,  part  2,  de  Athui.  c,  M,  aayg :  "  In  nallo  e(^ 
dloe  eztat  qnos  ego  qnidem  vidi,  inter  Athanasii  opera.  In  iino  I<^tar;  aei 
auotoria  nomine  anppreaso."  Speroni,  1.  e,  (quoted  by  Koellner,  p.  TZJsayi  more 
diiUnctl;  : "  At  mtiiti  codd.  Mas.  sunt,  qiit  nan  modo  dod  babeat  boc  ajmboloa, 

SuamqUBm  opera  omDia  aomprehendant  Athanuili ;  aed  negotit  omoino  bia  <t^ 
IB :  Sfmbolmm  vu^  Athanaaii,  Sgmboiitm  quad  nan  ttt  Athanasii,  SgmboUat  pr- 
ptram  Athanaiio  fmufun." 

}  Tbe  onl;  allualon  wbiah  fbrmer  wriMrs  have  heea  able  to  find,  ia  a  p«ra{> 
of  GregoriuB  Nazianz.,  in  bia  laudatory  oration  on  Atbanaslua.  wbere  be  apeaki 
of  blra  as  baTii^cDDfexsed  {A/iokoj'ifiSai)  tlieGodbsadaod  enence  of  tbe  thrM 
Persons  r 7 r  rpiaiy  Seortfra  nai  ouaiar).  But  it  is  now  imi»eraallj  con- 
ceded tbat  tbla  doe*  not  refer  to  a  particalar  creed  at  all,  or  if  bo,  to  one  of  tbt 
tiro  otber  ooofeHsiolu  atilt  extant.  In  wbloh  ha  UluviM  apeake  of  the  ODdbeid 
and  euenee  of  tbe  three  Peisona. 
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the  very  exiatence  of  the  jLthanaai»D  Creed  at  the  time,  anleu 
ire  choo-:e  to  eoppoee  tbat  it  wae  coocealed  for  nearly  three 
ha&dred  years,  and  then  anddenly  tamed  up  id  the  sixth  or 
Beventli  century,  which  would  imply  an  almost  miracalooi 
preset vHt  ion. 

4.  The  symbol  under  conBideration  was  evideotly  first  writ- 
ten in  tlie  Latin  laogaage,  and  seems  to  have  been  Dnknown 
among  the  Greeha  before  the  eleventh  centniy.  There  are 
but  few  Greek  manuscript  copies  extant*  and  they  differ  so 
mnuh  that  they  nomistakably  point  to  several  and  rather  nn- 
ekilted  translators.  Now,  it  is  very  improbable  that  A.thana- 
sioR,  evon  if  he  knew  Latin  snfficiently  to  write  so  well,  aboold 
have  composed  snch  an  important  docnment  in  a  foreign  tongoe, 
instead  of  bis  own  vemacolar  Greek,  which  was  then  the  pre- 
vailing language  of  the  church,  and  used  even  by  the  early 
Western  fathers,  as  Olement  of  Borne,  Irenaeos  of  Gaul,  and 
HippolytU3  of  Borne.  The  report,  that  Athanasias  composed 
it  during  his  exile  at  Treves,  abont  S40,  and  sabmitted  it  to 
pope  Julius  of  Borne,  in  proof  of  his  orthodoxy  against  the 
chaise  of  heresy,  or  tbat  he  wrote  it  at  Rome,  and  that  it  re- 
mained concealed  there  for  a  long  time,  is  utterly  worthless, 
flioce  it  is  not  even  mentioned  before  the  twelfth  century 
(1180),  and  is  evidentlyoneof  the  many  falsehoods  which  were 
mannfactured  in  the  middle  age  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
the  ab8<ilute  papacy.  No  Boman  divine  of  luiy  weight,  since 
Baroniua  and  Betlarmin,  has  dared  to  give  it  credit. 

5.  To  these  exteniel  aignmenta,  though  mostly  of  a  negative 
and  indirect  character,  must  be  added  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  Creed  itself,  which  alone  is  conclusive.  For  while  it  omits 
the  favorite  expressions  of  Athanasias,  especially  the  term 
komoou»io9t  on  which  the  whole  Arian  controversy  tamed,  it 
contains  the  later  Latin  addition  et  flio,  concemii^  the  pro- 

*  Four  acoording  to  HoDt&ueon,  aisht  Mcordlsg  to  Waterltnd.    The  fordier 
-     ■  >f  them  wu  writtOD  before  ISOO.    "Nnllom  t'" " 


Imim  Bjtnboli  codicem,  qui  treMiitoniin  ilt  umonun :  aeo  uitlquniii  ftllnai  % 

?aopUm  vlmnn  fulMe  nOTimu."    Distnbe  d«  Bjiab.  Qoloanqiu  b)  Opp.  AthML 
I,  p.  727, 
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cession  of  tbe  H0I7  Ohost,*  which  the  Greek  ChvFch  nefer 
admitted,  and  generally  goes  beyond  tbe  Athanasian  tbeol(^ 
and  the  Nicaeno-Conatantinopolitan  Creed,  not  only  in  the 
Trinity,  bat  still  more  in  the  Cbristology.  We  folly  admit 
that  he  had  already  anbetantially  the  same  faitb,  bnt  by  do 
means  the  same  logical  coDSciouBoess  or  scientific  compreben- 
•ion  of  it,  as  is  here  implied.f  He  nowhere  in  his  writii^ 
speaks  80  clearly  and  definitely  of  the  personality  and  divinitj 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  k 
even  uses  ezpresaioDS  which  in  a  later  age  would  have  been 
JQStly  liable  to  a  Honophysite  or  Entychiaa  coastrnctionj 
while  the  Creed  which  bears  his  name,  ia  as  clear  and  distinct 
on  this  subject  aa  the  council  of  Ohalcedon. 

But  the  more  difficult  question  now  arises,  who  is  tbe  reil 
author  of  this  remarkable  production  P  Here  is  a  wide  field 
for  critical  conjecture.  Qaita  a  number  of  persons  hsTa 
been  proposed  with  more  or  leas  plausibility,  but  without 
sufBcient  evidence  in  any  case,  viz. :  Yigiliua,  bishop  d 
TapsuB  in  Africa,  about  481  ;g  Yincentius  Lirinenais,  about 

■y.  !3:  fiplrituSanotauaPatreri  JUo,  nonfkoOu,  neeor«fttDi,nMgeiiita< 
Md  procedGDi. 

t  Thlg  ii  honestly  Klmitted  even  by  He  le&med  Benedfctine  editor,  Nootfu- 
eon  I.  c.  p.  7^8  i  "  Licet  eatm  nna  akdeviqae  Miap«r  ftierit  ek  de  re  EmMm 
doctrlaa,  nondam  tajnen  hae  funnalae  to  ecclesia  receplAe  vel  In  confeM 
erant."  lleuserta  an  entiie  difTereDce  of  ityle  betireen  the  Symbolun <^ 
cnoque  aod  the  genuine  AthuiaaUui  wrttingi. 

t  SapveMXj  la  ooe  puiaee  De  iocamKUoae  Verbl  (0pp.  ed  MontbuclOB- 
in.  p.  1),  where  he  aaja  :  "  we  profesa  alio  ihai  there  la  one  Son  of  God*^ 
t*  God  iLocordlBg  to  the  Spirit,  and  Son  of  man  acoordiag  to  the  Seih;  aMln 
naiures,  the  one  to  be  worshipped,  tbe  other  oot,  but  one  nature  of  the  God 
LoKQi  which  became  Inoarnale  (dXXd  /tiar  <pv6tv  roS  StoS  'o?'<* 
gtaapmaiiivtjy )  and  is  to  be  wor«Upped  together  with  hia  flesh  in  dm 
worabip."  This,  and  similar  pwuges  of  Hilary,  anderen  Pope  Jnl]iiil,hi" 
given  great  troable  to  sach  BMnan  divines  who  deny  alt  derelopnBOl  >■' 
obange  In  the  doctrine  at  their  Church.  Gomp.  Gieseler,  Kirchengeaduckie  L 
3,  ^8(t.  p.  133  aeq.  Wa  slioald  not  forget,  however,  that  Atbanaaioa,  udent 
the  arlxinal  Nloene  Creed  (In  ita  damnatory  olanae.  whioh  was  anerwd) 
omittaii)  (Vequently  nse  mJO/a:  and  tiXdiltatfij  (Mi^faafia  and  t>n-i«naafi°*' 
omonaly,  and  tliat  the  two  terms  were  not  clearly  distinguiahed  till  thsltW 
part  of  the  fourth  century. 
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434  ;*  YeiiBDtiae  Fortonatna,  bisiiop  of  Poitiera,  about  670  ;+ 
HiUrins  Arelateneis,  about  429 ;:{  Hilarioa  Fictavieaais,  aboat 
354 ;  y  ictricins,  confessor  and  bishop  of  Boaen,  40 1  ;g  GasebioB 
yercellensts,  354 ;  pope  ADastasian  I.,  398  ;  Athanaaius,  bishop 
of  Speier,  in  Qermany,  642.  Others  assign  the  symbol  indefr 
nitely  to  some  GciUican  divine,!  or  to  Spanish  origin  ;1  othors 
less  indefinitely  to  an  unknown  Latin  father  ;**  while  still  others 
leave  the  authorship  entirely  doubtfaI.tt 

the  renewal  of  the  Arlka  controTeraf  under  the  rule  of  the  VaDdals.  The  prin* 
cipal  ugiiment  for  thl*  view  ti  t«kea  from  the  dmiluit;  of  thonriit  ftad  stjle 
Mid  the  ncourrenee  of  the  paMue :  "  Deiu  Patar,  D«ua  Ftl'iiu,  Deui  Spliitiw 
S. ;  DimiDiu  Fktor,  Domioaa  Fhiiu,  Dominui  3p<rltiu  8. ;  Omulpotena  Pkter, 
Onwlpoteufl  Fillm,  Omolpoteu  Spiiitoa  3."  Bat  aitnilAr  puugea  kto  already 
fuimd  tn  AnguBUne'a  work  De  TrlQitk'e.  Vigillua  is  auppowd  b;  lome  to  be  the 
•athor  of  the  tweWe  books  De  Trlaitate,  which  go  ander  the  Dams  of  Athaa- 
•alus,  tnd  abo  of  the  Dlalo^ee  belveea  Athanuin^  AjIiu,  and  Sabellliu  (la  the 
8lh  vol.  of  the  Blbllotbeca  Hmlina  Patrum.] 

■  Bj  Job.  Anthelm!,  oa  the  gninnd  especlallr  of  Bome  reeemblance  between, 
the  Symbol.  Athan.  and  the  Oommoiiitoiinni  of  Tlncentliii. 

t  B7  Harstod.  Tenantina  Fiirtnnatiu  vas  the  Bnt  oommeBtator,  rather  than 
kuthor  of  thU  Creed.  WutiirlHad  jiisti;  ndses  the  objecUoD  to  the  view  of  Ha* 
mtori :  "  Who  oao  inaglne  Yenaatim  Fortnitattw  to  have  been  m  rala  as,  after 
eunmentiuj  oa  the  Lord'a  Prayer  and  the  Apoatlea'  Ureed,  to  AlII  tuoomineat- 
tng  on  a  compoBltlon  of  bis  oiraT" 
t  By  Wateriaad,  ch.  VII  * 

Iq  the  Atban.  Creed  bnt  wha  .   .     _   ...  . , 

thoUc  writer*  before  the  time  of  Keetoriiu ;  bat  that  the  Creed  want*  many  of 
thoae  parHealar  and  crittcHl  ospreaaiong  of  tha  Neitorttui  age,  etpnoially  the 
d»<ipiatloa  of  Hai7  aa  the  niothar  of  God,  and  that,  coneeqaeatly,  It  wuoom- 
poaed  before  the  Bpbealan  Council  in  431,  which  condemned  Neitoriiu.  Buthli 
srsoments  fnr  Hilary  aa  Che  author  are  vsgae  and  tnconeloalTe.  They  are  aa 
followa :  1.  Hilary  waa  nxade  bi*bop  □(  Gaul  aboQt  429.  3.  He  waa  a  man  of 
learaiof;  and  elegant  style.  3.  Be  wrote  a  few  amall  butfine  tracta,  and  an  ez- 
pojltion  of  the  Creed.  4.  He  waa  a  great  admirer  of  Aajnutliie.  fi.  He  waa 
well  acquainted  with  Vincentiaa  Llrinenaia,  having  been  first  abbot  nf  Leiin. 
6-  The  aiyle  of  the  few  of  hia  writings  earreq>aiida  well  with  the  rigorous,  sen- 
tantioai  style  ot  toe  Athanariao  Creed.  Bnt  tbeae  rMsons  are  more  than  coub- 
terbalanoed  by  the  eoDsideration :  1.  That  If  Hilary  composed  (his  Creed  at  Qm 
timeof  talaelentfon  to  the  episcopate  In  4£9  or  430,  It  most  hare  become  known, 
Hbe lived  till  449,  tbe  aoknowledged  head  of  the  Galltean  hierarchy,  and  Um 
~      ~"   in  Independence  of  the  jnrisdletion  of  Rome  In 

,    0  I.  who  had  so  mneh  to  do  with  the  settlement  of 

tbe  christologieal  eontrevMsy  at  the  Connoll  of  Chatcedon;  1,'TbeCreedof  a 
prelatti  who  was  exoommnnlcated  br  tbe  pop«  fbr  Inanbordlnatlon  to  the  holy 
■ee,  and  charged  with  dlaboDoal  pride,  oonld  not  have  obtained  snch  nrreney 
kod  anthorltr  thronghont  the  Catholic  ohareh,  Inchtdlng  Homt^  exoept  on  the 
groand  of  l£e  complete  obfcurity  of  its  origin,  which  te  eitwmely  niillkely  In 
thia  case,  foe  the  reason  already  mentioned. 

%  Bt  Harvey :  "  The  Hlit,  and  Theol.  of  the  three  Oreeda,"  vol.  II.  p.  fiSS  % 
bnt  wllhont  any  solid  argument.    |{  So  Pitboene,  Voaaina,  Hentf^noon,  Kcellner, 
f  Gteseler.  "  Pearson,  and  Fabriclos. 

tt  Patsrins,  Taylor,  Cndworth,  Tentzel,  Tillemont,  Clarke,  Buddens,  Wslob. 
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Tliia  Tary  diversity  of  (pinion  Bhowa  that  we  do  not  know 
the  real  anther.  Even  the  argnments  io  &vor  c^  the  duma 
of  Yigilins  TapBeneu,  and  of  EtlarinB  Arelatenua,  vbicb  an 
the  moot  plaaeible,  prove  only  the  posBibility,  not  even  the 
probability  <^  hia  anthorsfaip. 

The  case  seema  to  oe  almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  Apca- 
Um'  Creed,  and  in  a  leM  degree  also  with  that  of  the  Nicon 
Creed,  and  we  are  anrpriaed  that  none  of  the  nomerons  writen 
on  this  rabject,  aa  far  as  we  can  see,  has  directed  attention  to 
this  fact. 

Tbe  ApoetleB*  Creed,  it  ia  now  smversatly  admitted,  cannot 
be  traced  to  the  Apoatlea,*  nor  to  any  particular  aaUior,  ^ 
or  coontry,  bnt  mnat  be  regarded  as  the  prodoction  of  the 
ancient  Catholic  Church.  Its  living  root  and  enbatanee  goa 
back,  indeed,  to  the  Apostolic  age,  to  the  baptismal  formniB 
(Hatth.  xxviii :  19),  and  the  confeaaion  of  Peter  (Matth.  xvi :  16). 
Bot  its  present  form  is  the  resnlt  of  a  gradnal  and  impercep- 
tible growth  which  can  be  traced  through  the  various  and  yet 
essentially  identical  rules  of  faith  or  baptismal  Creeds  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  as  found  in  the  writii^  of  Jnstia 
Uartyr,  Irensens,  Origen,  Tertnllian,  and  Cyprian,  and  which 
attained  its  maturity  towards  the  end  of  the  third,  or  stall 
events  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  before  the 
Conncil  of  Nice,  in  825,  tite  Nicene  Creed  baing  an  ezpaiuicHi 
«nd  more  expUoit  definition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.t 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Nicene,  or  rather  Nicaeno- Constant)- 


. u  done  Bnt  by  the  presbyter,  Boflniu  of  Aqnllttpt,  abont  MO,  !■  hit  Ei- 

podtion  of  the  Greed.  He  lepresenti  It  u  tbe  Joint  prodnetloD  of  tbe  tvdn 
ApotUeB  before  leariug  JenuMeu,  ewb  eoDtribuUng  one  artiole  ,  and  tbu  a- 
pUina  the  word  gvjifioXoY,  ixMitg  Itbiiie  amae  of  elvM^olif,  eailalia,wtii*'» 


hot  It  D 


t  On  the  putiovlan  of  the  origiB,  hirtofy  and  ehwaoter  of  flie  AmiOm' 
Oteed,  we  nnit  reftr  to  Qm  following  tmrtiw* :  BaOim :  fiiposUa  in  J^Mt*- 
Inm  Aportollenm  (In  the  woifc*  of  HierODTHns).  Angurtlnu :  De  Fide  et  S^ 
H^emer :  De  Sjmb.  Apoat  Gtib.  ToClla* :  De.  ^nb.  Apott  Hem.  VHriH : 
XxonUiUiones  iMtrae  in  SjmbolaB  quod  npoetolonun  dieltnr.  J.  Pearsoe :  Ei- 
poaition  of  the  Creed.  P.King:  Tbe  HUlor*  of  the  ApofUee' Creed.  KodlMt^ 
Symbollk  aller  Cbristl.  CoDfeBeionen,  rol.  I,  P-  6  sqq-  J-  W.  Nevin.  The  Aptw- 
tlei'  Creed,  three  artlolet  In  the  Uercenburg  EeTlew  tot  IMS- 
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nopolit&Q  Greed,  we  can  apeak  more  defioitelr.  We  know 
the  precise  time  of  its  composition  :  it  waa  formed  at  Nice  in 
325,  and  completed  at'  Coastautinople  ia  381,  with  the  exc^- 
tioo  of  the  claose  fiUoque,  which  is  a  later  addition  of  the  Latin 
church  and  became  a  bone  of  coDtention  between  it  and  the 
Qreek  charch.  We  can  go  farther  and  say  that  the  formida 
proposed  hy  Busebios  of  Caesarea  at  Niciea,  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, made  tbe  basis  of  the  Srst  draft.  Bat  this  waa  shaped 
into  a  far  more  deSnite,  anti-Arian  character,  especially  by 
the  insertion  of  the  famoaa  predicate  of  the  Son  :  homoousioa, 
or  conaifbstantialu,  co-eqved,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 
which  Eusebins  wished  to  avoid  in  the  ioterest  of  peace, 
Haifa  centnry  afterwards  the  ConstaotinopolitaD  Gonncil  made 
an  important  addition  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  called  forth 
by  the  intervening  doctrinal  controversies,  and  omitted  the 
conclndiog  anathema.  Thus  even  this  symbol,  though  less 
popular  than  the  Apostolicam,  can  by  no  means  be  traced  to 
any  individual  antfaor,  bat  must  be  regarded  as  the  joint  pro- 
duct of  tbo  Nicene  age  or  of  the  first  two  ecumenical  Synods.* 

We  may  illustrate  the  formation  of  the  Nicene  Creed  by 
allnding  to  the  officii^  reports  and  acts  of  our  ecclesiastical 
and  pt^itical  assemblies.  Important  matters  are  generally 
first  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  five,  or  more  persons, 
with  a  responsible  chairman.  He  draws  np  a  report,  submits 
it  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee  for  approval,  r^ec* 
tioD,  or  revision,  which  may  result  in  a  radical  reoonstraetioQ. 
Then  it  ia  brought  np  before  the  general  body  for  action,  and 
there  it  again  nndergoes,  in  many  cases,  a  variety  of  changes 
before  it  is  finally  adopted.  At  all  events,  if  adopted,  it  ceases 
to  be  the  work  of  an  individaal,  or  even  a  committee,  and  be- 
comes tbe  property  of  tbe  whole  body,  clothed  with  all  tbe 
weight  and  authority  which  it  may  possess. 

Now,  as  the  Apostles'  Oreed  is  the  work  of  the  aate-Nicen» 

*  Tie  origin  and  history  of  the  Nicene  Cre«d  la  Hore  fall;  dlKimed  bf  Toa- 
tins,  Ciher,  BlnghMi,  Heldener,  WklUur,  Baler,  BUucbitii,  Saloer,  Waloh, 
Ktsllner,  and  ouwi.  See  the  lituatuie  In  Walch :  latroduetio  In  Itbros  Bjmbo 
iicM,  p.  Ul  tqq.,  and  In  Eallner,  Sjmbollk,  eta.,  I,  p.  6,  and  p.  28. 
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age,  and  tlie  Nicene  Creed  the  work  of  the  Niceoe  age,  bo  tbe 
AthaoaaiaB  Creed  ma;  jastly  be  called  the  work  of  the  post' 
Nicene  age,  or  of  the  Catholic  church  from  the  close  of  tba 
fourth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  ceDtary.  Its  germ  u  to  sab- 
Htaoce  may  indeed  be  traced  bade  to  AthaoasiDs,  and  bo  far  it 
may  atill  go  nnder  hia  name,  hnt  it  is  more  directly  derived 
from  the  later  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  TrinitT  ia 
the  Latin  church,  especially  the  school  of  Angnstiae,  who  first 
dearly  tangbt  the  doctrine  of  the  double  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  SeTeral  passages  are  taken  wca^  for  word  from 
AngaBtioe's  work  Be  Trinttaie,  which  was  not  completed  be- 
fore 415.  Ambrose,  also,  YiDcentius  LiriDensis,  and  Yigilin* 
c^Tapans,  famish  parallel  passages.  It  presupposes  not  only 
the  Arian,  Semi-Arian,  ApollinariaD,  but  probably  also  theNes- 
torian  and  £uLychian  coDtroversies,  and  the  Srst  fonr  general 
councils,  none  of  which  alladee  to  it,  although  such  allasioD,if 
the  work  existed  already,  could  hardly  hare  been  aYoided. 
Its  composition,  therefore,  must  be  placed  probaUy  after  tlie 
year  451,  when  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  settled  that  verj 
doctrine  (^the  two  natures  in  Christ's  person,  which  is  aodis- 
tinctly  expressed  in  this  Creed.  At  all  events,  we  cannot 
well  date  it  beyond  the  time  of  the  third  general  council  it 
Epheaus  in  431.  The  absence  of  the  term  Mater  ])ei,thto- 
tt^coa,  proves  »o  more  its  priority  to  that  council,  than  the 
abaence  of  the  term  conavbatantidlis,  homooutux  proves  its 
composition  before  the  council  of  Nice. 

On  the  other  band  the  Creed  under  consideration  cannot  be 
carried  down  to  a  much  later  period,  since  it  contains  no  ailn- 
sion  to  the  later  Monophyalte  controversies,  which  gave  riee 
to  the  fiflh  general  council  at  Constantinople  in  65S,  and  stili 
leas  to  the  Monothelite  controversy  concerning  the  two  viiS* 
of  Christ,  which  commenced  in  633,  and  was  finally  settled  b; 
the  sixth  general  Council  in  680.  We  assign  it,  therefore,  to 
the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth.*     About  570,  Venantius   Fortunatus,  biBb<^   of  Poi- 

*I  cannot  agrM  with  Dr.  GieMler  (KIrcheDgescbicbto  II,  §1S.  p.  IM,  net* 
T,  fourth  «d.)  Tbo  thiaki  thmt  (be  AHwunritnuit  otumot  b«  tncad  b«7oii>l  tM 
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tiers,  wrote  a  comtnentarj  on  the  Creed,  which  impliea  its 
public  nee  at  the  time. 

The  place  of  comppsitioD  cannot  be  decided  with,  any  degree 
.of  certainty.  It  may  have  been  written  in  North  Africa,  the 
ooantry  of  Augastine,  or  in  Spain,  bat  more  probably  in  Ganl, 
where  it  first  spread  and  fonod  favor,  and  where  AngtiBtine'i 
writings  exerted  great  influence  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
tariea. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  auatained  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Athanasian  Oreed  comes  to  notice.  It  appears  not  in  full 
at  once,  bnt  gradnally  as  it  were.  We  meet  first  sii^Ie  words 
sod  passages  of  it  in  Ambrose,  and  especially  in  Augnstine, 
in  several  writers  of  the  fif^h  and  sixth  centaries,  as  Vincen- 
tiiis  Lirineneis  of  Qaui  (aboat  430),  Yigilins  Tapsensia,  of  Af- 
rica (484),*  Avitns  YienDeneis,  of  Oanl  (500),  f  Ceesarius  Are* 
lateneis,  of  Oaol  (520)4  Venantins  Fortunatua,  of  Qaal  (570),§ 
and  also  in  acta  of  Councils,  especially  the  Councils  of  Toledo 
ia  Spain,  of  the  seventh  contary.  i     Then  we  have  it  in  fnll  in 

eithtb  oentiiiy,  and  who  regBrds  all  tfae  earlier  alliulaDi  to  It  miMrtaiiL  He  In- 
dines  to  the  opinion  tbat  It  originated  in  Sp^n,  where  the  conBicl  between  the 
AthuiMiiui  and  tbe  Ariao  part;  continnvd  longer  than  Id  any  other  eonntrj. 
But  tfae  m^ority  of  critici  assigD  It  to  an  earlier  period,  and  to  Gaal. 

*  Compare  the  paawge  already  Teterred  to. 

t  Who  OMi  Uie  terms  imc/dMw,  nee  crtattm,  tne  gauOa,  of  the  Holy  Ghoit. 

t  In  a  sermoa  which  found  ila  way  among  those  of  St  Augustine  (Ottura,  tOBL 
T.  p.  399.)  but  which  the  Benedictine  ttditora  of  Anguatine,  also  Oiidla,  Water- 
land,  and  K<Bllnei,  (I.  c.  p.  60)  ascribe  to  OnsBTins  ot  Aries  (S03-543).  There 
ocours  the  first  clear  allnsion  which  sounds  like  a  dirrot  quotatioa  f>om  the 
Atbanaslannm,  as  Gieseler  admits,  who,  however,  doubts  the  authorship  of 
C>sarius.  It  reads  thus  (we  Italicize  the  words  correepoDdiug  to  the  ejmbol) : 
"  Kogo  el  admoneo  tos,  Fratres  cariBsiml.  ut  Quicwijiis  irali  lahua  t»t,  f%dtm 
reetom  et  GnOio'Uam  digest,  ,/irniif<r  loMot  inciDialamqttt  oanrt.'i<. — Dau  Palir, 
Dtut  fUimt,  Dt\is  at  SpirUaa  SaHct'ui :  sed  I'lmtM  nan  tret  Dii,  sed  unaj  Dtiu. 
Quoiit  PiMer,  tali*  FUm,  lalia  el  Sf-iritui  PoKrlua,  Atlamen  oredat  nnuaqiiiMiDe 
fldelis,  qood  R'iat  aaqiiai.t  ut  Pain  nctadum  divintaUm,  M  nUnor  at  P^ir*  M- 
caxf^TD  tmmanitaiem  oarole,  quam  de  uostm  assumpsit." 

§Wbo  ii  supposed  by  Huratori,  Waterland,  and  Kvllner  to  be  the  anthor  of 
(he  Sxpoiitio  JQti  ca'.kol.ca*,  which  assumes  already  the  general  reception  of  tbe 
Symbolum  Quicnuqiie,  aud  derends  the  jilioque.  For  this  reason  ^oseler  d».  . 
Difs  said  Expoaitio  to  Fortnuatus,  but  without  being  able  to  assign  It  to  any 
other  source.  The  brief  ExpoHl.o  of  Venantius  is  published  by  Hnratod,  in  tbe 
second  tome  of  bis  Aatedota,  aud  more  correctly  by  Waterlnnd,  Id  an  Appendix 
tohis  eesay  on  the  Athan.  Cieed  (Worbe,  toI.  Ill  p.  3i7-2t:Sj. 

n  Cone,  Tolet,  17.  (aono  £33)  cap.  1.  Cone.  Tolet  VI.  (a.  SJ8}  c.  I.  Cone- 
TolelXL  (a.  ST5)  praef.,  and  C.  T.  XIV.  (a.  680  c.  S.  The  cIom  relation  be- 
tveea  these  connclli  and  sereral  passages  of  the  Atbuaalannm  U  nndeniable. 
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ft  nomber  of  Latin  mannBoript  copies,  the  preciae  ageoTwbicb 
however,  it  ia  impossible,  in  meet  cases,  to  fix  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  Waterlaod  ^ves  a  fnll  aceoont  of  them  in  the 
foorth  chapter  of  his  treatise.  The  oldest,  which  is  now  losti 
ii  assigned  to  the  year  600,*  the  next  to  660,  f  the  third  to 
700,  t  the  fourth  to  703,§  etc.  The  last  mentioned  is  tho 
first  copy  which  ascribes  the  symbol  to  A^naeins,  tbongb  in 
a  somewhat  eqnivocal  way,  by  calling  it  the  "^ut'fA  of  Sunt 
Athanasiaa."  Th^re  is  also  a  fiununs  maBoscript  of  ChaHe- 
magoe,  at  the  end  of  the  G^Iican  Psalter,  written  in  liitten 
of  gold,  and  presented  by  Charlemngoe  to  Pope  Adrian  I, 
A.  D.  772.  It  is  deposited  in  the  library  of  Yienaa,  and  besn 
the  title  :  Fidea  aancti  Athanani  epiacopi  Aleaiandrini. 

If  this  view  of  the  gradual  composition  of  this  Creed  be 
correct,  the  BymMum.  Quicunqve  is  less  individoal  and  more 
catholic  in  its  very  origin,  than  any  other  coofession  of  Ghri»- 
tendom,  with  the  only  exception  of  the  Apostles'  and  the  Ni- 
cene  Greed.  This  fact  does  not  weaken,  bat  rather  strengthen 
its  anthority  as  a  confession  of  faith.  If  Athanasins  were  an 
inspired  apostle,  then  the  case  wonld  be  very  different.  Bat 
as  all  the  teachers  of  the  church,  since  the  apostles,  are  falli' 
ble  men,  their  writings  carry  no  more  weight  and  authority 
with  them  than  their  merits  justify,  and  the  chnrcb  has  given 
tbem  by  its  own  consent.     The   validity  and  value  of  the 

and  the  question  ii  merelj,  vhatber  Ihe  eoiiDoUa  quote  flrom  the  iTmbol  witlMDt 
nunlng  it,  u  most  irritera  auppose,  i>r  whetlur  the  Symbol  borrowed  frum  the 
couneilH,  u  Gleuler  (1.  cp.  110)  thmka. 

•  It  is  Cklled  CuAi  Uiatf.  I.  ArchbiBhop  Fa^er  mw  It  In  &  Ps>lt«rimi 
lAtino-GmlllcDiii  oT  ttie  Bibllotheca  Cottonluu,  and  eedgned  it  "  torn  ti  ta- 
Hqno  plctmae  genere,  taat  ex  liteMmm  fornu  gmidiuMnla-'  to  Ilia  i^  ot 
Gregor;  L  (690-001).    Bat  it  hai  lince  diuppeared. 

t  The  DUUHUoript  of  Treves  od  the  borders  ot  Gaul  and  Germtn  j. 

X  Ms.  Ambroi.  la  the  Ambrorisn  Ubrerj'  at  HIImi. 

\  Cod.  Uswr.  II  (Cotton.  I.)  in  a  copy  of  the  GalliaBn  Psalter  of  Kiog  Aelh- 
elstvi.  Ueeer  savH  of  it,  De  Symb,  p.  8 :  "  E^lterinm  illnd  anno  aene  Dostna 
Chrlstianse  703,  longe  ante  Aethalstani  reftnantii  tempora,  ei  regnlis  KsIsD' 
daiio  in  libri  initio  aubjiiDotii  acriptum  fntsBe  depreheadi."  Waterland  (Ic 
ch.  IV.)  remarks : "  The  PMlter,  wherein  (his  Creed  is,  is  the  Gallican  Pultar, 
not  the  Roman ;  the  title  is:  .PUu  SaneH  Alhiauuii  Alexamdrixi-"  This  ii  lie 
□Ideet  manuscript  of  an?  we  have  extant  ( — Cod.  Uss.  1.  being  lost—)  ascribiof 
this  Creed  to  AthanasluB. 
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Atbanaeian  Creed  can  in  no  case  be  m&de  to  rest  on  the  an- 
tboritj  of  any  indiTidnal,  however  great  and  good,  and  the 
mora  it  ia  separated  from  individaal  aathorship,  the  better 
for  its  catholic  uid  charchly  character. 

BECEPTION  AND  ATTTHOBITT. 

Xb  soon  as  the  Athaaasian  Symbol  clearly  appears  in  his- 
tory, we  Gnd  it  in  high  esteem,  and  qaietly  assnming  its  poai- 
turn  among  the  authoritative  doctrinal  and  litnrgical  etandarda 
of  the  Latin  chnrcb,  without  the  sanction  of  a  general  coancil> 
hnt  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  merit.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  France  about  550,  then  in  Spain  630,  in  Germany - 
800,  in  England  880,  in  Italy  880,  in  Rome  930.*  The  Bo- 
man  chnrch  in  tbia  point  did  not  lead,  bat  follow  public  opinr 
ion.  She  was  always  more  desirous  of  imposing  her  own 
faith  and  rites  upon  other  churches,  than  of  adopting  any  from 
them.  The  Creed  was  frequently  commented  upon,t  embod- 
ied in  copies  of  the  Psalter  and  Breviary,  ordered  to  be  comr 
mitted  to  memory  by  the  priests,  and  introdaced  into  the 
weakly  or  even  daily  worship.  J 

In  tbe  Greek  chnrcb  the  Athanasian  Creed,  when  it  first  be- 
came kDOwn,  after  the  tenth  century,  met  with  opposition,  es- 
pecially on  accont  of  the  Latin  doctrine  of  the  procession  o£ 
the  Spirit /rtwt  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  §     Sabse* 

■8m  Watorlud  1.  e.  ok.  TI.,  And  KceUoer  p.  6S. 

f  Bj  Vanuititu  Fortanatus,  Hlncnuu,  Bruno  of  WflnbaTg,  Peter  Abiriud,  8t 
midegMd.  Alezaader  A  Hales,  John  Wjcliffe,  and  athfn.  See  ui  aoeount  of 
tbe  older  oommeDlftton  ia  Watedand'a  enay,  cJi.  IS.  (Workt,  toL  UL  p.  1H 

•qq) 

t  Hfttto,  blihop  of  Basle,  A.  D.  820 :  "Ut  FIdM  S.  AUianufl  a  mcerdoUbm 
dfecatsret  ex  corde.  die  Domlalco,  ad  Prlmanrecltetnr,"  A  more  ezpUdt  te«> 
tfauimy  for  tbe  litnrgical  are  of  Ihia  Creed  in  tbe  French  and  English  cbnrcbM, 
fa  ftiMiUked  b;  Abbo  of  Flearr  about  997  (qaotad  by  Kmllner,  p.  66).  Of  Utn 
oaBg«  Bona  (Tract,  de  divina  I'salmodia,  p.  S6S)  Baja :  "  Iliad  s; mbolnm  ollni, 
lest«  Honorlo,  qnotldie  eat  deeaDtatiim,  Jam  vero  diebna  Domiiucls  In  MfaH- 
coetaa  frequentlarecitatur.ut  sanctaefldel  confeMioea  die  apertlua  oelebretab" 

$  Some  Greek  dlvfoes  denied  that  Atbanaahit  ever  wrote  It ;  otben  mi^tBlii- 
ed  thftt  he  waa  dnxnk  when  ha  conpoBed  It;  itill  otben  that  tbe  I^lns  coirapt- 
ed  hie  Creed  by  Uie  loMrtlan  of  tbe  ttJUia.  The  last  I«  alto  aMerted  in  tbe  Ooft- 
fewlo  Ifetrophania  Critopall.  Comp.  Eimutrl's  Jlouninenta  Fldei  Eoolaala* 
Orient,  P.II.p.  S3.  For  an  accoont  of  the  dil&rent  Greek  tranalationa  aad 
maanflcripti,  see  Walerland.  eh.  V. 
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qnentl)'  it  was  likewise  introdacecl,  bnt  les  extennvely  than 
in  the  Latin  cbarch,  and  with  some  alterations,  and  with 
tile  omission  of  the  etJUto,  »ai  ex  rov  viov,  (correspondiDg  to 
thejUtogue  in  the  Latin  veraioos  of  the  Nicaeno-Constanlino- 
politao  Symbol).* 

From  the  Latio  church  the  AthanasiaD  Creed,  together 
with  the  other  two  ecumenical  Creeds,  passed  over  into  the 
orthodox  Proteatant  chnrchea,  and'  was  either  separately  and 
expressly  acknowledged,  or  substantially  incorporated  into 
their  doctrinal  or  devotional  standards. 

The  Lutheran  church  received  it  among  its  symbolical 
books.  Luther  appreciated  it  highly,  and  was  disposed  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  most  important  and  glorious  production  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  t  The  Augsburg  Confession  sab- 
stautially  repeats  its  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  Chriet's 
person,  withoat  naming  it.  t  The  Form  of  Concord  dis> 
tinctly  recognizes  it  as  Scriptural,  true  and  authoritative.  J 
Hence  it  is  found  in  all  the  editions  of  the  "Book  of  Concord" 
as  the  third  symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Confessiou. 

The  Reformed  church  of  England  gave  it  a  place  in  the 
Oonanon  Prayer  Book,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sung  or  said  al- 
ternately by  the  minister  and  people,  standing,  in  the  mom- 
ing  service  on  several  festival  days,  viz. :  Christmas,  tbe 
Epiphany,  St.  Uattbias,  Faster,  Ascension,  Whitsunday,  John 
the  Baptist,  St.  James,  St.  Biirtholomew,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Si- 
mon and  St.  Jude,  St.  Andrew,  and  on  Trinity  Sunday.  In  all 
these  days  it  takes  the  place  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Several 
of  tbe  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Anglican  church,  as  arch- 

■  Bingham:"  Presenhir  (JtmoI  eo  utuntur  Donnulli*  BiUJUmaDlia  Mcto  «t 
AllquAiibun  mntAto-^' 

t "  El  iat  klao  gehmeU"  he  uya,  "  dua  icb  nicbt  weUi,  ob  leit  der  ApotHl 
Zslt  In  der  Kircti«  dea  Neoen  Tenuumti  etWM  Wlcli%erei  nnd  BeirlichHt* 
gtwhrieben  ■■>]."    Comp.  Lath.  0pp.  Uftl.  VI.  ZSiS  iqq. 

t  Art  L  ud  Art  ni.  (p.  S  ud  10,  ed.  Hue). 

$EpIip.  fiTl,  Md  more  AilljintbeSnUd*  Declu.  p.  CSS  (ed.Hin) :  "An- 
plMdmnr  etiftm  tri»  m%  ChUioIIm  et  geoentliR  eummaa  mnctoriUtU  3Tmb«li. 
ApnMailcum,  vldeEleet,  NIcmqdih.  et  AttauiBolL  Umtic  saim  mgnosclm.iB  om 
bnvw  qaidem,  «ed  SMdem  mftziiae  ptoa,  atque  in  Tsrbo  Del  Mlide  ftiodilu. 
pruelftru  ConfiM^DM  fldsl,  qulba*  onu)«(  haervces,  quaeiii  teBlpadbDlE^ 
cImIh  Ctariid  pertnrbanint,  penploue  et  solide  reftiUuitiu." 
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bishop  Udher,  bishop  Pearson,  and  especially  Dr.  Waterkod, 
the  learned  champioo  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  H0I7 
Trinity  against  the  high  Arianism  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clartce,  hare 
commented  on  it  and  defended  its  contents.  Even  R.  Baxter 
embraced  it  "as  the  best  explication  of  the  Trinity,"  provided, 
however,  that  "the* damnatory  sentences  be  excepted,  or 
modestly  expounded."* 

The  Reformed  charchesof  the  Continent  have  not  given  the 
Atbanasian  Symbol  that  direct  formal  eanctioii  and  pronu' 
nence,  as  the  Lntheran  and  the  AngticaD.f  But  they  unani- 
mouBly  profess,  in  their  eymbolical  books,  the  same  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation;  reject  the  errors  of  the 
Arians,  Semi-Arians,  Neetorians,  Eutychians  and  Monothelites, 
and  thus  acknowledge  in  fact,  if  not  always  in  form,  the  &h- 
thority  of  the  ancient  ecnmenical  Greeds,  in  due  subjection, 
of  coarse,  to  the  snpreme  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  drawn  up  by  Bullinger  in 
the  name  of  the  Swiss  churches  in  1566,  and  approved  by 
them,  endorses,  in  very  strong  and  nnmistakeable  terms,  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  four  general  councils  and  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Symbol.  X  Dr. '  Ddvid  Parens,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
ITrsiDus,  and  editor  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  wrote  a  special  exposition  of  the  Atbanasian  Creed, 

*Aa  qnoted  by  WBtorlftsd  (works,  toI.  m.  p.  291). 

fDr.  Ebrard.onthecontnir;,  Uiiiikstbkt  theB«foniied  church  mmkeita  lomft 
Tnpects  erfD  more  accosat  of  the  ecnmentMl  Creedi  thHD  thr  Lothena 
(ChrlBtl.  Uo^stlk,  vol.  II.,  p.  SB  and  90).  Tbis  may  be  tnie  as  to  Ihe  doelrloe 
llielf,  bat  not  u  to  the  formal  recognillon  of  these  Creedg.  Dr.  tbrmrd  baa 
orerlooked  the  diaUnct  recognitioD  in  the  punaKe  juat  quotrd,  in  the  preeedlns 
note,  l^itm  the  LntherAn  Form  of  Concord,  and  Uie  somewhat  d1ar«epeotfiil  man- 
Derio  whichCalvbat  ieaat  (DeTeraeccleaiaeReformationelapeakBof  ibeSjinb. 
Nicaetiam  aa  >  "  connea  cantlllando  magla  aptom,  quMO  oonfe^ionli  rormnlB." 

t  Cap.  XI.  (p.  4S7  in  KlemereHe  Collectio  Confesi.  in  Eccl.  Reform,  public.) : 
"Qiiaeciiiique  de  iDcamallonls  Domini  nostii  Jeeu.  Chrieli  mjsti-rta  di'Btiita  Bunt 
ex  Scripturia  aaDctiB,  et  comprehenea  ajmbolia  ac  sententllR  qnataor  primaram 
et  praortantiaslm arum  Synod orum  celebratamm  Nierat.  OmiliBtl  nefoS,  S>htn 
((  ditt'ctdane,  ima  nn  bKUi  Atiana-^  Stfmtolo,  et  anQlbi]BhiaBlml1ibii!>BymDolia, 
cndlmna  cordejrineero  et  ore  libera  ingenue  profltemur,  condemnantei  omnia 
bia  contrarla.  Atque  ad  bunc  modiim  retinemaa  inriolatam  aive  Inl^Eran 
fldem  Cbrladanam,  orthodoxam  atque  catholicam :  Bcientan  ajtmbotia  pnedioda 
nihil  eoatlaeti,  quod  non  Bit  conforme  verbo  Dei,  et  pronu  faoiat  ad  Blaoflnua 
flde)  expUoation«m." 
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which,  however,  I  have  never  seen.*  Henry  Heide^er  of 
Zarioh,  in  a  speoial  dieBertation  qaoted  above,  defendB  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Creed  agaioat  the  objections  of  Daditbiasand 
other  Anti-TrinitariauB,  bnd  condades  with  a  mniuDg  comment 
Qpon  the  whole. 

So  far  the  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  oar  symbol  was  nnslia- 
ken  in  the  church,  and  was  shared  in  common  by  the  GreekB, 
(if  we  leave  out  of  view  their  dissent  from  th6_filioqae),  Bo- 
tnans,  and  Protestants.  The  Socinians  alone  diSered  from  it, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  still  greater  dissent.  Dariog  the 
seventeenth  centnry  the  origin  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was 
first  made  the  subject  of  critical  investigation  by  Continental 
and  Anglican  divines,  and  resulted  in  the  almost  nnanimoDB 
rejection  of  the  ancient  tradition  as  to  its  authorship.  This 
had  the  effect  to  weaken  its  authority  as  a  primitive  symbol, 
withont  undermioiog  the  faith  in  its  contents.  Bat  when  the 
skeptical  and  rationalistic  flood  of  the  eighteenth  ceatarj 
swept  away  from  a  large  portion  of  the  church  the  orthodox 
faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  this  Creed  was  almost  forgotten,  and  figured  only  in 
church  histories  among  the  many  idle  fabrications  of  a  snpe^ 
stitions  and  intolerant  age. 

The  reviving  faith  of  the  nineteenth  century  led  to  a  grad- 
ual return  to  the  ancient  Confessions,  first  of  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  and  then  also  to  those  of  the  primitive 
church.  And  although  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  still  compar- 
atively neglected,  and  even  passed  by  in  silence  by  emineot 
writers  t  on  the  very  doctrines  it  so  ably  and  clearly  sets  forth, 
it  begins  again  to  attract  attention  more  and  more,  and  to  be 

*  Sjnabolom  Atliaiuilt,  DotU  broviter  declantum.  Bsidelb.  1618  <u  Taltk 
bw  It.  1.  c.  p.  Ii6\  or  1619  (Moording  toKvlliier,  p.  87.  Prabablf  the  ooe^TM 
thedkteortheprefkee,  tbflotlierUie  data  of  pubUoaUon.)  Wftlerluid  [p.iil) 
refers  to  ui  edfUon  at  1631. 


le  Index. 


OBlynpcusoat  [nmrootnole,  Vol.n.  p.33,Mldp.lG8.  Bat  wUst  li  taonftf 
prigbg  itiU  U,  that  Dr.  Domer,  ia  hia  iaTftliubr«  Obriitologla^  work,  iboald 
not  eren  mentloa  it,  w  Tu  u  we  oau  mo,  tcom  k  oanor;  gluuH  over  ttoA  fot 
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appreciated  in  its  tnie  worth  without  being  nndulj  oTereeti- 
mated  as  in  times  past.  Dr.  Kling,  an  Evangelical  divine  of 
WttrtembergiclainiBforit  apermanent  BigniGcanceinthe  Chris- 
tian chnrch,  which  will  never  give  np  its  dogmatic  substance.* 
Dr.  Ebrard,  one  of  the  leading  repr^entatives  of  the  modern 
German  Keformed  school  of  theology,  makes  still  greater  ac* 
coant  of  it  in  his  "  Chrietian  Dogmatics."  t  He  represents  it 
as  the  completion  of  the  ancient  Catholic  theology  and  christ- 
ology,  and  aeaertfl  that  it  has  been  most  fnlly  taken  up  and 
best  nnderstood  by  the  symbols  and  early  divines  of  the  Re- 
formed communion. 

As  to  America,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Athanastan  Creed 
laa  ever  been  made  the  subject  of  seriona  discussion.^ 
The  Episcopal  church,  at  its  separate  organizatioo  after  the 
revolutionary  war,  threw  it  cot  of  its  Liturgy,  together  with 
the  Nicene  Creed  (the  latter,  however,  was  subsequently  re- 
atored  at  the  instance  of  the  English  bishops).  Bnt  this  omis- 
taoD  mast  be  traced  to  the  prevalence  of  the  latitudinarian 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  proposed,  in  the  G-ene- 
ral  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1785,  a  number  of 
other  omissions  and  changes  in  the  Litui^y,  the  Thirty  Nine 
Articles,  and  even  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.§  If  the  Epsicopal 
church  were  to  be  reorganized  now,  as  it  was  in  1784,  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  as  well  as  the  Nicene,  would  probably  keep 
its  place  in  the  Litnrgy,  and  many  of  its  ministers  would  glad- 
ly see  it  restored.  The  Lutherans  of  the  United  Stales  are 
still  bound  to  this  Crieed  as  far  as  they  respect  at  all  the  Book 
of  Concord.  The  Presbyterians  and  Congregationaliats  never, 
ae  ftu*  as  I  know,  acknowledged  it  in  form,  bnt  their  standards 

'Art. In  Heraog'i  Bncjelopaedla  vol.  I,  p.  5TT. 

t  Tol.  I.  §  13B  p.  ISS  «q.,  u.  Tol  II.,  §  377,  p.  89  iq. 

{  Dr.  Shedd  gireB  ■  brief  notice  of  it  in  the  Inat  book  of  his  History  of 
ChrtaUan  Doeuiae,  toI.  II.,  p.  439,-  He  cornetl^  BS7B,  that  It  embodlee  the 
Trinilarlaiiiain  of  tbe  Sohool  of  AngTutine  and  UiUrj,  aad  the  resultg  of  (he 
Epbeaina  and  Ohalcedonlan  councils  respecting  the  Person  of  Chiisl 

S  Comp.  on  tiiis  lubjeot  bishop  White's  Memoirs  of  the  ProL  Fpiac.  Ch.  in  the 
U.  e.Df  A.  Pfail.,  1820,  p.  102  «qq.  and^es  sgq.,  and  the  "Proposed  Book," 
L  e.,  Ike  prorislnnat  Utargjr  of  that  ofaurob  at  revised  b;  tbe  ConTentton  of 
ITSS.  Maiij  of  tlw  alterations,  especially  also  the  omlnloo  oflheNiceDeCned, 
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taoch  enbstantisllj  the  same  doctrine.  The  Dotch  Beformed 
cbarch  has  it  as  an  appendix  to  its  Liturgy,  although  it  is  prob* 
ably  never  nsed  there  in  public  service.  The  new  Litoi^  of 
the  Oermao  Reformed  church,  1857,  which  is  as  yet,  however, 
merely  of  a  provisioDal  character,  received  it,  together  with 
the  two  older  ecumenical  Creeds,  among  the  Primitive  Forma, 
and  recommends  its  ase  on  the  last  communion  in  the  eccle- 
siastical year.  This  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  other  Pro- 
testant communions  of  the  country,  and  just  the  reverse  of  the 
negative  action  of  the  Episcopal  chorch  in  1785  ;  but,  as  com- 
pared with  the  original  position  and  doctrinal  standards  of  the 
chnrches  of  the  Keformation,  Lutheran,  Anglican  and  Reform- 
ed, it  iscertainlynoinnovation,  but  a  return  rather  to  old  usage 
under  a  modified,  and  we  may  say  simplified  and  restricted 
form  as  to  its  actual  ose  in  public  service.  Whether  the 
Athanasiannm  will  retain  its  place  at  the  final  revision  of  this 
liturgy,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  more  closely  it  is  examined, 
the  less  objectionable  will  it  appear  to  those  who  cherish  ft 
strong  and  hearty  belief  in  the  ancient  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  G-od. 

CHABACTEB  ASl>  COKTENTS. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  theology  of  the  Athanasian  symbol, 
the  nature  of  which  must  determine  its  value  and  ase  in  the 
Christian  church.*  ^ 

The  third  ecumenical  Creed  is  an  epitome  of  ancient  Gatho. 
lie  theology,  und  sets  forth,  in  clear  logical  statement,  the  or. 
thodox  fnith  concerning  the  fundamentiil  articles  of  the  trinne 
Glod  and  the  divine-human  Saviour,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
plain these  unfathomable  mysteries.  It  embodies  the  perma- 
nent  results  of  the  trinitarian  and  christological  controversies 

and  the  article  od  the  deaoeat  Into  bades  in  the  AposUet'  Creed,  were  Mibae- 
qnentl?  given  up,  on  the  remoiutrance  of  the  fioglbh  bUhopa,  wboreftiiedorli- 
natlnn,  except  oa  oondltloD  of  the  reatoratlon  of  that  article,  and  of  the  Wmm 
Creed. 

*  Od  the  theolosy  of  the  Creed,  vblch  ire  regard  as  tba  moat  Important  put 
oftheBabjuct,  Walch  andKcEllnar  am  alt>'>getliBr  niperBelal  aod  iiB»»tiaSUMrf. 
Waterland  gives  a  brief,  Ut-rraj  (voL  II.,  p.  585-695)  gireaamoieeztetiiM 
oommeatory  on  It. 
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wbicb  agitated,  with  uDcommoii  violence,  the  Nicene  and  poet- 
Nicenu  Hge,  and  were  decided  BQccessively  by  the  four  gen- 
eral Synods  held  at  Nicrea  in  325,  at  ConBtantinople  in  381,  at 
Epheaus  in  431,  and  at  Chalcedon  in  451. 

For  all  practical  pnrpoaes  we  may  aay  the  ApoBtles'  Creed 
was  BofScient,  and  it  is  so  to  this  day,  as  a  gaide  for  catecheti- 
cal inrir Taction  of  the  yoting,  and  as  a  coDieesionat  baptism  and 
communion.  In  this  respect  it  can  never  be  superseded  or 
improved.  Its  very  simplicity  gives  it  a  decided  preference 
for  popnhir  catechetical  and  liturgical  nae  over  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Oreede,  and  every  siibseqnent  confession  of  faith. 
Bat  theologically  and  scienti6cally  considered,  it  is  defecUve, 
inaamnch  as  it  does  not  clearly  and  nnmistakeably  teach  the 
Godhead  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Qhost  in  the  full  sense  in 
which  thecLnrch  intended  it  from  the  beginning. 

Hence  it  waa  fonnd  necessary  to  deBne  it  more  fully  at  the 
councils  of  Nicieaand  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the  Arian 
and  Seini-Arian  bypotheais  which  acknowledged  Christ  to  have 
eziated  before  the  world  and  to  be  divine  in  some  sense,  bat 
denied  bis  eqaality  with  the  Father,  and  which  made  the 
Holy  OhoBt  the  first  creature  of  the  Son,  or  a  mere  power  and 
influence  of  the  G-odbead.  The  Nicene  Creed  calls  Jesus 
Christ  not  simply  the  "only  begotten  Son  oar  Lord," aa  the 
Apostles'  Creed  does,  but  the  "only  begotten  Son  of  God; 
begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light 
of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God  ;  begotten,  not  made  ;  of  on© 
gubatance  {komcxmnos)  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made."  This  is  certainly  an  advance,  not  in  faith,  we 
may  say,  for  this  was  the  same  in  the  beginning,  bat  in 
knowledge  and  in  expression. 

Bat  the  tbeolc^y  of  the  church  conld  not  stop  here.  The 
Nicene  Creed,  even  in  the  more  explicit  form  which  it  re- 
ceived at  the  Synod  of  Costantinople  in  381,  teaches,  indeed, 
the  true  Godhead  of  Christ  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake, , 
bat  it  gives  by  no  means  yet  a  complete  view  of  the  holy 
Trinity.  For  in  the  first  place,  like  the  Apostles' Creed,  it 
speaks  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  separately,  with- 
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oat  bringing  ont  their  oneness  of  aubetance,  their  mataal  re- 
IstiODS  &nd  distiDCtive  peraonal  properties,  so  as  to  exclnde 
«ver7  possible  form  of  tritheism  on  the  one  hand  and  subor- 
dinatioDism  on  the  other.  Secondly,  it  is  especiall/  defective  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  which  did  not  come  into  full 
▼iew  at  all  during  the  Arian  controTcrsy.  In  the  third  place 
it  ia  entirely  silent  on  the  exact  relation  which  holds  between 
the  divine  and  htimaD  nature  of  Cbrist,  which  was  brought 
oat  only  doring  the  succeeding  Nastorian  and  Entychian  con- 
troversies. 

In  all  these  reapect«,  and  especially  in  the  last,  the  Athans: 
eian  symbol  is  a  decided  advance  upon  its  two  predecessors.  It 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  Each  part  is  intro- 
duced by  e  prologue  on  the  necessity  and  importaDce  ofbold- 
ing  the  true  faith  as  aflerwards  taught,  and  the  whole  con- 
cludes with  an  epilogue  to  the  aame  effect.  The  first,  and 
larger  part,  from  v.  3-27,*  teaches  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  the  second,  from  v.  26-44,  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation, or  the  proper  constitution  of  Christ's  person. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holt  TBiNirr,  or  the  theoI<^,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

The  Holy  Trinity  is  the  sacred  symbol  and  type  of  the  Chrie- 
tian  religion,  as  distinct  from  the  abstract  monotheism  of  Js- 
daism,  Mohammedanism,  and  deism  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  dualism  and  polytheism  of  the  variona  forms  of  paganiem 
on  the  other.  It  comprehends  all  the  truths  and  all  the  bless- 
ings of  the  revelation  or  self-communication  of  God  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  Hence  it  is  expressed  in  the  baptismal  for- 
mnlti,  and  confessed  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  at  the  very  entrance 
into  the  Christian  church  in  the  sacramentof  baptism  (Matth. 
xxviii.  19),  and  made  the  all-comprehending  and  concluding  beo- 
ediction  by  the  apostle  (2  Cor.xiii.:  14).     It  stands  thus  at  the 

*  Ths  division  In  Tenet  AiBm  Bomewhat,  Klthongh  the  BQCoeadon  li  tlte  auw 
tn  all  muoacripts  mod  editions.  Tbe  Book  of  Concord  makee  12  versee,  Web«r 
iS.  the  best  critioal  editiaa  of  the  text  la  ssid  to  be  that  of  Watarluid.  Bnl 
the  LbUo  codices,  of  which  Uontftuieoa  coinpar«d  12,  Walerland  24,  praseat  ■ 
rerj  unall  number  of  lectionea  vartaateB,  while  the  Qreek  coplw,  llioiigh  IM 
DomerouB,  (8),  differ  more  maleriallr- 
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begioDiDg  and  ftt  the  end  of  ChriBtion  worship,  and  controls  it  ' 
throogboat.  But  it  is  not  simply  in  the  two  express  passages 
alladed  to,  that  the  Bible  teaches  the  holy  trioitj,  nor  in  all 
the  far  more  numerous  passages  which  prore  the  Godhead  of 
Christ  or  of  the  Holy  Qhoat,  and  which  can  only  be  reconciled 
with  tbe  fnndamentsl  idea  of  the  Divine  unity  on  the  asetimp- 
tion  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  this  unity  of  substance.  We  may 
say  the  doctrine  runs  through  the  entire  Scriptures  from  be- 
ginning to  end  in  the  form  of  living  facts,  or  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  revelation  of  the  one  only  true  and  living  God  as  Fa- 
ther, Son  and  Holy  Ghost  in  the  work  of  the  creation,  redemp- 
tion  and  seoctification  of  the  world.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that  this  article  stands  ont  so  prominently  in 
the  faith,  worship  and  theology  of  the  early  church,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  long  succession  of  doctrinal  controversies.  In  this 
article  again  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  tbe  incarnate  God  and 
Saviour  of  the  race,  formed  naturally  tbe  central  interest  and 
fills  the  greater  portion  of  the  ancient  Greeds,  since  it  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  determines  the 
tme  idea  of  God,  and  was  the  main  object  of  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  ancient  heresies,  both  of  Jewish  and  heathen  origin. 

The  Holy  Trinity  is  a  mystery  which  transcends  our  pres- 
ent power  of  comprehension,  and  wilt  furnish  food  for  sacred 
meditation  and  praise  throughout  the  countless  ages  of  eter- 
nity. Nevertheless,  as  faith,  though  superrational  and  super- 
natural, is  never  irrational  and  unnatural,  the  subject  matter 
of  this  article  of  faith  can  and  onght  to  be  clearly  known  and 
stated. 

This  is  don©  with  admirable  clearness,  precision,  brevity, 
and  completeness  in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  It  betrays  a  mind 
which  had  evidently  mastered  the  entire  subject  and  fully  apt- 
propriated  it  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  tbe  teart.  It  not 
only  rejects  Unitariamam  or  Monarckianiam,  which  either  as 
Patripasaianism,  or  as  Ebioniam,  denies  the  Trinity  altogether, 
but  it  avoids,  also,  with  singular  care  and  discrimination,  the 
three  erroneous  forma  in  which  the  Trinity  may  be  held  and 
has  been  held  at  different  times  before  and  since.    It  excludes. 
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in  tbe  first  place,  SabeBicmiam  or  Hodalitm,,  Trbich  teaches  only 
a  nominal  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  or  at  best,  merely  a  trin- 
ity of  revelation,  not  of  essence,  and  thns  falls  back  at  laat 
npon  Unitarianiam,  or  abstract  Uonotbeism  ;  secondly,  Tntke- 
itm,  wbich  teaches  three  divine  beings,  and  thns  rnns  into 
polytheism ;  and  thirdly,  SubordinaUomam,  which  snbordi- 
BAtes  tbe  Son  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  both,  as 
partaking  in  part  only,  as  it  were,  or  to  a  limited  extent,  of  tbe 
divine  essence,  or  dignity.  These  errors  are  not  expressly 
mentioned,  bnt  necessarily  denied  by  tbe  positive  statement 
of  the  opposite  view. 

The  Symbol  teaches  tbe  Unity  in  Trinity  and  the  Trinity 
in  Unity,  neither  dividing  the  sabstance,  nor  confounding  Uie 
persons.* 

1.  The  Unity  of  the  Godhead  as  to  being,  ^nhstance  or 
essence :  "  Tbe  Godhend  of  tbe  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one,  the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  co^qniJ. 
,  .  There  are  not  three  eternals,  bat  one  eternal.  .  .  not 
three  uncreated,  nor  three  nnlimited  ;  batone  nncreated,  and 
one  unlimited  ;  .  .  not  three  almighties,  but  one  almigbty; 
.  .  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God  ;  .  .  not  three  Lords, 
bnt  one  Lord.  .  .  We  are  forbidden  by  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion to  say  :  There  are  three  Gods,  or  three  Lords." 

2.  The  Trinity  of  persons,  or  hypostases.  These  terms,  H  ii 
true,  must  be  taken  in  a  peculiar  sen^e,  if  applied  to  God. 
For  in  human  relations  three  persons  constitute  three  different 
beings.  Yet  there  it)  no  other  term  equally  expressive.  The 
Trinity  is  in  the  first  place  immanent  and  essential,  a  So. 
tinction  in  God  himself,  independent  of,  and  prior  to,  hia 
manifestation  in  tbe  world.  It  is  a  living  relationship  and 
process  in  God,  the  vitality,  so  to  say,  of  infinite  intelligence 
and  infinite  love.  God  was  from  everlasting  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  will  remain  forever  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 

*  V.  S  Mid  4.  In  T.  Z7,  there  is  an  unlmDortant  difference  of  readii^  m  ta 
tbe  order.  The  toztns  receptus.  w  found  in  tbe  Book  of  Concord,  remda,  (ruatu 
fn  wtitatt  tt  toBlat  in  tritaiai;  irtiile  Waterland  revenee  tbe  order,  umUat  m  I/id- 
latt  tt  Irimtia  in  vnUal*.  Tbe  latter  is  ttte  order  la  tbe  old  ^gliah  Tenu<Hi  and 
n  the  reriilon. 
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Ghost  ae  certainly  as  he  is  snpTeme  wisdom  and  supreme  lore. 
This  Trioityof  conetitatioD  reflects  and  manifestR  itself  ia  the 
economical  Trinity,  or  Trinity  of  revelation  •  that  is  the  three- 
fold divine  work  of  creation,  salvation,  and  sanctification. 
"  There  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and 
another  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  The  Father  is  Qod,  the  Son 
is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ia  God.  .  .  Each  person  by 
himself  is  God  and  Lord-" 

3.  The  internal  rdaiicm,  of  the  three  persons  or  their 
distinctive  properties  which,  however,  do  not  in  the  least  in- 
terfere with  the  strict  nnity  of  substance.  The  Father  is  him- 
self not  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  eternally  h^^ 
ting  the  Son  ;  the  Son  is  not  made,  nor  created,  bnt  eternally 
begotten  of  the  anbstance  of  the  Father  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
not  made,  nor  created,  but  eternally  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.t  It  is  tme,  in  this  last  point  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church, 
the  former  denying  the  procession  from  the  Son  as  a  later  in- 
novation and  cormption.  Bat  the  eqnality  of  the  Son  and  the 
Father  in  its  full  sense  necessarily  requires  the  JUioqve,  Here 
the  Athanasiannm  follows  the  Lttin  view  as  brought  out  es- 
pecially by  St.  Angnstinct  and  embodied  also  in  the  later 
clause  to  the  Nicene  Greed. 

This  same  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  iooluding  fhdfilioqve,  was 
uaanimoasly  professed  by  the  Reformers,  rea)<serted  in  oppo- 

*  We  employ  here  a  tennlnolofj  wbloh  ti  mQch  later,  bat  the  dlstfnotloii  it- 
self between  ao  eueatlal  or  [maument  Trinl^,  and  an  eeouomical  or  Iranaeimt 
Trbitj  eaten  HmqaeatloDablf  into  (he  ancient  Creed*  and  ii  implied  already 
in  Ibe  doctriM  ot  the  •Mnial  ^aeration  of  Iha  Son,  or  tbe  tltnal  Sonslup  of 
Cbriit. 

t  Otto  pxpresa  It  in  nooiu  aacordlng  to  a  later  tenntnologT,  to  tbe  Fathet 
balODga  negittlTelj  tbe  iitnagtMiJas  or  dycyri/Ola,  posltireij'  the  g*K»ratia 
ocfiM  Fllli  and  fptmfto  oeliiK),  (Xvoi;!  Spiritei  Saacti  ;  to  theSon  belange  tlw 
JiBalie  or  gentmtio  lyeyytjtSia)  pairiiv,  and  «p>rm(i«  ac/ica  Sptritus  S. ;  to  tba 

Hulj  Gtioat  ihe  fnitaiio  (ixKoptvOii)  and  tptratbi patnoa. 

X  Com.  AagiUtli],  de  Trinit.  IV,  se :  "  Neo  posgainaa  dioere,  quod  Spirltai  B 
tt  afUa  non  proced^t ;  neqae  eaim  fRutra  Idem  Splrtta*  «(PaMe  <t  Villi  Splr- 
itua  dxitar.  Neo  Tideo,  quid  allad  BiDoUcare  rolnerlt,  quam  anfllaiu  in  (hctem 
dlseipuloram  ait:  Aaci)rfle  Spiritum  S.  Neque  enlm  flatus  file  corporeut  lub. 
ttanlla  Spiiitua  S.  fiiit.  led  demnnatratio  pw  congruam  BlgDificitionem,  noa  tan 
tam  a  Patre,  sad  tt  a  FiHo  piocedere  Spiritum." 
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sition  to  the  SociDians,  and  incorporated  into  the  doctrinal 
atandards  of  the  EvsDgelical  chnrcheB.  Hase  Bays  that  tbe 
view  of  the  Athanasian  sTmbol  "was  received  without  change 
into  the  eymbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  chnrch,  and  defended 
as  the  most  aacred  mystery  of  orthodox  Chriatendooi  against 
every  kind  of  opposition."*  The  Reformed  church,  in  some 
of  its  atandarda,  is  even  more  foil  and  clear  on  the  subject  than 
the  Lntheran.t  Let  na  hear  tbe  four  Reformed  symbols  which 
are  most  eztenaively  nsed  and  enjoy  the  greatest  anthority, 
the  second  Helvetic  GonfeBsion,  the  Heidelberg  GatechiBm, 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  tbe  Westminster  Confession. 

Th©  larger  Helvetic  Confession  not  only  expressly  endorses 
the  ancient  symbols,  including  the  Atbanasiannm,  as  we  have 
observed  (dready,  but  also,  in  its  exposition  of  the  Trinity,  is 
BO  clear  and  explicit  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  whatever4 
"  We  believe  and  teach  that  God  is  one  as  to  essence  and  na- 
tare  (unam  esse  essentia  vel  uatum),  self-snbsisting  and  self- 
sofficient  for  all  things,  invisible,  incorporeal,  immense,  ete^ 
nal,  the  creator  of  all  things  visible  aa  well  as  invisible,  tbe 
highest  good.  .  .  Neverthelesa,  we  believe  and  teach  that 
tbis  same  infinite  God  one  and  undivided  (nnnm  et  nndiviBum) 
is  inseparably  and  without  confusion  distinct  in  persons  (per- 
sonis  inseparabiliter  et  inconfuse  esse  distinctnm)  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  the  Father  from  eternity  begat 
tbe  Son  (ab  aeterno  Filium  generaverit),  that  the  Son  was  be- 
gotten by  an  ineffable  generation  (Filius  generatione  iueffabili 
genitus  ait),  and  that  tbe  Holy  Ghost  eternally  proceeds  froio 
both,  and  is  to  be  adored  with  both  (Spiritus  S.  vero  procedat 
ab  utroque,  idque  ab  aeterno,  cnm  utroque  adorandns) ;  so  tbat 
there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  three  persons  consnbstantiaL  co- 
eternal  and  co-equal,  distinct  as  to  hypostases,  and  in  order 


■  HntMraa  Redlvlnu,  oder  Dogm&Uk  der  ErtDg.  Luth.  Kirctie,  p.  ITI  of  dw 
Sth  ed.  Comp.  hia  quotation!  from  Uie  Augsb.  Conr,  the  Apolog]r,  ood  tbeold 
Luthenn  divlDM,  on  the  aubieqaent  pigsL  Alao  Hikse's  Eranv.  Dogmaiik,  |i. 
61&,  4tb  ed. '.  "Die  hergebnuhte  Lebr«  ving  ohne  all*  Dnrcnbilduog  indie 
evang.  Klrche  uebet,  Uiells  dureh  Recepcon  del  AUtaoMUDum,  theita  dnnb 
Wlederholnog  aelnea  Gnrndgedaakana,  me  aelner  praktiicbeii  Anwenduug." 

t  Comp.  Ebnrd  1.  e.  I.  p.  1S6  iqq.    {  Oap.  3,  p.  ^^0  ed.  Nlsmejer. 
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(or  dignity)  one  preceding  the  other,  yet  witfaoot  any  ine- 
quality (nulla  tamen  inaeqaaliitate)."  Then  the  ConfeseioD 
quoted  several  Scripture  paEsages  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
and  condemns  not  only  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans  and  all  who 
blaspheme  "  sacrosanctam  et  adorandam  hanc  Trimtatem/'bat 
also  those  heretics  who  deny  or  pervert  it,  as  the  Monarchiaos, 
Patripaesians,  SabelliaBS,  Arians,  MacedoDians,  and  the  like. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  necessarily  more  brief,  but  suffi- 
cient for  its  purpose,  says,  in  the  25th  Question  :  "Since  there 
is  but  one  divine  essence,  why  speakest  thou  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost?  Because  God  has  so  revealed  himself  in 
his  word,  that  these  three  _diBtinct  persons  are  the  only  tme 
and  eternal  God," 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  recog- 
nize the  Athanasian  Creed,*  and  teach  in  the  very  0r8t  arti- 
cle, which  is  retained  unchanged  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States :  "  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God.  . 
.  .  And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,  of 
one  substance,  power,  and  eternity ;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Church  of  England  has  given  the  Ath- 
anasinn  Creed  a  permanent  place  in  her  Book  of  C*mmon 
Prayer,  and  in  her  pnblic  worship. 

The  Westminster  Confession,  which  is  held  by  the  Oongre- 
gatiooal  and  Presbyterian  bodies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
United  States,  approaches  more  closely  to  the  phraseology  and 
letter  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  :t  "  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 


*  ArLVIlt  "oftbe  Three  Creeds,"  !□  the  original  articles  u  the^  still  obUn 
In  England.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  SCsteB  has  not  oalj  remoTsd 
the  Athanasian  symbol  from  the  liturgical  service,  but  alao  Btrickea  oat  its  name 
from  said  article  in  the  reriaion  of  1801,  retaining,  howerer.  tlie  Nioeneand 
Apnet!flj'  Creeds,  and  also  Art  I  and  II  analtered,  which  teach  the  same  doc- 
Moe  on  the  TrinUf  and  tlie  iDoaraatioii. 
t  Chapt  II,  §  3.  Comp.  ike  Larger  Cateoh.  QoesL  Vin-XL 
The  Weatmin^ter  atandarda  are  hardlj  ever  noticed  bj  Grermaa  wntera,  not 
4Fen  bj  Ebrard  and  Schwciizer,  in  their  works  on  Refbrmpd  Djf^matici,  while 
they  refei  to  every  other  symbol,  the  Scotch  Confesaion  among  t^e  relt,  which 
was  fluperseded  bj  the  far  more  full  and  accurate  Westminster  Uoofessioa  and 
Catechisms,  It  in  characteristic  that  Nie;neyer,  in  his  Collection  of  all  the  Ke- 
formed  symbols,  origioally  omitted  the  ffeatminater  ataudards  entirely,  but  fnr- 
niahcd  them  afterwards  In  an  Appendix,  with  the  excnle  that  he  was  nnable  be- 
fore  to  Bad  a  single  copy  of  (hem  any  where  (quod  ne  dduid  qtdden  coofes- 
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there  be  three  peraona  of  one  aabstaDce,  power,  and  eternity, 
Gk>d  the  Fsther.  God  the  Son,  and  Ood  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Fatber  ia  of  noDe,  oeitfaer  b^otten,  oor  proceeding  ;  the  Son 
IB  eternally  b^otteQ  of  the  Fattier ;  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son." 

Similar  qnotationa  might  easily  be  multiplied,  bat  it  ia  not 
neceaeary,  aince  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Froteatant  Evangelical 
obnrches  on  this  article  has  never  been  aeriously  qaeationed, 
not  even  by  Boman  Catholic  controT^raialiata. 

n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Incabnatioit,  or  the  Chbistologt. 

The  doctrine  of  Chriat  is  aubatantially  contained  in  the  con- 
feaaion  of  Peter,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ia  the  Christ,  i.  e.  the 
promised  Ueaaiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  or  in  the  decla- 
ration of  John  :  The  word  becnme  flesh ;  or  in  the  word  of 
Paul :  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The  church  has  ever  be- 
lieved in  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  or  the  abiding  onion 
of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  peraon  of  Christ,  as  the 
central  truth  of  our  holy  religion  and  the  foundation  of  all  our 
hopes.  Christ  moat  be  both  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man 
in  the  fullest  aenae  of  the  term,  if  he  really  ia  what  ho  claims  to 
be,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  To  deny  either  bis  divinity,  or  bis  humanity,  to 
reduce  him  either  to  a  mere  man,  however  great  and  good,  or 
to  resolve  him  into  a  Gnostic  phantom  and  spectral  idea,  ia  a 
radical  heresy,  and  overthrows  the  Christian  salvation.  Hence 
the  uncompromising  hostility  of  the  ancient  church  against 
Eblonism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Qnosticiam  on  the  other.  Bat 
the  exclusion  of  these  two  extreme  errors  is  not  sufficient.  It 
may  he  admitted  that  Christ  ia  both  God  and  man,  and  yet 
the  relation  of  the  divine  and  human  in  bim  be  so  conceived 
aa  seriously  to  affect  either  their  difference  or  their  unity. 

ilonls  WMtmoauterlemla  sir«  Puritans  ezemplu  niqnua  reparire  potu«ram). 
Andyettbe  WMOninster  Assembl;,  next  to  tbeSjDodof  Don,  wu  the  most 
Important  Protestftat  S;Dod  ever  held  Binee  the  Befarnutioii,  and  Its  doclrinil 
stMidardi  oontala  the  beet  ezpreesioni)  ot  the  GaMaUtlc  ■;stem  of  theology,  and 
•re  more  eztenilTelj  need  In  Ei^laad,  Scotluid,  and  the  United  StMbes,  than  wi} 
other  eymbolloal  book  of  ProtegttntUm. 
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Tbd  dlGrerence  may  be  made  so  great,  as  virtnally  to  result  in 
two  persoDB,  or  the  unity  may  be  so  preased,  aa  to  teach  bat 
one  nature.  The  former  is  the  Nestorian,  the  latter  the  Eq- 
tycbian  or  Monophyaite  error.  The  odo  allows  merely  a  me- 
cbaoical  and  external  relation  between  the  divine  and  hnmaD 
nature  in  Chriat,  and  anbstittites  the  idea  of  an  indwelling  of 
the  former  in  the  latter  or  of  a  moral  fellowship  for  the  idea  ' 
of  an  incarDation.  The  other  assumes  a  total  absorptionof  the 
human  natnre  into  the  divine  in  the  act  of  the  iucarnation,  so 
that  Christ  ceaeea  to  be  man,  and  cannot  be  our  model  for  im- 
itation. In  both  cases  the  truth  of  the  incarnation  and  its  re- 
sult, the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  are 
seriously  endangered  and  virtually  annihilated.  Nestorianiam 
falls  back  at  last  apon  an  Ebionite  Chriatology,  while  Eaty. 
cfaianism  ends  logically  in  Onoaticiam  and  Pantheism. 

Here  now  the  Athauaaian  Greed,  in  the  second  part,  ateers 
with  equally  sound  inatinct  and  discrimination  between  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  as  it  steered  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  between  Tritbeism  and  Unitarianiam.  It 
teaches  that  Christ  is  perfect  Qod  and  perfect  man,  equal  to 
the  Father  as  to  his  divine  nature,  equal  to  man  as  to  hia  hu- 
man nature,  sin  only  excepted,  and  yet  one  and  the  same 
Christ,  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of  person,* 
not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  assump- 
tion of  the  manhood  into  God. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  it  the  confesaiou  of  the 
Council  of  Ohalcedon  in  451,  which  rejected  the  Entycbiao 
heresy,  and  gave  at  the  same  time  an  exposition  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  in  these  words : 

"  FoUowit^  the  holy  fathers,  we  all  teach  and  confeae  nnanimoiiBlj  one 
and  the  aame  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  perfect  in  Godhead,  and  perfect 
in  manhood ;  truly  God,  and  at  the  same  time  trulj  man,  of  a  reasonable 
soul  and  hnDkan  hody ;  of  the  same  sabetonce  with  the  Fathec  as  to 


*  Uniu  omuiao,  non  oonfaiione  rabsbuitlaa,  eei  unltate  penonse,  t.  36.  This 
■onnda  like  a  direct  denial  ot  the  Eunchian  th^or;.  sod  seems  to  point  to  a  pe- 
riod afteithe  fonrth  general  Conndl  la  4G1.  But  the  same  viev  irse  subslan- 
tlall;  advanced  before  Eat7cheB,  and  opposed  In  similar  forms  as  In  this  pas- 
stge.    Coiap.  Waterlsnd,  1.  c  p.  104  sqq,  and  Koellner,  p.  S9  sq. 
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hJB  Godhead,  and  of  the  sune  snbBtance  at  the  same  time  with  ni  as  to 
his  mantiood  ;  In  all  thingB  like  unto  ns,  except  sin  ;  etenuiJlj  begotten 
of  the  Father  according  to  hiB  Godhead,  bnt  in  the  last  dayi,  for  our  sake 
and  for  our  ealvatlon,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ti»e  mother  of  God  ^ijf 
SeoToKov),  according  to  his  manhood  ;  oae  and  the  eame  Christ  (ira 
Mai  ror  av-cof  X.),  Son,  Lord.  Onlj-begotb'n,  who  is  known  in  two 
natures*  wititont mixture  and  chonge.f  without diviaion and  Beparatioii,t 
■o  that  the  difference  of  the  natures  is  by  no  means  abolished  bj  tha 
nnion,  but  rather  the  peculiarity  of  each  nature  is  saved,  and  diey  *ia 
united  into  one  person  and  one  hypostasis,  {  not  divided  or  torn  into  two 
persons,  bnt  one  and  the  same  Bon,  and  Only-Begotten,  and  God-LogM, 
our  Lord  JeeuB  Christ :  as  the  prophets  from  on  high  and  the  Lord  Jesia 
Chriet  himself  have  taught  ne,  and  the  faith  of  tbe  fathers  has  handed 
down  to  ns." 

The  atstement  of  the  AthanaBian  Creed  is  more  simple  «dA 
coDdensed  and  omits  the  term  "mother  of  God,"  which  is  not 
fo  be  regretted,!  bnt  it  is  eqnallj,  if  not  more  clear  and  ex- 
pliciLT  It  also  illnstrates  the  relation  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  by  the  imion  of  soul  and  body  in  man.  It  then  enn> 
meratea,  like  the  Apostlra'  Greed,  the  leading  facts  in  the  life 
of  onr  Saviour  to  his  return  in  glory,  and  concladea  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  judgment,  where  the  good  shall  receive 
everlasting  life  and  the  wicked  everlasting  damnation. 

'iv  Svo  ipv6t6i,ia  dnaboB  Dsturis,  as  all  Latin  copies  read,  instead  of  As 
other  reading,  tx  Svo  ^Otaar,  which  might  be  underalood  in  a  EB^obiinoi 
Uonophysite  sense. 

t  aet-vyxv  Teat,  arpiiCToai — against  GstychianiinL 

XaSioipitaii,  dxtapi^raai — sgalnst  Nestorianlsn]. 

§  it's  iy  xpoaiasoy  naifiiar  vit6era6ir, 

H  It  mint  be  admitted  that  the  term  Storoxos,  so  obnoxious  to  Qie  Nestori- 
ans,  hax  h  good  sense,  and  follows  with  logical  necessity  troia  the  ortbodm 
Tiew  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  moreover  properly  qaaUSed  by  tfae  additlini 
■'according  lo  his  manhood."  But  it  is  equally  carlnio  that  It  is  one-rided 
(XpiStoTOKoi  AnA  ScaySpiaxoroHOi  wonldbe  more  complete) ;  that  it  mi 
not  nsetl  by  the  apoatles  and  aate-Nicene  fathers,  nor  bi  St  Augnstioe ;  that  it 
is  liable  to  be  grossly  mleunderitoad  by  the  Illiterate :  tnat  It  bag  been  gmtly 
abiued  and  made  ihe  basis  of  an  exeesaiTe,  ;ea  idolatrous  worship  of  tlie 
Blessed  Virgin  In  the  Greek  acd  Roman  chuTchee.  We  prefer  the  Scripbiral 
term,  "  Mother  of  our  Lord,"  Lnlie  i.  43. 


term  dftoovOioi  In  tlie  Arlan  conflict^  that  the  Creed  was  composed  b 
eondemuation  of  Nestorios  la  131.  But  in  this  case  we  would  expect  aoBia 
referenne  to  it  In  the  Councils  of  Ephesns  431,  and  of  Chaloedon  451,  or  in- 
mediately  afterwards.  Such  an  excellent  summaiy  of  orthodoxy  could  sot 
well  be  long  bidden  fh>m  tbe  churches,  especially  If  It  proceeded  fron  sodi  ■ 
distinguished  prelate  aa  Hilary  of  Aries,  to  vrbom  Waterland  ascribes  it,  thongk 
without  good  reason. 
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The  Christology  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  has  likewise  pass- 
ed over,  without  any  material  change  into  the  Bymbolical 
books  of  the  Latheran  and  Befonned  churches.  Leaving  oat 
of  view  the  Latheran  doctrine,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  again 
to  the  foar  leading  confessions  of  the  Reformed  commanioD. 

The  Heidelbetg  Catephism  teaches,*  that  Christ  as  a  Me- 
diator and  Deliverer  must  be  very  man,  and  perfectly  rigfat- 
eoQB,  becaase  the  justice  of  God  requires  that  the  same  haman 
natare  which  has  sinned,  shoald  likewise  make  satiafactioa  for 
sin,  and  one  who  is  himself  a  sinner,  cannot  satisfy  for  others ; 
and  that  he  mast  be  at  the  same  time  in  one  person  very  God, 
that  he  might  by  the  power  of  his  Godhead  sastain,  in  his  ba- 
man  natarq,  the  harden  of  God's  wrath,  and  might  obtain  for' 
us  and  restore  to  ua  righteousness  and  life. 

The  second  Helvetic  ConfeHsion.t  after  teaching  distiiictly 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  and  the  strict  equality  with 
the  Father,  goes  on  as  follows :  "  The  same  eternal  Son  of  the 
eternal  God,  we  believe  and  teach,  has  become  the  Son  of 
man  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  David,  without  the  cohabita- 
tion of  man,  as  Ebion  said,  being  conceived  in  the  purest  man- 
ner, by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  accord- 
ing to,  the  evangelical  history."  Then  after  rejecting  the 
Gnostic  and  Appollinarian  view  of  the  hamanity  of  Christ,  it 
continues :  "  We  actinowledge  in  one  and  the  same  Christ  oar 
Lord  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  hnman,  and  these  we 
hold  to  be  so  connected  that  they  are  not  absorbed,  or  con- 
fused, or  mixed,  bat  united  or  conjoined  in  one  person,  without 
destroying  the  pennanent  properties  of  the  natures ;  so  that 
we  worship  one  Lord  Christ,  not  two,  who  is  very  God,  of 
one  substance  with  the  Father,  according  to  his  divine  na' 
tare,  and  very  man,  of  one  substance  with  ua  men,  according 
to  his  human  nature,  sin  only  excepted.  Therefore  we  abom- 
ioate  the  Nestorian  dogma  which  makes  two  oat  of  one  Christ, 
and  dissolves  the  unity  of  person  ;  so  also  we  utterly  execrate 

*  Queit  XV-SniL    Comp,  Qn.  XXIX-XL, 

tCap.  X{:  De  Jera  Cbiiato  vera  Dea  et  homiae,  ontco  mimdl  SaWatore.p. 
4S3  Bq.  ed.  Niemeyer. 
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the  follj  of  Eutjcbes,  the  MonophysiteB,  and  Mouothelites 
who  expange  the  property  of  the  hnmaD  Datare." 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  AnglicBD  CommDnion  teach:* 
"The  Son,  which  is  the  word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  ev^ 
erhwting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  and  of  one 
Bubstance  with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  Bahstance  :  so  that  two  whole  and 
perfect  natures,  that  ib  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  manhood, 
were  joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided,  where- 
of is  one  Christ,  very  God,  and  very  man,"  etc. 

The  Westminster  Confession  is  equally  clear  and  distinct 
on  this  subject,  f  "  The  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity,  being  very  and  etemftl  God,  of  one  substance  and 
equal  with  the  Father,  did,  when  the  fuUoess  of  time  was 
come,  take  upon  him  man's  nature  with  all  the  essential  prop- 
erties and  common  infirmities  thereof,  yet  without  sin,  being 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  of  her  substence ;  so  that  two  whc^e,  perfect,  and  dis- 
tinct natures,  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  were  inseparar 
biy  joined  together  in  one  person,  without  conversion,  compo- 
sition, or  confusion.  Which  person  is  very  God  and  very 
man,  yet  one  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and 
man." 

The  Shorter  Catechism  of  Westminster  gives  one  of  the 
briefest  and  beat  statements  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
Christ's  Person  in  these  words ;  "The  only  Redeemer  of  God's 
elect  is  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  who  being  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  became  man,  and  so  was  and  continues  to  be  Chd  and 
man  in  two  dislim^  nafurea  and  one  jxrsoa  forever."  "This 
Btatement,"  as  is  justly  observed  by  Dr.  W.  Cnnningham, 
the  late  principal  of  New  College  of  the  Free  Chorch  in 
Scotland,  "  manifestly  embodies  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
decrees  of  the  third  and  fonith  ecumenical  councils  of  Ephe- 
sus  and  Chalcedon  in  the  fifth  century,  and  cannot  be  explain- 
ed and  defended  without  a  knowledge  of  those  Scriptural 

•Artn.  tCIuvt-TZII.^1- 
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groands  applicable  to  the  enbject  on  which  the  decisioDB  of 
these  councils  were  professedly  based."* 

'  It  is  perfectly  plain,  then,  that  the  theot<^7  and  christology 
of  the  Athanaaian  symbol  is  to  this  day  the  public  doctrine  of 
the  Protestant  Evangelical  as  well  as  the  Roman  OathoHc 
Chnrches.  To  recognise  and  acknowledge  it  in  form  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  orthodox  Protestantism.  To  reject  it 
altogether,  is  at  the  same  time  to  reject  the  corresponding  ar- 
ticles of  all  onr  leading  confessions  of  faith. 

The  only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  damfuUory  claase 
jn  the  prolt^ue  and  epilogne  of  the  Athanasiao  Creed,  which 
makes  the  eternal  salvation  dependent  npon  the  reception  of 
this  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  This  is 
the  great  objection  to  this  symbol  even  in  the  eyes  of  many 
who  otherwise  altogether  agree  with  its  contents.  No  doubt 
the  objection  would  be  serious  and  valid,  if  the  damnatory 
clause  referred  to  the/orm  as  well  as  to  the  »Jibetanee  of  faith, 
and  required  ns  to  condemn  any  particular  persoru,  especially 
all  those  who  held  loose  any nnsatisfactorypbilosophical views 
CD  the  Holy  Trinity,  aa  was  the  case  even  with  moat  of  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers,  not  to  speak  of  such  men  as  Miltou, 
Newton,  Watts,  Scbleiermacher,  Neauder,  Bushnell,  and  many 
other  distinguished  divines  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Christian 
church.  But  this  is  a  false  interpretation  of  the  clause.  The 
more  it  ia  examined  and  understood  in  its  proper  sense,  the 
less  objectionable  will  it  appear. 

For  in  the  first  place,  if  faith  ia  at  all  saving,  the  rejection 
of  faith  must  be  condemning.  The  aasertioo  of  truth  is  neces- 
sarily also  the  negation  of  error.  There  is  no  avoiding  the 
conclusion.  "He  that  balieveth,"  eays  the  highest  authority, 
"  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  ^elieveth  not, 
ehall  be  damned."!  "  He  that  believeth  on  bim,  is  not  con- 
demned :  but  he  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already 
because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  b^ot- 
ten  Son  of  God."  f 

*  Hutorical  Tbeologj.  Edlabargh,  IBJC  Tol.  I.  p.  310. 
tMukzrI:16  }JotmULlS.    Coinp.T.  24iTl.40  uidlT. 
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Secondly,  the  energy  and  earoeatiiess  of  &itb  in  its  nega- 
tive u  well  ae  positive  expression,  mast  not  be  confounded 
with  intoleruice  &nd  uDcharitableneaa.  The  question  is  here 
not  of  persooB  at  all,  bat  simply  of  troth  and  error.  We  are 
boand  as  Christians  to  love  the  sinner  aod  heretic,  and  to 
labor  for  his  conversion,  while  we  should  abhor  and  condenm 
his  sin  and  error. 

Thirdly,  the  Protestant  symbols,  both  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed, do  sabstantisUy  the  same  thing  which  ia  fonnd  bo  ob- 
jectionable in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, the  Articles  of  Smalkald,  the  Form  of  Concord,  the  Hel- 
vetic, Gallic,  Belgic,  Scotch,  and  other  Confessions,  expressly 
condemn,  in  tbe  strongest  terms,  such  as  damaamua,  abomvROf 
tntir,  datetiamuT,  execramur,  the  trinitarian  and  christological 
heresies  of  the  Onostics,  Docetists,  Ebionites,  Apollinarians, 
Nestoriacs,  Eutychians,  Monothelitea,  Servetians,  Sociniana, 
and  others. 

Finally,  in  all  these  cases  salvation  and  condemnation  is  not 
made  to  depend  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  logi- 
cal form  of  statement  or  any  particular  degree  of  knowledge 
of  these  mysteries,  but  only  npon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
faith  in  the  doctrinal  sobstance  or  the  great  troth  contained-in 
tiie  statement.  The  form  of  expression  is  simply  the  outer 
hull  to  guard  the  kernel  of  truth  against  misapprehension  and 
perversion.  The  strength  and  nourishment  lies  in  the  kernel, 
not  in  the  hull.  It  is  tbe  tmth  alone,  as  apprehended  by 
faith,  which  can  save,  and  can  save  a  child  and  a  barbarian  as 
well  as  tbe  ripest  and  profoandest  scholar.  But  what  is  the 
central  truth,  the  main  object  of  saving  Ohri>itian  faith?  It 
is  nndoabtedly  the  one  only  true  and  living  God,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  who  made  us,  who  redeemed  us,  and  who 
sanctifies  us,  and  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  very  God  and 
very  man,  the  only  Saviour.  This  is  the  faith  taught  in  the 
Protestant  confessions,  as  well  as  in  the  three  ancient  Creeds ; 
this  faith  is  necessary  for  salvation,  while  its  wilful  rejection 
must  exclude  from  it ;  this  iaith  will  remain  the  same  to  the 
end  of  time,  however  much  its  philosophical  apprehension  and 
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logical  expression  may  change  and  Improve  with  the  progres- 
sive march  of  theological  science.* 

TALUS  AHD   USl. 

With  this  explanation  of  the  damnatory  claoBe  we  sbontd 
think  that  no  strong  believer  in  the  Trinity  and  the  incarna. 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
holy  Scripturee,  can  jnatly  deny  the  Atbanastan  Creed  a  great 
and  permanent  value.  Besides  the  formal  recognition  of 
it  in  the  second  Helvetic  Confession  and  other  symbolical 
books  of  the  Reformed  Church,  it  has  long  had  a  place  in  fnll 
in  the  Anglican  and  the  Dutch  Liturgies.  It  has  also  quite  re- 
cently been  embodied  in  the  new  hymn  book  and  liturgy  of 
the  Reformed  Chnrch  of  Elberfeld,  which  is  perhaps  more 
strictly  Reformed  than  any  other  congregation  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  This  work,  published  in  1853,  in  addition 
to  the  Psalma  and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  well  selected 
choice  hymns,  accompanied  with  the  tunes,  contains  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism,  a  number  of  prayers  and  short  litai^ical 
serviceB,  the  three  ancient  Creeds,  and  also  the  doctrinal  de- 
cisions of  the  councils  of  Ephesns  A.  D.  431,  and  of  Chalcedon 
A.  D.  451. 

It  is  not  intended,  of  course,  to  place  these  Creeds  on  a  par 
with  the  holy  Scriptures  in  a  Romanizing  sense,  or  to  weaken 
in  the  least  the  fundamental  Protestant  principle  concerning 
the  mle  of  faith.  The  authority  of  the  word  of  God  is  abso- 
lute, that  of  the  Confessions  of  the  chnrcb  is  relative  only  and 
conditioned  by  their  agreement  with  it ;  the  former  is,  strictly 

"  Dr.  KUng  in  hU  short  article  on  tbe  AthsDaaiBn  Creed,  In  Herao^'a  Encjclo- 
PMdis,  takes  the  same  view  of  the  oETeasIre  olanae  :  "Das  Tonirtheil,"  he  i»yt, 
"  wird  Mhwindeii  la  dem  MtuuBe,  ale  man  elcb  daruber  Teratftndigen  wird,  doM 
ea  {the  Athon.  g,]  ass  aiir  angeht  blnBichtUch  seinea  attenilUhta  doffrnaiiiiAtii 
GtMtts,  dae  belMt,  Intofem  all  e«  die  EEnbeit  der  Gotthelt  In  der  dreUkeben 
perBoalicben  UoterecbUdenheit  nnd  amgekebrt.  und  die  voUkommene  G«tl- 
Lell  DDd  rollkommeiie  Menecbbelt  dee  EIdcd  Tmtbeilbaron  CbriBCiualB  Duver- 
meugt,  Dnrervandelt  and  imgeecbleden  feelalellt."  .  .  ,  *'  Darin  llegt  Mine 
bleibende  ButieutuDg,  und  nlR  wird  aicb  die  cbrietllcbe  Klrohe  dissen  Grebalt 
nud  amer  Sfiabolum,  loaofeni  ea  denselben  In  slcb  tr&gt,  nehmcn  lassen,  wie 
auch  immer  die  posiUce  Ibeologisohe  VeimlttloDg  deMSlbeu  slch  Andem  und 
TerTollkomiiuie&  mag." 
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■peaking,  the  only  rule  of  faith,  the  norma  normaiufida,  the 
latter  ere  only  exponents  of  the  troe  Bense  of  the  Bible  and 
eafegnarda  of  sound  doctrine,  the  norma  ttormata  doctrinae. 

Among  these  ConfesBions  of  fftith  the  three  symboU  of  the 
ancient  charch  have  always  held,  and  ahoold  continne  to  hold, 
the  highest  place,  because  they  are  nearest  the  apostolic  foon- 
tain  ;  they  really  contain  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  the  shortest  and  aimplest  form ;  they  are  ecamen- 
ical  or  aniveraal,  being  received  by  all  the  branches  of  ortho- 
dox Christendom,  and  they  form  a  link  of  onion  between  the 
charch  of  the  present  with  the  charch  of  the  past,  up  to  the 
^e  of  the  confessors,  martyrs  and  immediate  disciples  of  the 
apostles.  The  most  sacred  associations  of  many  centaries  dm- 
ter  around  them  ;  they  are  fraught  with  the  piety,  faith,  hope, 
joy  and  spiritual  experience  of  God's  people  of  all  genera^ona 
and  tongues.  Why  should  the  Athanasian  Greed  be  banished 
from  its  former  time-honored  position,  since  it  is  only  the  leg- 
itimate completion  of  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  em- 
bodies, as  we  have  seen,  the  pareat  resaltB  of  the  theology  oC 
the  first  five  centuries,  and  gives  the  clearest  and  fullest  ex- 
pression tathe  church's  faith  in  the  triune  Qod  and  the  di- 
vine-human Saviour  of  the  world — a  faith  so  earnestly  and 
emphatically  reconfessed,  as  with  one  voice,  by  all  the  symbols 
of  Evangelical  Christendom. 

In  addition  to  their  doctrinal  valae  the  ancient  Creeds  have 
also  from  time  immemorial  been  used  for  litargical  purposes. 
Here  a  proper  distinction  moat  be  made. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  etands  decidedly  first  on  account  of  itB 
simplicity  for  all  practical  and  popular  use.  It  alone,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  is  properly  adapted  for  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, for  baptism  and  confirmation,  and  should  also  be  more 
frequently  confessed  than  any  other  in  the  regular  service  of 
the  Lord's  day,  as  the  solemn  ntterance  of  the  common  congre- 
gation and  a  united  act  of  worship,  like  singing  and  prayer. 

The  Nicene  Creed,  beingalready  more  artificially  constructed 
and  rising  somewhat  in  its  terminology  above  the  ordinary 
popular  comprehension,  should  be  confined  to  commanion  or 
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festival  seasona,  where  it  may  tabe  the  place  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed. 

The  Athanasian  Symbol,  finally,  being  still  more  theological 
and  scientific  io  tone  and  expression,  is  scarcely  appropriate 
for  litni^cal  aae  at  all,  except  perba|ia  on  special  occaaions,  or, 
as  has  been  proposed,  once  a  year  on  Trinity  Sonday,  It  is 
is  intended  more  for  the  clergy  than  for  the  people.  The 
freqnent  nae  of  it  in  the  mediteval  LatiD  church,  and  in  the 
Cfanrchof  England,  is  to  be  attribated  in  part  to  the  former 
scarcity  of  hymns,  now  so  happily  aapplied  byx)ur  rich  trea- 
sures of  sacred  poetry,  and  can,  therefore,  not  be  taken  as  a 
precedent. 

The  most  solemo  and  impressive  form  of  professing  the 
Creeds  in  pablio  worship  is  the  chaotiog  by  the  choir,  either 
alone  or  in  connection  with  the  whole  congregation  properly 
trained  for  responsive  litargical  worship. 


Art.  v.— the  POLITICAL  CRISIS. 
BT  oM»o>  L.  PRiNTiaa,  D.  D.,  New  York  Cilj. 

Ih  closing  an  article  on  the  Political  Situation,  in  the  April 
nnmber  of  this  Review,  we  expressed  onr  fervent  hope  "  that 
Congrens  and  the  President  might  soon  come  to  see  eye  to  eye, 
and  agree  npon  a  joint  policy  which  should  be,  like  the  wis- 
dom from  above,  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy." 

We  need  not  say  how  grievously  this  hope  has  been  disap- 
pointed. The  differences,  which  six  months  ago  seemed  not 
incapable  of  being  reconciled,  hitve  since  widened  into  an  im- 
passable chasm.  The  Executive  and  Legislative  departments 
of  the  Government  are  arrayed  against  each  other  in  open 
and  determined  conflict.  Both  have  appealed  to  the  country 
and  already  the  popular  verdict  has  begun  to  ntter  itself.  The 
nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a  political  crisis  as  momentous  as  any 
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it  haa  ever  koown.  We  propose  to  take  a  brief  flturey  of  the 
contest,  and  of  the  issues  iDvolved  in  it. 

In  oar  previons  article  we  traced  the  President's  policy 
down  to  the  veto  of  the  CivU  Bights  Bill.  His  message  re- 
tnrning  that  bill  left  but  little  groand  of  hope  that  he  would 
approve  of  any  plan  of  restoration,  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
National  liegialatare  might  devise.  Everything,  indeed,  iodi- 
cated  that  his  mind  was  fally  set  in  him  to  have  his  own  wnj, 
in  total  disregard  of  the  law-making  power  ;  and  that  his  own 
way  was  to  admit  the  States  lately  in  insurrection  to  all  their 
old  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  increased  power  in  the  Qot- 
emment,  withoul  any  further  conditions  or  gvaranUea  whatever. 
He  declared  them  (with  the  exception  of  Texas)  to  be  already 
reconstr noted,  and  as  completely  entitled  to  representation  in 
either  house  of  Congress  as  New  York  or  Ohio.  He  had 
eaid,  it  is  true,  that  thej  mast  present  themselvea  "in  an  aUi 
ttide  of  loyoity  "  as  well  as  "  in  the  persons  of  loyal  represeota- 
tires."  But  as  he  evidently  considered  himself  the  sole  judge 
of  the  first  qnaliScation,  and  loudly  proclaimed  their  loyalty  to 
he  unimpeachable,*  it  only  remained  for  Congress  to  \o<A 
into  the  second.  But  here,  again,  there  wasanirreconcileable 
difference  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Government.  The 
word  "loyal"  was  used  by  the  President  in  a  pecaliar  sense. 
He  meant  by  it,  as  is  now  perfectly  clear,  anybody  who,  hav- 
ing been  amnestied,  or  pai'doned,  professed  approval  of  bis 
"  policy ;"  and  this  executive  test  Mayor  Monroe,  of  New  Or- 
leans, or  one  of  his  "  Thugs,"  could  stand  quite  as  well  as  Gov. 
Parsons  and  Gov.  Orr.  The  Congressional  test  of  a  "loyal 
representative,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  his  ability  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  ConetitutioD  and  the  law  of 
the  land.t     This  oath,  both  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  is  in  ntt«r 

•  "  Tbej  (the  late  rebel  State*)  are  one  and  all  in  an  attitnde  of  lofvltr  lo- 
wards  the  GoTernmen^  and  of  nrora  alle^aace  to  the  Coostltation  of  tba 
Uaited  States.  In  no  one  at  tbem  is  there  tbe  slightast  indica^on  of  re^lauM 
to  tbig  aiithorltj,  or  the  allghteHt  protest  agaloBt  its  jnat  and  binding  obligatiaa. 
ThU  condition  ol  renewed  ioy altj  bal  been  otSoially  recoKoiied  bj  solemn  proc- 
bunadon  of  the  Ksecutlve  departmenL"— jlnKresa  5/"  fAi  FhUad^iAia  JetrnMi 
ConvtRlion. 

t  The  oath  li  u  follow! :  "  I  do  Bolemnlf  swear  (or  affirm)  tliat  I  hare  mm 
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antagonism  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jobnaoi].  Probably  cot  balC, 
a-dozen  of  alt  the  claimantB  of  eeats  from  the  Sooth  can 
take  it  without  committing  perjury  ;  and  yet  not  a  single  one 
of  these  claimants  bnt  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Pres- 
ident ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  a  single  one  of 
them  all  is  regarded  by  him  as  disqualified  to  sit  in  the  halls 
of  National  Legislation.  How,  then,  can  any  loyal  man  be 
surprised  that  the  breach  between  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive was  not  henled  ?  It  could  have  been  healed  only  by  the 
former  consenting  to  abandon  the  whole  question  of  recoa- 
etruction  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  to  abdicate  to  this 
end  its  functions  as  the  supreme  law-making  power  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  admit  to  seats  on  its  door  men  whose  hearts  and 
lips  were  still  envenomed  with  disloyalty,  provided  only  they 
brought  in  their  hands  the  pardon,  and  praised  the  "  policy," 
of  the  Executive  1  Some  have  alleged,  we  arc  aware,  that  if 
Congress,  early  in  the  session,  had  decided  upon  the  plan  ul- 
timately adopted,  the  President  would,  probably,  have  given 
it  bis  approval ;  for  he  had  again  and  again  expressed  himself 
as  in  favor  of  every  one  of  its  principles.     We  cannot  concur 

Tolnntarll;  boroe  uma  igalnst  the  United  States  dnce  I  have  been  a  citiien 
tbereiif ;  tliftt  I  bave  volantaril^  given  no  aid,  co  ante  nan  De,  counsel,  ur  enconr- 
■gKmcDt  to  pera^iDS  engaged  in  armed  hostiliiT  thereto  ;  that  I  have  neirhm 
■ought  nor  aocepterl.  nor  attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  or  any  office  vhat- 
evec,  under  an;  Hulhoriij  or  prvlende'l  Butborilr  in  hostility  to  the  United 
States;  that  I  have  not  jieldel  a  roluatarj  support  to  an;  pretended  govera- 
ment,  authority,  power,  or  CoiiKtitution  wittiin  the  Uriited  Staler,  boBtilc  or  In- 
ipiicitl  thi^reto.  Andl  d<i  farther  swear  (orafBrm)  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knoir- 
lodgeandabllUy,  1  will  support  and  defend  the  Consiltutioii  of  ibeUnitedSlaun, 
ag^iist  all  eneiuiex,  foreign  sad  domestic  ;  that  I  will  bear  tnie  ^Ith  and  alle- 
giaice  to  the  same;  ihat  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental 
pc'SerF.itiun  or  piiriiose  of  eraaloa,  and  that  I  will  well  aod  f.illhftilly  dlscharKS 
(he  duties  of  the  office  on  which  T  am  about  to  entur,  su  help  me  God." 

"And  why  (It  may  be  a-ked)  did  not  Congress  admit  the  lew  claimants  who 
oonid  honestly  take  this  oathT"  We  reply.  becauHeilwould  have  been  a  virtual 
abaiidunment  of  the  vital  point  in  dispuie ;  it  would  have  been  giving  ud  to  th« 
easmy  (he  key  to  the  whole  position.  Congress  maintaloed  the  groMnd  that  oo 
insurrectionary  State  was  entitled  to  reproK-ntutiun  in  either  bouse  of  the  Na- 
tional Ijegistalure,  unill,  as  a  State,  it  gave  ailcquite  guarantees  that  it  bad 
abandoueiJ  the  principles  of  the  rebellion,  and  would  hrnceforth  nbide  by  the 
amended  Constitution,  ihe  Union,  and  the  obligations  of  honor  and  justice  cun- 
trucled  by  (hi-  nation  in  putting  down  (be  rebi'tlion.  So  long  as  such  guarau' 
Ices  were  notgirea.  Gonsresi  would  have  alnltifiud  itself  in  admitting  any  man, 
however  loyal  ;  and  so  Horace  Huvnard,  Senator  Towler,  and  Col.  Stukes,  the 
bied  loyalists  claiming  seou  Arom  Teunenee,  tnaklj  aoluowledged. 
40 
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in  tbis  opinion.  Weare  conBtrained  to  believe  tbat  ^r.  John- 
eon  had  already  made  ap  faia  mind  not  to  agree  with  CoogreBS, 
except  on  the  condition  of  ita  first  ]rielding  to  him  all  the  vital 
points  in  controversy.  If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of 
this,  bis  speeches,  and  those  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  doring 
their  late  electioneering  toar  to  the  grave  of  Donglaa, 
leave  no  doubt  on  tbe  snbject.  Whatever  may  have  been 
thought  before,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  anybody, 
after  reading  these  extraordinary  eO'csions,  can  anppOBe  for  a 
moment  that  the  dilatory  action  of  Congress,  or  tbe  "  white- 
washing "  epithet  of  Mr.  Sumner,  or  even  the  aarcasms  of  that 
extremely  "  radical"  bnt  stardy  and  whole-souled  old  patriot, 
Tbaddena Stevens,  led  Mr.  Johnson  to  abandon  the  loyal  canse. 
Is  it  not,  alas  I  too  plain  that  he  bad  deserted  it  already  in  biB 
heart ;  and  that  tbe»e  tilings  so  offended  him,  because  thej 
helped  to  betray  the  fearful  secret  to  the  watchfol  eye  of  the 
country  ? 

We  are  not  disposed,  therefore,  to  censare  Congress  for 
having  delayed  ao  long  to  decide  upon  a  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Thia  delay  was  highly  salutary  and  needful.  The  task 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  ever  assigned  to  a  legietative 
body.  And  for  three  months  after  Congreaa  met,  the  country 
was  far  from  being  in  th?  mood  to  break  with  the  President 
and  stand  up  in  solid  phalanx  for  its  loyal  Senators  and  Bep- 
reaentativea.  Thoasands  of  patriotic  and  thoughtful  citiseoB, 
who  in  July  last  were  in  full  sympathy  with  Congress,  in  De- 
cember, 1865,  or  even  in  February,  1866 — at  least  before  tbe 
:22d  of  that  month — would  have  taken  sides  with  tbe  Execu- 
tive; of  thia  no  other  proof  is  needed  than  the  memorsble 
Cooper  Inatitnte  meeting  on  the  evening  of  WashingtoD'ti 
birthday.  So  tbe  final  rupture  came,  probably,  at  the  beBt 
itime  ;  neither  too  soon  nor  loo  late.  It  came  juat  when  public 
sentiment  was  ripe  for  tbe  great  issue.  Instead  of  blaming 
.Congress  for  not  sooner  agreeing  upon  a  policy,  we  ratber 
praise  it  for  its  wise  deliiy.  The  policy  was  thus  made  tat 
imoie  perfect,  and  popular  opinion  waa  prepared  to  give  it  s 
much  heaitior  and  more  intelligent  support.    However  deur- 
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able  it  might  have  been  to  hasten  the  work  of  restoratron,  it 
was  vastly  more  desirnble  that  the  work  should  be  done  well 
than  done  qnickly.  It  ia  a  thousand  times  better  that  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion  ehonld  be  admitted  in  the  right  way  one 
or  two  years  hence,  than  that  they  ahould  be  admitted  at  once, 
or  shonld  have  been  admitted  last  winter,  in  a  way  dangerous 
to  the  fotare  peace  and  safety  of  the  conntry,  or  inconsistent 
with  national  honor  and  justice.  And  it  seems  to  ns  that  the 
future  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union,  and  not  less  the  claims 
of  honor  and  justice,  are  admirably  provided  for  by  the  plan  of 
settlement  finally  adopted  by  Congress.  This  plan  is  con- 
tained in  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.     It  ia  as  tbllows : 

JOINT  RBSOLDTIOH  PBOPOBINa  ±S  AUCNDXBHV  TO  THI  OOfrsnTDTIOH 
OP  THK   nxmi)   STATBS. 

Be  iteaaeUdbythtSmaUand  Hoiue  of  RtpreMntatimsoflhe  UniUd  Statu 
of  America  tn  Congrits  aweinbUd  (two-thlrdH  of  both  Houses  conciUTing), 
that  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislaturee  of  the  eeveru 
BtateH  aa  an  amendDient  to  the  ConHtitntion  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  rs'ified  by  three-fonrths  of  aaid  Legislatures,  ehail  be  vaJid  as  part 
of  the  CuDstitntion,  namelj : 

ARTICLE  XIT.— SKimoii  I.  All  persons  horn  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jniisdiction  tliereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
Unitod  States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  ahall  make 
or  enforce  anj  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens- of  the  United  States  ;  nor  shall  anj  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  ^ 

Sbo.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  State,  eicladiog  lodians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right 
to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  Electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Representitivei  in  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  ofBcers  of  a  State,  or  the  mi^mbors  of  the  Legislature 
thereof;  is  denied  to  any  of  the  m^e  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  th"  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citiseuB 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Src.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or 
elector  of  President  or  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  ivil  or  mili- 
tary, tinder  the  United  States,  or  under  aiy  State,  who,  having  previous- 
ly taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  m  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  asamember  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  jndt- 
cist  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  , 
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■bmllhave  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebetlionaKainat  the  same,  or  given 
•id  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  bj  ■  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  Honse,  remove  euch  disabilitf. 

8bo.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  anthorized 
bylaw,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensior.s  and  bounties 
(or  services  in  suppressing  ineurrection  and  rebellion,  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned. But  neither  the  ifnited  SUtes  nor  auy  State  shall  aasuine  or  piy 
any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  iDEUrrection  or  rebellion  against 
the  Dnited  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  toss  or  emancipation  of  auy  slav«  i 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations  or  claims,  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

8so.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation, the  proviBiooe  of  this  Article. 

This  amendment  apeakB  for  itself  and  requires  oo  interpre- 
ter. It  is  well  entitled  to  the  place  in  our  American  Stagna 
Gharta,  which  we  trust  it  will  soon  occupy  beside  the  great 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  Thirty-Eighth  Congress.*  The 
more  it  is  pondered,  the  more  will  it  commend  itBelf  to  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  the  Nation  as  an  eminently  wise,  just, 
and  magnanimoaa  basis  for  the  settlement  of  tlie  questions 
arising  out  of  the  rebellion.  It  is,  surely,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  national  leniency  and  moderation,  containing  nobbing 
TindicUve,  nothing  h.ir3h,  even.  Indeed,  the  only  planeible 
ground  of  complaint  against  it  is  its  extreme  mildness. 
Where  do  the  records  of  history  afford  another  instance  of  a 
great  and  high-spirited  nation  dealing  with  a  conquered  re- 
bellion, which  hod  assailed  and  almost  destroyed  ita  life,  oj 
terms  so  considerate  and  merciful?  Let  us  for  a  moment  ex- 
amine these  terms.  Let  us  look  at  this  tiltimatum  of  Congres- 
sional "Radicalism." 

Section  1  de6nes  American  citizenship,  asserting  thia  high 
privilege  for  tbe  4,000,000  of  freedmen,  and  places  it  every- 
where, without  respect  of  persons,  under  the  benignant  and 
august  protection  of  the  National  Government.  It  is  nothing 
else  than  a  practical  enforcement  of  the  principles  of  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independence.  When  once  part  of  the 
Constitution,  tbe  true  measure  of  the  civil  rights  of  every 

•  AsncLB  Xm.— fiso.  I.— Neither  slavery  nor  invoIiintarT  servltnae,  ezeepi 
s*  a  pnnbhment  for  crime  whereof  the  par^  ^all  have  been  dnlj  convieiM, 
•hall  exist  wittiin  the  United  Stales,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  Juried IcUmi. 

Sso.  2.— Congress  shall  have  power  to  enlorce  this  article  by  apptoprisle 
hglaUtion. 
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American  freeman,  whatever  his  race  or  color,  will  be  the  en. 
preme  law  of  the  land — the  great  law  of  our  Republican  Lib- 
erty— and  not  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  South  Carolina,  Lonis- 
iana,  or  any  other  State,  whether  in  the  North  or  South. 

Section  2  chnn'ges  the  basis  of  rBpresentatioa  in  Congress, 
and  in  the  Electoral  College,  in  accordance  with  the  resalts  of 
the  war.  Without  this  change  the  South  would  actually  gain 
nine  or  ten  members,  while  the  North  would  lose  ten.  By 
this  change  the  three-fifths  rule  ceases  to  operate,  and  the  Sonth, 
instead  of  gaining  ten  votes  in  consequence  of  rebellion, 
loses  fourteen  ;  so  that  the  practical  affect  would  be  a  differ- 
ence of  some  thirty-four  votes  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral 
College  in  favor  of  the  North.  And  this  is  perfectly  fair  and  jnst. 
The  South  can  at  any  time  turn  the  balance  in  its  own  favor 
by  giving  the  elective  franchise  to  it^  colored  citizens.  But 
ao  long  84  it  refuses  to  do  this  ;  so  long  as  it  withholds  the  bal* 
lot  from  these  four  millions  of  its  population  on  account  of  their 
color,  it  has  no  right  to  vote  for  them  or  to  claim  that  it  rep- 
reseats  them.  Tbis  section,  we  repeat,  is  most  jnst  and  roa- 
aonable,  and  the  North  will  insist  upon  it  at  all  hazards.  It  cer- 
tainly needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  vote  of  a  late  rebel 
in  South  Carolina,  or  Alabama,  ought  not  to  equal  the  vote  of 
two  loyal  citizens  or  If  aine  or  Iowa. 

Section  3  provides  thiit  those  who  have  added  perjnry  to 
treason,  in  taming  against  the  Union  and  adhering  to  its  ene- 
mies, the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  shall  be  ineligible  to  any 
State  or  Federal  office,  until  absolved  by  the  people  throngh 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  their  Representatives  in  Congress.  And 
this  provision,  it  will  be  observed,  not  only  puts  a  righteous 
stigma  upon  perjury  and  treason  in  the  pMst,  but  holds  out  a 
solemn  warning  to  all  who  in  the  future  may  be  tempted  to 
commit  these  crimes.  Litce  the  section  following,  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  law  of  the  land,  looking  before 
and  after.  How  entirely  it  harmonizes  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  as  expressed  in  his  speech  "  difining  (to  use  his  own 
language)  the  groandii  on  which  he  accepted"  the  Baltimore 
nomination,  and  in  his  varioos  addresses  on  aaeuming  the  Ex- 
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Acutive  Teins,  it  is  needless  to  remark  ;  althongb,  to  be  eare, 
it  folia  very  far  abort  of  tbe  large  scope  and  pitiless  severity  of 
his  doctrine.  If  any  one  is  diitposed  to  question  tbia 
statement,  let  him  read  the  section  again  and  tben  compare  it 
witb  tbe  following  ntterances  of  tbe  President : 

"  TreKOon  •gsiiiHt  the  Govermnent  is  ttie  highest  crime  that  can  bft 
committed,  and  thoae  engaged  in  it  ahoold  suffer  all  its  penaltiei." 
"Tbej  miut  not  only  be  pnnished,  bnt  their  social  power  must  be  de- 
glrojed."  ''  Taay  that  the  traitor  has  ceased  to  be  a  citizen,  and  in  join- 
ing the  rebellion,  has  become  a  public  enemy.  He  forfeited  the  right 
to  Toto  witb  loyal  men  when  he  reoouaced  hie  citizenship,  and  Bonght  to 
deetray  onr  Government."  "  After  making  treason  odious,  every  nnion 
man  sbonld  be  remunerated  out  of  the  pockets  of  thoee  who  have  in- 
flicted tfaia  great  suffering  on  the  coiinby."  "  Their  leaders  must  feel 
the  power  of  the  Government.  Treason  must  be  made  odious,  and 
traitors  most  be  punished  and  impoverished  ;  their  great  plantations 
mast  be  seised,  and  dividod  into  small  brms,  and  sold  to  honeet,  indns- 
trions  men."  "Why  all  this  carnage  and  devastationT  It  was  that 
treason  might  be  put  down,  and  traitors  punished.  Therefore,  I  aay  that 
traitors  should  take  a  back  seat  in  the  work  of  restoration.  If  there  b« 
but  five  thonaand  men  in  Tennessee  loyal  to  the  Conetitntioii,  lojal  to 
freedom,  loyal  to  justice,  tJiese  true  and  hithiul  men  should  control  the 
work  of  reorganization  and  reformatioD  absolutely." 

SectioD  4  affirms  tbe  validity  of  the  Natiooal  debt,  and  tbe 
illegality  of  all  rebel  debts  and  obligations,  or  claims  for  the 
loss  or  emancipation  of  slaves.  We  regard  this  section  as  of 
immeasurable  importance.  The  repndiation  of  tbe  rebel  debt, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  restora- 
tion kid  down  by  tbe  President  himself.  Bnt  that  repudia- 
tion, even  bad  it  been  made  part  of  its  new  OoDBtitntioa  by 
every  Sontbem  State,  would  afford  no  sort  of  security  to  the 
country.  It  can  itself  be  repudiated  tbe  moment  tbe  States 
are  re-admitted.  Moreover,  it  says  nothing  al)Out  c1»<ims  for 
the  loss  or  emancipation  of  slaves  ;  nor  does  the  PXaiform  <if 
Mr.  JokTiaon's  Fkdadelpkia  Convention.  Should  the  South  he 
restored  without  farther  conditions,  we  entertain  no  doaht 
that  a  formidable  combination  would  at  once  be  organized  to 
brii^  about  the  assumptioD  of  the  rebel  debt,  and  tbe  pay- 
ment of  claims  for  tbe  loss  or  emancipatioa  of  slaves,  to  say 
nothing  of  pensions  for  the  Confederate  soldiers.  It  baa  ever 
been  to  ns  a  matter  of  unfeigned  astonishment  that  the  mon- 
ied  capital  of  tbe  North,  so  vitally  interested  in  tbe  pablic 
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credit  and  national  secarities, .  ahoald  not  have  shown  more 
alarm  on  tbie  poiot.  In  oar  opintoa  the  peril  from  this  eonrce 
can  hardly  be  overestimated  ;  and  we  see  no  adequate  pro- 
tection agaiDBtit,  except  io  an  amendment  to  the  ConstitutioD. 
The  South  once  restored,  with  a  large  increase  of  political 
power,  would  be  a  solid  nnit  in  favor  of  demanding  compensa- 
tion for  its  slaves,  if  not  the  aasnmption  of  its  war  debt ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  Northern  allies  hungering  for  place,  who  can 
be  tuve  it  would  not  Bocceed  7  Sach  a  combination  as  we 
have  mentioced,  with  so  immense  a  prize  in  view,  could  well 
afford  to  offer  a  million  of  dollars,  if  need  be,  for  a  vote  ;  and 
it  is  fearful  to  think  what  might,  yea,  what  probably  would 
be  the  effect  of  snch  colossal  bribery]  We  shonld  see  a 
"Sing,"  whose  vast  magaitnda,  power,  aud  turpitade,  would 
utterly  dwarf  and  put  to  shame  even  that  which  has  so  long 
preyed  upon  the  property  and  morals  of  New  York. 

Section  5  authorizes  Congress  to  enforce  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions by  appropriate  legislation.  Brief  as  it  is,  this  section 
cont^DS  an  ample  snpply  of  Constitutionai  power  to  destroy 
the  last  vestige  of  the  rebellion,  to  maintain  the  public  faith 
and  credit,  to  protect  Southern  loyalty,  whether  of  blacks  or 
whites,  and  io  due  time  to  establish  impartial  freedom,  order, 
and  equal  justice  througbbut  the  Uuion. 

Snch  is  the  plan  of  restoration  devised  by  the  patient,  far- 
seeing,  and  patriotic  wisdom  of  the  National  Legislature.  The 
Amendment  has  been  ratified  already  by  New  Hampshire, 
Counecticnt,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey  and  Oregon.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  it  will  be  ratified  by  all  the  other  Northern  States,  and 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  Southern  States  to  make  it  valid  as  part 
of  the  Constitution.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  it  will  confer  im- 
perishable honor  upon  its  much-abused  and  calumniated 
authors — the  faithful,  fearless  senators  and  representatives  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  Compared  with  the  insane  policy 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  it  appears  to  ns  as  the  fine  gold  of  sober,  pru- 
dent, and  high-toned  American  statesmanship — such  states- 
manship as  sat  in  coancil  in  the  renowned  convention  of  1787. 

We  are  aware  that  some  who  acknowledge  the  Amendment 
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to  be  eBsentially  juat  and  reaeoaable,  still  deny  the  light  of 
the  NHtiotml  Legieliitnre  to  ihake  its  ratiScAtion  a  cnndition 
precedent  to  the  admisaioD  of  the  late  rebel  Statea  to  repre- 
BBDtatioii  in  Congress.  They  are  willing  it  should  be  urged 
npon  the  acceptance  of  the  South,  bat  oaly  in  the  way  of 
"  moral  agitation."  This  ia  the  groand  taken  by  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  in  the  deplorable  letter  which  shot  sach  a  pang 
of  grief  through  the  hearts  of  milliooa  of  his  old  friends,  and 
made  ao  jubilant  the  hearts  of  millions  of  his  old  defamers. 
It  IB  the  gronnd  taken  by  other  honored  citizens,  whose  pnrity 
of  motive  and  sincere  devotion  to  their  coontry  are  Dnqaes^ 
tionable.  Bat  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  its  validity. 
We  yield  nothing  to  these  eminent  men  in  onrdesireforaapeedy 
and  complete  restoration  of  the  Union.  Nor  are  we  willing  to 
concede  that  onr  faith  in  the  New  Era,  or  in  the  beneficeDt 
and  reconciling  power  of  American  and  Christian  ideas,  is  less 
strong  than  theirs.  But  this  is  not  a  mere  question  of  "moral 
agitation ;"  no  more  than  was  that  of  the  adoption  of  the  other 
great  ameDdment  abolishing  slavery.  Like  that,  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  question  of  wise  and  practical  statesmanship.  It 
concerns  not  merely  desirable  things,  but  things  absolutely 
vital  to  national  honor,  security  and  justice.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  deliberate  conviction  of  myriads  of  the  most  thoaghtfali 
sober-minded,  and  conscientioas  patriots  in  the  land.  Such  is 
the  solemn  conviction  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
men  and  women,  who  sustained  the  country  through  the  war, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  field.  Nor  have  they  the  least  mis- 
giving as  to  the  constitutional  power,  or  the  perfect  historical 
and  moral  right  of  the  American  people,  through  their  eeoa- 
tors  and  representatives  in  Congress  assembled,  to  require 
assent  to  the  righteous  provisions  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  late  revolted  States,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  sharing  again  in  the  National  Legislation 
and  Government.  No  theory  denying  this  power  and  right 
appears  to  them  tenable  ;  neither  that  which  asserts  the  Na- 
tion to  be  pledged  to  the  late  rebel  States  by  its  pablic  decla- 
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rations  during  ths-war ;  *  nor  that  of  the  tranHcendental  and 
impeccable  character  of  the  States  as  States.  This  last  doc" 
trine,  especially,  as  it  is  preached  in  support  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
policy,  they  find  it  hard  patiently  to  endnre ;  the  doctrine, 
we  mean,  that  the  Sonthern  States  could  do  no  wrong  and  im- 
pair no  right,  or  privilege,  by  the  treason  of  the  people  and 
governments  which  constituted  .them  States  ;  that  they  coold 
not  go  oat  of  the  Union,  and  never  were  ont,  either  in  law, 
or  in  fact;  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  fully  entitled  to 
representation  in  Congress,  not  only  the  instant  the  war  ceased, 
bat  ail  through  the  rebellion — as  fully  entitled  as  Massachnsetts 
or  Illinois — and  that  to  deny  them  this  representation  until  they 
give  to  the  Nation  proper  gvaranieea  of  the  loyalty  (/  the  people 
and  gova-nmenta  which  constitute  them  Staiet,  as  also  o^  ita 
ovm/uture  peaae  and  aa/ety — is  an  act  utterly  nnconstitntional, 
oppressive,  and  destractive  of  the  Gk)Temment.t    The  over- 

*  On  tbia  point  we  think  maaj  hare  been  misled  bj  the  Ungnsge  of  the  oft- 
ciled  reBoliition  on  the  object  of  the  war.  passed  bj  the  two  houses  of  Cono;ree8 
In  Jnl;,  1861,  JDsteftvrtbe  bstUe  of  Bull  Run.  Tbia  resolution  vat  a  manifeelo 
to  the  insnrgent  StatM,  tuid  wu  inlended  eapeclallj  to  allav  their  feara  for  the 
inatitiition  of  Slavery,  It  embodied,  uo  doubt,  the  lojal  sentiment  of  the 
country  at  the  time.  But  it  seems  to  ns  that  a  mo^t  inordinate  importance  has 
bi'en  attached  to  It.  It  was  passed  bj  a  Congress  chosen  before  the  war.  It 
wuno  laiB.  It  did  not  bind  the  Executive,  who  never  sianed  it.  nor  did  It  bind 
the  next  Congress  ohosen  in  the  midst  of  the  war  and  with  ezcliiuve  reference 
to  the  new  issues.  When  President  I.ipeoln  issued  hU  Proolomatlon  of  Emanci- 
pation, the  act  was  bitterly  denounced  Maviolationof  tholetterandsplritofthla 
Crittenden  reeolatioo ;  it  was  "  overthrowing  or  InterferiUB  with  the  rights  and 
established  institutions  of  ihoee  States."  But  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  consider 
Uiat  hf  was  violating  any  pledge  which  bound  either  him  or  the  Nation.  The 
same  charge  was  brought  against  the  SSth  Congress,  for  propoeiug  the  amend- 
ment aboluihing  slavery  ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  ''  overthrow  an  esUblUhed  insti- 
tnllon,  and  impair  the  dignity,  equality  and  rlghta"  of  the  Sonthem  States.  But 
that  noble  Congress  did  not  admit  the  charge  to  be  Just ;  nor  did  the  loyal 
States  who  mtlfled  that  Great  Amendment ;  niir  did  President  Johnson,  when 
he  required  the  rebellious  States  to  ratify  it  also.  The  Crittenileo  Resolution 
bad  no  legal  or  constituttnnal  force  when  it  was  passed  ;  and  it  certainly  h«B 
Done  now.  Still,  we  see  no  real  inconsistency  between  a  vote  for  that  resolu- 
tion and  a  vote  for  the  Constitution  a]  Amendment.  The  object  of  the  latter  Is 
simply  to  secure  the  great  object  of  the  war  as  declared  by  the  former,  and  to 
fhlflll  the  pledges  given  by  the  Nation  in  its  aucceesfUl  prosecution. 

t "  It  seems  to  ua  in  tiie  exercise  of  the  calmest  and  most  candid  judgment 
we  can  bring  to  the  subject,  that  such  a  claim,  so  Inferred.  Inrolves  as  fbtal  an 
overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  complete  a  destruction 
of  the  Government  and  Union,  as  that  which  was  sought  to  be  effected  by  ttia 
States  and  people  in  armed  insurrection  against  them  both." — Addrtsf  ly  ifr. 
Jekmon's  Pkitaitfyhia  Otnimtio^. 
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whelmiDg  majority  of  those  who  Bnstaiaod  the  conotrj  through 
the  war,  we  repeat  it,  regard  this  doctrine  as  a  moDStroos  so- 
phiam,  repngnant  alike  to  political  reaaoo,  to  foodamental 
priociples  of  moral  and  social  order,  and  to  eoand  common 
sense.  And  their  opinion  of  it  seems  to  ns  entirely  correcL 
No  fine^pan  metaphysical  theory  of  State  rights,  or  of  the 
CoDBtitution,  CUD  serve  as  a  just  and  proper  baaia  for  the  set- 
tlement of  sach  novel,  momentous,  aod  eminently  practical 
questions  as  have  sprang  out  of  the  Slaveholders'  rebellion. 
.  The  foanders  of  the  Republic  never  anticipated  the  occasion 
for  such  a  settlement ;  just  as  little  as  they  anticipated  tbe 
breaking  oat,  in  1861, of  such  astupendous  civil  war  ;  and  they 
made  special  provisions  for  the  one  as  little  as  for  the  other. 
In  condactiug  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  the  Nation  was 
CMopelled  to  adapt  itself  to  the  unparalleled  exig^cy  by  cresr 
ting,  both  on  land  and  water,  its  own  military  precedents; 
and  it  has  the  right  to  do  a  like  thing  in  secoring  the 
fniita  of  its  incomparable  victory.  When  the  GonstitatJon 
and  its  own  experience  cast  no  sare  light  upon  its  "  dim  and 
perilous  way,"  it  mnst  seek  light  elsewhere.  Following  its 
own  Heaven-inspired  instincts,  and  taking  couosel  at  the  ora- 
cles of  Eternal  Truth,  why  sbonid  it  not  create  new  political 
precedents  in  the  interest  of  republican  freedom,  humanity 
and  justice?  Has  it  not  already  done  so  in  devising  and 
adopting  the  great  Amendment?  Nor  have  we  any  fear  Uiat 
such  a  course  will  lead  it  astray  from  the  paths  of  a  wi^e  and 
gennine  conservatism,  or  of  Christian  mercy  and  magnsoioi' 
ity.  The  loyal  heart  of  the  Nation  is  still  disposed,  as  it  has 
ever  been,  to  the  largest  possible  exercise  of  mercy  and  mag- 
oanimity  towards  those  lately  in  arms  against  its  life,  that  is 
consistent  with  the  claims  of  public  order,  righteousness  and 
good  faith.  It  is  afraid  to  exercise  even  the  blessed  quality 
of  mercy  at  the  expense  of  these  aacred  principles.  And  we 
believe  the  time  is  coming  when  even  the  South  will  fully  an- 
derstand  this ;  when  she  will  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  greftt  heart  of  the  Nation,  like  the  heart  of  its  martyred 
President,  was  governed  in  its  policy  of  restoration  by  noaen- 
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timent  iDcouBistent "  with  malice  toward  Bone,  with  charity 
to  all." 

We  have  thus  takes  a  brief  view  of  the  political  crisis 
throTigh  which  the  country  is  passing  ;  and  what  we  have  ftaid 
might,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  written  as  well  before 
the  adjonrnmeot  of  Oongresa  as  now.  Bnt  since  that  date, 
public  events  hare  occarred  of  the  gravest  import,  and  bear- 
ing directly  npon  oor  subject.  The  nation  has  been  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  moral,  as  well  as  political  crisis.  Its  patience, 
its  self-command,  and  it«  holiest  convictions,  have  been  tried 
and  tested  as  hardly  ever  before.  It  has  seen  the  bonndlew 
patronage  of  the  Ezecalive  proetitnted  to  the  work  of  intimi- 
dnting  and  cormpting  popular  opinion  with  open  and  ehame- 
leas  effrontery.  Unscrupulous  and  ambitions,  or  disappointed, 
politicians,  some  of  them  veterans  of  half  a  century  in  the  arte  of 
party  intrigae,.and  whose  very  names  have  become  odious  to 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  have  been  seen  couspiring  to- 
gether to  thwart  the  righteous  will  of  the  people,  and  to  be- 
tray the  cause  of  Loyalty  and  Freedom  into  the  bands  of  its 
worst  foes.  Deeds  of  savage  butchery  have  been  perpetrated 
at  mid-day,  in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union,  and  in  the 
Bight  of  the  Flag  of  our  country,  which  find  no  parallel  this  side 
of  the  Sepoy  massacres  in  the  dark  places  of  Oriental  hea- 
thendom ;  and,  to  crown  the  horror,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Republic  stands  in  such  relations  to  them,  both  before 
and  after,  as  to  have  impelled  sober-minded,  Christian  citi- 
zens to  turn  deliberately  to  the  Constitution  and  ponder,  for 
the  first  time,  the  meaning  of  those  "  otbgr  kigfi  Crimea  and 
tnUdemecmora"  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  which 
"thb  President  ....  shall  bb  behoved  fboii  office." 
(Art.  II.  Sect.  4.) 

And,  as  if  tbis  were  sot  enough,  the  ear  of  the  nation  has 
been  assailedl  week  after  week,  by  dennnciations  of  its  Su- 
preme Legislature  as  a  usurping,  disunion  body  "hanging 
upon  the  verge  of  the  Government,"  and  by  dark  threats  of  arival 
Congress  to  be  made  ap  of  late  rebels  and  their  allies  from 
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"  the  other  end  of  the  line,"  as  also  of  another  civil  war,  to  be 
carried  on — not  on  Southern — but  on  Northern  eoil.  Nor 
have  such  threats  and  denunciations  been  altered  by  reckless 
politiciane  alone ;  they  hnve  been  sciittered  broadcast  over 
the  land,  like  bo  many  firebrands,  arrows  aud  death,  by  the 
lips  of  the  Executive  himselfl  In  it  stmnge  that  these  things 
have  filled  the  pablic  mind  with  the  deepest  excitement  and 
alarm?  Is  it  strange  that  they  have  pressed, like  an  incnbns, 
itponall  loyal  hearts,  keeping  thoughtful  men  and  women  awake 
at  midnight?  la  it  strange  that,  in  view  of  them,  the  tide  of 
popular  sentiment  is  running  with  such  resistless  might  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  Vermont  and  Maine  elections? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  New  Orleins  riot.  The 
endofthat  dreadful  story  is  not  yet.  The  American  people  are 
still  reading  it;  and  they  require  no  interpreter  and  no  ar- 
gument to  explain  to  them  its  meaning,  or  to  tell  them  who 
are  the  responsible  and  guilty  authorsof  it.  They  bavestudied 
and  compared  the  President's  dispatches  and  every  other  dis- 
patch, whether  in  ite  mutilated  or  unmutilated  form ;  they 
have  read  Mr.  Johnson's  apology  for  the  massacre  in  his  speech 
at  St.  Louis  ;  they  have  pondered  Gen.  Baird's  report,  and 
will  ponder  every  word  of  the  Report  of  the  Military  Gommis- 
eion  when  it  sees  the  light.  If  any  further  evidence  is  need- 
ed, they  will  demind  that  it  be  taken  the  moment  Congress 
shall  assemble.  And  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  do 
not  also  demand  in  due  time,  and  in  a  voice  not  to  be  trlBed 
with,  that  in  some  way  the  crime  should  be  punished  and  the 
matchless  infamy  of  it  washed  off  from  the  American  name.  Iq 
diamisding  the  subject,  we  content  ourselves  with  putting  on 
record  a  single  extruct  from  one  of  Gten.  Sheridan's  dispatches 
to  Gen.  Grant;  simply  begging  our  readers  to  compare  the 
closing  recommendation  respecting  Mayor  Monroe  with  the 
dispatch,  signed  five  or  six  weeks  later  by  that  Head 
Centre  of  the  "Thugs,"  as  still  Mayor  of  New  Orleans, 
lauding  the  President  and  his  "  policy,"  and  supplicating  him 
to  return  from  St.  Louis  to  the  seatof  Government  by  way  of 
Louisiana : 
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"Tbemoreinronn&tionlobtaiftoftiie  affair  of  the  30th  in  this  city,  the 
more  revoltine  it  becomes.  Il  wamoriat.  It  leas  an  abtoiute  miusacre  by 
tiu  paiice,  tekiA  was  not  txctlUd  in  taurderout  eruilly  by  that  of  Fort  PUlow. 
Il  VM  a  WTBDER  inliick  the  Mayor  and  Police  of  lAe  city  perpetrated  vithout 
tA«  shadaa  of  a  Ttecesaily, 

' '  FuTthennore ,  /  believe  it  vsu  premeditated,  and  every  iadicatiuD  points 
to  this.    J  recomraeiid  the  removsl  of  this  bad  nuui." 


In  paseing  from  the  New  Orleans  mRBBacre  to  the  Convention 
which  met  in  Philadelphift  on  the  14th  of  Anguet,  we  have  no 
thought  of  c»Bting  wanton  reproach  upon  that  body.  We  shall 
not  question  tliat  many  of  ite  members  were  actuated  by  honest 
and  patriotic  motives.  Some  of  them  are  known  to  the  whole 
conntry  for  their  high  personal  worth,  their  eminence  in  pub- 
lic service,  and  their  vuried  attainments ;  some  of  them,  also, 
like  the  accomplished  temporary  chairman,  Gen.  Diz,  for  their 
honorable  record  during  the  war.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
speak  of  such  men  otherwise  than  with  respect.  But  the  Phil- 
adelphia Convention  did  not  originate  with  such  men  ;  they 
were  not  its  managers ;  nor  ia  their  character  any  fair  espo* 
nent  of  its  real  intent  and  parposes.  Their  aim  was  very  dif* 
ferent  from  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Washington  and  New  York 
politicians,  whose  old,  canning  brains  and  expert  hands  con- 
tri\  ed  and  manipulated  it ;  and  some  of  them  are,  probably, 
already  finding  this  out.  The  Convention  was  imposing  in 
numbers  and  marked  by  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  John- 
son and  his  "  policy,"  for  itself  and  for  the  triumphs  it  was 
going  to  win ;  it  seemed  to  excite  no  enthuHiasm,  however, 
among  the  loyal  and  gre»t-b  ear  ted  people  of  Philadelphia.  Its 
■  chief  authors  evidently  thought  "  the  order  of  exercises  "  a 
master-piece  of  adroit  management;  the  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  thing,  from  the  "artn- 
in-arm  "  farce  at  the  opening  to  the  closing  scene  in  the  White 
House  at  Washington,  as  a  huge  political  blnnder.  What,  for 
example,  could  be  less  6tted  to  win  the  public  confidence  and 
admiration  than  the  frantic  maoceuvres  to  keep  out  Mr,  Tal- 
landigbam,  Ur.  Fernando  Wood,  and  a  Mr.  Dean  ?  Our 
noble  Board  of  Health  did  not  struggle  with  a  more  anxious 
and  persistent  zeal  to  keep  the  Asiatic  cholera  out  of  New 
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York.  And  yet  the  entire  country  knew  very  well,  ttat  if  all 
the  members  of  the  Convention,  who  sympathized  with  the 
principled  represented  so  faithfully  by  these  gentlemen,  bad 
been  required  to  leave  it,  the  whole  concern  would  have 
Buffered  an  instant  colUpse  ;  scarcely  a  Southern  delegate 
would  have  remained,  and  the  places  of  the  larger  portion  of  tlie 
N  >rthem  delegates  would  also  have  become  vacant  It  was 
beyond  measure  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  clear  and  nogle 
eye  of  the  American  people  could  be  deceived  by  such  a  bung- 
ling political  triek.  And  then,  what  could  be  more  nowiBe 
than  to  convert  the  Convention  from  an  arena  of  honest  public 
conference  and  dlacu^asion  into  a  ridiculous  dumb-show,  by 
muzzling;  the  lips  of  all  the  delegates,  except  the  handfbl 
to  whom  special  parts  had  been  assigned  7  Tbe  Addre^  and 
Resolutions,  although  posterity  will  Dot,  probably,  consider 
them  quite  equal  to  the  immortal  work  of  the  Convention  of 
1 787, or  even  aa  a"  Second  Decluration  of  Independence,"  (Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  the  contrary  notwithstauding),  are  yet  writ- 
ten with  skill  and  ability,  as  was  to  he  expected  from  their 
author ;  and  in  spite  of  much  fetal  error  and  sophistry,  they 
assert  also  many  most  important  truths ;  but  was  it  exactly 
kind  and  "magnanimous"  to  require  the  delegates  from  the 
Ute  rebel  confederacy  to  give  their  solemn  assent  and  applause 
to  diictrines,  statements  and  pledges,  which  their  hearts, 
if  not  their  consciences,  muethave  utterly  refused  toendorse!* 
Was  not  this  imposing  "degrading  conditions  upon  our 
Southern  brethren?"  So  it  was  regarded  by  the  leading  or- 
gans of  public  opinion  at  the  South  j  and  accordingly,  with  a 

*  As  e.  g.  the  following  ResolntlonB  of  tb«  PlktTonu : 

8.  "  While  we  rei(&rd  m  ntterl;  invalid  and  Qever  to  be  asannied,  or  made  it 

binding;  To rca.  any  obligiilan  iiicin'rel  or  ualertHki^a  in  mikltig  war  against 
the  (Tnited  SUtte*.  ve  hold  the  debt  of  tbe  Nktion  to  be  sacred  aud  iariolable, 
and  WB  pructum  our  purpose  In  discharging  this,  as  in  performing  all  other  Ka- 
tioaal  oblii^aUoris.  to  in^abiia  ualmpLiIred  and  nnlmpeiehed  the  honor  and  the 
Utl)  of  ihe  Republic. 

9  "It  !■  the  diitjorthe  National  OoreraniRat  to  recogniin  thBoerrieetof 
thu  Fe^ler^l  soldiers  and  sail ori  to  the  coQU'Xt  just  c'o.^ed  bj  meeting  prompllj 
all  their  joat  andrigfatTnl  olains  for  the  serrioes  they  have  renderad  ttoKabOB, 
and  by  extending  to  those  of  them  who  haro  surTirud.  and  to  the  widowa  and 
orphans  ot  those  who  b^ive  f&llsn,  most  geaeraiu  and  eousiderate  oai«." 
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promptitndQ  and  franknens  that  did  honoT  to  thoir  manhood, 
tbey  repadiated  with  diedaiD  the  action  of  their  del^ates  in 
committing  the  Sonthern  people  to  such  a  rreed  and  Btich 
sentiments.  Had  we  space,  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  pages  of 
the  most  explicit  testimony  to  this  effect.  Still,  In  spite  of  all 
these  things,  it  most  be  admitted  that  the  Fhitadetphia  Con- 
vention WHS  planned  with  no  little  skill,  availed  itself  of  every 
advantage  thrown  in  its  way  by  the  cross-cnirents  of  public 
opinion,  and  for  a  time  appeared  to  those,  who  looked  merely  at 
the  enrface,  as  not  nalikely  to  succeed.  Bat  there  were  in- 
superable obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  saccess,  and  sagacioua 
observers  saw  it  to  be  so  from  the  outset.  It  was  essentially 
a  movement  in  otter  hostility  to  the  loyal  cause — an  attempt 
to  gratify  personal  ambitions  and  revenges  by  precipitating 
the  process  of  National  restorution  on  principles  in  direct  con-^ 
flict  with  the  very  ideas  which  had  led  the  conntry  in  triumph 
through  the  war ;  and  instead  of  being  deceived,  the  peo- 
ple at  A  glance  saw  through  the  whole  scheme,  and  were  only 
kindled  by  it  to  fiery  indignation.  Tbnt  is  the  rock  upon 
which  the  Johnson-Seward  movement  was  doomed  to  be  wrecked 
and  go  to  pieces.  And  this  catastrophe  was  hastened  and  ren- 
dered doubly  sore,  by  the  light  which  the  New  Orleans  mur- 
ders cast  npoD  the  balefal  tendency  of  the  Executive  policy ; 
as  also  by  the  startling  revelation  which  the  stumping  pilgrim- 
age to  the  grave  of  Douglas  afforded  of  the  political  temper 
and  discretion  of  its  authors. 

Of  this  melancholy,  we  had  almost  said  hideous,  spectacle 
upon  which  the  nation  was  compelled  to  gaze  for  two  long 
weeks,  we  shall  allow  ourselves  to  say  but  very  little  ;  it  pains 
ns  deeply  to  have  to  say  a  word.  Bnt  silence  in  this  case 
would  be  disloyalty  to  the  Christian  character  of  the  conntry, 
and  to  the  moral  dignity  and  honor  of  the  Presidential  office. 
Government  is  ordiuned  of  God  ;  and  if  those  who  are  en> 
trusted  with  its  exalted  and  awful  functions  by  the  free  suf- 
frage of  their  feliow'citizens,  publicly  descend  from  their  high 
position  to  the  level  of  the  vulgar  wrangler,  the  incendiary 
demagogue,  the  boastful   and  railing    egotist,  or  the  clown 
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and  poBtprandial  jester,  they  merit  and  shodd  receive  the 
8terDe:it  rebake ;  for  they  desecrate  a  divioe  inetitntioD,  as 
well  as  bring  disgrace  upon  the  caase  of  republican  liberty. 
The  American  people  have  never  before  been  called  to  boiT 
the  bead  so  low  in  shame  and  sorrow  for  the  conduct  of 
their  Chief  Magistrate  ;  we  trust  they  will  never  be  called 
to  do  it  again.  One  such  humiliation  ought  to  be  enoogt 
for  all  time.  It  ia  a  sad  thing  to  say,  that  the  roost 
charitable  conetractioa  which  can  be  pat  upon  the  con- 
duct and  language  of  both  actors  in  this  shocking  exhibition, 
is  to  suppose  them  not  to  have  been  always  sober,  or  in  their 
right  mind.  How  otherwise  cotdd  they  so  forget  themselves, 
or  attribute  such  political  and  moral  idiocy  to  the  Cbrisiian 
people  of  the  North,  as  to  have  ventured  to  address  them  in 
«  such  a  style  ;  still  more  to  expect,  by  such  language,  to  change 
their  honest  and  profound  convictions  respecting  great  ques- 
tions of  public  duty  and  policy  7  We  lament  beyond  measure 
the  effect  of  this  evil  example  in  arousing  the  angry  passions 
and  intensifying  the  bitterness  of  party  strife.  Is  it  not  one 
office  of  our  Chief  Magistrate  and  Ministers  of  State  to  illus- 
trate by  word  aa  well  as  deed,  in  the  presence  of  the  people 
as  well  as  in  the  cabinet,  the  dignity,  selfpossesaion,  modera- 
tion, and  high-toned  courtesy,  which  belong  to  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  BepubJic  7  And  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful that  in  the  midst  of  even  the  repulsive  scenes  apon  whicli 
we  have  animadverted,  there  appeared — most  unwillingly,  we 
doobt  not — two  illustrious  servants  of  the  country — its  great- 
est soldier  and  its  greatest  sailor — who  well  fulfilled  thisgrand 
office.  How  expressive  the  very  silence  of  Grant  and  Farra- 
gut,  in  contrast  with  the  miserable  noise  and  confusion  thai 
aurroanded  them  1 

We  have  written  these  things  with  heartfelt  regret  and  sor- 
row ;  for  they  concern  men  wlio  have  heretofore  rendered  em- 
inent services  to  their  country,  and  to  the  caase  of  liberty. 
We  gladly  leave  a  subject  so  ungrateful,  and  pass  on  to  saj  h 
word  of  the  other  Philadelphia  Convention,  which  met  on  tlie 
3d  of  September. 
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The  records  of  tliis  remarkable  gathering  are  before  the 
oouDtry,  and  we  need  sot  go  into  details  respecting  it.  The 
Nortliern  people  listened  eagerly  to  its  voice,  hare  calmly  pon- 
dered its  tttatements,  and  will,  in  dne  time,  make  their  own  re- 
sponse to  its  pathetic  and  manly  appeal.  It  was  an  assemblage 
asimpressive  aeit  was  unique  in  American  history.  Its  story 
sounded  like  a  chapter  from  the  old  raartyrologiee  of  Christian 
&ith  ond  liberty,  while  its  addresses  and  resolutione  carried 
one  bnck  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  "  timea 
that  tried  men's  sonls."  How  different  in  all  respects  from 
the  Confederate  portion  of  the  Convention  that  preceded  it  I 
That  was  Urgely  composed  of  Sontberoers,  who  bad  done  their 
utmost  to  tear  to  tatters  the  Flag  of  oar  Country ;  this,  of  3outh- 
emera  who  had  su  Vered  shame  and  toss  for  their  unfaltering  al- 
legiance to  that  glorious  fl^.  The  one  represented  chieSy 
the  old  slaTe-boldiug  aristocracy  and  wealth  of  the  South ; 
the  other  represented  it«  poor,  plain  people, its  "mean  whiles," 
and  its  four  millions  of  negroes.  The  former  uttered  what  had 
been  prepared  fpr  it  by  the  calcnlating  politicians  who  called 
and  "  run  "  it,  and  was  allowed  to  atter  nothing  else  ;  the 
latter  was,  at  all  events,  a  council  of  unmuzzled  freemen,  each 
spenking  whut  was  in  his  heart.  The  one  deemed  it  a  great 
achievement  to  have  kept  out  Mr.  Yallandigham  and  Mr. 
Fernando  Wood  ;  the  other  bad  a  colored  man  among  its  dele- 
gates, was  proud  to  welcome  Frederick  Douglas  to  its  floor,  and 
listened  with  delight  to  bis  manly  and  powerful  eloqaence.  An- 
drew Johnaon  hud  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the  one, 
Abiuhah  Lincoln  seemed  to  be  enshrined  in  the  gratefal  love 
and  veneration  of  the  other  ;  and  while  the  former  adjourned 
to  meet  again  in  the  White  House,  and  there  offer  incense  to 
its  idol,  the  Utter  adjonrned  to  meet  again  around  the  grave 
where  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  our  martyred  President. 
There  was  not  in  all  the  South  a  man  still  cherishing  the  spirit 
of  the  rebellion,  who  did  not  rejoice  {greatly  in  the  August 
Convention,  how  much  soever  he  may  have  scorned  the  thought 
of  being  bonnd  by  its  pledges,  or  of  assenting  to  its  doctrines ; 
Dor  was  there  in  all  the  South  sncb  a  man,  who  did  not  regard 
41 
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the  September  Convention  with  mingled  contempt,  hatred  and 
fear.  Are  all  these  atrange  uontraets  accidental?  or  do  they 
not  rather  express  deep  affinities,  and  fandameota]  principles 
of  political  right  and  wrong? 

There  was  only  one  point  of  serious  difference  among  the 
membersof  the  September  Convention,  viz.,  the  qaeetion  of  im- 
partial or  negro  suffrage  ;  and  even  on  that  point  the  difference 
related  rather  to  the  time  and  mode  than  to  the  principle  it- 
self.  Moat  of  the  delegates  from  the  border  States  were  un- 
willing to  assert  the  principle  at  once,  and  put  it  into  the  plat- 
form ;  while  most  of  the  delegates  from  the  "  anreconstmcted 
States  "  were  not  only  ready  to  assert  the  priaciple  and  put  it 
into  the  platform,  bat  they  maintained  that  their  political  sal- 
vation and  that  of  the  whole  South  which  they  represented — 
the  Union  men  dnring  the  war,  the  poor  whites,  and  the  col- 
ored population — absolutely  depended  upon  ita  bold  assertion 
and  early  realization.  And  certainly  no  candid  person  canread 
their  argument  and  statements  in  support  of  this  opinioD, 
without  feeling  their  overwhelming  force.  Without  ap- 
proving of  everything  that  wus  saidifve  beliere  the  effect  of 
the  Convention  will  be  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  this 
momentous  question,  to  remove  prejudice,  and  so  to  hasten  the 
day  when  the  mere  color  of  his  skin  shall  debar  no  American 
citizen  from  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  ballot-box.  That 
day  is  sure  to  come.  The  logic  of  our  democratic  institutioos, 
the  inexorable  logic  of  events,  and  the  calm  reason  and  justice 
of  the  nation  will  combine  to  bring  it  to  pass  without  fail.  And 
why  should  anybody  be  afraid  of  that  day?  Even  President 
Johnson  fully  acknowledges  the  principle  and  the  wisdom  of 
patting  it  in  practice,  in  his  dispatch  to  Provisional  Governor 
Sharkey,'of  Mississippi,  dated  August  15,  1865,  in  which,  re- 
ferring to  the  State  Convention,  he  saya  :  "  If  you  coold  ex- 
tend the  elective  franohiee  to  all  persons  of  color  who  can  read 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  English,  and  write 
their  names,  and  to  all  persons  of  color  who  own  real  estate 
valued  at  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  pay 
taxes  thereon,  you  would  completely  disarm  the  adversary 
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and  set  an  example  the  other  States  wilt  follow.  This  you  can 
do  loith  perfect  safely."  And  if  it  conld  be  done  in  UisaiBsippi 
"  with  perfect  safety  "  in  AngUBt,  1865,  when  the  war  was  hardly 
over,  it  certainly  could  be  done  now  "  with  perfect  safety  "  ia 
every  Southern  State,  and  (alas!  thitt  it  needs  to  be  added)  in 
every  Northern  State  which  is  still  enthralled  to  the  cruel 
prejudices  begotten  of  slavery  and  caste. 

Let  this  question  of  impartial  suffrage  and  the  political  rights 
of  the  colored  citizen  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  American  society ;  and  then — the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  having  been  adopted,  and  enforced  by  appro- 
priate legislation — we  cannot  doubt  that  peace  and  prosperity 
would  soon  prevail  throughout  all  our  borders,  and  that  idl  classes 
and  conditions  and  races  of  men  among  us  would  rejoice  together 
in  the  bleaeings  of  a  new  era  of  Christian  light  and  liberty. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  such  blessings  the  bitter  memories  of  the 
war  would  gradually  fade  away,  the  antipathies  and  rivalries 
of  North  and  South  would  cease,  and  the  whole  nation,  re- 
vering the  merciful  hand  of  Gtod  in  the  past,  even  in  the  bloody 
conflicts  of  the  battle-field,  would  march  forward  on  the  line  of 
its  grent  destiny  with  exultant  hope,  trusting  still  to  the  guid- 
ance of  that  merciful  and  almighty  Hand.  A  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished  will  not,  indeed,  come  of  mere  legisla- 
tion, however  wise  and  benefioieot ;  all  the  agencies  of  Chris- 
tian faifh  and  philanthropy,  untiring  prayers,  every  form  of 
pions  labor  and  self-sacrifice,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  church, 
the  school,  innumerable  men,  women  and  children  even,  who 
love  Christ  and  His  cause,  must  be  added  to  complete  and 
crown  the  glorious  work.  These  heaven-born  t^encies  are  al- 
ready busy  with  their  part  of  the  divine  task.  Let  Christian 
patriotism  and  statesmanship  do  tbeir  part  also,  both  at  the 
batlot-box  and  in  the  council  chamber  ,*  let  political  and  reli- 
gions wisdom  and  zeal  thus  conspire  together  ;  and  who  can  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  God,  even  our  fathers'  God,  will  be  mer- 
ciful unto  us,  and  bless  us,  and  make  Hie  face  to  shine  upon 
us,  as  never  before  ;  or  that  the  end  thereof  will  be  peace  and 
assurance  forever  ?    Then  shall  come  to  pass  in  this  great  Be- 
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public  the  propbetio  words,  written  thooaanda  of  yean  ago 
among  the  bills  of  Palestine  :  In  rigbteoQanew  ehalt  thoa  bs 
eatablished  ;  thou  shalt  be  for  from  oppression  ;  for  thon  shalfc 
not  fear ;  and  from  terror,  for  it  shall  not  come  near  tbee. 
Thon  shalt  koow  that  I,  the  Xiord,  am  thy  Saviour  and  thj  Be- 
daemer,  the  migbtj  One  of  Jacob.  For  brass  I  will  bring  gold, 
and  for  iron  I  will  bring  silver,  and  for  wood  brass,  and  for 
atooes  iron.  I  will  also  make  thine  officers  peace  and  thine 
exactors  righteousness  ;  violeuoe  ahnll  no  more  be  heard  in  thy 
land,  waating  and  destruction  within  thy  borders  ;  but  thon 
■halt  call  thy  walls  Salvation,  and  thy  gates  Praise. 


Aw.  TI._I>ITINE  REVELATION. 
Aaadstod  from  Ote  Q«rmMi  of  Dr.  Blehard  Bollie,  b^  J.  W.  Nam,  D.  D., 


That  no  theory  <^  the  Holy  Scripturea  can  be  constrncted 
without  a  poeitively  settled  conception,  in  the  first  place,  of 
Saodation,  and  that  bibliology,  consequently,  must  b^n  its 
work  here,  may  be  coosidered  aa  at  present,  beyond  qoeation. 
With  our  older  Protestant  theology,  iodeed,  it  was  otherwise. 
The  tboaght  of  a  divine  revelation  was  for  ita  view  covered 
almost  entirely  by  that  of  the  Bible ;  they  -vere  treated  as  at 
ODce  identical.  Even  after  theologians  had  begnn  to  distin- 
guish them,  the  distinction  was  maintained  only  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  concretely,  they  were  still  blended  together  as  before. 
The  Bible  was  for  them  now,  it  is  true,  only  the  revdatio  di- 
mna  mediaia;  but  this  alone  had  any  interest  for  them,  and 
that  between  it  and  revelation  proper,  there  could  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  form^  difference,  entered  not  into 
their  thought.  Proceeding  always  from  the  notion  that  divine 
revelation  consists  in  the  snpernataral  communication  of  reU- 
giouB  doctrine  to  men,  they  thought  of  it  at  once  as  holdii^  in 
the  divine  gifl  of  the  Holy  Scripturea,  from  which  we  now 
draw  this  doctrine.    For  under  the  revdatto  diviwtivmtediata 
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or  prtmtMoo,  waa  comprehended  to  their  mind  wmply  the  illn- 
miDRtion  origiQally  imparted  to  the  prophets  and  apostles  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  they  made  to  be  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
**propkelis  rf  apostaUs  coneeptvM  rerum  «f  vetinrvm  de  dogmati- 
busjtdei  et  noribua  augge»mt7*  Aaide  from  this  view  of  the  bo- 
pematnral  origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  these  older  theolo- 
gians show  no  clear,  distinct  apprehension  whatever,  of  what 
we  are  to  tindergtond  by  divine  revelation.  And  jnst  here  tt 
13  that  the  new  theology  of  our  time  haa  taken  up  its  work. 
The  accomplishment  of  a  complete  distinction  between  divine 
revelation  and  the  Bible,  is  one  <^  the  weightiest  among  the 
endnring  acquisitions  for  which  we  owe  it  our  thanks. 

The  old  theology,  too,  it  is  true,  had  much  to  make  of  the 
conception  of  divine  revelution  in  its  own  way ;  hut  all  under 
Another  aspect,  agreeably  to  its  notion  of  religitm  as  having 
its  principle  or  first  starting  point  in  knowledge.  The  prob- 
lem for  it  in  this  view  was  not,  how  revelatios  atauds  relative 
to  the  Bible,  bnt  this  rather,  how  the  r^gioVs  knowledge 
which  is  imparted  to  us  by  revelation,  stands  related  to  what 
we  may  know  without  it.  With  regard  to  this  it  brought  out 
to  good  purpose  the  distinction  between  natural  and  supet^ 
natural  religion,  and  was  especially  succeBsful  in  Betting  forth 
the  relation  of  reason  to  revelation ;  catting  up  by  the  roots 
the  wretched  eonfusioD  w«  still  meet  with  on  the  subject,  by 
insisting  on  the  thought  that  the  reason  of  man  is  only  on  the 
way  here  to  full  actualization,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to 
confound  it  in  sach  view  with  our  common  empirical  consciona- 
Dess  and  thinking.  This  needs  regeneration,  not  only  that  It 
may  b«  purified,  but  ^so  that  it  may  be  raised  to  higher  qual- 
ity and  tone.  Beason  is,  indeed,  a  great  thing,  if  only  we  had 
it  in  actual  possession!  But  there,  alas,  is  the  difficulty.  S&- 
tionality  is  our  common  human  endowment,  hut  it  has  never 
come  to  complete  actualization  in  us  except  in  one  only  case. 
The  power  of  thinking  is  not  itself  the  fact  of  absolutely  right 
thinking ;  just  as  little  as  the  power  of  will  ia  the  fact  of  free- 
dom or  of  willing  rightly.  The  old  theol(^y  thus  had  no  quar- 
rel necessarily  with  rutionalism,  so  f ar  aa  this  kept  ita^f  to 
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the  proper  Bense  of  itB  owo  name  ;  it  held  reTelation  to  be 
above  and  beyond  reason  as  men  have  it  now,  in  only  Telative 
and  defective  form,  but  in  full  barraotiy  with  it,  at  the  same 
time  in  its  absolate  character.  With  all  this,  however,  it 
moat  be  confessed,  that  tbe  subject  labored  under  much  con- 
fusion.  There  was  a  want  of  power  with  the  theol<^y  in 
questioa  to  master  practically  here  the  details  of  its  own  gen- 
eral thesis.  The  ground  of  this  may  easily  be  understood.  It 
lay  in  tbe  lame  conception  of  revelation,  strictly  so  called, 
with  which -the  system  bad  to  help  itself.  Religion  being  snp- 
posed  wrongly  to  start  in  the  form  of  knowledge,  divine  reve- 
lation was  thought  of  almost  exclusively  as  the  commnnication 
of  complete  doctrinal  statements  for  the  nDderstanding,  and 
this,  moreover,  in  an  immediate  inward  manner  by  mechani- 
cal infusion.  Sach  a  conception  neceeattrily  involves  the  whole 
subject  in  embarrassment.  Human  reason  is  thrust  aside  by 
it  altogether ;  revelation  is  shorn  of  its  natural  life  ;  the  view 
of  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  religions  faith  becomes 
supernataral,  narrow,  stiff,  and  pedantic.  In  one  wwd,  a  di- 
vine revelation,  thua  apprehended,  is  no  longer  compatible 
with  an  actual  human  history. 

Such  a  revelation,  however,  bears  no  resemblance  to  tbe 
true  and  actual  one  which  is  offered  to  our  view  through  the 
Bible.  This  is  exhibited  to  ua  as  a  series  (continnoasly  con- 
nected) of  extraordinary  historical /ads  and  inditulums,  to 
which  are  joined  there  with  specific  practical  application, tbe 
BUpernattiral  illumination  of  prophets  in  various  ways,  as  vis- 
ions, and  as  interior  converse  with  tbe  Spirit  of  God,  not  so 
much  for  the  communication  of  new  religious  doctrine,  as  in 
order  to  point  the  way  beforehand  to  other  coming  historical 
events. 

We  may  assume  now  as  universally  acknowledged,  what 
has  been  so  convincingly  brought  into  view  by  Nitzsch,  tbnt 
God's  work  of  revdation  is  only  a  particular  form  of  his  work 
of  redemption,  that  in  which  redemption  necessarily  begins, 
and  which  looks  to  this  throughout  as  its  whc^e  object  and 
scope.    KevelatioD,  from  the  beginning,  not  only  heralds  the 
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ftdveot  of  redemption,  but  makes  ronm  for  it  as  a  hiatorioftl 
possibility.  We  may  BSBume  farther,  that  the  essence  of  di- 
vine revelation  consists  in  a  snpernaturally  God-nronght  pn< 
riBcation,  as  well  as  invigoratioD  of  the  sense  of  Qod  in  man, 
(God-conscionsnese)  which  by  reason  of  sin  (both  individaal 
and  general)  he  is  no  longer  able,  from  the  onttvard  and  in- 
ward date  of  mere  nature,  to  exercise  in  a  right  and  sare  way. 
This  does  not  imply  that  snch  revelation  embraces  all  that 
Gtod  has  done,  or  is  still  doing,  toward  the  work  of  hnman  re- 
demption. On  the  contrary,  his  agency  in  this  direction  mast 
be  considered  as  extending  from  the  b^inoing  to  the  history 
of  the  race  in  all  its  parts.  Only  bo  much  we  affirm,  that  this 
nniversal  divine  pedagogy  has  looked  in  particular  to  the  res- 
toration of  a  true  sense  of  God  (renovated  Gk)d-conBciousnees) 
within  the  raage  exclusively  of  the  covensnt  religion,  and 
eonseqaently  has  only  here  attained  to  the  character  of  reve- 
IcUion.  All  history  confirms  this.  For  much  as  the  life  of  the 
nationa  holding  mythical  sway'  have  contributed  to  social  and 
political  culture,  it  is  notorious  that  to  re!^*ou8  culture,,  the 
clearing  and  vivifying  of  the  sense  of  God,  it  has,  in  fact,  con- 
tributed nothing  whatever. 

Revelation  looks,  then,  to  the  purifying  and  strengthening 
of  the  sense  of  God  in  man.  To  this,  and  to  this  alone ;  so 
much  we  asseverate,  on  the  threshhold  of  our  inquiry.  Rev- 
elation is,  by  its  very  conception,  God-revelation  ;  God,  in  re- 
vealing, reveals  Himself;  God,  and  God  only,  is  the  object 
which  the  divine  revelation  reveals,  God  and  nothing  else. 
What  of  new  knowledge  it  brings  ns,  is  exclusively  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  ;  as  r^ards  other  objects,  much  as  we  may  de- 
sire it,  it  gives  us  no  information  whatever.  That  is  directly. 
Indirectly  it  sheds  its  illnmination  over  tbe  whole  world.  For 
by  bringing  forth  the  sun  of  a  true  sense,  or  consciousness  of 
God  in  our  firmament,  it  irradiates  tbe  entire  sphere  of  our  ex- 
istence with  the  full  light  of  day,  so  that  we  may  see  and 
know  all  things  difierent  from  what  they  must  appear  to  our 
otherwise  relatively  benighted  view.  But  this  right  know|. 
edge  of  things  again  is  not  put  as  it  were  ready  made  into 
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oor  hands  ;  the  objects  of  it  are  only  set  in  tbe  clear  light  of 
day,  wberethey  mwy  be  rightly  perceived  andobaerved  ;  while 
the  task  of  obseiration  and  study  ia  still  thrown  upon  o^^ 
selves,  and  is  carried  forward  here  with  toilsome  difficulty, 
through  many  errors  and  mistakes,  end  with  what  mast  be 
eocnted  as  in  the  end  bat  partial  and  fragmentary  soccees  at 
the  beat,  Ood  leads  us  by  his  revelation  into  oS  tmth ;  not 
so,  however,  as  to  promnlgate  for  ns  supematarally  so  all- 
embracing  system  of  knowledge,  bnt  by  cansing  hia  own  tme 
image  to  shine  forth  above  onr  horizon,  as  the  day-spring  from 
OD  high,  is  whose  beams  we  may  leam  to  compreheod 
all  things.  Revelation  is  not  a  science  of  astronomy  for  men; 
but  a  disclosing  of  the  starry  heavens  to  their  view,  from 
which  theymayform  a  science  of  astronomy  for  themselves. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  hovr  God  works  tbis  cleansiDg 
and  strengthening  of  the  God-conscioosness  in  man  ?  and  it 
is  here  especially  that  the  old  notion  of  revelation  needs  radi- 
cal amendment.  It  makes  the  relation  between  man  and  Ood 
in  the  case,  to  be  altogether  mechanical ;  which  is  precisely 
what  we  need  above  all  things  to  guard  against  in  oar  con- 
strnctioD  of  the  doctrine.  According  to  the  old  view,  Ood 
reveals  to  man  toithout  any  co-operaMon  on  man's  part.  God 
infbaei  his  revelation  into  the  haman  soul ;  which  in  the  re- 
ception of  it  is  purely  passive ;  Ghid  working  upon  it  by  an 
outward  act  eimply  of  his  own  omnipotence,  and  mirroring 
into  its  consctoasness  magically  a  complex  of  images  which 
are  for  it  not  only  new,  bnt  positively  foreign  and  strange. 
Were  this  actnally  the  case,  the  revelation  could  not  be  said 
to  come  really  to  the  man,  much  less  into  him  ;  it  could  not  be 
his  property.  For  into  our  personal  life,  by  an  unalterable 
law  of  our  being,  nothing  can  enter,  which  ia  not  brought  to 
pass  by  our  own  co-operation  aod  in  union  with  onr  own  free- 
dom. What  19  to  be  ours  in  this  way  must  come  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  our  intelligence  and  will.  Aa  asiDglyontr 
ward  process  moreover,  in  the  view  stated,  revelation  must 
preclude  all  development  of  the  religious  conaciousness  in  man, 
for  which  indeed  there  would  be  in  such  case  do  occaedon  or 
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need.  If  tbere  is  at  all,  then,  a  revenHng  agency  of  God,  an 
agency  of  Qod  by  which  he  opens  himself  to  hnman  conBcionr 
ness,  it  can  never  be  maguxd  ;  it  mnat  be  conceived  of  neces- 
sarily  u  mediated  for  man,  that  is,  as  involviDg  the  ioterveD- 
tion  of  the  personal  functions  of  man,  and  as  being  condition- 
ed by  the  working  of  these  as  a  co-operating  factor  in  all  that 
is  bronght  to  pass.  In  one  word,  divine  revelation,  snpemat- 
nrai  thongh  it  be  in  the  fnllest  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  con- 
ceivable except  as  mediated  through  human  thinking.  Only 
so  can  it  correspond  with  the  natnre  of  man  ;  only  so  can  it 
.  correspond  with  the  form  in  which  revealed  religion  is  pre- 
sented to  US  in  the  Bible.  This  is  characteristically  distin- 
gniahed  from  all  other  religions,  in  being  essentially  moral  or 
free  in  its  constitution,  in  being  the  result  (mediately)  of  per- 
sonal action  on  the  part  of  man.  It  passes  throagh  the  free 
intelligence  of  man,  and  is  thus  bronght  to  pass  by  it  as  thft 
proper  prodnct  of  his  personality.  This  it  is  emphatically, 
which  makes  it  to  be  tmly.hnman  and  truly  spiritual,  in  one 
'word,  the  only  true  religion,  in  foil  diametrical  opposition  to 
the  mf^cal  character  of  all  heathen  religions  ;  for  in  the  world 
of  spirit,  the  magical  precisely  is  the  non-personal,  or  what 
comes  not  through  the  intervention  of  man's  spiritual  nature. 
If  then  the  sense  of  Ctod  in  man,  what  we  call  bis  natural 
Ood-cooscionsness,  darkened  and  weakened  as  it  has  come  to 
be  through  sin,  is  to  be  purified  and  strengthened  (the  imni«- 
diate  object  of  all  divine  revelation)  it  mnst  be  in  a  way  con- 
formable to  tiie  laws  of  his  personal  or  buman  life.  In  other 
words,  the  proposed  new  quality  of  this  consciousnesa  must 
be  the  result  of  an  operation  on  the  part  of  God  that  works 
fkrough  the  powers  tf  the  Human  soul  Uadf  ading  in  a  naiurd 
way.  In  this  view,  what  ia  proposed  cannot  be  reached  by  a 
direct  act,  breaking  in  upon  the  moral  constitatioo  of  the  soul 
in  an  abrupt,  magical  manner ;  the  end  must  be  reached  cir- 
cuitously,  as  it  were,  by  an  agency  that  approaches  the  man 
first  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  set  his  interior  life  in  action  as 
from  within  itself,  in  a  way  answerable  strictly  to  its  standing 
psychological  organization. 
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This  ont«ide  movement  must  preaeDt  itself  ia  a  form  trao- 
ecendiog  the  establiabed  order  of  thinga  Id  the  oatural  world. 
The  facts  of  the  nataral  world  procUioi  the  eziPtence  of  God; 
bat  they  are  not  sufficient  to  rouse  the  human  soul,  (torpid 
throngh  ain)  to  a  proper  susceptibility  for  the  apprehension 
of  his  presence  and  glory  as  thus  made  known.  They  need 
therefore  to  be  reinforced,  we  may  say,  by  new  pfaeDomena,  in 
such  manner  that  they  maybe  fitted  to  reflect  the  idea  of  God 
into  the  soul  with  fall  truth  and  sore  evideDce.  Dmne  reve- 
Jation'  begins  then  in  the  exhibition  of  such  new  outward  data ; 
which,  as  traQBcendiog  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  are  of 
course  sapematural  or  strictly  miracnlous.  These  phenome- 
na, whether  as  events  in  nature  or  events  in  history,  are  made 
to  offer  themselves  within  the  horizon  of  human  observatioD, 
under  a  character  and  form  that  make  it  possible  for  the  right 
idea  of  God  to  be  derived  from  them  with  clear  evidence  ia 
full  conformity  with  the  established  laws  of  the  sool.  For  thb 
purpose  tb^y  must  be  so  constituted,  that  they  can  be  ex- 
plained only  through  the  idea  of  God,  as  being  plainly  not  re- 
ferable to  any  cansiility  in  the  world,  bat  in  the  falleat  sense 
supernatural ;  and  then  they  most  image  the  idea  of  God 
truly  and  ^correctly.  This  requires  that  they  should  appear 
under  both  the  characters  already  noted  ia  conjoDctioD  ;  in 
other  words,  that  tbey  should  be  at  once  events  in  nature 
and  events  in  history.  For  the  imaging  ofar^Uidea  of  God 
in  the  human  conscionsneas  demands  first  of  all  a  just  view  of 
what  we  call  bis  character,  embracing  particnlarly  his  moral 
attributes ;  but  these  can  be  exhibited  only  in  the  form  of  di- 
vine action  directed  toward  some  end,  which  as  sacb  can  have 
place  in  history  alone,  and  never  in  nature  simply  as  sacb. 
Then  agun,  however,  there  can  be  no  history  otherwise  tbao 
on  the  groand.or  basis  of  natare,  and  consequently  a  miraca- 
lous  working  of  God  in  history  mu^t  involve  his  miraculoos 
working  also  in  nature.  The  object  before  us  can  be  reached 
thus  only  through  both  form^  of  outward  operation  :  in  such 
sort,  however,  that  the  events  in  nature  shall  be  sabordinat 
ed  to  the  events  in  history,  and  this  theologically  (the  first  ia 
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order  to  the  aecond), .  according  to  the  relation  of  nature  to 
history  in  general.  What  we  have  to  poetalate  hers,  then,  ia 
a  sapernatural  history  including  expressly  events  in  Qatnre. 
Sapematural  history,  we  say  ;  not  just  single  supernatural  oc- 
carrences  in  history.  For  what  is  of  historical  nature  is  ever 
part  of  a  consecutive  movement,  and  never  an  isolated  occur- 
rence ;  and  it  is  only  through  their  practical  concateuation  in- 
deed, that  &ct8  can  at  all  become  historical,  and  the  expo> 
Dents  in  particular  of  moral  motives  and  personal  character. 

This  is  the  first  side  of  revelation.  God  intervenes,  with 
-  Bupernataral,  clearly  evident,  historical  self-demoostration 
(working  personally  from  a  higher  sphere  than  that  of  our 
common  haman  life)  in  the  natural  course  of  history,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  force  hia  presence  on  the  sin-clouded  human  sense, 
engaging  its  attention,  awakening  its  consideration,  and  so 
jnaking  room  for  its  coming  to  a  right  apprehension  of  hie 
.character.  Examples  of  such  divine  intervention  aboond  in 
the  Old  Testament.  For  distinction's  sake,  we  will  call  what 
has  thus  been  described  the  Mani/eatation  of  God. 

The  conception  of  divine  revelation,  however,  is  only  half 
met  by  what  is  thus  presented  to  our  view.  To  this  outward 
objective  side  of  the  case  mast  be  joined,  as  ita  ueceesary 
compliment,  an  inward,  subjective  side,  which  we  wtU  call  Li- 
^ration.  If  the  outward  manifestation  is  to  reach  its  pro- 
posed end,  it  mast  be  anderstood,  and  understood  rightly. 
.Without  this  it  would  be  only  a  pasaing  meteor,  that  could  not 
enter  with  any  real,  abiding  effect  into  the  course  of  history, 
as  the  idea  of  the  world's  redemption  requires.  The  awaken- 
.ing  of  the  Qod-conscionsness  ia  man  depends  not  simply  upon 
.the  strength  of  the  impression  made  upon  him,  which  might , 
be  provided  for  by  the  manifestation  alone,  but  also  upon  the 
right  character  of  the  impression.  Qod,  in  his  revelatJon, 
seeks  to  make  evident,  not  only  that  heis,  bnt  also  who  he  is  ; 
the  first,  indeed,  not  being  possible  in  full  without  the  last, 
since  every  wrong  apprehension  here  leads  necessarily  to  some 
donbt  in  regard  to  the  reality  of  its  object.  Can  sinful  man, 
however,  in  himself  considered,  rightly  nnderstand  the  mani- 
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festation  of  Ood  wben  offered  to  his  riewf  Tlie  Ohristiui 
tnDBt  deny  thit  on  the  gnmnd  of  his  own  reh*gioii8  experience ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  case  also  shom  it  to  be  impossible.  "Hie 
personality  of  man  in  general,  and  with  this  in  particnlar,  the 
organ  of  knowledge  in  him,  his  knowing  facolty,  has  beeDco^ 
rvpted  through  sin,  and  hie  diseased  eye  is  not  able  to  take  in 
anything  correctly,  and  so  of  conrse,  then,  not  the  divin* 
manifestation  ea  we  haTeit  nowander  notice.  If^us  is  to  be 
righUy  nnderstood,  therefore,  Ood  mast  accompany  bis  ont 
ward  exhibition  of  himself  with  an  inward  and  so  fw  immedi- 
ate  inflaeDce  npon  the  conscionsnesa  of  him  to  whom  the  rev 
elation  is  addressed,  by  which  this  shoJl  take  right  direction 
in  regard  to  it,  uid  bo  be  led  into  the  right  and  tme  knowledge 
of  God,  aocordii^  to  the  measure  of  the  particular  msmfestft- 
tioD.  The  case  ctJIs  for  inward  enlightening  from  Ood,  tiie 
direct  prodncing  of  knowledge  in  man  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  what  it  exhibited  in  the  form  of  oatward  snper- 
natnral  fact;  and  this,  as  we  hare  satd,  we  call  inspiration.  It 
ii  an  inflaence  immediately  from  Ood  upon  the  action  of  the 
flonl,  which  yet  is  not  magical ;  for  by  the  natare  of  the  case 
ttisconditioned  by  the  peculiar  religions  sensibility  to  which  the 
■on)  has  been  roused  in  view  of  the  divine  manifestation,  accord 
Ing  to  natnral  psychological  law ;  an  inward  state,  which  of 
itsfdf  makes  it  peculiarly  Bosceptible  for  such  inworking  of 
Ood,  and  which,  moreover,  unavoidably  binds  it  to  the  one  ex- 
press purpose  of  decTphering  the  senae  of  the  myaterions  bU* 
pernataraJ  occasion  immediately  before  it.  Ood  inspires,  as 
NitzBch  says  well,  through  his  mantfestation.  This,  as  it  ia  the 
occasion  of  the  inspiration,  governs  it  also  with  absolute  oon- 
trd.  The  inspirattoa  has  forita  sole  end  the  intelligible  soln* 
lion  of  what  is  contained  in  the  manifestation.  They  go  hand 
in  hand  together,  and  cannot  f^l  asnnder  ;  each  requiring  the 
other  as  its  natural  and  necessary  complement.  The  manifes- 
tation without  the  inspiration  would  be  a  dumb  portent ;  the 
inspiration  without  the  manifestation,  a  fantastic  igiUa  faima. 
They  authenticate  each  other,  by  their  mutual,  complete  cor- 
respondence.   The  true  conception  of  revelation  involves  bodi 
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in  icdiBsolnble  nuion,  the  maoifestatioD  as  its  outward  and  ob- 
jective side,  the  iospirattoD  as  its  iaward  and  subjective. 

Inspiration  aesnoieB  different  forma,  aocordiug  as  tfae  super- 
nataral  knowledge  it  imparts  is  procnred  either  nnder  iodivid- 
na],  or  ander  universal  character,  is  matter  of  feeling,  or  Biat- 
ter  of  tboogbt,  according  aa  the  person  inspired  is  either  seer 
or  prophet.  In  the  first  case,  it  completes  itself  ae  visioo.  In 
tfae  second  case,  Ood  touches  the  kers  of  the  hnman  sonl  in 
ancb  wise  that,  out  of  the  general  mass  of  its  thoughts  and 
conceptions,  some  are  so  brought  together  as  to  originate  in 
the  conscionsnesB  an  essentially  new  thongbt,  which  the  man 
knows  he  has  not  himself  produced,  has  not  brought  to  pass 
genetically  throogb  any  volnntary  management  of  his  own 
linking,  although  he  may  be  able  afterwards  to  think  it  over 
again,  and  thus  preserve  what  he  has  found.  We  have  a  very 
distinct  analogy  with  this  in  all  so  called  genial  conception. 
There  is,  as  we  say,  an  inspiration  of  genius,  in  which  the  or- 
dinary workings  of  the  mind  are  transcended  altogether  by 
apperceptions  that  seem  to  fiow  in  upon  it  from  a  higher 
world.  Something  of  this  sort,  indeed,  all  superior  minds  re- 
oognize,  as  having  place,  more  or  lees,  in  their  best  thoughts. 
They  can  understand  Fr.  Perthes,  when  he  confesses  that  "  a 
great  deal  more  had  come  to  him  in  his  life  suddenly,  without 
effort  of  his  own,  than  all  he  had  ever  been  able  to  acquire  by 
reOectioD  and  etady."  There  are  bright,  rare  moments,  as 
Baader  tells  us.  in  which  a  troth  bursts  like  a  new  star  upon 
onr  Qpiritnal  vision,  strange  and  yet  familiar  ;  onr  own  and  yet 
not  our  own,  bnt,  as  it  were,  a  heavenly  presence  brought  into 
tu  from  abroad,  kindling  oor  whole  existence  suddenly  into 
^e  light  and  glow  of  nnwonted  life.  To  snch  moments,  he 
adds,  we  owe  all  that  is  true,  and  great,  and  beautiful,  in  the 
world  of  hnman  thought  and  action.  There  is  a  divinity 
within  na  that  brings  all  to  pass,  independently  of  onr  ordi- 
nary, self-wrought  efforts  ;  our  province  in  the  case  is  simply 
to  give  atterance  to  its  tuspiration,  to  echo  forth  its  mysterious 
sense.  In  this,  however,  we  are  active  organs,  and  not  blind 
instniments  merely  j  the  force  that  moves  as  is,  after  all,  not 
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impnlaion  from  nittioat,  bat  impalsios  from  within.  iFhe  m- 
epiration  vhich  is  upon  as  bringa  with  it  at  the  ciame  time  the 
greatest  freedom  id  the  nae  of  our  own  powers.  There  is  an 
aoalc^f ,  we  say,  betnreea  sach  genial  or  poetical  experience  as 
vre  meet  with  it  in  our  common  life  (the  nonl  eapecially  of  all 
tBsthetic  or  creutivo  ^rt),  and  dirine  inspiration  in  its  proper 
theological  senae  ;  and  it  is  poaaible  to  make  nse  of  the  fact 
plaasibly  against  the  whole  idea  of  a  strictly  sapernatnra! 
afflatus  of  God's  Spirit  in  this  way.  Schleiermacher,  we  knoW) 
lays  great  stress  on  tbe  difficulty  of  diatipgnisbing  clearly  be> 
tween  specific  revelation  and  what  the  soul  is  tbua  inspired  to 
apprehend  in  a  natural  manner.  Bat  tbia  difficalty  holds  in 
troth,  only  when  divine  inspiration  is  thought  of  as  being  by 
itself  alone  the  entire  fact  ot  revelation,  witbont  any  regard 
to  the  connection  in  which  it  always  stands  necessarily  with  a 
given  divine  manifestation.  Tbia,  aa  we  have  seen,  rules 
and  controls  the  case  throughout.  The  trae  (heopnensty,  of 
which  we  now  speak,  diGFers  at  once  fi-om  all  analogoas  expe- 
riences, just  by  the  fact  that  it  is  bound  expressly  to  such  ob- 
jective manifestation  both  causally  and  teleoloj;ically  ;  that 
ie,  in  such  away  that  this  is  tbe  occasion  of  it  biatorically,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  furnishes  the  whole  problem  whose  sense  it 
is  reqoired  to  solve. 

Both  m H n if e station  and  inspiration,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
historically  conditioned.  This  implies  historical  limitation  or 
circumscription ;  and  this,  again,  a  gradual  development  or 
growth  in  the  divine  revelation.  It  tnkea  its  course  histori- 
cally through  a  series  of  progressive  stages.  For  (3-od  must 
accommodate  the  anpernatural  facts  with  which  he  makes  him* 
self  known,  in  every  case,  to  tiieconditiona  of  intelligence  that 
are  at  band  in  the  sphere  to  which  he  addresses  bimiwilf ;  he 
cannot  put  forward  historical  data  that  mast  be  unintelligible 
in  such  sphere,  throu;rh  want  of  the  necessary  prereqaisitions 
for  their  being  understood.  And  so  as  regards  inspiration,  the 
other  aide  of  the  process  ;  it  can  take  place  only  so  far  as  it 
Ends  in  the  person  inspired  the  single  elements,  through  whom 
immediate  combination  by  Q'.>d'd  Spirit  those  thi>ught8  are 
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called  forth  which  cooBtitnte  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
manifestation.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  understand- 
ing sboald  be  at  once  coreimenenrate  at  all  points  with  what  ia 
contained  in  the  manifestation  ;  right  as  far  it  goes,  it  may 
atill  be  incomplete*  For  the  manifestation  ie  intended  to  en- 
ter as  an  abiding  fact  within  the  horizon  of  humanitj,  bj  means 
of  historical  tradition ;  in  which  case,  if  only  there  be  a  right 
beginning  with  the  understanding  of  it,  the  way  may  be  opened 
in  course  of  time,  even  through  its  own  historical  effects,  for 
the  evolntioQ  more  and  more  of  the  conditions  required  for 
understanding  also  what  was  still  incompreheDsible  in  it  at  the 
first ;  and  in  this  view,  therefore,  it  need  not  be  planned  ex- 
clnsively  for  the  first  moment  of  its  occurrence,  bntmay  be 
adjusted  at  the  same  time  to  the  whole  course  of  things  Sow- 
ing from  it  afterwards  in  the  way  of  history.  Thus  we  find  it 
to  have  been  ordered  actually  in  the  conduct  of  divine  revelation, 
as  we  are  made  acquainted  with  it  in  the  Bible.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  while  it  set  forth  rightly 
the  aenee  of  Good's  manifestations  ae  far  as  it  went,  is  still  rep- 
resented to  ns  (Gomp.  Pet.  i.  10-12)  as  not  coming  up  to  it  a^ 
all  in  full.  Only  where  revelation  becomes  fully  complete,  as 
we  have  it  in  our  Lord  Jesne  Ghriat,  is  all  room  for  any  dis- 
proportion of  this  BorC  brought  wholly  to  an  end. 

In  Christ,  as  the  God-man,  manifestAtton  and  inspiratioa  are 
absolutely  coincident,  each  being  in  itself  absolutely  complete. 
Ae  be  is  the  full  manifestation  of  God,  so  is  this  fully  open  at 
once  also  to  bis  consciousness  and  knowledge  ;  his  inspiration 
ie  one  with  himself.  In  this  view  it  becomes  more  than  mere 
inspiration  ;  it  is  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  him 
bodily,  real  oneness  with  God.  In  both  respects  he  stands 
alone,  and  embodies  in  himself  singly  the  wbole  New  Testa- 
ment revelation.  He  alone,  in  bis  persop  and  life, constitutes  the 
entire  manifestation  by  which  God  here  makes  himself  known  ; 
and  be  is  the  ccnnpfefa manifestation  of  God  just  by  this,  that  in 
him  one  individual  hnman  life  in  the  rounded  unity  of  all  its 
pjirts,  mirrors  forth  the  divine  presence.  Answerably  to  this, 
he  alone  uaderstandB  also  what  is  comprehended  in  his  per- 
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■on.  His  inspiratioQ  in  this  view,  involving  as  it  does  identic 
witii  God  dwelling  in  him,  is  altogether  his  own.  He  makes 
Ood  known  to  Uie  world  by  making  himself  known.  For  the 
New  Testament  revelation,  there  is  beyond  him  do  inspiration 
adequate  to  interpret  anthentically  the  divine  manifestation 
liere — which  is  Christ  himself.  The  inspiration  of  the  apostles 
themselveB  was  not  sufficient  for  this.  They  stood  above  all 
others  in  their  epecific  relation  to  Christ;  hnt  even  they 
ooold  not  take  into  themselves  the  fall  meaning  of  hie  persoa ; 
they  were  able  to  understand  and  interpret  him  approximft- 
tively  only,  in  the  messare  of  their  ability  severally  to  re- 
prodace  and  report  iaithfblly  his  own  testimony  concerning 
himself. 

Afi  now  described,  revelation  is  plainly  gupematurtd ;  that 
is,  it  is  not  the  product  singly  of  powers  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  the  world.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  order  of  nature,  for  jnst 
tike  reverse  of  this  must  always  be  strennoosly  maintained  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  considered  supernatural,  inasmuch  as  it  comes 
of  the  natural  t^der  only  so  far  as  this  is  wrought  upon  by  a 
causality  which  transcend]  all  its  own  proper  forces  and  pow- 
ers, and  which  is  thus  shown  to  be  iouuediately  divine.  In 
soch  view,  it  involves  no  ooatradiction  in  our  idea  of  revela- 
tion that  it  is  fonnd  to  require  also  with  equal  ceceasity  on  die 
other  hfuid,  the  predicate  nct^ura^  So  much  is  implied  at  once 
by  the  fact  of  its  entering  the  world  in  the  form  of  bistorf, 
for  historical  and  natural  are  kindred  terms ,-  what  is  compre- 
hended in  history  mast  be  comprehended  at  the  same  time  in 
tiie  real  life  of  the  world,  asa  course  of  events  joined  tc^ether 
in  a  natural  way.  But  revelation  is  more  than  mere  matter 
of  history  in  this  general  view  ;  it  aims  also  to  become  an  ac- 
tive, universal  force  in  history,  laying  hold  of  the  movement, 
and  seeking  to  carry  all  in  its  own  direction  and  course.  But 
tbtiB  to  create  history,  it  most,  beyond  all  question,  t^e  na- 
tnre  upon  itself,  and  be  inwardly  joined  to  it  in  its  own  sphere 
of  existence.  Only  in  this  way  can  it  lay  hold  of  tiie  worid, 
become  at  home  is  it,  eater  as  a  power  of  real  development 
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into  its  life,  and  master  Tally  its  historical  factors  and  forces, 
eo  as  to  transfuse  into  them,  as  Twesten  says,  its  own  sab- 
stance.  Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  nothing  can  au- 
thenticate itself  as  revelation  which  appears  in  the  midst  of 
history  under  a  solitary  abstract  character ;  which  is  not  com- 
prehended  organically  in  the  great  historical  movement  of  di- 
vine revelation  regarded  as'  8  whole.  Natural  and  aupemat- 
ural  show  themselves  inwardly  blended  together  in  fact, 
through  the  whole  world  of  revelation,  as  it  is  presented  to 
onr  view  in  the  Bible  ;  and  with  thia  corresponds  in  full  the 
nature  of  the  idea  itaelf,  as  it  has  now  been  the  subject  of  our 
consideration.  It  mast  be  both  supernatural  and  natural,  at 
once  from  beyond  the  world,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  from 
within  the  world,  in  order  that  it  may  be  either  a  possibility 
or  a  reality. 

Here  especially  onr  older  theology  is  found  to  be  sorely  at 
fault.  In  laying  stress  on  the  supernatural  character  of  reve- 
lation, it  fell  into  the  error  of  making  it  unDatmiu  ,  a  oort  of 
Onomtic  phantom  playing  itself  off  in  the  midst  of  nature, 
without  ever  coming  to  any  real  union  with  it  in  &ct ;  a  sort 
of  vinionary  presence  in  the  world,  claiming  to  belong  to  it, 
and  yet  holding  itself  aloof  from  it,  always  in  the  nimbus  of 
an  uneartbly  existence  exclusively  its  own.  The  theology  in 
question  had  no  sense  whatever,  we  may  say,  for  the  now  fa- 
miliar and  generally  accepted  view,  according  to  which  reve- 
lation is  regarded  as  being  historical  and  divinely  dramatic,  a 
progressive  movement  on  the  part  of  Ood  in  the  organism  of 
human  history,  designed  to  make  itself  felt  as  an  efficient  force 
in  the  universal  life  of  the  world.  What  was  thought  of  al- 
ways in  the  case,  waa  only  the  new  light  which  divine  revela- 
tion was  imagined  to  bring  with  it  immediately  in  its  primary 
organs  and  witnesses,  the  knowledge  that  was  supposed  to  be 
infused  into  these  directly  by  Qod'e  Spirit ;  this  being  taken 
for  the  whole  process,  which  reduced  itself  thus  to  a  mere  ab- 
stract inspiration,  without  the  needful  basis  of  «q  outward  ob- 
jective manifestation.  The  main  object  of  revelation,  how- 
ever, is  not  simply  the  lighting  up  of  new  truths  in  this  wvj 
42 
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io  the  miod  of  a  prophet ;  it  is  rather  to  bring  the  objectire 
facts  in  which  it  starts  (illpminated  by  progressive  inspira- 
tion) within  the  range  of  permaoent  buman  vision,  bo  that 
they  may  come  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  world's  abiding 
consciousneBS  throagh  alt  sabaeqaent  time,  God  manifests 
himself  in  certain  grand  demonstrations  erf  his  preaenco,  evi- 
dently transcending  the  whole  order  of  nature,  and  bringing 
into  view  some  new  element  of  his  being,  some  previonsiy  nn- 
known  side  of  his  character :  these  stand  forth  as  single  events 
or  data  in  history,  and  have  at  once  their  startling  significance ; 
bnt  they  are  designed  for  far  more  than  any  such  momentary 
effect.  Their  full  signification  is  for  gradaal,  progressive  ap- 
prehension ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  must  take  their  place 
as  fixed  lights  in  the  firmament  of  human  conscioasoesa,  that 
they  may  be  continually  in  sight,  and  thua  work  their  mean- 
ing more  and  more  into  the  world's  general  life.  In  this  way 
revelation  enters  as  a  co-efficient  into  the  whole  procesa  of  hn> 
man  knowledge  and  culture,  beyond  the  range  itself  of  its 
perceived  and  acknowledged  presence.  It  shines  upon  the 
world,  and  makes  itself  felt  historiotlly  in  itn  moral  constitu- 
tion, even  where  the  world  owns  it  not,  and  sees  not  in  it  any 
revelation  whatever. 


An.  Vn.— THEOLOGICil,  AND  LTTEBABY  DJTELUGESCE. 
GERMANY, 
The  recent  war  in  OermanT  haa  kept  back  the  pnbUcation  of  worki  of 
ft  real  eolid  cUh  in  philoBopEky  and  theolofQr ;  bat  it  haa  given  the  pro- 
feeeoTa  more  leiaure  for  pnrauin^  their  iaveetigatiooa,  while  it  haa  not 
•enaibly  intarfered  with  the  univeraitj  lacturea.  At  Berlin,  Semiach 
takea  the  place  of  Niedner,  and  has  begun  his  lectures  oader  eacoiuag* 
ing  auepicea.  Tweatao,  though  advanced  in  yoata,  is  atill  as  fresh  aod 
genial  aa  ever ;  hie  work  on  Dogmatics  will  probably  have  to  be  com- 
pleted &om  his  Leotcraa.  HeuKStenberg  contends  aa  valiantly  as  ever 
i^iainst  the  eoemies  of  ohnrch  and  state  (according  to  bie  theories  of  the 
nature  and  relatione  of  the  two) .  Domer  is  just  completiog  the  residue 
of  the  last  sheeta  of  his  Histwy  of  Protestant  Theolo^,  to  be  published 
In  tbs  new  fincjclopcedia  ptojected  at  Uvnioh.  Hie  course  on  Dogmal' 
ios  at  the  university  deaervediv  atb«cts  a  large  audience  ;  it  is  verf 
thoionglilr  elaborated.  In  philosophy  there  is  but  little  1^  be  noted. 
Ths  Hegelian  periodical,  Dtr  Oadante,  is  diaooutiiiueid.  Its  editor,  Pro- 
fttfaer  Michelet,  haa  jnst  poblisbed  two  volumes  on  Bthica  (Daa  NaCor- 
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recht)  vritten  in  the  Beose  of  the  Gitreme  Hegelian  iohool ;  polttieslljf 
be  favora  the  institutions  of  the  United  Stfttee.  This  work  is  also  intend- 
ed in  part  M  an  offset  ta  Prof.  Trendelenburg's  volume  oa  the  einie  sulh- 
ject.    The  latter  is  still  lectoring  with  his  accustomed  cleameaa  and 

At  Ualte,  Julius  M&ller  is  still  able  to  continue  his  leotnres,  though  he 
speaks  with  more  constraint  than  formerlf.  This  BUnmer  he  has  been 
lecturing  on  the  Gospel  of  John  and  on  Practical  Theolog;^ ;  on  the  latter 
snbject  ne  recommends  the  work  of  Nitesch  as  the  moat  important.  Dr. 
Tholuck,  too,  in  spice  of  consent  bodily  ailments,  is  unremitting  in  his 
duties  at  the  Universi^ ;  he  has  not  failed  in  a  single  lecture  for  thirty 
years,  though  he  has  not,  during  all  this  time,  known  what  it  was  to  be 
entirely  woll.  He  is  lecturing  on  the  Corinthiana,  and  onEthics.  Riehm, 
who  has  been  recently  added  to  the  corps  of  editors  of  the  Studien  und 
Kritiktn,  is  attracting  large  classes  to  his  lectnreH  on  the  Old  Testament. 
The  sn  Iden  death  of  Hupfeld  is  a  great  loss  to  tlie  Unirersitj.  His  li- 
brary or  about  8,000  volumes  is  o^red  for  sale  ;  it  is  very  full  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  oriental  langa^es. 

Leipaick  has  now  a  strong  theological  Faculty,  embracing  the  names 
of  Ktklnis,  Tischendorf,  Lechler,  Lnthardt  and  Brflckner.  Tischendorf 
lectnres  on)y  unue  a  week  ;  bnt  he  is  bard  at  work  on  his  new  edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament.  He  is  to  edit  the  Codex  Vaticanns — a  great 
honor  for  a  Protestant,  a';ained  by  his  undeniable  prejtaiaence  in  this 
department.  He  has  also  juat  completed  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
his  little  work  on  the  time  when  the  Four  Gospels  were  writen,  whidi 
has  had  such  great  and  deserved  bucobbb.  In  the  Preface,  he  speaks  out 
boUly  and  plainly  about  the  negative  criticism.  Kahnis  is  an  admirable 
lecturer — clear,  sharp,  and  decided.  The  flnrry  occasioned  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  volume  ofhia  Dogmatios  has  subsided.  The  second 
volume  of  his  Dogmatics  is  a  condensed  and  pregnant  History  of  Doc- 
trines. Luthudt  is  also  an  able  lecturer,  and  gaining  steadily  in  influ- 
ence. In  philosophy,  Drobisch  defends  Uerbart's  system,  while  WeiHse 
naintaiiis  bis  independent  position. 

The  new  edition  (partly  poBthnmons)  of  Niedner's  Church  History 
(one  vol.)  is  about  two-thirds  re-written:  the  rest  is  taken  chiefly  from 
■heets  wliich  were  printed  for  the  use  of  Niedner's  students. 

Jacobi  has  nearly  ready  for  *be  press  the  second  volume  of  bis  Com- 
pendium of  Cbnrch  History.  The  printing  of  the  German  edition  of  the 
second  volume  of  Dr.  Scliaff'a  Cburoh  History,  is  ^oing  on  in  Germany 
simultaneously  with. the  printing  of  the  Bnglish  edition  in  New  York. 

A  new  edition,  3  vols.,  the  tranektion  of  Dante  bv  King  John  of  Sax- 
ony (Fbilalethes)  baa  just  been  brought  out  in  good  style.  This  trans- 
lation is  considered  the  best  in  the  German  language  ;  the  notes  show 
marics  of  extensive  and  exact  rendition,  even  on  theological  subjects. 
King  John,  though  somewhat  shorn  of  hia  political  significance  by  the 
recent  Prussian  succeitaes,  and  though  he  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ruler  uf 
a  Protestant  people,  is  universally  beloved  and  esteemed.  Hia  attain- 
ments in  jlbilotogy,  the  Bciences,  and  theology,  are  ven>  remarkable. 
He  takes  the  deepest  interost  in  the  Baion  Cniversi^  of  Leipsick,  and 
fosters  all  its  deuarUnenta  aa  liberally  as  poasible.' 

Weberweg's  History  of  Philosophyis  regarded  in 
oompcndium  on  that  subject ;  two  volumes,  on  tiie  ai 
systems,  have  appeared,  and  the  thu:d  is  promised  si 

Tht  Qtrmaa  Quartariyfor  EngliA  Tlteohgicai  Invtmgaitons  ariA  unn- 
cinw,  edit«d  by  Dr.  Heidenheim,  and  published  by  Perthes  at  Gotba 
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conWtia  many  valuable  papers,  and  notices  of  both  Enelieh  and  Genmn 
works.  It  ie  published  tkt  iiregnUr  interralg.  In  the  fifth  part,  Dr. 
Kaim  givee  knaccouut  of  &n  ancieDtChrietianlegend,  which  throws  some 
tight  Dpon  the  Diocletian  periecnUoDS.  showing  that  the^  began  eftrlier 
than  is  generally  assumed.  H.  Grossley  discnsses  the  locali^  of  Ut. 
Sinai ;  0.  Siehhn,  in  a  paper  entitled  Comparative  and  ProdnctiTe  Stb- 
tematizing  in  Theotogj',  discourses  chieSy  on  Christ's  Estate  of  HamiW 
tion.  Other  essay g  are  Dr.  A.  Muller  on  the  Ahaanerue  of  Esther  ;  Dr.  ¥. 
Mfiller  on  the  Armenian  H8S.  in  Vienna ;  Dr.  Heidenhetm  on  a  Codei 
of  the  Prophets  in  the  Britiih  Museum,  and  a  translation  of  a  remarkable 
Dream  of  the  Priest  Abischa,  ''a  Samaritan  Pfophet."  In  partu  eisand 
■even,  we  have  translations  from  Dean  Stanley's  Oriental  Chnrch;  Ho- 
ralt  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Pirkowitsch  collection  of  Hebrew  MSS.  in 
Bt.  Petersbui^ — the  larf;e8t  in  Europe,  and  the  Sinaitic  Codex  ;  a  trans- 
lation by  Br.  Heidenheim  of  Ab  (Jelugal's  Prayer  from  the  Samaritan 
liturgy,  with  the  text ;  an  account  of  Abu  1'  Fatat's  Samaritan  Chronicle 
with  the  Arabic  t«it,  by  R.  Payne  Smith ;  translations  of  Syriac  Hymos, 
with  the  teit,  by  Dr.  Zingerle  ;  the  Epistle  of  Jude;  from  the  Taticsn 
Us.,  a  fac  simile,  by  Dr.  Heidenheim,  here  published  for  the  first  time; 
an  essay  by  the  same,  on  the  Synagoga  Magna  of  TO  (120)  Elders;  «id 
criticisms  on  the  works  of  Colenso,  Wordsworth,  Pusey,  Stanley,  David- 
son and  others.  The  eighth  part,  dated  Dec.  28,  186&,  contains  an  es- 
say by  E.  Graf,  on  Titus  Silvanns  (AcU  xv.  22) ;  Heidenheim  on  theteit 
of  Proverbs,  the  Litany  of  Markas,  with  the  Coptic  text,  etc.  ;  R.  Vajao 
Smith  on  the  Samaritan  Chronicle,  with  the  Syriac  text,  and  criticism  of 
books,  among  which  Dr.  Thomson's,  The  lAod  and  the  Book,  is  well 
spoken  of. 

The  Firkowitach  collection  of  MSS.  spoken  of  shove  is  very  remarka- 
ble ;  it  was  made  in  the  Crimea,  where  Oaraitie  Jews  have  been  settled 
for  many  centuries.  Prof.  Cbowlson  says  that  all  other  libraries  do  not 
contain  a  tenth  part  of  the  literature  here  collected  in  272  Caraite  HSS., 
besides  52-1  Habbinical  works  and  250  other  writings.  Tbe  HSS.  of  the 
Hebrew  Bib  e  elsewhere  found,  do  not  reach  beyond  the  10th  century; 
the  Firkowitecb  collection  has  47  Synagop;ue  rolls  of  the  Pentateacb, 
dated  469,  639,  764,  TSl,  769,  79B,  605,  847,  909,  920,  939,  besides  77 
other  codices  and  23  versions.  A  notice  in  one  of  these  saya,  that  ia 
957,  the  Jews  in  the  Crimea  first  received  the  vowels  and  consooanls 
from  Jerusalem.  Several  MSS.  irom  Persia  show  a  different  system  of 
vocalism  and  accentuation.  The  272  Canute  Hss.  also  elucidate,  more 
fully  than  before  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  Caraites  were  the  Protestants  of  Judaism. 

Zeitschri/t  f.  d.  ki^orudit  Theolo^.  Part  II.  186S.  This  periodical 
has  passed,  since  Niedner's  death,  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kahnis  of  Leip- 
sic,  who  will  probably  give  te  it  a  new  impulse.  The  I  rst  article,  by 
Dr.  (loldhom,  is  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  onestion  respecting  a 
work  ascribed  to  Abelard  De  Unitateet  Ttinitate,  ana  its  relation  to  Abe- 
lard's  works,  entitled  latrodiidio  and  lAeotogia  Chrutiaaa.  Dr.  Oohl- 
hom's  conclusions,  in  which  he  deviates  from  current  views  («.  g,  Coosin 
and  Jourda'n,  in  their  edition  of  Abelard,  2  vols.  Paris,  1849-59)  are, 
^t  the  Theoiogia,  now  called  latrodvaio,  was  written  in  the  last  pvt  i^ 
Abelard's  life  ;  and  that  the  treatise  entitled  Theoloeia  Ckrittiana  is  an 
older  work,  which  made  the  basis  of  the  above  latrooMtio,  and  is  proba- 
bly the  same  as  the  work  He  Unitalt  tt  TVinUatt,  for  which  Abelard  was 
^  condemned  at  Boiseons  A,  D.  1121.  The  second  article,  by  Hachfeld, 
'  gives  for  the  first  time  in  print,  the  Swabiam  Confttntm  of  1674,  which 
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preceded  and  was  the  baaiB  of  the  Formula  Concordiat ;  it  ie  a  valnsble 
•ddition  to  S}>inbolical  literature.  The  third  article,  by  Dr.  Henke, gives 
eztiacte  from  the  Letters  of  Balthaear  Schuppiua,  a  Bharp  satirist  and 
earnest  Christian,  in  the  first  half  of  the  llthcentur;,  the  Spenser  of  his 
times,  whose  memory  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  revived  by  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  Vial  (1851)^  and  Oelie  (1862) . 

ZeilKhiftf.  Wiiienxliafaida  Thedogie.  186G.  Erstes  Heft.  The  edi- 
tor, Prof,  A  Hilgenfeld,  opens  the  number  with  an  essay  on  Christianily 
and  Modern  Culture,  to  show  the  need  of  their  reconoiliation,  referring 
especially  to  recent  speculations  of  Bothe  and  Strauas.  The  character 
of  the  reconciliation  which  he  advacates,  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  he  thinks  that  even  Strauss's  positioDS  may  be  iacladed  in  the  com- 
pact. Hilgenfeld  also  defends  anew  his  ponition,  that  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  comes  properly  between  Matthew  and  Luke.  He  compares  the 
present  opinione  about  Hark  to  the  three  views  about  Universale  in  the 
middle  ages:  viz.,  Universaliaanteros,  in  rebus,  and  post  rehus:  so  some 
hold  that  Mark  is  btfore  Matthew  and  Lake,  others  aflsr,  and  others  be- 
tween (in).  Lipsiiu  continues  his  investigations  upon  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermaa^nd  Montanism  in  Rome.  The  other  ardcles  are  short  and 
cbieSy  controversiaL 

The  auniber  of  theological  students  in  the  Prussian  Protestant  Univer- 
sities, 1BG5-6,  winter  Be:neBter,  was  1,003  (IB  more  than  in  1865) ;  the 
Catholics  number  667  (46  more  than  in  1865).  All  the  students  num- 
bered 6,077,  with 559  Professors  and  teachers. 

A  table  of  German  pabhcations  for  tlie  year  1S64,  shows  this  result ; 
In  theology,  1,411  books  ;  belles-lettres,  935;  jurisprudence,  870;  edu- 
cation, £96 ;  history,  G71  ;  natural  history,  517 ;  medicine,  491 ;  claesica, 
402  i  art,  385  ;  mechanics,  359,  etc. 

JakTbiaker  far  deuticht  T/uologie.  1866.  First  Part.  vol.  XL  Bosch 
on  the  Year  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus — he  puts  it  with  Scaliger  at  the  end  of 
Febri:ary  or  the  beginning  of  March  in  the  year  2  before  our  era.  Dr. 
Flanck  of  Gottingeu,  contributes  an  able  essay  on  the  Gods,  and  the  Be- 
lief in  Gods  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  after  Tacitus'  Gerraania.  Cropp 
on  the  Monastic  Life  in  its  Religions  and  Ethical  Motives.  Palmer,  tbe 
Peculiar  Character  of  the  Evangelical  Theology  in  Wurtemberg.  Lau- 
rent on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon ;  holding  (1)  that  it  was  sent  to  Laodi- 
cea,  but  is  not  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  ;  and  (2)  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephcsians  was  also  first  sent  to  Laodicea. 

ZeilMchrift  far  iMtheritche  Thedogie.  2.  1866.  Klostermann,  Homi- 
letio  Interpretation  of  Phil,  ii-  5-13.  David  Frich,  The  Rehgiona  move- 
ment in  the  Ecclesiastical  district  of  Eautokeino  in  Finland.  C.  B.  von 
Bahder,  The  Universal  Priesthood  of  Christians  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Ministerial  Office.     £arl  Heyder,  The  Relation  of  Gothe  to  Spinoza. 

An  important  work  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
Spain  and  the  doings  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  has  beeu  written  by  Dr. 
C.  A.  Wilkins,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Vienna,  on  the  Life, 
Writings  and  Fate  of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon.  Luis  published  on  Job,  1580, 
the  Canticles,  1572,  Les  N ombres  de  Christo,  1583,  etc. 

Sludien  und,  Ki  Uiken.  3.  1866.  Steiti,  The  New  Testament  View  of 
the  Power  of  the  Keys:  Diestet,  The  Bible  and  Natural  Science  in  the 
Feiiod  of  Orthodory ;  Matthias,  The  Olive  Tree  in  Romans  ;  M&rcker  on 
Uai.  ii.  G ;  Weiss  on  Bchleiermacher's  Life  of  Jeens;  Goab,  Jung-Stilling 
and  bis  Times. 

BMiothica  /fiatortea.— Under  this  title,  Mr.  Brockhaua,  of  Leipzig,  luw 
recently  iasued  a  voluminous  catali^ue,  compiled  only  as  Germans  know 
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how.  It  It  entitled  "  TeTzeichniu  eincr  Sammlang  von  Werken  kW 
dem  gebiete  der  Gescbichte  mi  deren.  Hulfawiseenactuften  Voirltfaig 
kaf  dem  lager  von  F.  A.  Brockhaus'  Hortiment  and  Antiquarian  in  Leip- 
si^  ;"  and  is  one  of  tbe  most  complete  historical  catalogtiPS  ever  iisoed. 
It  IS  arraiiged  under  countrieH,  with  nnmerona  aub-divisionB.  Tbna  of 
England,  we  first  have  General  History,  iben  Earl?  Historj,  followed  bj 
that  of  James  I.  to  Charles  11. ,  Jamea  IT.,  and  WiUiam  III. ;  iben  fium 
Georf^e  I.  downwarda.  The  next  divisions  are  Geography  and  Travels, 
»nd  lastly,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  collection  of  works  relating  to 
Germany  is,  as  may  be  expected,  very  large,  but  that  of  sach  cooobies 
as  South  America  and  Australia  is  reaily  surprising.  It  contiins  near^ 
400  pages,  and   enumerates  no  fewer  tban  8,663  different  works— Jl 


FRA?JCE. 

A.  new  volume  of  Madame  Swetchfne's  Lettere  has  Just  been  pnbliebsd, 
edited  by  the  Count  de  Falloux.  Her  jonraals  and  letters  are  in  aoms 
respects  the  moat  remarkable  of  any  recently  published  in  tbe  Catholic 
literattire  of  France.  Ttfy  breathe  a  spirit  of  deep  Christian  faith  and 
love,  and  a  firm  trust  in  God's  providence  and  grace.  She  died  in  IB57. 
During  her  long  residence  in  I^is  (her  husband  was  a  Russian  Geneial) 
■he  was  in  constant  inteiconrse  with  the  leading  literary,  as  well  as  the- 
ological writers  The  best  French  critics,  asBainte  Bevve,  ueignher 
m  very  high  rank  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 

The  Committee  of  the  French  Society  of  Emancipation  baa  addreBsed 
letters  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  to  1he  Emperor  of  Brazil,  urging  dieao 
monarchs  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  dominiona.  These  appeals  art  soh- 
■cribed  by  i-ucb  namea  as  the  Duke  and  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  Giiiiot, 
Count  Montalembert,  lAbonlaye,  Cochin,  Henri,  Martin,  De  Preesensi, 
and  others.  The  one  addressed  to  tbe  Emperor  of  Braxil  begins  with  a 
reference  to  our  own  example  :  "  At  the  moment  tbat  the  Eepablic  of 
the  United  States,  victorions  in  a  long  and  deadly  war,  has  given  liberty 
to  four  roithons  of  slaves,  at  the  moment  when  Spain  eeems  abont  ready 
to  yield  to  tbe  voice  of  humanity,  and  of  justice,  we  venture  to  address 
to  your  Majesty  an  ardent  appeal  inbebalf  of  tbe  slavrs  of  your  empire." 

The  Commenlsries  on  Elxodiis  and  Leviticus,  by  Prof.  Alexander  de 
Mestral,  published  at  Lausanne,  in  1664-5,  are  favorably  noticed  in  the 
AyAiva  du  Chrietianitmt.  Though  populajr  and  practical  they  show  an 
acquaintance  with  the  beat  recent  exegetical  works  of  Germany;  the 
■tyle  is  vigorous  and  clear. 

The  second  part  of  Guizol's  apologetic  work  is  entitled  iStditationt  <» 
th*  pTtsent  state  cf  CSiristianiiy.  It  has  been  received  with  much  favor, 
and  is  exerting  a  good  influence,  in  opposition  to  Benanand  other  writers 
of  the  negative  school.  Kenan's  'volume  on  the  AposUes  is  generally  re- 
garded as  altogether  inferior  to  his  former  work  ;  it  has  nut  even  pro- 
duced a  momentary  "  sensation."  His  criticism  is  so  negligent  aiid  ar- 
bitrary that  it  can  ies  no  conviction  with  it.  In  scientific  value  it  is  bf 
below  the  German  works  that  traverse  the  same  field. 

Tbe  second  and  third  volumes  of  Laboulaye's  History  of  tbe  United 
States  have  just  appeared.  Tbe  second  cont&ins  tbe  history  of  the  Rev- 
olution ;  the  tbira  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  formation,  and  an  ez- 
poeition  of  the  principles,  of  our  Constitution.  The  work  is  made  up  of 
the  lectures  which  tbe  author  has  been  delivering  for  several  years,  and 
which  were  so  numerously  attended  and  so  higbly  applauded.  It  coo- 
tains  a  defense  of  our  republican  institutions,  with  allusioDS  to  th«  conn- 
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ter  BnropeuiflTateiiis.  Itappekra,  too,  at »  tine  vb«ii  th«  ppblie  islMt- 
ter  prepared  to  hear  the  trum  about  us  than  ever  before.  The  author  ii 
ft  firm  mend  of  oar  eonntrj,  and  has  of  late  been  ■peciall^  gratified  bj 
flie  tribute  aont  him  from  the  New  York  Fair  for  the  Sanitary  Coinmis- 
aioD,  conaiating  of  a  superb  album,  filled  with  the  portraits  of  American 
•tateamen,  generala,  ana  acieatiSe  and  literary  persona. 

The  aecone  edition  of  Michel  Nicolas'  RtligioaiDoclnnti<fthe  JelMhaa 
raat  appeared,  with  a  new  preface,  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  to  the  antecedent  Jewiah  system.  His 
theory  is,  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  are  but  the  completion  and  the 
higher  farv  of  Judaism;  and  that  in  the  aecond  century  Cbrtatiaai^  wa* 
easentially  modified  by  Greek  and  oriental  elements. 

BuiUtin  TItiologiqaa,  18M,  1865.  Thi«  valuable  iiip^eaient  to  the  Ee- 
yne  Chr^tienne,  containing  theological  essays,  has  nitherto  been  pub- 
lished quarterly,  but  it  will  heuce^rth  be  published  every  ^o  months. 
In  the  numbers  for  1864  and  18G5  are  the  ioilovinK  articles :  C.  Ualan, 
«n  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  Life  of  the  Human  Boat 
or  tbe  Life  of  Faith.  Hugenholx,  on  Conaeienca  in  its  religious  relatipns, 
two  articles.  B.  de  PressensS,  on  Theological  movements  in  Prance,  in 
1861  and  1864;  on  the  Origin  of  the  Synoptists,  and  on  Philo  and  the 
Bsaenes— the  last  article  is  extracted  from  his  fortheoming  Life  of  Jedua. 
F.  Litchenbergcr,  an  account  of  the  Theological  Literature  in  Germany, 
186S,  1861.  Bleek,  on  the  Qospel  of  John,  translated.  Tischendorf, 
When  were  our  Gospels  written  T  translated.  F.  Bonifas.The  Humanly 
of  Jeans  Christ,  as  represented  by  John.  Th.  Rivier,  Ttie  Day  of  the 
Doatit  of  JesuB.  Ch.  Byse,  a  Review  of  Nicolas'  Critical  Btudiea  on  the 
Old  and  New  TeBtaracnts.  B-  Hollard,  on  Schleiermacher's  Life  of  Je- 
sus. R.  Aahlon,  an  English  Theology.  B.  Amaud,  on  Human  Nature 
According  to  St.  Fail,  etc,  defending  the  division  into  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  F.  Godet,  Piof.  in  Neuchtftel,  on  the  Modem  Interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse — contending  that  tbe  reference  of  l^e  number  666  to 
Nero  is  incorrect.  L.  Thomas,  an  interesting  criticism  of  the  divisions 
in  the  Theological  Encyclopedia,  proposing  tiie  following  schemes :  L. 
Apologetics;  2.  UistorioaL  Tbeolagy~-Bible  and  Church  History,  eto, ; 
3.  Systeraatic  Theology,  including  Dogmatics,  BLhics,  Polemics,  and 
Speculative  TheoloKy  ;  i.  Practical  Theology. 

Le  Rtxntai»ett  it  QuiHiukm  n  Ivdtt,  par  Henri  Lutteroth.  Paris, 
1365.  pp.  134.  To  relieve  the  difficult  about  the  taxing  under  Gyre- 
nius  [Luke  ii.  2),  M.  Lutteroth  proposes  to  put  i.  80  to  ii.  5  in  a  perft. 
graph  by  itself,  to  make  "  the  shewing  to, Israel"  [L  80),  to  mean  a  first 
firesentatian  of  the  child,  according  to  Jewish  custom,  at  Jerusalem, 
*bout  bii  l!th  year,  and  that  to  coincide  with  the  time  of  the  taxing  (in 
ii.  2)  ;  and  ho  to  translate  iL  6,  or  to  make  it  refer  to  a  previous  period  , 
to  which  the  evangelist  then  goes  back,  vis.  "  There,  too,  they  were,  at 
tihe  time,  when,"  aCc.  This  way  of  meeting  the  chronologiesJ  diffionl^ 
is  certainly  Ingenious  and  novel.  Other  chapters  discuss  Uie  chronology 
of  the  Gospels  is  the  light  of  this  interpretation  ;  the  Roman  taxings  un- 
der Augustus ;  and  the  part  ascribed  by  Tertnllian  to  Sentius  SatunuDOS 
in  t'le  .enrollmenl  in  Judea. 

U.  VUnmt,  one  of  the  Acadenucians,  and  niuefy  yesrs  of  age,  is  about 
to  publish  a  History  of  the  Papacy,  from  the  time  of  Innocent  HI.  on 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  at  work  for  fifty  years.    It  was  printed  six 

{ears  ago,  but  laid  aside.  The  Pope's  Encyclical  against  Freeraasoniy 
BB  led  to  its  publication,  the  author  being  Grand  l^t«c  of  the  Scottiu 
Bite  of  Freemasonry  in  Franco. 
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Annalm  dt Pkiitmfhie  ChrAiennt.  Jan.— March,  1866.  Builcy'i  lour- 
nej  w  the  Holy  L«nd  ;  Boiniet^,  the  Raligion  of  tho  Romaiu  in  relation 
to  the  Jewe,  coDtinued  ;  Jules  Oppert  on  Arjaniem  ;  Kenan's  Aegyptol- 
ologf ;  Judge  Orivcan  cm  Fenelon'a  Hca'mttt  da  Saint ;  Bonnet^  on 
Hmco  Polo ;  lUnglor'a  Histoiy  of  Mount  Athoa,  with  PUtea,  etc. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGfDM. 

Profeaaor  I.  H.  Bcbolten,  of  Lej^en,  has  published  a  work  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  written  in  the  sense  of  tiie  Utest  Gorman  negative  criticism. 
He  puta  the  time  of  its  compooition  at  about  A.  D.  140.  Scholten  ie  llie 
author  of  the  most  comprehensive  Dutch  work  on  eyetematic  tbeolofj'of 
this  century  ;  but  its  poaitiiHu  are  advene  to  those  of  the  Reformed  Con- 
fesfliona. 

Bembard  Iot  Hsar,  Professor  of  TbeoJogj  at  Utrecht,  bas  published 
ten  lectures  against  Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus,  whi^h  have  also  been  trans- 
lated into  Oerinan. 

8.  F.  W.  Rooda  Von  Eysinga,  the  Self  ReTelation  of  God  in  tiio  Human 
Spirit.     8to.    Ley  den. 

Die  Tjler  Theological  Societj  of  Haarlem  offer  a  price  of  400  i^lders 
for  ti)e  best  eesaj  on  the  Essenes,  and  the  same  amount  for  the  best 
critical  estimBte  ofBaur'sworks. 

The  Hague  Socie^  has  given  to  Dr.  H.  Tiskemaon  a  prize  for  ttie  best 
work  noon  Slavery.     It  is  published  at  Leydon. 

The  tiord  of  Brussels  says  ;  "  The  appearance  of  tbe  CathoKque  has 
been  the  signal,  or  rather  the  manifestation,  of  a  great  schism  in  tbe 
clerical  parly.  This  new  and  fiery  oreaa  of  absolute  tntramoDtanism  has 
accused  the  greater  part  of  the  journals  of  the  Right,  and  a  vaat  number 
of  Catholics,  of  betraying  their  cause  in  admitting  a  sort  of  tacit  compro- 
mise between  the  present  age  and  the  prescriptions  of  tbe  Pap«l  Bull 
published  a  few  months  back." 

The  Hague  Society  for  the  Defense  of  the  Faith  has  assigned  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  fcr  prizes :  The  Punishment  of  Death ;  Dualism  and 
Monism,  in  relation  to  Man's  Body  and  Soul ;  the  Permanent  Worth  of 
Christianity;  the  Omnipresence  of  God,  in  reTatidn  to  the  Conflict  be- 
tween tbe  Transcendence  and  the  Immanence  of  God. 

ITALY. 

The  most  remarkable  and  complete  work  that  fans  yet  appeared  on  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome  is  that  of  the  Chevalier  Jean  Baptiste  de  Roeai,  the 
first  volume  of  which  (price  64J^  francs)  has  been  published  at  Rome, 
by  order  of  Piiia  IX.,  under  the  title,  Rome  Sovterraine et  Ckretieruie.  It 
gives  a  complete  account  of  the  history  and  exploration  of  those  remains 
of  primitive  Christianity,  and  it  is  bailed  by  tbe  Roman  Catholica  as  an 
ally  to  their  cause. 

According  to  the  report  of  Baron  NatoU,  Minister  of  ^ncation,  ftere 
are  in  Italy  52  seminaries  for  the  education  of  priests  ;  208  mixed  schools, 
under  control  of  the  priesthood,  with  13,000  scholars ;  279  lyccums  and 
Kymnasia  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  The  government  is  insist- 
ing upon  a  suspension  of  tbe  208  mixed  schools.  The  Report  contains  a 
severe  criticism  upon  tbeir  present  management  and  conrae  of  study- 
Under  the  M  sy^stem,  out  (^  spc^nlationoT 22,000.000 about  17,000,000 
were  said  to  be  illiterate.  There  are  now  in  tiie  kingdom  1,910  priests 
who  are  professors  or  schoolmasters  ;iin  the  19  unirersltieB  241  of  the 
professors  are  priestSi  The  total  income  of  the  churches  has  been 
68,529,422  franca,  of  which  the  bishops  and  oaaoua  received  36,912.'i22 
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francs,  tbe  monaBterieB and  nunnerieelG, 216,652.  The  income  of  p&risfi 
nrieBts  has  been  abont  600  francs ;  the  govemment  has  paid  a  subsidy 
to  them  of  2.226,431  franca.  A  new  bill  reduces  tlie  incomes  of  arcb- 
bishops,  and  bishops,  and  canons.    There  are  219  bishoprics  in  Italy. 

It  ts  said  that  the  "Emancipation  Society"  in  Souftem  Italy  has 
formed  24  anxiliaries  for  the  several  Italian  provinces.  Its  members  at 
present  conBist  of  971  pr:eete,  85?  laymen,  and  340  honorary  members  ; 
1823  persons  in  all.  Among  the  971  priests  are  102  cutA,  and  iO  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Among  the  laymen  are  three  ex-Ministers  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  36  deputies,  and  11  senators.  Among  their  ob~ 
iocla  are :  To  bring  abont  an  (ecumenical  Council  for  the  reform  of  tlie 
Catholic  Church  ;  Liturgy  in  the  n  tional  language,  and  free  circnlatioQ 
«f  the  Bible  ;  abolition  of  forced  celibacy  ;  aamissiOD  of  foil  and  entire 
liberty  of  conscience. 

SCANDINAVIA. 
G.  L.  Flitt  gives  an  account  of  the  Latest  Swedish  Translation  of  the 

New  Testament  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Jmtmdl  for  Luthtran  TTuology, 
186S.  The  first  version  was  made  by  the  Chancellor  Lorenz  Anderson, 
in  1526,  on  the  banis  of  Lntt«r's  Germai  version.  Archbishop  Lorenz 
Peterson  improved  this,  and  also,  aided  by  GustaTas  Tasa,  in  1541 ,  pub- 
Ushed  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  called  me'Gustavian  version,  in  honor 
ef  the  King.  He  also  published  an  improved  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1550.  There  the  matter  stood,  until,  in  1773,  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  revise  the  whole.  Specimens  of  these  versions 
were  issued  from  1776  to  1T93  ;  but  it  was  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a 
translation,  and  the  style  was  too  much  modemtEed.  Bishop  TiHgatadius 
tried  to  amend  this  in  hiseditionof  1816.  Anew  commission  was  named 
in  1841 ;  it  published  specimens  in  1SS3,  and  in  1861  the  whole  New 
Testament,  at  Cpsala.  An  account  of  their  principles  and  proceedings 
is  given  in  a  work  of  A.  E.  Knos,  Am  Revition  of  Svefi^a  Bibihfvenaa- 
tiingen,  etc.,  pp.  113,  Upsala,  1861.  The  old  versiOD  is  made  the  basis. 
Tbe  reanlts  of  modem  criticisms  of  the  text  are  prudently  used. 

The  Dniversity  of  Christiania,  Norway,  was  founded  by  Frederick  TI., 
tu  1811.     It  now  has  45  professors  and  teachers,  and  about  50O  students. 

Mr.  Thompson,  keeper  of  the  Royal  Museums  of  Copenhagen,  is  de- 
ceased. He  wrote  largely  on  archaeological  subjects,  and  was  ue  founder 
of  the  Scandinavian  Archaeological  Society, 

The  Joarrud  of  Sacred  Literaturt  for  April  contains  an  account  of  Prot- 
estantism in  Scandinavia,  from  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  philosophy  of  Prof.  C,  J.  Bostrom,  of  Cpsala,  who  published 
Theory  of  Government,  1859 ;  an  account  of  his  system.  1859  ;  Renwrkg 
oalhe  Doctrine  of  Hell,  1864,  2d  ed.,  etc.  He  has  been  opposed  by 
Prof.  0.  F,  Myrtierg,  Dean  Beckman,  and  others.  Ho  ie  accused  of  de- 
nying the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  and  of  advocating  an 
absolute  idealism  in  philosophy.  He  has  been  Professor  at  Upeala  siBC» 
1840.  Prof.  Myrberg  is  editor  of  a  journal,  The  Witness  rVittnet),  de- 
voted U>  the  defense  of  Christianity.     It  has  been  publishea  since  1864- 

Seehzekn  ertahlende  Dichlvngtn  voa  A.  Petqfi.  Aus  dem  Cngrischen 
Dberaetzt  von  K.  M.  Kertbeny.  Prag  :  Steinl^user.  London,  WiUiama 
tc  Norgste.  Alexander  Petofi  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ezamplea 
of  what  it  is  in  the  power  ef  genius  to  effect.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  and,  which  was  worse,  of  an  impoverished  butcher.  His  earl* 
"ya  were  Btifficiently  unpromising;  be  would  learn  nothing  at  school, 

a  ran  away  to  baccMne  auccesmvely  aa  errand-boy,  a  soldier,  an  nnaac- 
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Mufal  actor,  and  a  vagabond.  But  he  Iiad  contrived  to  pick  op  one  or 
two  modem  langnagM,  and  alreadj  felt  himself  a  poet.  Receiving  bodh 
encoDragement  from  a  newspaper,  he  set  out  to  walk  &om  Debrcczin  to 
Pesth  in  the  middle  of  wintrr,  with  three  BhilfingB  in  hia  pocket,  his 
■tmnOBcripts  between  his  skin  and  his  shirt,  and  a  huge  cudgel  in  hii 
hand.  Arrived,  he  introduced  himself  to  the  reigning  poet,  Vorosmartf, 
who  liRtened  with  exempliuy  patience  ^rhile  the  wild-looking  jonngmait 
declaimed  hia  verses,  and,  when  he  had  finishod,  calmtj  observed,  "  Tod 
are  the  onlj  lyrical  poet  that  Hnngarj  has  ever  had ,  myself  not  excepted. 
We  must  take  care  of  you  "r-on  incident  which  Petofi'a  biographer  is 
pTobsbty  quite  correct  in  pronouncing  unique  in  literary  history.  From 
^at  hour  Petofi's  fortune  was  made  ;  bis  intellect,  his  attainmeuta,  hii 
poetical  faculhr  developed  with asto and iog  rapidity,  and  his  prodnctive- 
neM  aurpaseed  everything — at  least  on  the  part  of  a  real  poet— that  the 
world  had  seen  since  tiie  days  of  Shelley  and  Byron.     He  became  a 

{'□umalist  and  politician,  espoiiBed  the  popular  cause  with  all  the  vb- 
leraence  of  his  nature,  and,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Bem,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  At  the  battle 
af  Schftsaburg,  where  Bern  himself  ouly  escaped  by  plunging  into  a  bog, 
PetoG  disappeared  altogether.  No  doubt  exists  that  he  was  killed,  but 
the  body  was  never  found,  and  literally  no  trace  of  him  remained  except 
the  poems  which  have  eclipsed  the  past  and  revolutionized  the  future  of 
Hungarian  literature.  The  secretof  this  extraordinary  success  lay  chiefly 
in  the  intensely  national  character  of  Fetoti's  poetry.  The  nation  hhi 
had  many  good  poets  before  him,  hat,  as  Toroamaity  perhaps  intended 
to  imply,  they  were  not  Hungarian  poets  in  anything  but  their  language. 
They  had  formed  themselves  on  foreign  models,  and  a  nation  inferior  to 
none  In  spirit  and  self-respect  felt  a  secret  humiliation  at  being  solely 
repremnted  by  them.  PetoB  did  not,  then,  enrich  a  previously  existing 
literature ;  he  called  a  new  one  into  life,  and  achieved  in  his  own  de- 
partment the  same  independence  for  his  countryman  which  it  ia  their  dar- 
ling aim  to  realize  in  politics.  This  will  sufficiently  account  for  their  en- 
thusiastic appreciation  of  his  writings,  which,  with  every  allowance  for 
the  imperfections  of  translation,  must  still  appear  somewhat  eztrav^ant 
in  the  eyes  of  dispassionate  foreigners,  kfuch  of  his  poetry  resembles 
the  inferior  productions  of  Byron— energetic  in  expreeaion,  but  poor  in 
feeling  and  commonplace  in  thought.  Often,  again,  he  is  like  Burns; 
and  faere^  indeed,  he  stands  on  his  own  ground,  and  appears  to  bare 
hire  ploughr 
s  European  ri 

this  volume,  thomh  unfortunately  M.  Kertbcny  wants  the  euriomfdiatoM, 
the  vivifying  touch  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  poetry  and 
prose. — Saturday  RtvietB. 

SWTTZERLANT). 

A.  L.  HeiWinjard  has  collected  and  published  (Geneva,  18G6)  the  firet 
volume  of  an  important  work,  ■  Corrtspoadtnet  of  the  Reformrrt  m  (At 
Freaehrtpeating  Coantritt.  It  is  to  be  published  in  ten  annual  volumes  ; 
tho  first  ia  devoted  to  the  years  IS12-151G.  These  letters  have  been  col- 
lected with  great  diligence,  and  will  add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Reformation. 

Two  large  chests  have  recently  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Geneva,  containing  the  sermons  and  correspondence  of  the  younger  Tur- 
rettive  (John  Alphonso)  ttom  1690  to  1740.  There  are  letters  from  sJl 
parts  of  Europe. 
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There  *ia  dow  in  Geneva  4,000  French  refn^eea,  and  manj Italians,  man^ 
of  them  fagitives  from  debts  ami  justice.  There  ore  kIso  B,000  (Germane 
there.  The  conserTative-Iibenil  partystill  maintainBita  ground,  though 
the  radical  Fazy  is  very  active.  Emeat  Nairlle'a  lectares  on  Ethics  are 
thronged.  M.  Conlin  ia  the  most  popular  preacher,  draving  4  to  5,000 
to  St.  Peter's  CaUiedraJ. 

ENGLAND. 

Tilt  Briluh  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Revieu.  No.  IiTI.  April,  1866. 
The  Ecnmenieal  Councila,  hy  Dr.  P.  Sohaff,  of  New  York.  Knrta  and 
A.  Stewart  on  SacrificeH.  The  Church  and  the  French  Revolntion,  on 
the  besie  of  De  FreHscnB^'a  work.  Political  Economy  and  the  Chriatian 
Ministry.  Horace  Mann.  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Qneetion.  Geolo- 
gy; its  Progress  and  Limits  as  a  Science.  Archbishop  SmiMen — the  - 
Danish  theolc^ian  of  the  I3th  century.  The  Sensational  Philosophy — ■ 
review  of  Mil)  by  Calderwood. 

The  Britith  QuarUrly  Revim,  April.  Anglicanism  and  Romanism— on 
Pneey,  Manning,  etc.  Praed  and  hia  works.  Bradshaw.  '  Club  Life  in 
London.  Peter  the  Great.  The  Reformed  Chnrch  of  France— an  excel- 
lent account  of  its  present  state.     The  Rinderpest  of  Great  Britain. 

7%e  Jmtmal  of  Sacred  Literaturt.  April.  Ifill  and  the  Inductive  Ori- 
gin of  First  Principles.  The  Site  of  Bodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  His- 
torical. Character  of  the  Gospels,  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Bow.  Scripture  on  the 
Intermediate  State.  Eusebius  of  Ctesarea  or  the  Star,  in  the  Syriao 
Teit,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Wright.  Exegesis  of  Difficult  Testa.  Protestantism 
in   Scandinavia.      Inspiration   and   Revelation.      Correspondence.     Re- 

The  ratio  of  the  supply  of  ministers  to  the  Chnrch  of  England  is  de- 
'  I  proportion  to  the  population.  The  population  of  England 
increases  240,000  per  annum.  This  would  require  200  clergy  ; 
I  by  death  [about  25  to  1,000)  are  442  per  year.  In  1865 
there  were  539  deacons  ordained,  103  less  than  are  needed.  The  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  is  20,209,671  j  the  whole  nnmber  of  clergy 
is  17,667.  In  the  London  Diocese  there  is  one  clergyman  to  3.590;  in 
Manchester  Diocese,  one  to  2,794 ;  in  Hereford  1  to  458.  From  1834  to 
1843,  5,350  deacons  were  ordained  ;  from  1844  to  1653,  6,iG5G  ;  from 
1854  to  1863,  only  6,009.  The  number  ordained  in  1855  was  120  below 
the  average  from  1844  to  1853. 

LitwgiKk«Tt  Getednder  des  Mitteiatlers.  London  :  Nutt.  A  translation 
of  the  Syriac  poems  of  E^hraem  Syrus  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions recently  made  to  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  Much  cannot 
indeed  be  said  for  the  poetical  spirit  of  these  compositions,  which,  witb 
every  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  translation,  must  be  pronounced 
cumbrous  and  tedious  ;  didactic,  homilistic,  controversial,  anything  rath- 
er than  poetical.  They  are,  however,  most  valuable  as  iUustrations  of 
primeval  doctrines  and  practices,  and  more  particularly  as  showing  Hie 
general  atmosphere  of  feeling  and  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  au- 
Uior's  time  among  Oriental  Chrittians.  The  most  spirited  and  interest- 
ing are  the  hortatory  and  deprecatory  hymns  composed  while  the  city  of 
Nisibis,  where  the  author  lived,  was  besieged  by  the  Persians.  From 
various  ailuaions,  aided  by  the  narrative,  of  Ammianns  MarcelUnus,  we 
can  almost  follow  the  progress  of  the  campaign  from  one  day  to  another, 
and  the  picture  of  the  prevalent  alarm  is  Hvely  in  the  extreme.  Other 
pieces  deplore  the  obstinate  heathenism  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Car- 
rhiB;  others  are  levelled  at  Ariana  and  other  nonconformists  of  the  pe- 
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riod.  The  dale  of  kit  these  pieces  can  be  determioed  widi  tolerable  cer- 
UintT.'but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  nnmeroua  vid  gi&gular  poems  on 
Death,  many  of  which  are  couched  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 

Death  and  tlie  Devil.  The  execution  is  graleaqiio,  bot  the  coticeptioii 
auggosta  curious  rerainiscenccs  of  Milton.  The  editor's  prolegomena 
and  annotationg  are  models  of  brevity  and  cleameas.  Beii^  apparentlv 
a  Roman  Catholic,  he  keeps  a  wa'chful  eye  apoo  his  author,  aod  is  al- 
ways at  hand  to  explain  away  anything  savoring  of  heresy.  It  is  abnost 
BUperfluouH  to  add  that  this  treasure  has  bsen  derived  from  the  utiriv^ed 
Syriac  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  and  that  the  editor  acknowl- 
edges himself  greatly  indebted  to  the  custodian,  Dr.  Wright. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Littrary  Ckurchman,  London,  in  a  notice  of  Eirk'a  Charles  the 
Bold,  which  it  highly  praises,  says :  "America  has  produced  alntosts 
school  of  historic^  writers,  who.  just  aa  Enelaud  is  falling  away  from 
her  ancient  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  history  and  making  Clio  speak  like  a 
honaemaid  or  a  comic  actress,  have  treated  her  with  all  her  wonted 
majesty,  and  bring  her  forward  in  all  her  unforced  dignity  of  simplici^ 
ana  truth,  as  knowing  well  what  grave  events  that  passed  among  the 
mighty  dead  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  seriously."  It  findain  Kirk's  work 
"  only  one  Americanism,"  viz. :  using  uTiimuen  in  the  sense  oflcosat,  and 
not  atbiitd.  But  the  critic  is  here  miatakeii.  Johnson  gives  this  sense, 
thoueh  he  says  it  is  barbarous,  as  "  the  particle  prefixed  implied  nega- 
tion. But  here  Johnson  too  is  wrong,  for  the  word  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  unietan,  as  loote  is  from  lesan,  and  the  prefix  tut  is  merely  inten- 
sive.    (See  WoTcestcr'a  Dictionary.) 

The  Historual  Magazine  says  tiiat  "  Joseph  L.  Chester,  Esq.,  now  re- 
siding at  London,  England,  has  been  making  a  complete  copy  of  the  Ma- 
triculation Registers  of  Oxford  University,  from  1564  to  1150,  permission 
having  been  aSbrdcd  him.  It  will  consiat  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  entries — name,  pareniage,  residence,  a^e,  etc.,  and  will  be  in- 
valuable, aa  such  a  list  never  will  be  printed.  He  has  already  identified 
members  of  the  early  NoW'Bngland  families,  and,  among  other  thii^, 
has  settled  tlie  an-^estry  of  the  famoua  Aune  Hutchinson. 

Dr.  J.  Austin  Allibone  hasatlast  completed  his  "  Critical  Dictionary 
of  English  Literature,*'  and  the  second  volume  will  soon  be  placad  be- 
fore the  public.  The  PkUadclpkia  Prea  gives  some  statistics  abont  this 
valuable  work.  It  was  projected  in  1850,  and  the  author  commenced 
preparing  it  for  the  press  in  1853.  Tlie  first  volume  (A  to  J),  of  over 
1,000  pages  imperial  octavo,  was  published  in  December,  I8.)8.  The 
manuscript  of  the  wholq  work,  fairly  copied  for  the  press,  fills  13,014 
large  foolscap  pages.  Twenty-two  months  were  required  to  write  up 
the  letter  8,  and  about  as  many  more  for  the  letter  W.  The  catalogue 
of  authors  includes  TOO  Smiths,  90  of  whom  are  Johns.  Altogether, 
titers  are  30,000  biographical  and  literary  notices,  and  Uiere  are  10  in- 
dexes of  subjects.  'The  eutire  mass  of  manuscript  was  copied  by  Mrs. 
Allibone. 

ITu  History  of  Bernard  du  Guesdia  and  his  Epoch,  by  Mr.  Jamieson  of 
S.  C,  which  WHS  finished  at  Cb^rleaion  in  the  midst  of  our  late  con- 
flict, has  hal  the  unusual  honor  of  being  translated  and  published  in 
Paris,  by  order  of  the  French  Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Randon.  It  it 
edited  by  M.  Baissao,  who  make  corrections  in  some  points  of  detail, 
and  odds  maps  e.  g.  of  the  battles  of  Poictiers  and  Fontvalain.    The 
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French  critics  apeak  of  ita  "  vast  erudition."  and  of  V  the  impartialily 
of  the  author'a,  military  and  political  judgmenta." 

Dr.  Walker,  of  Cambridge,  haa  prepared  a  memoir  of  PreBident 
Quincy.at  the  requeet  of  the  MaesachusetU  Historical  Society. 

Dr.  Happor,  a  miasionary  of  the  (0. 8.)  Presbyterian  Charch  in  CNinft, 
has  ttanBlated  the  Westminater  Confoesion  iuta  the  Chinese  ;  it  is  in  tlie 

Rev.  S.  R.  Brown,  American  Missionary  in  Japan,  has  complet«d  the 
translation  of  Hatthew'a  Gospel  in  Japaneae. 

Dr:  Adger  is  preparing  for  the  press  several  volumes  of  the  'worka  of 
the  late  Dr.  Thoruwell. 

MEXICO  AND  BOOTH  AMERICA. 

Mannal  de  Odriozola,  Historical  Documents  of  Pera  in  its  Colonial 
Epoch  to  its  Independence ;  3  vols.  Lima,  1863-64,  J.  Bantietft  Taleri, 
The  Divinity  of  Jesua  Christ;  an  analytic  Refutation  of  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
by  Renan,  pp.  310.     Lima.     1864. 

D.  Francisco  Pimentel's  Descriptive  and  Comparative  View  of  the  In- 
digenous Langoages  of  Mexico,  published  at  Mexico,  1862,  la  the  most 
important  anaabre  work  on  that  subject.  The  author  is  said  to  be  a  man 
of  rare  learning.  The  Mexican  Geographical  Society  appointed  a  com- 
missioD  on  this  work,  and  gave  to  it  a  prize.     Its  price  is  about  9  5. 

I'he  Empress  Carlotta  has  written  a  pamphlet  on  "Mexico  from  a 
Providential  Point  of  View." 

Dr.  Andres  BuUo  died  at  Santiago,  Oct.  15.  He  was  one  of  flie  most 
celebrated  of  Chilian  authora.  His  works  are  upon  legislation,  philoso- 
phy, philology,  and  the  natural  sciences. 

J.  M.  Poreira  da  Sitra  Historia  da  Fundacao  do  Imperio  BrEzileiro. 
Torao  i.-iv.  Paris. 

The  Protestant  congregations  are  increasing  in  South  America,  from 
the  German  emigration  and  other  sources.  In  Brazil,  at  Santa  Isabel, 
are  413  evangelical  Christians ;  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  3,000 ;  in  Santo  Pedro, 
1.200;  in  New  Freiburg,  1,000;  in  Donna  Francisco,  1,200.  In  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  province,  are  said  to  bo  250,000  Protestants  not  provided 
with  religious  services.  Under  Dr.  Borcliard,  in  the  Sao  Leopoldo  prov- 
ince, there  are  2,000 ;  in  Uunte  Video,  i<t  a  congregation  of  200 ;  in  tTrU' 
gnay,  660  Waldenscs ;  in  Buenos  Ayrea,  there  are  3.000.  In  the  Lm 
Plata  States  are  also  many  Germans. — Neue  Evang.  KinlienieU'ang. 


Am.  Vm.— notes  ON  RECENT  BOOKS. 
Dueoarui  on  Redemption  as  Revealed  at  "  Sundry  Times  and  in  Divers 

Manners,"  designed  both  as  Biblical  Expositions  for  the  People,  and 
Hints  to  Theological  Students.  By  Rbv.  Stdart  Rohihso:* .  New  York  i 
D.  Applelon  &Co.,  1866.  Dr.  Robinson  has  made  himself  notorions 
during  our  civil  strife  for  his  disloyalty.  His  attacks  upon  the  North, 
and  upon  the  action  of  che  General  Assembly  (0.  8.)  suntiining  the 
North,  have  been  persistent  and  rancorous.  lie  was  also  the  chief  of- 
fender in  the  matter  of  the  Loniaville  Presbytery,  which  occupied  so 
much  of  the  time  of  that  Assembly  at  its  last  meeting.  Exiled  from  the 
country  he  fulminated  his  thunders  from  the  neighboring  province  of 
Canada,  where  (at  Toronto)  he  delivered  these  discourses. 

Still,  we  would  not  use  these  facts  to  the  prejudice  of  this  volume, 
which  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  prepared  in  peaceful  times, 
and  embodies  the  resalla  of  real  schoUrsbip  and  patient  labor.  The  an- 
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flior  baa  given  no.little  time  and  attention  to  this  formof  Bible  teaching, 
and  tuB  succeeded  in  it  in  a  remarkable  de^ae.  He  baa  chosen  ancb 
topica  for  diaciUBion,  and  so  arraaged  the  volume  as  to  aecnre  a  logical 
development  of  the  rospei  in  tbe  order  of  ita  communicaCion. 

The  Introductory  diacourHeB  are  on  The  Diveraity  in  Unity  of  Revela- 
tion, and  on  Tbe  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  main  part  of  the 
(  work  is  divided  Into  six  Bections,  viz.  ;  Redemption  as  revealed  in  the 
TbeophanieB — Redemption  as  revealed  throu^  the  Spirit  of  Chriat  in  the 
Propbeta — as  taught  by  Jesns  the  Incarnate  Word — as  preached  bj  the 
Apoatles  under  the  dispeUBatiou  of  tbe  Spirit — and  as  proclumed  bj 
Jeaos  the  Aacvnded.  Each  section  is  subdivided,  and  the  topics  appro- 
priate to  it  are  diacnsBed  in  separate  discourses,  nombering  some  twenty 
in  all.  In  the  Appendix  the  author  discusses  several  topics  related  to 
the  diacoureee,  eapeciallj  The  Place  of  the  Church  in  the  Scheme  of  Re- 
demption, the  Ordinances  of  Public  Worship,  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Civil  Government,  more  elaborately  and  ful  j  than  was  allowable  in  the 
limits  of  a  discourse. 

Tbe  execution  oftbe  work  is  able  and  learned.  The  cardinal  doctaines  of 
the  Christian  system  are  set  forth  with  clearness  of  statement,  and  defend- 
ed with  vigor  of  thought  and  logic  The  author  is  familiar  wilii  the  cur- 
rent phases  of  error  and  unbelief,  and  deals  them  some  heavy  blows.  The 
volume  abounds  with  apt  illustrations  and  striking  appeals.  We  com- 
mend it  especially  to  theological  students,  and  the  younger  portion  of 
the  ministry,  as  a  suggestive  and  useful  work. 

Hittm  of  Juiiut  Caaar.  Vol.  II.  Tbe  War  in  Gaul.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brother.  18GG.  We  have  apace  for  little  more  than  the  an- 
nouncement of  tbe  second  volume  of  this  imperial  history.  The  literary 
and  mechanical  execution  of  the  present  volume  is  in  aU  respects  equal 
to  that  of  the  former.  While  the  recent  war  iu  Europe  hiks  lessened 
Bomewhat  the  eagerness  of  tho  public  t«  know  the  personal  views  of  Na- 
poleon and  Btript  him  of  much  of  his  former  political  eigniScance,  still, 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  this  history  desvves  and  will  comDiand  nn- 
nanal  attention,  and  its  completion  will  be  looked  for  with  interest.  In 
this  volume  the  author  traces  the  career  of  the  eminent  Roman  from  his 
appointment  to  the  government  of  Gaul  to  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon, 
— a  very  important  period  of  his  life. 

Homts  Wtthoat  Hand*.  Being  a  description  of  animals  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  pruiciple  of  construction.  By  Rbt,  J.  G.  Woon.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1866.  This  work  on  natural  history  by  an  English 
author,  already  favorably  known,  embodies  a  fund  of  information,  both 
interesting  and  valuable,  to  the  general  as  well  as  the  scientific  reader. 

The  arrangement  of  the  author  is  strictly  scientific.  He  describes  1. 
Those  animalB  that  burrow  in  the  ground,  being  the  simplest  aud  meet 
natural  form  of  habitation.  2.  Those  that  suspend  their  homea  in  the 
air.  8.  Those  that  construct  their  domicils  of  mud,  stones,  sticke,  etc. 
4.  Those  that  make  tlieir  homea  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  5. 
Those  that  live  socially  in  cotum unities.  6.  Those  that  are  paraaitio 
upon  animals  or  plants.     T.  Thoee  that  build  on  branchea. 

The  author  gives  the  fruits  of  sstensive  and  pains-taking  scientific  re- 
search ;  and  much  of  it  is  curious  and  wonderful.  The  illUBtrations  are 
numerous  and  of  a  very  superior  character.  Such  works  aa  this  and  Uie 
"  Hannunies  of  Nature,  or  the  Unity  of  Creation,"  by  Dr.  Hartwig,  pub- 
lished by  Appletoo  it  Co>,  furnish  reading  as  intensely  interestii^  aa  a 
novel,  and  at  the  same  time  elevating  and  instructive.  The  Publishers 
have  spiued  no  pains  in  making  the  book  attractive  to  the  eye. 
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